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FIFTH EDITION. 

A LL In story Fas been longbly di’^nded mto foni’ por- 
^ ' tions, as cbaracteiised by a greater or less amount 
of evidence. Lowest of aU is tbe legendaiy period, wbeie 
every tiling is nnantbenticated tiadition , next is tbe semi- 
bistoiical, where, though the mam element is still tiadi- 
tion, we have also ceitam contemporary monuments, 
winch, so fai as they go, can be lelied on ; and last, we 
come to Instoiy, properly so called, where the mass of 
the materials is authentic and contemporary, but winch 
IS lower or In'gher, as the surviving records come to us 
only horn one side, oi (as m modern Instoiy) fau’ty 
lepresent eveiy party, and include all Innds of indirect 
as well as duect evidence. 

I need hardly say that the history of ancient India is 
almost exclusively my Line and legendary, the ancient 
Hindus never possessed any true Hnstorical sense.’ Now 
one ment of the ‘ Hindu period’ of Mr Elphtxstone’s 
History is, that he endeavours to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, aU legendary details, and to confine bimself to 
those authentic fragments of information, winch can be 
gatheied up from still existing monuments, as those of 
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As^oka, or siicli mclii'ect native sources as Mann’s Insti- 
tutes, 01 tlie accounts of foicign insitois, as tlic Giccks. 
His ^ Hindu peiiod’ almost entuely ignoies tlic gig^antic 
visions of Painomk myiliolog}^ but its foiii books, tbongli 
nearly bare of the information wbicb scbolais might ex- 
pect to find, as to the scatteied hints which may possibly 
be extracted horn the imlustorical native literatnio, yet 
contain amass of authentic facts, which aie just what the 
general reader legunes. Another chaim of the book is 
the spmt of genuine heaity s}Tnpathy with and appre- 
ciation of the native character wbich runs through the 
whole, and the absence of which is one of the main 
blemishes m Mr. Mill’s eloquent woik. 

The ‘ Mahometan peiiod’is of avei3^chffeient chaiacter 
H ei e we have authentic contemp oi ai y recoi ds , we deal 
With flesh and blood, not shadows, and Mr ELPnrxsTONn’s 
History, m its clear despatch-hke narrative, has always 
seemed to me to possess, m no small degree, some of 
those chaiacteiistics which we all admire m Mi. Geote’s 
History of Greece The author had been so long en- 
gaged in Indian pohtics, that he could at once enter 
into and unravel all those endless details which lender 
Asiatic history so confused and difficult ; '' and I ques- 
tion whether this portion of his History will ever be 
superseded. 

For the ‘ Hindu jieiiod ’ Mi Elphinstone availed him- 
seK of all the som ces then at In s command , but the study 
of Sanskiit IS making such continual strides (particularly 
as regards the Vedas), that we may expect, before many 
years, to see hght tin own on several points which he 
omits altogether, or leaves obscure. At present, how- 

* Compare Hallam’s complaint, m lus ‘Middle Ages,’ vol u ch 6 
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ever, oiu’ knowledge is m a tiansition state, we can more 
easily see that a given view is erroneous than snhstitnte 
a better in its place , and it seems to me that it would be 
Xnematnre, as yet, to'iewiite tins portion Eie long the 
Yaidik hteratiue vnll have been thorougbly studied and 
made accessible, the laws of Manii wiH have been com- 
paied with the older Gnhya and othei Sutias, winch 
weie probably then* original source, and the ^ Hindu 
period’ will then admit of being treated on a broader 
plan, and m fuller detail. 

Elph instone’s History is now a standard text-book in 
the examinations of the Indian Civil Service at home, and 
the Universities m India, and a new edition was wanted 
to meet the present demand. As so much advance has 
been made of late m Oriental studies generally, and so 
many new soiuces of information have been opened since 
the first edition was jnibhshed m 1839, it has been deemed 
advisable to add a few notes, especially where new facts' 
could be adduced. I have endeavoured to keep them as 
few and brief as possible , but at the end of the ‘ H mdu 
jienod’ I have added a few appendices on some of the 
more imjiortant iioints omitted by the author,- more 
especially on the details as to mediaBval India siipphed 
by the Clnnese Buddbist tiaveUeis. Some account of 
these last seemed leguned to complete Mr. Elphinstone’s 
ovui plan, VIZ., to compare the state of the Hindus as 
described in Manu with then* jiiesent condition, and to 
illustrate the changes by ‘ a view of the nation, at a 
paiticulai point of the transition, from the accounts left 
to us by the Grieeks.’ I have tried to give, m the Ninth 
Appendix, a companion jnctuie to that which the author 
has himself drawn m the Thud. 
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r MHJj] appearance of a new History of India leqmres 

“ some words of explanation 

If the ingenious, original, and elaborate woik of Mr. 
Mill left some room for doubt and discussion, the able 
compositions since published by Mr Mueeay and Mr. 
Glbig may be supposed to have fully satisfied the 
demands of eyery leadei. 

But the excellence of Histones derived bom Euiopean 
reseaicbes alone does not entiiely set aside the utility of 
similar inqunies conducted undei the guidance of im- 
piessions received in India, which, as they use bom a 
separate souice, may sometimes lead to difPeient con- 
clusions. 

Few are likely to take up this volume unless they are 
previously interested m the subject, and such persons 
may not be unwilling to examine it bom a besb point of 
view, if the lesult suggests no new ojimions, it may at 
least assist in deciding on those contested by foimer 
wnteis. 


In the choice of difficulties presented by the expression of Asiatic -woids in 
European letters, I have thought it best to follow the system of Sir W Jones, 
which is used by all the English Asiatic Societies, as well as by Mi Oole- 
brooke, Professor Wilson, and vaiious other writers But as I do not, in 
general, attempt to express the aspirates, gutturals, or other sounds which 
ire pecuhar to Asiatic languages, I have not found it necessary to copy all 
^he minutiae of Sir \V Jones’ orthography, or to distmguish particular con- 
.-onants (as k and c), which m lus system would represent very different sounds 
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The following 


list A\ill cxpl.vni llio powci^ giu-n to cncli It'Hi ! 


«.i. « ..•.Of . 

as m collai, Pcisian 

E' as in theie , 01 as fl in cl.uc 

E sometunes as in bell, ilicn, but mncli mote ficqmnth ibe in<l! uinct 'omi 
of c in bci, mnidoioi, A'C 
r as in inacbino, oi as cc in clcci. 

I as ui lilt, iinnnnent 
0' as in holy, alone 

0 as in obey, sjnnpliouy It is ibo d hIioi toned (tlio olhii 's a \ in 
moss, IS not Icnoiin in Asi.iltc language 

E' as in Hide, tnie , oi as the doulile *> ni iiool, foolish 

E tlic same sound sboit, as in imll, fullei 

Y as in young, ycai 

'W as in nai, mil 

El as ui height , oi as i in bite 

Eu as in Em ope, fend 

01 as in boil, joiner 

On (and an) as in house, sound 


The consonants aio the same as in English except that y i • aln ii>s Inid, 
as m God, give , ch aln.ijs as in chinch (not as in Chii'-fi in, am.lu)i) , nhi.i)'’ 
as in case, solstice (not like c, as in phiase) . and / aluai-. ns in tin, Latin 
(not hire sh, as in nation) 

In well-known voids I have ictained the visual spdlnm is m Pdhi (for 
Dilli or DiHi) , Bombay (for Mumbai) , Mjsoie(foi hlilitswai (>r M.nsur) 
Where the coiiupt names are onlj' applied to pailicnlarpi.t'sons .ind places, I 
have hmited them in that maniici The famous izvcis Indus and Ganges ue 
so called , wlule otheis, healing the same Indian ii.imcs, aie vmtton Sind and 
Ganga the Arabian piopbet is Mahomet, but .ill otheis of the "-ame Ai.ibic 
name are Mohammed Tamcilanc is used in bpeaking of the Taitai compieior, 
but Ti'miir on all otliei occasions 

There are other irregulantios guttuials and aspimtes aic soinetiineb used, 
and double consomants aie jiut in some cases vhcie the sound is binglc, as 
the double t m Attoc, vlnch is pronounced as in matter , while, in general, 
double consonants are somided separately, as in book-kceiung, bop-polo, oi 
drum-maker In names mtb ulucli I am not myself ac{|U.iintod, 1 .ini obliged 
to take the spelling of the author by wliom they aie mentioned 


[I hive corrected the Bpelliiig ^liero itwa 
evidently erroneous, is in Pans -Rim for Pnis^ 
Kami, i,c , and I have endeivomed (but not al 


vMjs Kucce^sfuUv) to maho On st/iUni uniform 
tluoughout the lliatorj — IZd ] 
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IIISTOEY OF INDliV 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

'^Ikdia. is bounded by the Himilaya mountains, the river Indus, 

and the sea Boundaries 

Its length fiom Cashmir to Cape Comoiin is about ofinOia 
1900 Biitish miles , and its breadth fiom the mouth of the 
Indus to the mountains east of the Brahmaputra considerably 
upwards of 1500 Biitish miles 

It IS ciossed from east to west by a chain of mountains, called 
those of Vindhya, which extends between the twenty- Natural di- 
thiid and twenty-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly 
from the desert north-west of Guzer^t to the Ganges 

The countiy to the north of this chain is now called Hindostan 
Hmdostan, and that to the south of it, the Deckaii ^ Deckan 
Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of the 
Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, and the high Natural di- 
tiact recently called Central India ^ Hmdostan 

The upper part of the basin of the Indus (now called the 
Panjab) is open and feitile to the east of the Hydaspes, but 
lugged to the west of that river, and sandy towards the junction 
of the fi.ve riveis -After the Indus foims one stieam, it flows 

’ The Mogul emperors fixed the Ner- ® [ “ Hmdustdn proper, contradistm- 
badda foi the limit of their provmces m gmshed from the southern pemnsula and 

those two great divisions, but the division eastern India {Dalshin and Pu7 b), is the 

of the nations is made by the Vindhya same wuth the Madhya Desa or cential 
mountams Itis wellremaited by Sir W region see Manu, u 21” (Colebrooke, 
Jones and Major Rennell, that both banks Tians As Soc i 133) Col Tod {ibid) 

, of riveis in Asia are generally mhabited by defines it as lymg between the Himdlaya 

the same community The rule apphes and Nerbadda, N and S , its eastern limit 
to Europe, and is as true of the Rhine or a hue m the mendian of the source of that 

the Po as of the Ganges and the Rile river at Amarakantak, passing through 

Rivers are pi ecise and convementlimitsfor Piaydg and meetmg the great northern 
artificial divisions, but they are no great ob- chain, on the W towards the Indus, it 

stacles to commumcation , and, to foim a comprehends all the tracts ■witbm the 
naturalsep? ration between nations, requires limits of cultivation — ^Ed ] 
the real obstructions of a mountam chain 

B 
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tliiougli s> pls/in I)6tw66ii mouiitS/iiis 3/iid. tiliG d.GS6it, of wliicli 
only the part within reach of its wateis is productive As it 
approaches the sea, it divides into several branches, and forms 
a fertile though ill-cultivated delta 

The basin of the Ganges (though many of the sti earns which 
water it have their rise m hilly countiies, and though the central 
part is not free from diversity of surface) may be said on the 
whole to be one vast and fertile plain This tiact was the resi- 
dence of the people who first figure m the histoiy of India , and 
it IS still the most advanced m civilization of all the divisions of 
that country 

A cham of hills, Icnown m the neighbourhood by the name of 
Aravalli, is connected by lower ranges with the western ex- 
tremity of the Vindhya mountains on the holders of Guzeiat, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmlr, in the 
direction of Delhi , forming the division between the deseit on 
the west and the central table-land It would be more coiiect 
to say the level of the desert , for the south-eastern portion, 
including Jodpiir, is a fertile country Except this tiact, all 
between the Aravalli mountams and the Indus, from the Satlaj 
or Hysudius on the north to near the sea on the south, is a 
waste of sand, in which are oases of difierent size and feitihty, 
the greatest of which is round Jdssalmir The narrow tiact of 
Cach inteivenes between the deseit and the sea, and makes a 
soit of bridge from Guzerat to Sind 

Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions 
It IS a table-land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet above 
the sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the west, and 
those of Vindhya on the south , suppoited on the east by a lowei 
range in Bundelcand, and slopmg giadually on the north-east into 
the basin of the Ganges It is a diveisified but fertile tiact 
The Vindhya mountains form the southern hmit of Hindostan , 
beyond them, separated by the deep valley of the 
thoDeckan Neibadda, is a parallel cham called Injadri oi Satpuia, 
which must be crossed before we leach the next natural division 
in the valley of the Tapti. This smaE tract is low, but the 
rest of the Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a table-land 
of tiiangiilai form, about the level of that of Cential India, 
suppoited on all sides by langes of hills The two longest 
ranges, which run towards the south, follow the form of the 
pemnsula, and between them and the sea lies a low nariow 
tiact, forming a sort of belt round the whole coast The hills 
which support the table-land are called the Ghd,ts The range 
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to the west is the highest and most maiked , and the low tiact 
beneath it nairowest and most rugged 

The table-land itself is greatly diversified in suiface and fei- 
tility Two jiaits, however, are strongly distmguished, and the 
limit between them may be maiked by the Waida, from its 
souice'in the Injadii lange, north-west of Nd,gpui, to its junction 
Avith the God^veii, and then by the joint iiveis to the sea All 
to the noith and east of these riveis is a vast finest spotted with 
villages, and sometimes interrupted by cultivated tiacts of con- 
siderable extent To the south-west of the riveis, the countiy, 
though varied, is generally open and cultivated 

Guzel at and Bengal aie regarded by the natives as neithei 
included m Hmdostan nor the Deckan, they differ greatly fiom 
each other, but each has a resemblance to the pait of Hmdostan 
■which adjoins it 

Though the Deckan, properly speaking, includes all to the 
south of the Vindhya mountains, yet, in modern piactice, it is 
often limited to the part between that chain and the iivei Kishna 
The supeificial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 
squaie miles The population may be taken at Supei-fici-a 

, 1, measure- 

140,000^000, out this is the present population, in mentand 
very early Hmdfi times it was certainly much less, and ofLcUa 
in later days piobably much greater^ 


® These estimates cannot pretend to ac- 
curacy Hamilton {Descuption ofHindos- 
ta ?, 1 37) conjectured the number of 

square miles to be 1,280,000, and the popu- 
lation 134,000,000 

An official Report laid before the Com- 

Bengal Lower provmces 
Bengal Upper provinces 
Bengal cessions fiom Berdr 

Total Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


mittee of the House of Commons on 
Indian affaiis, October 11, 1831, will (if 
certain blanks be filled up) make the ex- 
tent in square mdes 1,287,483, and the 
population 140,722,700. The followmg 
are the jiarticulars — 

Squ ire Miles Population 

153,802 37,500,000 

66,510 32,200,000 

85,700 (1 ) 3,200,000 

306,012 72,900,000 

141,923 13,500,000 

64,938 (2 ) 6,800,000 


Total British possessions 512,873 93,200,000 

Allied States 614,610 (3) 43,022,700 

Ranjit Smg possessions in the Panj^b (4 ) 60,000 3,500,000 

Smd 100,000 1,000,000 

Total of all India . 1,287,483 140,722,700 


The superficial extent of the British 
territories and those of the alhes is given 
in the above Report, the former from 
actual siiivey, and the latter partly from 
survey and partly fiom computation 


The population of the British territories 
IS also from the Report, and is founded on 
official estimates, except in the followmg 
instances, where I computed the numbers 
(1 ) The cessions fiom Beifir amount to 
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^ The population is veiy unequally distiibuted In one very 
extensive district of Bengal Proper (BaidwAn) it was ascer- 
tained to be 600 souls to the squaie mile.^ In some forest 
tracts, 10 to the squaie mile might be an exaggeiation 

Though the number of large towns and cities in India is 
remaikable, none of them are very populous In their present 
state of dechne, none exceed the population of second -i ate cities 
in Euiope Calcutta, without its suburbs, has only 265,000 
inhabitants, and not moie than two or thiee of the otheis can 
have above 200,000 fixed population ® 

A tiact, extending from 8° north latitude to S5,° and varying 
chmato and 111 height fi’om tlic Icvel of the sea to the summits of 
seasons Himalaya, must natuially include the extremes of heat 
and cold, but on the geneial level of India within the gieat 
northern chain, the diveisity is comparatively inconsiderable 
The characteristic of the climate, compaied to that of Euiope, 
IS heat In a great part of the country the sun is scorching for 
thiee months in the year , “ even the wmd is hot, the land is 
blown and parched, dust flies in whirlwinds, all brooks become 


near 86,000 square miles , of these, 30,000 
on the Nerbadda are compaiatiiely well 
peopled , and I hare allowed them 60 souls 
to the square mile The i emainmg 66,000 
are so full of forests, that I ha\e only 
allowed 25 souls to the square mile 

(2 ) For one district, nndei Bombay (the 
Northern Concan), the extent is given from 
survey, but ivithout a guess at the popula- 
tion I have allowed the same rate as that 
of the adjoining distnct (the Southern 
Coiican), "wlucli is 100 to the scj^uaie 
mile It IS probably too much, but the 
amount is so small as to make the error 
immaterial 

(3 ) No estimate is given of the popu- 
lation of the allied states, some parts of 
which have 300 or 400 souls to the square 
mile, while others are neaily deserts On 
consideration, I allow 70 souls to the 
square mile, ^vhlch makes the population 

wOjOSSjZ 00 

(4 ) The area and population of Sind 
and populution of the Banjilb are taken 
iromBwncs'sTxavel^n 286, and m 227 
The crtent of the Panjdb is little more than 
a guess, which I have hararded, rather 
than leave the Statement incomplete 

The extent of Europe is about 2,793,000 
square miles, the population 227,700,000 
(“ Companion to the Almanack for 1829 ” 
fi om Walkenaer and Balbi ) If we deduct 
the 1,758, / 00 square miles in Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, as proposed by 
Majoi RenneU, for the sake of comparison. 


w'e find the rest of Europe containing 
1,035,300 square miles, and India 1, 
294,002, being nearly a tlurd greater than 
Euiope But Europe, when fieed from 
the northern w astes, has the advantage in 
population , foi, after deductmg Russia, 
Sweden, and Noiway, about 60,518,000 
souls, Europe has still 167,182,000 souls, 
and India only 140,000,000 [SeeApp VI] 

^Mr Bayley, Asiatic Rcscarc/ics, xn 549 

* For Calcutta see the Repoi't of the 
House of Commons, October 11, 1831 
Foi Benares, see Asiatic Jteseai dies, xvii 
474, 479, w'heie it is stated that 200,000 
constitutes the fixed population of the city 
and suburbs, and that 100,000 more may 
come m on the gieatest occasions of pil 
grimage 

[According to the census of May, I860, 
the population of Calcutta was as follow's 


{Thornton's Gazetted) — 

Europeans 

6,233 

Eurasians 

4,615 

Americans 

892 

Chmese 

,847 

Asiatics 

16,342 

Hindus 

274,335 

Mahomedans 

110,918 

1 

413,182 

But these numbers are by no means trust- 

w orthy — Ed ] 

® The theimometer often 

rises above 


100° during part of the hottest days R 
has been known to reach 120 ° 
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dry, small rivers scarcely keep up a stieam, and tlie largest are 
reduced to comparatively narrow cliannels in the midst of vast 
sandy beds 

In wmter, slight frost sometimes takes place for an hour or 
two about suniise , but this is only m the paits of the country 
which lie far noith, or are much elevated above the sea At a 
low level, if towards the south, the gieatest cold in wmter is 
only modeiate heat, and on an average of the whole of India, 
it IS not much more than what is marked temperate on oui 
thermometers , while the hottest time of the day even at that 
peiiod uses above our summer heat The cold, however, is much 
gi eater to the feelings than would be supposed from the theimo- 
metei In the months which approach to neither extreme, the 
tempeiature is higher than m the heat of summer in Italy 

The next pecuharity in the chmate of India is the periodical 
rainy season The lains are brought fiom the Indian Ocean 
by a south-west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which lasts 
fiom June to October They aie heaviest near the sea, espe- 
cially in low countries, unless in situations protected by moun- 
tains The coast of Coiomandel, foi instance, is sheltered from 
the south-west monsoon by the Gh^ts and the table-land, and 
receives its supply of ram m October and November, when the 
wind blows fiom the noi th-east across the Bay of Bengal The in- 
tenseness of the faU of ram can scarcely be conceived m Em ope 
Though it IS confined to foui months, and in them many days of 
eveiy mouth, and many houis ofeveiy day, aiefair, yet the whole 
fall of ram m India is consideiably more than double that which 
IS distributed over the whole twelve months in England 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year into 
three seasons the hot, the ramy, and the cold, or rather temperate, 
which last IS a good deal longer than either the other two 

The fertile soil and rich pioductions of India have Natural pro- 
long been proverbial ductions 

Its foiests contain many timber-trees, among which the teak 
IS, for ship building, and most other purposes, at least Trees 
equal to the oak The sal is a lofty and useful timbei-tiee 
sandal, ebony, and other rai e and beautiful woods are found in 
diffeient quantities, but often m profusion Banyan-tiees, 
cotton- trees,^ sissoo (oi blackwood- trees), mangoes, tamaiinds, 
and .other ornamental and useful trees are scatteied ovei the 

’ TkiB IS not the low shrub which bears seeds are encased m a substance lesem- 
common cotton, but a lofty tree covered at bling cotton, but hghter and more silky in 
one time with flowers of glowing crimson, its texture t 

and at another with pods, in which the 
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cultivated countiy. The bAbul (Mimosa Arabica. or gum- 
aiabic-tree) with its sweet-scented yellow fiowei, glows in 
piofusion, both in the woods and iilains, as do two kinds of 
acacia and vaiious othei floweiing tiees MulbeiTies are 
planted in great numbers, and are the means of fumislnng a 
large supply of silk The cocoa, palmyia, and other jiahns are 
common The fiist of these yields a nut filled with a milky 
fluid, and lined with a thick coating of kernel, which is service- 
able as food, and on account of the oil winch is manufactuiod 
from it to a vast extent The slid! is used foi cups and other 
vessels, some of which aie in umveisal use The thick husk, 
in winch the nut is enveloped, is composed of fibres, which 
foim a valuable coidasre, and make the best soit of cable. 
The wood, though not capable of being employed in carpentei’s 
woik, IS peculiarly adapted to jnpes for conveying watei, beams 
foi bioad but light wooden bridges, and other purposes, wlieie 
length is moie lequiied than solidity The bamboo, being hol- 
low, light, and strong, is almost as generally useful when 
entire, the varieties in its size make it equally fit foi the Jaiice 
of the soldiei, the pole of Ins tent, oi the mast which sustains 
the ensign of his cliief , for the oidinai}^ staff of the peasant, oi 
for the rafter of Ins cottage All scaffolding in India is com- 
posed of bamboos, kept togethei by lopes instead of nails 
When split, its long and flexible flbie adapts it to baskets, mats, 
and innumerable other puijDOses , and when cut across at the 
joints, it forms a bottle often used foi oil, milk, and spiiits 

The wood of the palm is employed in the same maimer as that 
of the cocoa- tiee its leaves also are used for the thatch, and 
even for the walls of cottages while the sap, which it yields 
on incision (as well as that of the bastaid date-tiee), supplies a 
gieat proportion of the spirituous hquor consumed in India 
The mahua (a timber-tiee of the size of an oak, which 
abounds in all the forests) produces a fleshy flower, fiom which 
also a gieat deal of spirit is distilled , while it is still more 
important as an aiticle of food among the hill tubes To re 
turn to the jialms, another beautiful specimen bears a nut, which, 
mixed with the pungent and aromatic leaf of the bitel-vine, and 
the gum called catechu, is chewed by all classes thioughout 
India Sago is the produce of another kmd of palm 

The mountains of Himalaya present a totally diffeient vege- 
tation Pines, oaks, and other forest trees of Europe and A&ia, 
rhododendrons, and many other magmficent shrubs, abound 
throughout the cham, often on a gigantrc scale. 
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Pepper and caidamums giow in abundance on tlie -western 
coast, and cinnamon m Ceylon capsicum, gingei, SiMOCSj &.C 
cummin, coiiander, turmeiic, and vaiious otliei spices aie 
eveiywhcie a common pioduce of the fields We aie indebted to 
India foi many -well-known aiomatics, and the wildest bills aie 
coveied with a liiglil}'- scented glass, the essential oil of which 
IS supposed by some to have been the spikenaid of the ancients 
Many tiees supply medicines as camphor, cassia fistulaiis, 
aloes, &c ; otlicis yield useful lesins, gums, and vainishes 

The woods aie filled iintli tiees and cieepeis, bcaimg floweis 
of evei3’- foini and hue, while the oleandei, gloiiosa supeiba, 
and manj' othei beautiful shiubs, glow Muld m the open countiy 
The lotus and watci-lilj'" float on the suiface of the lakes and 
ponds, and thcie aie many sweet-scented floweis, the perfume 
of which, though othei wise exquisite, is m general too powei- 
ful foi Euiopeans 

Whole plains aie coveied with cotton, tobacco, and poppies 
foi opium, even loses aie giown, in some places, over Agncuitura 
fields of gieat extent, foi atai and lose-watei Sugai- rroduu*’ 
cane, though still moic abundant, lequiies iich and well-wateied 
spots, and not spiead over the face of the counti}’- like the 
pioductions just mentioned Lai go tiants of land are given up 
to indigo, and many other moie biilliant dyes aie among the 
pioduce of the fields Flax, mustaid, sesamum, palma Chiisti, 
and othei plants, jneld an ample supply of oil, both foi culmaiy 
and other pui poses 

The pimcipal food of the people of Hmdostan is wheat, and 
in tlie Deckaii jowili and bdjia iice, as a geneial aiticle of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and pait of Behd,i, ^ylth the 
low country along the sea all lound the coast of the Peninsula 
in most paits ol India it is onij^ used as a luxuiy^ In the 
southern pait of the table-land of the Deckan the body of the 
people live on a small and pool giam called idgi 

Though these giains each alfoid the pimcipal supply to 
paiticular divisions, they aie not confined to then own tiacts 


® Jowdr(HolcuBBorgnm) It glow son a 
reedj ptein to tlio height of 8 or 1 0 feet, 
and heirs n regnlai Ij -shaped clustere of 
innuineiable round giains, about twice as 
big as muf-bird Beed It is common all 
o\ei the Lennt, undei the name of duira 
(oi dounah), and m Gieece, where it is 
called Ldl.imboki , theie is likewise a 
coaise hoit in Italy, called mehca lossa, 
or SOI go ios-50 


B.l]i a ^Holeus spicatus) resembles a bul- 
rufeh, the head being covered with a round 
giam, smaller, sw'eetei, and more nounsh- 
ing than that of jowib 

^ It was piobablj the circumstance of 
our eii ly settlements in Bengal and on the 
coast of Coromandel that led to the com- 
mon opinion that nee is the geneial food 
of Indi i 

Cjmosurus coiocanus 
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Bajra and jowAr aic almost- as inuclv consumed as wlicat in 
Ilmdosfcan, and aic gl0^yn, tliougli in a less degice, in the nce- 
coimtiies, wlieat is not uncommon in tlio Bcdcan, and is so\vn 
m the lice-countiics, ncc is moic oi less laiscd ail ovci India 
in favouiablo situations, as undci lulls, oi whcic a gieat com- 
mand of watei IS obtained l\y aitificial mean^ 

Bailej’^ is little eaten, and oats till latolyivcie unknown, but 
tlieie aie sevcial smallei soiUs of giain, such as millet, pamcimi 
Italicura,* and othci kinds foi udncli u e have no name Alai^e 
IS a good deal grown for the sliaw', and the heads, wdien young 
and tendei, aic toasted and eaten as a dehcac3' b^* the Mllageis, 
but I doubt if the giain is ever made into hi earl 

Theie aie man}’' kinds of pulse, of which theie is a veil' gi eat 
consumption bj’ people of all lanks, and a \-uict3' of loots and 
vegetables, ^Mvhich, with alaige addition of the common sjiiccs 
foim the oidmaiy messes used b}’' tbe pooi to give a iclisli to 
then hiead Many fiiiits arc accessible to tbe poor, especially' 
mangoes, melons, and vvatci -melons, of winch the tw'o last aie 
giown m the wide beds of the nvcis duiing the diy* w'cathei 
Gouids and cucuinbeis aic most abundant They’’ ate sown 
round the huts of the poor, and tiailcd over the loofs, so that 
the whole building is covcicd with gicen loaves and laige 
yellow floweis Tlie mango, which is the best of the Indian 
fiuits, IS likewise by much the most common, the tiec which 
bears it being eveiywheie planted m oicliaids and singly', and 
thiivmg without any fuitlier caie Plantains oi bananas, 
guavas, custaid-apples, jujubes, and othei fiuits of tiopical 
climates, aie also common^*’ Giapes aie plentiful as a garden- 
Irait, but not planted foi wnne Oranges, limes, and citions 
aie also m geneial use, and some soits aie excellent Figs aie 
not quite so general, but aie to be had in most places, and in 
some (as at Pdna, in the Deckan) they are peihaps the best in 
the woild Pine-apples aie common everywlieie, and grow wild 
in Pegu 

Hoises, camels, and working-cattle are fed on pulse Tlieir 

“ As the egg plant or hnu]a], the love Se\ eral Chinese fruits have lat-ely 

apple or tomato, yams, sweet potatoes, been introduced inth success, and some 
carrots, radishes, onions, garlic, spinach, Eui opean ones, of w Inch the peach and 
and many other sorts, wild and cultivated, stiawbeny are the only hmds that are 
known or tmknown m Em-ope completely naturalized The apples are 

One of the most remarkable, and in small and bad , and pears, plums, etc , do 
some places the most common, is the jack, not succeed at all 

an exceedingly nch and luscious fruit, In TTindostanit isasort calledchanna, 

which grows to the weight of sixty or of which each pod contains a smgle pea 
seventy pounds, directly from the ti uni of on a low plant, from the leaves of which 
a tall forest tree ^ the natives make vinegar It is the Cicer 
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foiage IS cluefly wheat-straw, and that of the jowai and hdjia, 
which, being full of saccharine matter, is veiy nourishing 
Hoises get fresh grass diied in the sun, but it is only in parti- 
cular places that hay is stacked 

Theie aae in some places thiee harvests, in all two Bajia, 
jow^r, nee, and some other grains are sown at the begmmng of 
the rains and reaped at the end Wheat, bailey, and some 
othei soits of grain and pulse npen dunng the winter, and are 
cut m spimg 

Elephants, ihmoceioses, bears, and wild buffaloes are confined 
to the foiests Tigeis, leopaids, panthers, and some Animals 
othei wild beasts are found theie also, but likewise inhabit 
patches of underwood, and even of high gram, in the cultivated 
lands This is also the case with wild boais, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, and game of aU desciiptions, in the utmost abundance 
Lions aie only found in particular tracts Great numbeis of 
many soits of deer and antelopes are met with in all parts 
Monkeys aie numeious in the woods, in the cultivated countiy, 
and even in towns Porcupines, ichneumons, a species of arma- 
dillo, Iguanas, and othei lizaids, are found m all places , as aie 
serpents and other reptiles, noxious oi innocent, in abundance 

There are hoises in plenty, but they aie only used for iidmg 
Foi eveiy soit of diaught (ploughs, caits, guns, native chariots, 
’&c), and for cairiage of all soits of baggage and merchandise, 
almost the whole dependence is on oxen The fiequency of 
rugged passes in some paits, and the annual destiuction of the 
roads by the lains m others, make the use of pack-cattle much 
greater than that of draught-cattle, and produce those innume- 
rable dioves which so often choke up the travelleis’ way, as they 
aie transporting gi am, salt, and other articles of commerce fiom 
one province to anothei 

Camels, which travel faster, and can carry more bulky loads, 
aie much employed by the nch, and are numerous in armies 
Elephants are also used, and are indispensable for carrying large 
tents, heavy carpets, and othei articles which cannot be divided 
Buffaloes aie very numeious, but they are chiefly kept for milk, 
of which great quantities (m various prepaiations) are con- 
sumed they are not unfiequently put in carts, aie used for 
ploughmg m deep and wet soils, and more laiely for carnage 

anetinitm of botanists, and exactly the The commonest of these are claiafied 

Cece of Italy In the Deckan the pulse butter (ghl) and a sort of acid curd (dahi), 
used IS chlti, a small hard pea, which must which is called yourt m the Levant Cheese 
be boiled before it is eaten, even by is scarcely knoivn, and butter never used 
•mimals in its natural state 
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Slieep aie as common as in European countries, and goats moie 
so Swine are kept by the lowest casts, poultiy aie compaia- 
tively scaice, in small villages at least, from the piejudice of the 
Hmdds against fowls , but the common fowl is found wild m 
gieat numbers, and resembles the bantam kind The peacock 
also IS common in a wild state White cranes and egiettes aie 
extremely numerous thioughout the yeai , and grey cianes, wild 
geese, smpes, ortolans, and other bmds of passage, come in in- 
ci edible numbers at their season Eagles aie found m some 
places, as aie various kinds of falcons Vultures aie veiy 
common, and kites beyond number Most Enghsli birds aie 
common (except smgmg-birds) , besides parrots, or rather pero- 
quets, and vaiious buds of splendid plumage, for which we have 
not even names 

Fish is abundant, and is a great article of food m Bengal, and 
some othei countries 

Crocodiles are often seen both in rivers and large ponds. 

None of the mmerals of India have attracted attention except 
simeiais diamonds and iron The steel of India was m request 
with the ancients * it is celebrated in the oldest Persian poem, 
and IS still the material of the scimitars of Khoiasd,n and Da- 
mascus The mfeiior stones opals, amethysts, garnets, chiy- 
solites, beryls, cornelians, agates, &c, are found in considerable 
([uantities Most of the peails m the world, and all the best, aie 
taken up from beds near Ceylon Rock-salt is found in a range 
of mountams in the Panjab , and salt is made in large quantities 
■‘^'om the water of the Samber Lake m Ajmfr, and liom that of 
the sea Saltpetre is so abundant as to supply many other 
countries 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of 
climate and season have great effect on military opeiations m 
India The passes through the chains of hills that intersect the 
countiy regulate the direction of the roads, and often fix the 
fields of battle Campaigns are generally suspended duimg the 
rains, and resumed at the end of that season, when giam and 
forage aie abundant The site of encampments is very gieatly 
affected by the supply of water, which must be easy of access to 
the thousands of cattle which accompany every aimy, clnefly fo^ 
cairiage One party is often able to loice his enemy into action 
by occupymg the water at which he intended to halt A failure 
of the penodical rams bungs on all the honors of famine 


* It IS mentioned m the Talmud, (A-\oddh ZIrdh) as “paizeM Hmdudh ” 
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HINDtrS. 

4 

BOOK I. 

STATE OF THE HINDlJS AT THE TIME OF MENU’s CODE 

As the ludest nations are seldom destitute of some account of 
the tiansactions of their ancestors, it is a natuial sub- Preinm -irj 
ject of sui prise that the Hindds should have attamed 
to a high pitch of civihzation without any woik that at all 
approaches to the character of a history ^ 

The fragments which remam of the lecoids of their tiansac- 
tions aie so mixed with fable, and so distorted by a fictitious and 
extiavagant system of chionology, as to lender it hopeless to 
deduce fiom them any continued thread of authentic nanative 
No date of a public event can be fixed befoie the invasion of 
Alexander, and no connected relation of the national transactions 
can be attempted until aftei the Mahometan conquest ® 

But notwitbstandmg this remaikable failuie m the annals of 
the early Hindus, theie is no want of infoimation regaiding their 
laws, manneis, and leligion, which it would have been the most 
useful object of an account of then pioceedings to teach, and if 
we can ascertain their condition at a remote peiiod, and maik 
the changes that have since taken place, we shall lose veiy little 
of the essential part of their histoiy 

A view of the rehgion of the Hindus is given, and some light 
is thiown on their attainments m science and philosophy, by the 
Vddas, a collection of ancient hymns and prayeis which aie sup- 
posed to have been i educed to then present foim m the fouiteenth 
centuij'' befoie the Chiistian eia, but the first complete pictuie 
of the state of society is affoided by the code of laws which beais 

’ The history of Cashmir scarcelyfomas liable to be affected by foreign maniiei s , 
an exception Though it refers to earher and the example seems never to have been 
nutings of the same nature, it n as begun followed by the rest of the Hiudhs 
moie than a century after the Mahometan * [It is most important for the readei to 

conquest of CasbmSr even if it u ere an- bear this sentence in mind, during the 
cieiit, it is the ivorkof a small sequestered whole of the “ Hindu penod ” It is oiilj 
tenitoiy on the utmost holders of India, at those points when other nations came 
which, by the accounts coiitauied m the into contact with the Hindus, that wc aie 
lustoiy itself, seems to have been long able to settle any details accunvtelj — Ed] 
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the name of Menu, and whicli was piobal^ly diawn uj) in the 
ninth century befoie Chiist® 

With that code, eveiy history of the Hindfis must begin But 
to gain accurate notions even of the people contemporary witli 
the supposed Menu, we must remembei that a code is nevei the 
work of a smgle age, some of the eailiest and ludest laws being 
pieseived and incorpoiated with the impiovements of the most 
enlightened times To take a familiar example, theie are many 
ot the laws in Blackstone the existence of which pioves a high 
state of lefinement m the nation, but those lelating to witchcraft 
and the wagei of battle affoid no coiiesponding proof of the con- 
tinuance of barbaiism down to the age in which the Commen- 
taiies weie wntten 

Even if the whole code lefened to one peiiod it would not 
show the leal state of manneis Its injunctions aie diawn from 
the model to which it is wished to laise the community, and its 
prohibitions fiom the woist state of ciime which it was possible 
to apprehend It is to the general spirit of the code, theiefoie, 
that we must look foi that of the age , and even then we must 
soften the features befoie we leacli the actual condition of the 
people I have adhered to the usual plnaseology in speaking of 
this compilation , but, though early adopted'as an unquestionable 
authoiity foi the law, I should scaicely ventuie to legaid it as a 
code drawn up for the regulation of a paiticular state undei the 
sanction of a government It seems rather to be the work of a 
learned man, designed to set forth his idea of a peifect common- 
wealth under Hmdd institutions On this supposition it would 
show the state of society as coriectly as a legal code, since it is 
evident that it mcoipoiates the existing laws, and any alterations 
it may have introduced, with a view to bimg them up to its 
pieconceived standard of perfection, must still have been diawu 
from the opimons which pi evaded when it was wiitten These 
consideiations being piemised, I shall now give an outline of the 
mfo^ation contained m Menu , and, afterwaids, a description of 
le Hmdus as they aie to be seen in piesent tunes 

The alterations effected durmg the mteival will appear from 
a compaiison of the two pictuies, and a view of the nation, at 
a paiticular point of the tiansition, wiU be afforded from the 
accounts which have been left to us by the Greeks 


® See Appendix I “On the Age of 
Menu ” [Tins date is quite unfounded, — 
see this, and some other questions con- 


nected with the code, discussed m the 
notes to App I — Ed ] 
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CHAPTER I 


DIVISION AND EJEPLOYMENT OF CLASSES 


The first feature that strikes us m the society desciibed by Menu 
IS the division into four classes^ or casts (the sacerdotal, the mili- 
taiy, the industrious, and the servile) In these we are stiuck 
with the prodigious elevation and sanctity of the Biamins, and 
the studied degTadation of the lowest class. 

The^'thiee fiist classes, though by no means equal, aie yet 
admitted into one pale they all partake in ceitam sacred iites, 
to which peeuhar importance is attached throughout the code , 
and they appear to form the whole community foi whose govern- 
ment the laws are framed The fourth class and the outcasts aie 
no further considered than as they contribute to the advantage of 
the supeiior casts 

A Biamm is the chief of all created beings , the world and all 
in it aie his through him, indeed, other moitals enjoy Bramms 
life,^ by his imprecations he could destroy a king, with his 
tioops, elephants, horses, and cais,® could frame other woilds 
and legents of worlds, and could give being to new gods and new 
mortals^ A Biamin is to be treated with more resjiect than a 
lung ® TTis life and person are protected by the seveiest laws in 
this world,® and the most tiemendous denunciations for the next’ 
He IS exempt from capital pumshment, even for the most enoi- 
mous Climes® His offences against othei classes aie tieated with 
remaikable lenity,® while all offences agamst him aie pumshed 
with tenfold seventy 

Yet it would seem, at fiist sight, as if the Biamins, content 
with giatifying them spnitual pnde, had no design to piofit by 
woildly wealth or power The life presciibed to them is one of 
laboiious study, as well as of austerity and retirement 

The first quartei of a Biamin’s hfe he must spend as a student,’’ 
duimg which time he leads a life of abstmence and humiliation 
His attention should be uniemittmgly diiected to the V^das, and 


’ Then Old class is adopted Iieie, as 
being used in Sir W Jones’s translation of 
Menu , but cast istbe term used in India, 
and b 5 ’^ the old ivnters on that country 
It is often uuitten caste in late books, and 
has sometimes been mistaken for an Indian 
word, but it IB an English woid, found in 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and deiived fiom 
the Spanish or Portuguese, — casta, a 
breed. 


= Ch. 1 96, 100, 101 ® Ch ix 31: 

* Ch IX 315 ® Ch 11 139 

® Ch IX 232, and viu 281—283 
Ch XI 205—208, and n 165— 1C9 
® Ch vm 3S0 
^ Ch 'vni 276, 378, 379 
»'> Ch Tui 272, 283, 325, 377 and xi 
205, 206 

" Ch 11 175—210 
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should on no account be wasted on worldly studies He should 
tieat his preceptoi with imphcit obedience, and with humble 
lespect and attachment, which ought to be extended to his family 
He must peifoim various servile offices for his preceptor, and 
must labour foi himself in bringing logs and other materials for 
saciifice, and water for oblations He must subsist entiiely by 
begging from door to door 

For the second quarter of his life, he hves with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordmary duties of a Bramin. These 
are biiefly stated to be, readmg and teaching the Vddas , sacii- 
ficmg and assistmg others to sacrifice, bestowing alms, and 
accepting gifts 

The most honourable of these employments is teaching It is 
lemaikable that, unlike other religions, where the digmty of the 
priesthood is derived from their service at the temples, a Biamin 
IS considered as degraded by performing acts of woiship oi assist- 
mg at sacrifices, as a professions^ AH Bramins are stiongly and 
repeatedly prohibited fjom receiving gifts from low-born, Avicked, 
01 unworthy persons s® They are not even to take many presents 
from unexceptionable givers, and aie carefully to avoid making it 
a habit to accept of unnecessary presents^® When the regular 
somces fail, a Biamin may, for a mere subsistence, glean, oi beg, 
01 cultivate, or even (m case of extreme necessity) he may trade, 
but he must in no extremity enter into service, he must not 
have recourse to popular conversation, must abstain from music, 
singing, dancing, gammg, and generally from everything mcon- 
sistent with gravity and composuie 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, should 
avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Yddas,^® and 
should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison Yet 
he IS not to subject himself to fasts, or other needless seven- 
ties All that IS required is, that his hfe should be decorous, 
and occupied m the prescribed studies and observances Even 
his diess IS laid down rvith mmuteness, and he may easily be 
figured (much as learned Biamins aie stiU), quiet and demuie, 
clean and decent, “ his hair and beard chpped, his passions sub- 
dued, his mantle white, and his body puie,” with a staff and a 
cop3" of the Vddas in his hands, and bright golden imgs m his 
eais-^ When he has paid the three debts, by reading the sciip- 

These niles nic novrol)=eneclbj pro- Ch iv 84 , x 109, 110, 111, m 

fc''«ecl ‘•tudent* oul\ — if bj them 194 — 107 Ch i\ 1S6 

Ch \ 75, 70, 85 Ch n. G3, 64 Ch iv 3C, 17 

** Ch in 180, and iv 205 A feeling Ch n 162 “ Ch iv 34 

hicb btill subsihts in full force •' Cb ir 35,36 
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tures, begetting a bon, and pei forming the legulai saciifiees, be 
' may (even in the second portion of his life) make over all to bis 
son, and lemam in bis farmly bouse, with no employment but 
that of an umpire 

The third poition of a Bramin’s life be must spend as an 
ancboiite in the woods Clad in bark, oi m the skin of a black 
antelope, \vitb bis hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare 
eaitb, lie must bve “without fire, without a mansion, wholly 
silent, feedmg on roots and fiuit” He must also submit to many 
and baisb moitifications, expose himself, naked, to the heaviest 
rams, wear humid gaiments in wmter, and in summer stand m 
the midst of five fires under the burning sun^® He must care- 
fully perfoim allaaeiifiLees and oblatvons, and considni it his special 
duty to fulfil the prescnbed forms and ceiemonies of religion 
In the last period of his life, the Bramm is nearly as solitary 
and abstracted as during the third But he is now released 
fiom all foims and external observances his business is con- 
templation his mortifications cease His diess more neaily 
resembles that of ordinary Biamms, and his abstinence, though 
still great, is not so iigid as befoie He is no longei to invite 
suffeiing, but is to cultivate equanimity and to enjoy delight in 
meditation on the Divinity , till, at last, he quits the body “ as 
a bud leaves the branch of a tree at its pleasure ” 

Thus it appears that, duimg three-fourths of a Bramrn’s life, 
he was entirely excluded from the world, and, during the re- 
maining fouith, besides havmg his time completely occupied by 
ceremomes, and m leadmg the Vddas, he was expressly debaiied 
from the enjoyment of wealth or pleasure and from the pursuit 
of ambition But a little further acquaintance with the code 
makes it evident that these rules aie founded on a former con- 
dition of the Biamins , and that, although stiU regarded as the 
model for their conduct, they had already been encroached on 
by the temptations of power and I'lches 

The King must have a Biamin for his most confidential coun- 
sellor, and by Bramms is he to be instructed in policy as well 
as in justice and all learning^® The whole judicial authoiity 
(except that exercised by the King in person) is in the hands of 
Biamins,^^ and, although the perusal of the sacied writings is 
not withheld from the two nearest classes,^® yet the sense of them 
IS only to be obtained thiough the exposition of a Biamin^® 

22 Ch IV 257 2" Cli TO 58. 

22 Ch VI 1 — 29 [Eatlier "four fires ” — 2 ® Cfi to 43 

Ed] 27 yixi 9j 10, 11, and 60 

^ Gh VI 33, to the end 28 qj, ^ 1 2s qi, 108 — 113 
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The mteipietation of the laws is expicssly confined to tlie 
Bramms , and we can perceive, fioin the code itself, how large a 
shaie of the woik of legislation was in the hands of that ordei 

The propel ty of the sacied class is os well piotected by the 
law as its power Libeiality to Biamins is made incumbent on 
eveiy viituous man,®” and is the especial duty of a King®^ Sac- 
rifices and oblations, and aU the ceiemonies of leligioii, involve 
feasts and piesents to the Biamins,*^^ and those gifts must al- 
ways be libeial “the oigans of sense and action, reputation in 
this hfe, happiness in the next, hfe itself, children, and cattle, 
are all destioyed by a saciifice ofibied with tnfling gifts to the 
priests”®^ Many penances may be commuted for laige fines, 
which all go to the sacied class ^ If a Biamm finds a tieasme, 
he keeps it all , if it is found by anothei person, the King takes 
it, but must give one half to the Bramins On failuie of hens, 
the property of others escheats to the Ehng, but that of Bia- 
mins is dnnded among their class A learned Biamm is ex- 
empt from aU taxation, and ought, if in want, to be mamtained 
by the Kmg 

Stealing the gold of Bramms incurs an extraordinary pumsh- 
ment, which is to be inflicted by the King in peison, und is 
likely, in most cases, to be capital®® Their property is pro- 
tected by many other denunciations , and foi mjuiing then 
cattle, a man is to suffer amputation of half his foot 

The military class, though fai from being placed on an equal- 
ity with the Bramms, is still tieated with honour It is indeed 
csiiatnyas acknowledged that the sacerdotal oidei cannot prosper 
without the mihtary, or the mihtary without the sacerdotal, 
and that the prosperity of both m this world and the next de- 
pends on their coidial union 

The mihtary class enjoys, m a less degree, with respect to the 
Veisyas, the same inequality m ciimmal law that the Biamin 
possesses in respect to all the other classes The Kmg be- 
longs to this class, as probably do all his oidmaiy mimsteis^' 
The command of aimies and of mihtary divisions, in short, the 
whole nnhtaiy profession, and m strictness all situations of 


Ch. SI 1 — 6, and iv 226 — 235 
Gh vn 83—86 

Ch m 123 — 146, especially 138, 143 
Ch SL 39, 40 Priest is the word 
used by Sir W Jones throughout his 
translation , but as it has been shown that 
few Bzamms performed the public offices 
of religion, some other designation ii ould 


have been more appropriate 

•• Ch XI lir, 128—139 
Ch vm 37, 38 Ch ix 188, 189 
3" Ch Til 133, 134 
s® Ch vui 314 316, and xi 101 
Ch vm 325 Ch ix 322 

Ch vm 267, 268 Ch m 54 
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command, are also their biithright It is indeed very observ- 
able, that even m the code drawn up by themselves, with the 
exception of inteipietmg the law, no interference m the execu- 
tive government is ever allowed to Bramins 
The duties of the imlitaiy class are stated to be, to defend 
the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Vddas, and to 
shun the allurements of sensual gratification 

The lank of Veisyas is not high, for wheie a Bramin is en- 
joined to show hospitality to strangers, he is directed to veiayas 
show benevolence, even to a merchant, and to give him food at 
the same time with his domestics ^ 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading the Vddas, the duties 
of a Veisya are to keep heids of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend 
at mteiest, and to cultivate the land^® 

The practical knowledge lequired from a Veisya is more gene- 
ral than that of the other classes , foi in addition to a knowledge 
of the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough acquaintance with 
all commodities and all soils, he must understand the pioductions 
and wants of othei countries, the wages of servants, the vaiious 
dialects of men, and wliatevei else belongs to pui chase and sale 
The duty of a Sfidia is briefly stated to be to serve the other 
classes, but it is more particularly explained in dif- Sfidras 
feient places that his chief duty is to serve the Bramins,^® and 
it IS specially peimitted to him, in case of want of subsistence 
and mability to procuie service fiom that class, to serve a Csha- 
tiiya, 01 if even that service cannot be obtained, to attend on 
an opulent Veisya^® It is a general lule that, in times of di'=!- 
tress, each of the classes may subsist by the occupations allotted 
to those beneath it, but must never encroach on the employ- 
ments of those above it A Stidia has no class beneath him , 
but, if other employments fail, he may subsist by handicrafts, 
especially joinery and masoniy, painting and writing 
A Sfidra may perfoim sacrifices with the omission of the holy 
texts yet it is an offence requiring expiation for a Bramin to 
assist him in sacrificing®^ A Biamm must not read the Veda, 
even to himself, in the piesence of a Sfidra®® To teach him the 


» « Chap 1 89 « Ch m 112 

« Ch 1 90 Ch IS 329—332 

Ch 1. 91 « Ch IS 334 

Ch s 121 

Ch X 99, 100 I do not observe lu 
Menu the permission which is stated to be 
somewhere expressly given to a Sddra to 
become a trader or a husband man (Cole- 


brooke, Asiafte Researches, v 63 ) Their 
employment in husbandly, however, la 
now so common, that most people conceive 
it to be the special business of the cast 
Ch X 127, 128 

“ Ch X 109, 110, 111, and xl 42, 43 
^ Ch IV 99 
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law, or to instruct him in the mode of expiating sin, smks a 
Bramin into the hell called Asamviita 

It IS even forbidden to give him temporal advice®^ No 
offence is more repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against 
than that of a Branrnn receiving a gift fiom a SMra it cannot 
even he expiated by penance, until the gift has been restored 
A Bramm, staiving, may take diy giain Born a Sfidra, but must 
never eat meat cooked by him A Stidia is to be fed by the 
leavmgs of his master, or by his lefuse grain, and clad m his 
worn-out garments He must amass no wealth, even if he has 
the power, lest he become proud, and give pam to Bramms 
If a Sddra use abusive language to one of a superior class, his 
tongue IS to be sht^^ If he sit on the same seat with a Biamm, 
he IS to have a gash made on the part offending® If he advise 
him about his lehgious duties, hot od is to be dropped mto his 
mouth and ears 

These are specimens of the laws, equally ludicrous and m- 
human, which are made m favour of the other classes agamst 
the Sddras 

The proper name of a Sffdra is directed to be expiessive of 
contempt,®^ and the rehgious penance for killing him is the 
same as foi killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a limd, and various 
other animals 

Yet, . though the degraded state of a Sudra be sufficiently 
evident, his piecise civil condition is by no means so clear 
Sddras aie umversally termed the sm'v%le class, and, m one 
place, it IS declared that a Siidia, though emancipated by his 
master, is not released from a state of servitude, “for,” it is 
added, “ of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he he 
divested ? ” 

Yet every Sudra is not necessarily the slave of an individual, 
for it has been seen th at they are allowed to offer their services 
to whom they please, and even to exercise tiades on their oivu 
account there is nothing to lead to a behef that they aie the 
slaves of the state , and, indeed, the exemption of Sudras from 
the laws against emigration,®^ shows that no peifect right to 
their services was deemed to exist any where 

Their right to property (which was denied to slaves 
admitted m many places ® then persons aie protected, even 

« Ch IV 80, 81 eo Ch viu 272 Cb u 31 

« Cb M 194 197, and v 111 « Cb sl 131, 132 “ Cb viu 

“ Cb s 125 Ch X 129 « Ch ii 24 « Cb viu 4lt) 

Cb. VIU 270 “ Cb vui 281 Foi one instance, cb ix 157. 
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against tlieir mastei, wlio can only coriect them in a manner 
fixed by law, and equally applicable to wives, childien, pnpils, 
and youngei brothers That there were some Sudia slaves is 
indisputable, but there is every leason to believe that men of 
the other classes were also liable to fall into seivitude 

The condition of Sudras, theiefoie, was much better than that 
of the public slaves undei some ancient repubhcs, and, indeed, 
than that of the villains of the middle ages, or any other seivile 
class with which we are acquainted 

Though the line between the different classes was so strongly 
marked, the means taken to pi event their mixture do Mixture of 
not seem to have been nearly so much attended to as 
in after times The law in this respect seems rather dictated 
by jealousy of the honour of the women of the upper classes 
than b}?- legaid for the purity of descents 

Men of the three first classes are freely mdulged in the choice 
of women from any inferior cast,*® provided they do not give 
them the first place in their family But no mainage is per- 
mitted witli women of a higher class criminal intercourse with 
them is cheeked by the severest penalties , and then offspring 
is degraded far below either of its paients’'* The son of a 
Biamm, by a woman of the class next below him, takes a 
station mtermediate between his father and mother , and the 
daughteis of such connexions, if they go on marrying Biamins 
for seven generations, restore their piogeny to the' original 


Ch viii 299, 300 

68 g'Tlie condition of a Sddra in the 
Hindh system was infinitely preferable to 
that of the helot, the slave, or the serf of 
the Greek, the Roman, and the feudal 
systems He was independent, his ser- 
vices were optional , they were not agri- 
cultural, but domestic and personal, and 
claimed adequate compensation He had 
the power of accumulating wealth, or in- 
]unctions against his so doing would have 
been superfluous He had the opportunity 
of nsmg to_ rank, for the Purilnas record 
dynasties of Sudra kings, and even Manu 
notices their existence He might to a 
certam extent study and teach religious 
knowledge (‘ a behever in Scripture may 
receive pure knowledge, even from a 
Siidra ’ Manu, n 238), and he might per- 
form religious acts ‘ As a Sudra, without 
m]urmg another man, performs the lawful 
acts of the twice-born, even thus, without 
bemg censured, he gams exaltation m this 
world, and the next ’ Manu, x 128 See 


also 121 — ^131, and Vishnu Purdna, p 292, 
and note 

“No doubt the Sddrawas consideiedm 
some degree the property of the Brdhman, 
but he had rights and privileges, and free- 
dom, much beyond any othei of the servile 
classes of antiquity ” Mill (W ilson, note,) 
1 194 

At Yudbishthira’s mauguiation, as de- 
scnbed m the Mahdbhdrata, we find that, 
although the principal guests are Brah- 
mans and wamor=!, “ the invitations aie 
extended to respectable Vaisyas and to 
Sudras imiversally, the agricultural and 
servile classes thus having their due con- 
sideration, even at a ceiemonial of a reli- 
gious as well as of a political tendency ” 
At the actual sacrifice, however, no Sfidias 
were present See Wilson, Joum R A S 
voP vn p 138 — ^Ed ] 

® Ch u 238—240, and ui 13 
™ Ch m 14—19 
« Ch viu 366, 374—377 
« Ch X 11—19 Ch s 6 
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puiity of the sacerdotal class , but the son of a Sudra by a 
Biamm woman is a Chandala, “the lowest of mortals,”^® and 
h^s mteicouise with women of the higher classes produces "a 
lace moie foul than then begettei ” 

The classes do not seem to have associated at then meals even 
in the time of Menu , and theie is a stiilnng contrast between 
the cordial festivity recommended to Bramms with their own 
class, and the conatiained hospitality with which they aie 
directed to piepaie food after the Braimns for a militaiy man 
coming as a guest But there is no 'prolnhition in the code 
against eating with other classes, or pai talcing of food cooked 
by them (which is now the gieat occasion foi loss of cast), except 
in the case of Sddias, and even then the offence is expiated 
by living on water-giuel foi seven days 

Loss of cast seems, in geneial, to have been mcuired by 
Climes, or by omitting the piesciibed expiations for offences 
It IS remarkable that, in the four classes, no place is assigned 
to artisans Sudias, mdeed, are permitted to piactise mechanic 
tiades durmg a scaicity of other employment, but it is not 
said to whom the employment regulaily belongs Fiom some 
of the allotments mentioned in Chap X it would appeal that 
the artisans weie supphed, as they are now, fiom the mixed 
classes a ciicunistance winch affoids giound for suimise that 
the division mto casts took place while arts weie in too simple 
a state to leqiiire sepaiate workmen for each, and also that 
many generations had elapsed between that division and the 
code to allow so impoitant a poition of the employments of the 
community to be filled by classes foimed subsequently to the 
oiiginal distiibution of the people 


CHAPTER II 
government 

The govemment of the society thus constituted was vested m 
The Kills an absolute monarch The opening of the chaptei on 
government employs the boldest poetical figures to display the 
iiresistible powei, the gloiy, and almost the divimty of a King ^ 
He was subject, indeed, to no legal contiol by human autho- 

■* 011 X. 64 ■- Ch \ 12 oil 111 110 — 113 ” Cli w 

Ch X 29, 80 All mamage witli > Ch vu 1 — 13 
11 omen of loiiei clashes is iioiv piohibited 
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lifcy, and, although he is thieatened with punishment in one 
place, ^ and spoken of as subject to fine m another , ® yet no 
means aie piovided for enforcing those penalties, and neithei 
the councils nor the military chiefs appear to have possessed 
any constitutional power but what they derived from his will 
He must, however, have been subject to the laws pi omulgated m 
the name of the Diwmty , and the influence of the Bramins, both 
with him and with his people, would afford a stiong suppoit to 
the injunctions of the code 

Like other despots, also, he must have been kept within some 
bounds by the fear of mutiny and revolt ^ 

The object of the institution of a king is declaied to be, to 
restiain violence and to punish evil-doeis 

“Punishment wakes when guaids are asleep ” 

“ If a king wei e not to punish the guilty, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on a spit ” 

“ Owneiship would lemam with none , the lowest would ovei- 
set the highest 

The duties of a kmg are said generally to be, to act in his own 
domains with justice, chastise foreign foes with iigour, behave 
without duphcity to his friends, and with lenity to Bramms® 
He is respectfully to attend to the Bramins, and from them to 
learn lessons of modesty and composuie , from them, also, he is 
to learn justice, pohcy, metaphysics, and theology From the 
people he is to leain the tlieoiy of agiiculture, commerce, and 
other practical arts 

He is to withstand pleasure, lestram his angry passions, and 
resist sloth 

He IS to appoint seven ministeis, or rather counsellors (who 
seem to be of the mihtaiy class), and to have one learned Bramin 
distinguished above them all, m whom he is to repose 
his fuU confidence He is to appomt othei officers also, ooveinmeut 
among whom the most conspicuous is the one called “the Am- 
bassador/^ though he seems lather to be a minister for foreign 
affairs This person, hke all the others, must be of noble birth , 
and must be endued with great abflities, sagacity, and pene- 
tration He should be honest, popular, dexteious m business, 

® Ch vu 27 — 29 ® Ch viu 336 is compelled by the clamours of bis people 

'* In tbe “ Toy Cart,” a drama ivritten to bamsb bis belored q^ueen — See Wli.- 
about tbe commencement of our era, tbe son’s Hindu Theati e 
brrig IS dethroned, for tyranny, by a cow- * Cb vn 13 — 26 ® Cb vn 32 

berd, and m another drama, tbe “Uttara " Cb vu 43 
Biima Cbantia,” tbe great monarch Kama 
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acquainted witli countiies and with tlie times, liand&ome, in- 
ti epid, and eloquent 

The anny is to be immediately regulated by a commandei-m- 
clnef, the actual infliction of punishment, by the ofliceis of 
justice, the tieasuiy and the countiy, by the king liimself, 
peace and wai, by the Anibassadoi ® The king was doubtless to 
supei intend all those depaitmcnts ; but, when tiicd of overlook- 
ing the affans of men, ho might allow tliat duty to devolve on a 
well-quabfied piime mmistei 

His internal administiation is to be conducted by a chain of 
civil officeis, consisting of loidsof single townships oi villages, 
loids of 10 towns, loids of 100, and loids of 1000 towns 

These are all to be appointed by the king, and each is to report 
all oflences and distuibances to his immediate supeiioi 

The compensation of a lord of one town is to be the provisions 
and other articles to which the king is entitled from the town, 
that of a loid of 2 villages, 10 ploughs of land ; the lord of 100 
is to have the land of a small village, and of 1000, that ol a 
laige town^^ 

These officeis aie all to be undei the inspection of supeim- 
tendents of higli rank and gieat authoiity Theie is to be one 
in every large town oi city , and on them it depends to check 
the abuses to which the ofliceis of distiicts (it is said) are 
natuially prone 

The countiy is also to be paititioned into military divisions, 
in each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an 
approved officei,^^ whose tenitorial limits do not necessarily 
coiiespond with those of any of the ciinl magistrates 

The revenue consists of a shaie of all gram and of all other 

Ee^enue agricultui al pi oduce , taxes on commerce, a very small 
annual imposition on petty traders and shopkeepeis , and a foiced 
sennee of a day in each month by handicraftsmen 

The mei chants are to be taxed on a consideiation of the pi’rne 
cost of their commodities, the expenses of tiavellmg, and their 
net profits 

The following are the rates of taxation 

On cattle, gems, gold, and silver, added each year to the 

® Ch VII 5VI 69 ® Ch vu 141 “ [Ch vii 119 ] In the firet case the 

[The woM used in Manu is giama, compensation is denved from the small 
explained m Wdson’s Sansk Diet as “a fees m kind, which still form the remu 

village, a hanhet, an mhabited and un- nerationof the village ofiBcers, in the other 

fortified place, m the midst of fields and thiee cases, it consists of the Iting’s share 
meadow land, where men of the servile of the produce of the land specified, 
class mostly res»e, and vhere agriculture Ch vu 119-123 Ch vn H 

thrives Ed ] 1 » Ch vu 137, 138 
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capital stock, one-fiftieth, which in time of war or invasion 
may be increased to one-twentieth 

On grain, one-twelfth, one-eighth, or one-sixth, “according to 
the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it ” This also 
may be raised, m cases of emergency, even as far as one-fourth , 
and must always have been the most important item of the 
pubhc yevenue 

On the deal annual mcrease of trees, flesh-meat, honey, per- 
fumes, and seveial other natural productions and manufactuies, 
one-sixth 

The king is also entitled to 20 per cent on the profit of all 
sales Escheats for want of heirs have been mentioned as 
bemg his, and so also is all property to which no owner appeals 
withm three years after proclamation^® Besides possessmg 
mines of his own, he is entitled to half of all precious minerals 
in the earth He appears, likewise, to have a right of pre- 
emption on some descriptions of goods 

It has been aigued that, in addition to the rights which have 
just been specified, the king was regarded in the code as pos- 
sessmg the absolute pioperty of the land This opimon is sup- 
ported by a passage (VIII 39) where he is said to be “lord 
paramount of the soil,” and by another, where it is supposed 
to be directed that an occupier of land shall be responsible to 
the king if he fails to sow it (VIII. 243) 

In reply to this it is uiged, that the first quotation is de- 
prived of its force by a similar passage (VII 7), wheie the king is 
said to be “ the regent of the waters and the loid of the firmament ” 
The second is answered by denying its correctness , but even 
if undisputed, it might only be a piovision against the king’s 
losing his shaie of the produce in consequence of the neglect of 
the proprietor A text is also produced in opposition to the 
king’s claim, m which it is stated that “ land is the property of 
him who cut away the wood,” or, m the words of the commen- 
tator, “ who tilled and cleared it ” (IX 44) But the conclusive 
argument is, that the king’s share bemg hmited, as above, to 
one-sixth, oi at most one-fouitli, there must have been anothei 
proprietor for the remaining five-sixths or three-fourths, who 
must obviously have had the greatest interest of the two in the 
whole property shared 

The -words bet-ween inverted commas ** The arguments m favour of mdi- 

are an addition by the ancient commentator vidual propnetoi-s are stated m Wilks’s 
Culluca Ch vii 127 — 132 o/il/ysoie, i ch v, and Appendix, 

” Ch vin 398 Ch vm 30 p 483 , and those m favour of the Kmg 

Ch vm 39 Ch -van 399 m Mill’s J/zs(of ^ of ifisA /ndta, i 180 
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It IS remarkable, however, that so little allusion ■ is made in 
the code to the pioperty of individuals in land, although so 
many occasions seem to require it It is directly mentioned in 
a passage about boundaiies (VIII 262-266), and in anothei 
place (IX 49, 52-54) an argument is illustiated by supposing 
seed belongmg to one man to be sown in land belonging to 
another, and in IV, 230, 233, gifts of land aie sjioken of as if 
in the power of individuals to confer them, but the last two 
passages may be construed to refei to villages, or to the king 
In the division of inheiitances, and the rules about mort- 
gages, m desciibing the wealth of individuals, and in disposing 
of the propel ty of banished men, other j^ossessions are men- 
tioned, but land never alluded to 

Were it not for the passage fiist quoted (VIII 262-265), we 
might conclude that all land was held in common by the village 
communities, as is still the case in man}’- parts of India, and 
thw may, perhaps, have been the general mile, although indi- 
viduals may have possessed pioperty by grants of land fiom the 
villages 01 of his shaie of the pioduce liom the kmg 

The king is lecommended to fix his capital in a fertile part 
The Court of his dominioDs, but in an immediate neighbouihood 
difficult of access, and incapable of sujiportmg invading armies 
He should keep his fortress always well gaiiisoned and pio- 
visioned In the centre should be his own palace, also de- 
fensible, “well finished, and brilhant, suiiounded with water 
and trees ” He is then to choose a queen distinguished for biith 
and beauty, and to appoint a domestic priest 

He is to rise in the last watch of the night, and, aftei sacri- 
fices, to hold a court in a haU decently splendid, and to dismiss 
his subjects with kind looks and words This done, he is to 
assemble his council on a mountain or a ten ace, in a bower or 
a forest, or other lonely place, without listfeneis , fiom which 
women and talkmg-biids are to be carefully removed He is 
then, after manly exercises and bathing, to dine in his private 
apartments, and this time and midnight aie to be allotted to 
the regulation of his family, to considering appointments, and 
such other public business as is most of a personal nature 

He IS now, also, to give some time to relaxation , and then to 
review his troops, perform his lehgious duties at sunset, and 
afterwards to receive the reports of his emissaries At length 
he withdraws to his most private apartments to supper, and, 
after indulgmg for some time in music, is to retire to rest 

"" Ch vii 69—78 23 ch TU 145—151 Ch to 216—225 
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This rational and pleasing pictuie is broken by the mention of 
many of those precautions which must take fiom all the enjoy- 
ments of an Asiatic monarch His food is only to be sei ved by 
trustworthy persons, and is to be accompamed by antidotes 
against poison He is to be armed when he receives his emis- 
saiies , even his female attendants aie to be searched, for feai of 
hidden weapons , and, whether at home or abroad, he is to be 
constantly on his guard against the plots of his enemies 

Foieign pobcy and war are the subjects of many of the rules 
for government These are interesting, fiom the clear Policy 
proofs which they afford of the division of India, even at that 
early period, into many unequal and independent states , and 
also fiom the signs which they disclose of a civilized and gentle 
people The king is to pi ovide for his safety by vigilance and 
a state of piepaiation , but he is to act on all occasions without 
glide, and never with insmcerity^® The arts which may be 
employed agamst enemies are four, presents, sowing divisions, 
negotiations, and force of aims . the wise, it is said, prefer the 
two last 

The king is to legaid his nearest neighbours and their allies as 
hostile, the powers next beyond these natural foes as amicable, 
and all more remote powers as neutraP^ It is lemarkable that, 
among the ordmary expedients to be resorted to in difficulties, 
the protection of a more powerful piince is moie than once 
adverted to 

Yet this protection appears to mvolve unqualified submission , 
and on the last occasion on which it is mentioned, the king is ad- 
vised, if he thinks it an evil, even when in extremities, to per- 
seveie alone, although weak, m waging vigoious war without 
fear 

Vast importance is attached to spies, both in foreign politics 
and m war Minute mstructions are given regardmg the sort of 
persons to be employed, some of whom are of the same descrip- 
tion that are now used in India, active artful youths, degraded 
anchorets, distressed husbandmen, decayed merchants, and ficti- 
tious pemtents 

The rules of war are simple , and, being drawn up by Biamins, 
they show nothing of the practical abihty for which the war 
Indians are often distinguished at piesent 

The plan of a campaign resembles those of the Gieek republics 


Ch vii 103, 104 
“ Ch Til 160 


“ Ch vu 109 
^ Ch Till 175, 176 


Ch vu 158 
Ch Til 154 
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or tlie eaily days of Rome , and seems suited to countiies of 
much less extent than tliose ■which now exist in India 

The lang is to maich when the vernal or autumnal ciop is on 
the giound, and is to advance stiaight to the capital In another 
place 100 bowmen in a fort are said to be a match for 10,000 
enemies, so far was the ait of attack behind that of defence a 
siege, theiefore, is out of the question , but, if not opposed, the 
lang is to lavage the countiy, and intiigue with the enemy’s 
chiefs, until he can bimg his foe to an action on favouiable terms, 
or, what is still moie desiiable, bung him to teims by negotiation 
Aimies were composed of cavahy and mfantiy The great 
weapon of both was piobably the bow, togethei with the sword 
and target Elephants weie much employed in wai , and chai lots 
seem still to have foimed an important bianch of the army. 

Seveial diffeient ordeis of march and battle aie bnefly given 
The king is advised to lecruit his forces fiom the upper parts of 
Hmdostan, wheie the best men aie still found He is in person 
to set an example of valour to his troops, and is recommended to 
encouiage them, when drawn up for liattle, mth short and am- 
mated speeches 

Prize property belongs to the individual who took it , but 
when not captured separately, it is to be distributed among the 
tioops 

The laws of war are honourable and humane. Poisoned and 
mischievously baibed arrows, and file arrows, are all piohibited 
There are many situations in which it is by no means allowable 
to destroy the enemy Among those who must always be spared 
are unarmed or wounded men, and those who have broken theu 
weapon, and one who asks his hfe, and one who says, “ I am thy 
captive ” Other prohibitions aie still more generous a man on 
horseback oi in a chariot is not to kill one on foot , noi is it 
allowed to kdl one who sits down fatigued, or who sleeps, or who 
flees, or who is fighting with another man 

The settlement of a conquered country is conducted on equally 
libeial principles Immediate security is to be assuied to all by 
proclamation The rehgion and laws of the country are to be 
maintamed and respected , and as soon as time has been allowed 
for ascertaining that the conquered people are to be trusted, a 
prince of the old royal family is to be placed on the tin one, and 
\ 

Ch vii isi — 197 trict near Delhi, Jaipur (?J, Kanauj, an*! 

[“ Men ftom in Kurukshetra, the Mathura cf also ii 19 — Ed ] 

Matsyas, the inhabitants of Panchftla and Ch vu 96, 97 

Suiasena,” (Manu, \u 193,) i e the dis- Ch vn. 90 — 93 
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to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the conqueror^® 

It IS lemarkable that, although the pay of the King’s house- 
hold seivants is settled with some minuteness,’’® not a syllable is 
said legal ding that of the aimy, or the souice fiom which its 
support IS derived The piactice of modem Hindd nations would 
lead us to suppose that it was maintamed by assignments of land 
to the chiefs , but, if that practice had existed at the time of the 
code, it IS impossible that so impoitant a body as those chiefs 
would have formed should not have been alluded to in discussmg 
the internal admimstiation, even if no lules weie suggested for 
legulatmg their attendance, and for secuimg some poition of the 
King’s authoiity over the lands thus alienated It is possible 
that the army may have been paid by separate assignments of 
land to each indimdual soldier, in the same manner as the local 
tioops of the small states in the south of India (which have been 
little visited by the Mahometans) are still, and this opinion 
derives some support from the payment of the civil officers 
havmg been provided foi by such assignments 

Fiom one passage it would appear that the monaichy descended, 
undivided, to one son, piobably (accoiding to Hmdfi lule) to him 
whom Ins father regarded as most woithy 


CHAPTER III 

ATWriNISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

Justice is to be admmistered by the King in peison, assisted by 
Biamins and other counseUois , ^ or that function may General rules 
be deputed to one Bramm, aided by thiee assessois of the same 
class ^ Theie is no exception made for the conduct of ciiminal 
tiip,ls, but it may be gatheied fiom the geneial tone of the laws, 
that the King is expected to take a moie active share in this 
depaitment than in the investigation of civil causes 
From the silence of the code regaiding local admmistiation, it 
may pcihaps be mfened that the Kmg’s representative fills his 
place in the courts of justice, at towns remote fiom the royal 
lesidence ® 

Ch vu 201 — 203 ® Tlie early practice of the TTindiis re- 

^ Ch vu 126 corded in other books leaves this question 

See ch \ii 119, already leferred to in some uncertamty, for, m those books, 

' Ch vm 1, 2 - * Ch vin 9 — 11 it appears that there were local judges 
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The King is entitled to 5 per cent, on all debts admitted by 
the defendant on tiial, and to 10 per cent on all denied and 
proved ^ This fee probably went direct to the judges, who would 
thus be remuneiated without infimgmg the law against Bramins 
seiving for hire 

A King 01 judge in tiying causes is carefuUy to observe the 
countenances, gestures, and mode of speech of the parties and 
witnesses He is to attend to local usages of districts, the pecu- 
liar laws of classes and rules of families, and the customs of 
tiaders when not inconsistent with the above, he is to observe 
the piinciples established by foimer judges 

Neither he noi his officeis aie to encourage htigation, though 
they must show no slackness in taking up any suit regularly in- 
stituted ® 

A King IS reckoned among the woist of criminals who receives 
his revenue from his subjects without affordmg them due jnotec- 
tion in return ® 

The King is enjoined to bear with rough language from irri- 
tated htigants, as well as fiom old or sick people, who come 
before him ^ 

He IS also cautioned agamst deciding causes on his own judg- 
ment, without consulting persons learned in the law,® and is 
positively forbidden to disturb anj'- transaction that has once 
been settled conformably to law^ In tiials he is to adhere to 
established practice 


1. Cri/rmnal Law 

The cnmmal law is very rude, and this portion of the code, 
Criminal together with the rehgious penances, leaves a more im- 
favourable impression of the early Hindds than any 
other part of the Institutes 

It is not, however, sangumaiy, unless when influenced by 
superstition or by the piejudice of cast, and if punishments 


appointed by the King in different parts 
of tbe countiy , and also a provision for 
arbitrations, to be authorized by the 
judges, in three gradations, — first, of Inns- 
men , secondly, of men of the same trade , 
and thirdly, of townsmen an appeal from 
the first lying to the second, and from the 
second to the third. Appeals lay from all 
three to the local court, from that to the 
chief court at the capital, and from that 
to the King m his own court, composed of 
a certam number of judges, to whom were 
joined his ministers, and hisdomesitic chap- 
lam (who was to direct his conscience) , but. 


though these might advise, the decision 
rested with the King The precise date 
when this system was m perfection is not 
stated — ‘Colebrooke on the Hmdu Courts 
of Judicature, Tt ansacttons of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, -vol n p 166 [VVilson, m 
a note to Mill (vol i p 213), assigns these 
regulations to “a period not long subse- 
quent to the code of Manu, if not con- 
temporary ” — ^En ] 

* Ch vni 139 ® Ch vm 41—46 

« Ch viu 307 ’ Ch vni 312 

® Ch viii 390 ® Ch IX 233 

« Ch vm 46. 
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are, in some cases, too severe, in others they are far too lenient 
Mutilation (chiefly of the hand) is among the punishments, as 
in all Asiatic codes Buinmg alive is one of the inflictions on 
ofiendeis against the sacei dotal older, but it is an honouiable 
distmction from most ancient codes, that torture is never em- 
ployed either against witnesses or criminals But the la-jcness, 
confusion, and barbarism which pervade this branch of the law 
seem to piove that it was drawn from the practice of very early 
times, and the, adoption of it at the time of the compilation of 
these Institutes shows an unimproved condition even then, though 
it IS not unlikely that paifcs of it were early superseded by an 
aihitrary system moie conformable to reason, as is the ease m 
Hrndli countiies m modem times , and by no means improbable 
that the bloody laws in favour of religion and of the priesthood, 
though inserted m the code by the Biamm author, as the ideal 
peifection of a Hindu cnminal law, may never have been acted 
on by any Oshatriya Emg 

The punishments, though not always in themselves severe, aie 
often dispioportioned to the ofienee, and aie fiequently so m- 
distmctly or contiadictorily declared as to leave the fate of an 
offender quite uncertam 

Both these faults are conspicuous m the following mstance 
Slajung a priest, drmking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, 
and violating the bed of one’s natuial or spintual father, are all 
classed under one head, and subject to one pumshment That 
punishment is at first declaied to be, brandmg on the forehead, 
banishment, and absolute exclusion from the society of mankind 
(unless pieviously expiated by penance,^® in which case the highest 
fine IS to be substituted for branding) , and this is declared appli- 
cable to aU the classes Yet it is immediately afterwards directed 
that, when expiation has been performed, a priest guilty of those 
offences shall pay the middle fine, and shall m no case be deprived 
of his effects or the society of his family , while it is pronounced 
that the other classes, even after expiation, shall, m case of jne- 
meditation, suffer death 

Still more inconsistent aie the punishments for adultery and 
what are called overt acts of adulterous inclination Among these 
last are included, talking to the wife of another man at a place 

In tlie “ Toy Cart,” the earliest of successful rebellion, and although the 
the Hindii diamas, and wntten about the Bramin’s innocence is proved, this open 
commencement of our era, this extravagant defiance of the laws of Menu is not made 
veneration for Bramms nowhere appears a charge agamst the dethroned prmce 
The Kmg sentences one of that class con- Ch u. 235 Ch ix 237 

vrcfced of murder to he put to death, and Ch ix 240 Ch ix 241, 242 

though he is afterwards deposed by a 
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of pilgiimage, or in a forest, or at the confluence of livers, send- 
ing her flowers or perfumes , touching her apparel or her orna- 
ments, and sitting on the same couch with her , yet the penalty 
IS banishment, with such bodity marks as may excite aversion 
For adultery itself, it is first declared, without reserve, that the 
woman is to be devoured by dogs, and the man burned on an 
non bed,^® yet, in the verses next following, it appears that the 
punishment of adultery without aggravation is a fine of fiom 500 
to 1000 panas^® The punishment, indeed, increases in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the party offended against Even a soldier 
committing adultery with a Bramin woman, if she be of emmently 
good qualities, and properly guaided, is to be burned ahve m a 
fire of dry grass or reeds These flat contradictions can only be 
accounted foi by supposing that the compiler put down the laws 
of different periods, or those supported by different authorities, 
without considenng how they bore on each other. 

There is no express punishment for murder From one pas- 
sage it would appear that it (as well as arson and‘ robbery at- 
tended with violence) is capital, and that the slightei punishments 
mentioned in other places were in eases where there was no pie- 
meditation , but, as the murder of particular descriptions of per- 
sons IS afterwards declared capital, it remains doubtful what is 
the pumshment for the offence in simple cases 

Theft IS punished, if small, with fine, if of greater amount, 
with cutting off the hand, but if the thief be taken with the 
stolen goods upon him, it is capital 

Beceivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, 
aie hable to the same pumshment as the thief 

It IS remarkable that, in cases of small theft, the fine of a Bia- 
min offender is at least eight times as great as that of a Sfldra, 
and the scale varies in a similar manner and proportion between 
all the classes A King committmg an offence is to pay a thou- 
sand times as great a fine as would be exacted from an oidinaiy 
pel son Robbery seems to mcur amputation of the limb pimci- 
pally employed If accompanied with violence it is capital, and 
all who shelter lobbeis, or supply them with food or implements, 
aie to be punished with death 

Forging royal edicts, causing dissensions among great niin- 


Ch vui 356, 357 
Ch vu. 376, 382—385 


” Ch IX 232 
Ch vui 337, 338 


” Ch Ym 352 
Ch vm 377 
“ Ch IX 270 
“ Ch. vui 836 


Ch vm 371, 372 
Ch vm 344—347 
■* Ch IX 278 
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isteis, adhering to the King’s enemies, and sla3ring women, piiests, 
or childien, aie put under one head as capitaP^ 

Men who openly oppose the Kmg’s authority, who rob his 
treasuiy, or steal his elephants, horses, or cars, aie liable to capi- 
tal punishment, as aie those who break into a temple to steal 

For cutting puises, the first offence is cuttmg off the fingers , 
the second the hand, the thud is capital 

False evidence is to be punished with banishment accompa- 
nied by fine, except in case of a Bramm, when it is banishment 
alone 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men 
who do not assist in repelhng an attempt to plunder a town,®^ 
to break down an embankment, or to commit robbery on the 
highway 

Public guards, not resistmg or apprehending thieves, are to 
be pumshed like the thieves 

Gamesteis and keepers of gaming-houses are hable to corporal 
punishment 

Most other ofiences are punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments aie substituted 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or faU short of 250 

Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with 
Stidras, who are hable to be whipped. It is to be observed, 
however, that this class is protected by a fine frona defamation, 
even by a Bramm 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the in- 
equality of pumshments among the casts, but even in this 
branch of the law are traces of a civib/ed spirit Men re- 
pioaching their neighbouis with lameness, blmdness, or any 
other natural infirmity, are hable to a small fine, even if they 
speak-the truth 

Assaults, if among equals, are punished by a fine of 100 panas 
for blood drawn, a larger sum for a wound, and banishment for 
breaking a bone®^ The prodigious mequahty into which the 
penalty runs between men of different classes has already been 
noticed 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted in self- 
defence , in consequence of being forcibly obstructed in the 

^ Ch ix 232 Ch IX 280 this code was compiled [Gulldca explains 

® Ch IX 277 Ch vui 120-123 it as refemng to robbers, &c — ^Ed ] 

Ch IX 274 If this law does not “ Ch ix 272 “ Ch ix 224 

refer to foreign enemies, it shows that Ch vni 138 Ch vm 267-277 

gang robbery, now so well known under Ch yiu 274 Ch yui 284 

the name of dacoity, existed even when P 13 
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execution of one’s duty, oi m defence of pci-sons unjustly 
attacked 

Fuiious and caiclcbs dnvmg involves fines as diiTcicnt in 
degree as the loss occasioned by tlic death of a man and of the 
lowest animal 

Peisons defiling the higlnvaj^s aie subject to a small fine, 
besides being obliged to icmovc tlie nuisance'** 

Miiiisteis taking bribes in private afiairs are punished by 
confiscation of then piopeity 

The oft’cnces of physicians or surgeons who injure their 
patients for want of skill, bieaking hedges, palisades, and 
earthen idols, mixing puio vrtli impuie commodities, and 
other impositions on puichasci-s, aie all lumped up under a 
penalty of from 2d0 to oOO panas **’ Selling bad giain foi good, 
however, iiicuis seveie coijioial punishment;** and, wliat fai 
more passes the limits of just distinction, a goldsmith guilty of 
fraud IS ordered to be cut to pieces with razors'*’ 

Some offences not noticed by other codes arc punished m this 
one with whimsical disregard to their relative importance, for- 
saking one’s parents, son, or wife, for instance, is punished by a 
fine of 600 panas , and not inviting one’s next neighbour to entci- 
tamments on certain occasions, bj"- a fine of one inusha of silver '*'' 
The rules of police are harsh and arbitiary Besides main- 
taining patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the King is 
to have many spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead 
them mto situations where the}'’ may be entrapped '\ATiieri fan 
means fail, the piiiice is to seize them and put them to death, 
with then lelations the ancient commentator, Culluca, inserts, 
“ on proof of their guilt, and the participation of their relations, ” 
which, no doubt, would be a mateiial impiovement on the text, 
but for which thei e is no authority *' 

Gramesteis, public daiiceis, and singeis, lenleis of scripture, 
open heretics, men who perform not the duties of then several 
classes, and sellers of spirituous liquors, are to be instantly 
banished the town *^ 

, 2. Civil Law 

\ 

The laws for civil judicature are veiy superior to the penal 
ciniiaiv code, and, indeed, are mucli more rational and ma- 
tured than could well be expected of so early an age 

Ch I'm 348, &c Ch \m 290—298 CIi it 282, 283 

Ch ix 231 « Ch IT 284—287 ** Ch it 291 

Ch IT 292 « Ch VH 389, 892 Ch iv 252—269 

Ch IX 225 
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Cases aie fiist stated in which the plaintiff is to be non-suited, 
or the decision to go by default^® against the defend- 
ant , and rules then given m case the matter comes to 
a tiial 

The witnesses must be examined standing m the middle of 
the couit-ioom, and in the piesence of the paities The judge 
must pieviously addiess a paiticular foim of exhortation to 
them, and wain them m the strongest terms of the enormous 
guilt of false evidence, and the pumshment with which it will 
be followed m a future state If there aie no witnesses, the 
judge must admit the oaths of the parties 

The law of evidence m many particulars resembles that of 
England peisons having a pecumaij’- interest m the Law of 
cause, infamous peisons, menial seivants, famihai 
fi lends, with others disqualified on slighter grounds, aie in 
the first instance excluded fiom giving testimonj’-, but, in 
default of other evidence, almost eveiy description of peisons 
may be examined, the judge making due allowance for the dis- 
qualifying causes 

Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-inten- 
tioned rules have attracted more attention in Europe than the 
lules themselves One is the declaiation that a givei of false 
evidence, for the purpose of saving the hfe of a man of whatevei 
class, who may have exposed himself to capital punishment,®^ 
shall not lose a seat in heaven , and, though bound to peifoim 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a mentonous action 
The other does not relate to judicial evidence, but pronounces 
that, m courting a woman, m an affair where grass 01 fiuit has 
been eaten by a cow, and m case of a promise made for the pre- 
servation of a Bramm, it is no deadly sin to take a bght oath 
From these passages it has been assumed that the Hindu law 
gives a dn ect sanction to perjury , and to this has been asciibed 
the prevalence of false evidence, which is common to men of all 
lehgions m India yet there is more space devoted in this code 
to the prohibition of false evidence, than to that of any other 
Clime, and the offence is denounced in terms as awful as have 
evei been applied to it in any European treatise either of leh- 
gion 01 of law 

Ch vm 52 — 57 ^‘’Ch vui 79 — 101 of the text weie repugnant to the moral 

Ch vm 101 “ Ch vm 61 — 72 feehng of the community 

The ancient Commentator CuMca Ch vui 103, 104 

inserts, aftei “capital punishment,” the “ Ch vm 112 

words, “ through inadvertence or enor , ” “ Maikmg well all the muidera com- 

which pioves that m his time the words piehended m the ciinieof peijuiy, declaie 

D 
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A paity advancing a wilfully false plea or defence is liable to 
Mo(it of a lieavy fine a judicious lule, which is pushed to ab- 
TL^nmcd^^ suidity in subjecting to corporal punishment a plamtiff 
Avho piocrastmatcs the prosecution of his demand''’’ Appeals 
to 01 deal aie admitted, as might be expected in so supeistitious 
a people 

The follo^ving statement of the principal titles of law impbes 
an advanced stage of civilization, and would not, in itself, be 
deficient m clearness and good sense, if it were not foi the mix- 
tuie of civil and ciimmal suits 1st, debt on loans for con- 
sumption, 2nd, deposits and loans foi use, 3id, sale intliout 
owneiship , 4th, conceins among paitneis, 5th, subtiaction of 
what has been given, Gth, non-paj^ment of wages or hire, 7tli, 
non-peifoimance of agi cements, Sth, rescission of sale and 
pui chase 9th, disputes between master and servant ; 10th, 
contests on boundaiics, 11th and 12th, assault and slandei , 
13th, laicenj’’, 14th, robbciy and othei violence, 15th, adul- 
teiy , 16th, altercation between man and vufe, and theii seveial 
duties, 17th, the law of inheritance, IStli, gaming vuth dice 
and with h\’lng cieatuies'’'’ Some of these heads aie treated of 
in a full and satisfactoiy manner, while the lules in others aie 
meagre, and such as to show that the transactions they i elate to 
weie still m a simple state I shall only mention a few of the 
most lemai liable provisions undei each head 

A creditor is authorized, before complaming to the court, to 
Debts recover his property by any means m his power, le- 
soiting even to force within ceitam bounds °° 

This law still operates so strongly in some TTindu states, that 
a creditor rmprisons his debtor m his private house, and even 
keeps him for a period -without food and exposed to the sun, to 
compel him to produce the money he owes 

Interest vaiaes from 2 pei cent per mensem for a Biamin to 5 
Interests of P^r Cent for a Sudia It is reduced one-half when 
monej theie IS a pledge, and ceases altogethei if the pledge 
can be used for the profit of the lender 

There are rules regarding mteiest on money lent on bottomiy 

thou the whole truth with precision ” — uith a potsherd to beg food at the door 
Ch wii 101 0 f Jjjs enemy” — “Headlong, in utter 

“ VTiatever places of torture have been darkness, shall the impious wretch tumble 
prepared for the slayer of a priest, those into hell, who, bemg mteirogated on a 
places are ordained for a witness who ]udicial mquiiy, answ'era one question 
gives false evidence Ch vm 89 falsely Ch xm 93, 94 

“ Naked and shorn, tormented wuth Ch ■vm 58, 59 “ Ch viu 114 — 1N5 

hungei and thirst, and deprived of sight, “ Ch viu 4 7 “ Ch \uu 4S — 50 

shall the man who gives false evidence go Ch viu 140 — 143 
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for sea voyages, and on similar risk by land, and others for 
preventmg the accumulation of inteiest on money above the 
oiiginal amount of the principal 

Various lules regarding suieties for personal appeaiance and 
pecuniaiy payments^ as well as regarding contracts, are Contncts 
introduced undei this head 

Fraudulent contiacts, and contracts entered into for lUeo-al 
pui poses, aie null A contract made, even by a slave, for the 
suppoit of the family of his absent master, is bmding on the 
master 

A sale by a peison not the owner is void, unless made m the 
open maiket, in that case it is vahdif the purchasei saiewitiwut 
can produce the sellei, otherwise the light owner may “^^ership 
take the piopeity on paying half the value 

A tiadei bieakmg his promise is to be fined, or, if it was 
made on oath, to be bamshed®® 

A sale may be unsettled by either party within ten days aftei 
it is made, but not latei 

Disputes between master and servant refer almost Disputes be- 
entirely to heidsmen and their responsibilities about andseivult 
cattle 

Boundaiies of villages aie to be marked by natuial objects, 
such as sti earns, or by planting trees, diggmg ponds, 
and building temples along them, as well as other open boundanes 
marks above ground, and secret ones buned in the earth In 
case of disputes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, m the 
presence of aU the paities concerned, puttmg eaith on their 
heads, wearing chaplets of red flowers, and clad in red garments 
If the question cannot be settled by evidence, the King must 
make a general inquny and fix the boundary by authority The 
same course is to be adopted about the boundaries of private 
fields 

The rules regarding man and wife are full of pueii- Relations 
litres, the most important ones shall be stated after a man and 
short account of the laws relating to marriage 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful Of these, four 
only are allowed to Biamins, which (though differing m minute 
particulais) all agiee m insisting that the father shall give away 
his daughter without receiving a puce The remaining two 
foims are permitted to the mihtaiy class alone, and are abun- 

Cb vm 151, 156, 157 Ch viii 158—167 Ch rui 197—202 

^ Ch vm 219, &c Ch vm 222 Ch viu. 229—231 

«« Ch vm 245—265 
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daiitly libel al even with that limitation One is, when a soldier 
canies off a woman aftei a victoiy, and espouses her against hei 
vnll , and the other, when consummation takes place by mutual 
consent, without any formal ceiemony whatever. Two sorts of 
maiiiage aie foibidden, when the father receives a nuptial 
Xuesent and when the woman, from intoxication, oi other 
cause, has been incapable of giving a leal consent to the union 
A gill may many at eight, or even eaiher ; and, if hei fathei 
fails to give her a husband foi three yeais after she is maiiiage- 
able G capable of being a parent), she is at liberty to choose 
one foi herself 

Men may many women of the classes below them, but on no 
accoimt of those supeiior to then own A man must not many 
within six knovTi degrees of lelationship on either side, iior with 
any woman whose family name, being the same, shows hei to be 
of the same lace as his own 

The marriage of people of equal class is performed bj’- joining 
hands, but a Avoman of the mihtaiy class, marrjnng a Bramin, 
holds an aiiow in her hand, a Yeisya woman, a whip, and a 
Sudia, the skiib of a mantle''^ 

The man rage of equals is most lecommended, foi the liist wife 
at least that of a Biamin with a Shdra is discouiaged, and as a 
hist Avife, it is positively forbidden 

Maiiiage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observe 
mutual fidelity 

Fioin the few cases hereafter specified, in which the husband 
may take a second wife, it may be infer led that, with those 
exceptions, he must har^e but one wife A man may niairy 
again on the death of his wife , but the mairiage of widows is 
discouraged, if not piohibitod (except in the case of Sfidias) 

A wife Avho is barren for eight years, oi she Avho has pioduced 
no male children in elcA^'en, may be superseded by anothei wife 
It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that the vnfo first 
maiiied retains the higlmst rank in-ih'eTamily.^'" 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who bear malice to then 
Imsbaiids, or aie guilty of very great extiavagance, may also be 
supoiseded 

Theie is, boiieiei, thiougliout the ■« Ch iii 20— S4 Ch i\ 88—93 

code, i lomailv.ible A\a\euug ou tills lie ul, Ch iii 12—19 Cli m 9 

ihe .itcci>tiuce of a pie^cnt being in ge- Ch in 44 

noi.il •spoken of i\ith disgust, as a sale of Ch i\ lO, 47, 101, 102 

the dmghtei, iihilo, in some places, the Ch iv 81 

nioilc of disposing of pi c=;euts so receued, Ch i\ 122 

nid the clnms uising fiom them, aie div Ch i\ SO 

c u^std .IS legal pomts 
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A wife who leaves lier husband’s house, or neglects him, foi a 
twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deseited altogethei 
A man gomg abioad must leave a piovision foi his ’vife^® 

The Wife is bound to wait foi hei absent husband foi eight 
yeais, if he be gone on leligious duty , six, if in puisuit of loiow- 
ledge 01 fame , and three, if foi pleasure only 

The practice of allowing a man to laise up issue to his biotliLU, 
if he died without cliddien, or even if (though still alive) he have 
no hopes of piogeny, is lepiobated, except for Sddias, oi in case 
of a widow who has lost hei husband befoie consummation 
The natuial heirs of a man are the sons of Ins body, and then 
sons, and the sons of his daughters, when appointed in iniiont-^iKc 
default of hens male to raise up issue to him 
The son of his wife, begotten by a neai kinsman, at some time 
when his oivn hfehad been despaiied of, aecoiding to the piactice 
formerly noticed®^ (which, though disappioved of as heietical, 
would appear to be lecognised when it has actually taken place), 
IS also entitled to inheiit as a son®® 

On the failuie of issue of the above desciiption, an adopted 
son succeeds such a son loses all claim on the inheiitance of his 
original father, and is entitled to a sixth of the piopeity of his 
adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his .adoption, sons of the 
body should be bom 

On failuie of the above hens follow ten descnptions of sons, 
such as never could have been thought of but by TTindds, with 
wdiom the impoitance of a descendant foi the puiqiose of pci- 
foiming obsequies is supeiior to most consideiations Among 
these aie included the son,of a man’s wife by an uncertain fathci, 
begotten when he himself has long been absent, and the son of 
his vufe of whom she was piegnant, without his knowledge, at 
the time of the mariiao'e. The illegitimate son of his daughter 
by a man whom she afteiwaids niaiiies, the son of a man b}' a 
maiiied woman who has foisaken her husband, oi by a lyidow', 


Cb IX' 77—79 ^ Ch ix 74 

Chapter xx 76 Culluca m b 2 s Com- 
luentan, adds, “aftei those tenn« she 
iiiu-st tollow lum , ” but the code seems 
rather to refer to the teim at \%hicli she 
m'>j' contract a ‘second maringc From 
the contrncbctions in the code icgaiding 
mnnjage'; of ujdo'ws (as on some other 
subjects) ue may infer that the Ian vmcd 
at different jdaces or times or rithei, 
Xierhap^, that the witcr’s opinion and the 
actual jiractice wete at \anance The 
ojimion against such inamagcs jircsads 


m modern times, and must have don*’ > 
to a great extent in that of Culluca 

Ch LX r.9— 70 "" Ch li 104,111 

Ch Lv .lO, &c 

“ Ch LX. 140 Perliap- this rccMgi.i- 
tion IS intended to be eonfincd to t!'e n 
ofaSudnuife m a\hom such a i>rot. dau' 
nould be leg'll , but it i' not so ■,}>! eiiufi 
in the text and the language of the 
on this uhole subject is coiitr>dict<> \ 
The jiracficc is at thepru'cnt dayentirt'^. 
forbidden to all clas-!.- 
*s Ch IX 141 142, lOS 1C? 
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aie also admitted into tins class, as aie, last of all. Ins own sons 
by a Sndia wife These and otheis (ten in all) are admitted, by 
a fiction of the law, to be sons, though the author of the code 
himself speaks contemptuously of the afiihation, even as afiord- 
mg the means of efficacious obsequies 

On the failure of sons come bi otheis’ sons, who are legarded ks 
standing in the place of sons, and who have a right to be adopted, 
if they wish it, to the exclusion of all othei peisons®'* On failuie 
of sons, grandsons, adopted? sons, and nephews, come fatheis and 
mothers, then broth eis, giandfatheis, and giandmothers , and 
then other relations, such as are entitled to j)erfoim obsequies to 
common ancestors , fading them, the preceptoi, the fellow-student, 
• or the pupil , and failing them, the Biamins in general , oi, in case 
the deceased be of another class, the King 
A father may distribute his wealth among his sons while he 
lives (it IS not stated whethei arbitrarily or in fixed piopoitions), 
but his power to make a will is never alluded to 

When a man dies, his sons may either continue to live together 
with the property united, or they may divide it accoiding to 
ceitain rules If they remain united, the eldest brothei takes 
possession of the pioperty, and the others live under him as they 
did under then fathei In this case, the acquisitions of all the 
sons (who have not foimally withdiawn) go to augment the com- 
mon stock 

If they divide, one twentieth is set aside for the eldest son. 


Ch IX 159—161, 167—180 The 
whole of these sons, except the son of a 
man’s own body, and his adopted sons, aie 
entnely repudiated by the Hmdd law of 
the piesent day 

Ch IX 161 Ch IX 182 

Ch IX 185, 217 

Ch IX 186 — 489 The dependence of 
inheiitance on obsequies leads to some 
lemarkable rules The first sort of ob- 
sequies are only performed to the father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather Pre- 
ference is given to those who perfoim 
obsequies to all three , then to those who 
perform them to two, then to one Those 
who perform obsequies to none of the 
thiee are passed o\er A great-great-' 
grandson, by this rule, would be set aside, 
and the succession go to some coUateial 
w ho w'as witbm three degrees of the gieat- 
grandfather After those w'ho perform 
the fiist sort of obsequies come the more 
numeious body, w'ho only perform the 
second — Onental Magazine, vol m p 
179 Colebrooke’s vol in p 623 

Ch IX 104 Even the power to 


distribute rests only on the authonty of 
Cullhca [“In ancestral property the 
occupant had 3 omt right only with his 
sons, analogously in some lespects to oiu 
entailed estates One of the great objects 
of the descent of property is to provide 
for the perpetual performance of obseqmal 
ntes to the whole body of deceased an 
cestors These cannot be properly dis 
charged by aliens to the family, and 
therefore they cannot have a valid claim 
to succeed A man cannot will that a 
stranger shall perform bis family ntes ni 
preference to his kinsmen, and cannot, 
therefore, make away with property essen 
tial to their celebration ” — Wilson, note 
to Mdl, 1 p 250 — Ed ] 

Ch IX 103—105 There are e\cep 
tions to this rule , but it is still so efiective 
that, in lecent times, the humble relations 
of a man who had raised himself to be 
prime mmistei to the Pdshwa, were ad- 
mitted to be entitled to share in his im- 
mense property, which they so little con- 
tributed to acquire 
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one eightieth foi the youngest, and one foitieth for the intcnno- 
diate sons , the remainder is then equally divided among tliem 
all Unmaiiied daughteis aie to be suppoited by their biothci^, 
andieceiveno shaie of the fathei’s estate/^ but shaie equally 
with then brotheis in that of their mothei 

This equality among the sons is in case of biotheis of 
birth, but otlieiwjse the son of a Bramm wife takes foui pait^ , 
of a Cshatiiya, thiee , a Veisya, two, and a Sudia, one 

One such shaie, oi one tenth, is the most the son of a .Sudia 
mothei can take, even if theie aie no othei sons®'" 

Eunuchs, outcasts, persons boin deaf, dumb, or blind , peisons 
who have lost the use of a limb, madmen, and idiots, aie ex- 
cluded fiom succession, but must be maintained by the hens 
The sous of excluded peisons, however, aie cajiable of in- 
heiBrng**^ 


CHAPTEE IV 

RELIGIOISr 

The leligion taught in the Institutes is deiived fiom the Vedas, 
to which sciiptuies they lefer ni eveiy page ^ 

Theie aie four Vddas , but the fouith is i ejected by many 
of the learned Hindds, and the niimbei leduced to thiee 
Each Ve'da is composed of two, or peihaps of thiee, paits Tlic 
first ^ consists of hymns and prayeis, the second paif ^ of piecepts 
which inculcate leligious duties, and of aigumentsi elating to theo- 
logy^ Some of these last are embodied m separate tracts, whicli 
aie sometimes inserted in the second pait above-mentioned, and 
sometimes are in a detached collection, forming a thud pait 
Eveiy Vdda likewise contains a treatise explaimng the adjust- 
ment of the calendai, foi the purpose of fixing the piopei peiiod 
for the peifoimance of each of the duties enjoined 

The Vedas aie not single works, each is the pioduction of 
various authors, whose names (m the case of hjunns and piayeis 
at least) aie attached to then compositions, and to whom, 

Cb IX 112 — 118 Cb IX 1S2 ten, «o much progress bis been nnde m 

^ Cb IX 151—153 ‘ In these rules, the of the Vedas, tint the ac, nnit 
tbrougbout the code, great confusion is given m the text is utcessanli aeri inconi- 
cieated bj preference febouni to sons and plete For “=01110 fnrtbci intonnunn a 
others, who aie “leamed and virtuous the Additional Appendix (an ) — 1 i) j 

no pereou being specified who is to decide ' Called Mantra ’ Bribni'ii i 

on tlieu claims to those qualities ^ Colebrooke, AsiaUc jnl/r , \ol 

Ch IX 201—203 vm p 3Sr 

* [Smee Elpbinstoiie’s bistoiyaaas uiite ^ Upanisbad 
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accoidiug to the Hindus, those passages weie separate^ i evealed 
They \yeie proliably written at different penods , but weie com- 
piled in their piesent form in the 14th centuiy befoie Chnst® 

They aie ynitten in an ancient form of the Sansciit, so differ- 
ent fiom that now in use tliat none but the moie Icamed of the 
Biamms themselves can understand them Only a small poition 
of them has been tianslated into Euiopean languages, and 
although we possess a summaiy of them contents (by a wiiter 
whose judgment and fidehtj^ may be entiiely depended on'} 
sufficient to give us a clear notion of the general scope of their 
doctimes, yet it does not enable us to speak with confidence of 
particulars, oi to assert that no allusion whatever is made in any 
part of them to this or that poition of the legends oi opmions 
which constitute the body of the modem Hindu faith 

The piimaiy doctiine of the A^ddas is the Unity of God 
Monotheism “ There is in trath,” say lepeated texts, ‘'but one Deity, 
the Supieme Spiiit, the Loid of the Universe, whose woik is 
the Universe ” ^ 

Among the creatines of the Supreme Being aie some supeiior 
to man, who should be adoied, and fiom whom piotectiou and 
favouis may be obtained thiough praj’-er The most fiequently 
mentioned of these aie the gods of the elements, the stam, and 
the planets, but other persomfied poweis and vntues likewise 
appeal “The three pimcipal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Biahmd-, Vishnu, and Siva), -vvitli other persomfied attributes 
and eneigies, and most of the other gods of Hindu mjffhology, 
are indeed mentioned, oi at least indicated, m the Ye'da, but 
the worship of deified heroes is no part of the sj^^stem 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no pie- 
eminence, nor aie they ever objects of special adoration, and 
ilr Colebrooke could discovei no passage m which then mcar- 
nations were suggested There seem to have been no images, and 
no visible types of the objects of worship 


® See Appendix I 

‘ Mr Colebrooke, Astatic EesearclieSy 
vol I'm p 369 

® Pi of Wilson, Oxfotd Lectmes, p 11 
The followmg view of the divme cha- 
racter, as presented in the Vddas, is given 
by a learned Bramin, quoted by Su Wil- 
ham Jones — “Perfect truth , perfect hap- 
piness , without equal , immortal , absolute 
unity , w'hom neither speech can desciibe 
nor mind comprehend , all-pervading , 
all-transcending , delighted wi^h his own 
boundless mtelligence , not limited by 
space or time , without feet, movmg 


swiftly , wnthout hands, grasping ah 
w'orlds , without ejes, all-suiveying , 
■without ears, aU-hearing , w'lthout an m- 
teUigent guide, undei standuig all , without 
cause, the first of all causes , all-ruhng , 
all-powerful , the creator, preseii ei, trans 
former of ah things such is the Great 
One ” — Sir W Jones’s Worls, vol vi p 
418 

® Colebrooke on the V4das, Asiatic Ec- 
searches, vol 'vm p 494 

Prof Wilson, Oxfot d Lectin es, ^ 12 
Ibid , p 12 , and see also Preface to 
the Yishnu Pm ana, p 2 
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The doctrine of Monotheism pievails throughout the In- 
stitutes , and it is declaied towards the close^ that, of Reh-ion 
all duties, “the principalis to obtam fiom the Upan- 
ishad a true knowledge of one supieme God”^^ 

But although Menu has preserved the idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions on the natuie and opeiations of the Divinity 
have fallen off fiom the puiity of their original 

This is chiefly appaient in his account of the creation There 
aie passages in the Vddas which declare that God is crevion 
“the mateiial, as well as the efficient, cause of the universe, 
the potter by whom the fictile vase is formed, the clay out 
of which it IS fabiicated ” yet those best qualified to inteipret 
conceive that these expiessions aie not to be taken literally, and 
mean no more than to asseit the origin of all thmgs from the 
same fiist cause The geneial tendency of the Vddas is to 
show that the substance as weU as the form of all created 
beings was derived from the will of the Self-existing Cause 
The Institutes, on the contraiy, though not very distinct, 
appear to regard the umveise as formed from the substance of 
the Creator, and to have a vague notion of the eternal existence 
of matter as pait of the Divme substance Accoidmg to them, 
“the Self-existing Power, himself undiscemed, but making 
this woild discermble, with five elements and other pi inciples, 
appeared with undimimshed glory dispelling the gloom ” 

“ He, having willed to produce vaiious beings from his own 
Divme substance, first with a thought cieated the waters, and 
placed m them a pioductive seed ” 

From this seed sprung the mundane egg, m which the 
Supreme Being was himself born m the form of Brahma 
By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of 
Biahm^, pioduced the heavens and earth, and the human soul, 
and to all cieatuies he gave distmct names and distinct occu- 
pations He likewise created the deities “ with divine attributes 
and pure souls,” and “ inferior genn exquisitely delicate ” 

This whole creation only endures for a certam period , when 
that expires, the Divme energy is withdrawn, Brahma is 
absoibed m the supreme essence, and the whole system fades 
away 

These extinctions of creation, with correspondmg revivals, 
occur periodically, at terms of prodigious length 

"3 Wilson, Oxford Lectures, p 48 “ Ch i 5, 7 

Ch 1 51—57 ” Ch 1 73, 74 


Ch XU 85 
Ch 1 8—22 
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The infeiior deities are repiesentatives of the elements, as 
Infenoi India, ail, Agni, fiie, Yaiuna, watei , Piithivi, 
eaith 01 of heavenly bodies, Sdiya, tlie sun, Chan- 
dia, the moon, Viihaspati and other planets - oi of abstiact 
ideas, as Dhaiina, god of Justice; Dhanwantaii, god of Medi- 
cme^® None of the heioes who aie omitted in the Vdda, but 
who now fill so prominent a pait in the Hindii Pantheon (RAma, 
Giishna, &;c) aie evei alluded to 
Even the deities of which these aie mcamations aie nevei 
noticed Bialima is moie than once named, but Vishnu and 
Siva nevei These thiee foims of tlie Divinity occupy no 
conspicuous place among the deities of the Yddas, and then 
mjnstical union oi tiiad is nevei hinted at in l^Ienu, oi pro- 
bably m the Yddas The thiee foniis, into some one of which 

all othei deities aie theie said to be lesolvable, aie fire, an, 
and tlie sun 

Altogether distinct fiom the gods are good and evil genii, 
Spirits -who aie noticed in the cieation lathei among the 
animals than the divinities “Benevolent genii, fieice giants, 
liloodthiisty savages, heavenly choiisteis, nymphs and demons, 
luge seipents and buds of mighty wing, and separate com- 
panies of Pitiis, or piogenitors of mankind ” 

Man IS endowed with two internal spirits, the vital soul, 
Nan which gives motion to the body, and the lational, 
which IS the seat of passions and good and bad qualities, and 
Joth these souls, though independent existences, aie connected 
with the divine essence which pervades all bemgs 

t IS the vital soul which expiates the sms of the man It is 
su jected to toiments for periods proportioned to its offences, 
and IS then sent to transmigrate through men and animals, and 
even plants , the mansion bemg the lower the greater has been 
its guilt, until at length it has been purified by suffering and 
humihations, is again united to its more pure associates, and 
again commences a career which may lead to eternal bliss 

God endowed man fiom his creation with “consciousness, 
the internal monitor , ” and “ made a total difierence between 
right and wrong, ’ as well as between pleasure and pain, and 
other opposite pairs 

He then produced the Yddas for the due performance of the 

I® Ch IX 303—311, and other places z' Ch i 14, 15, and xu 12—14, 24, &c 

Colebrooke, Astatic Eescai cites, vol. “ qj, ^ 16—22 ^ Ch i U 

395—397 2« Ch 1 26 

Ch 1 37 
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saciifice 01 darned fiom the beginning But it does not seem 
necessaiy to entei fiiitlier into the metajihysieal pait of the woik 
of Menu 

Tlie piactical pait of lehgion may be divided into iitual and 
moial 

The iitual branch occupies too gieat a poition of the B^uaiob 
Hindu code, but not to the exclusion of the moial senances 

Theie aie leligious ceiemonies duiing the pregnancy of the 
mothei, at the biith of the child, and on vaiious subsequent occa- 
sions, the piincipal of which is the shaving of his head, all but 
one lock, at the fiist oi thud yeai But by fai the most impor- 
tant ceiemonial is the investituie with the sacied thiead, which 
must not be delayed beyond 16 foi a Biamin, oi 24 for a mei- 
chant'-^® This gieat ceiemony is called the second birth, and pio- 
euies for the thiee classes who aie admitted to it the title of 
‘'twice-born men,” by which they aie always distinguished 
thioughout the code It is on this occasion that the peisons 
invested aie taught the mysteiious woid 6m, and the gayatii, 
which is the most holy veise of the Vedas, which is enjoined m 
innumeiable paits of the code to be lepeated either as devotion 
01 expiation , and which, indeed, jopied to universal benevolence, 
may laise a man to beatitude without the aid of any other leli- 
gious exeicisc"^ This mysteiious text, though it is now confined 
to the Biamins, and is no longer so easy to leain, has been well 
ascei tamed by learned Euiopeans, and is thus tianslated by Mi 
Colebiooke “ Let us meditate the adoiable bght of the Divine 
Ruler , may it guide oui mtellects ” 

From fullei foims of the same veise, it is evident that the bght 
alluded to is the Supieme Cieatoi, though it might also appear to 
mean the sun 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may at one time have communicated, though m ambi- 
guous language, the seciet of the leal nature of God to the initiated, 
when the mateiial sun was the populai object of worship 
Eveiy Biamm, and, peihaps, every twice-born man, must 


^ Ch u 2G— 35 Ch u 36—40 

Ch u 74 87 

“ Asiatic llescai dies, vol viu p 400 
“ There aie many commentanes on this 
text, and some difference of opinion as to 
the sense The following inteipretation 
IS given by Professoi Wilson, in a note in 
the “ Hmdu Theatie,” vol i p 184 — 
“Let us meditate on the supreme splendour 
of that divine sun, who may illuminate 


oui understandings ” And the following 
IS published as a hteral translation by 
Edm Mdhan Edi [Ti anslation of the 
Vidas, 117) — “We meditate on that 
suinemespmtof the splendid sun who di- 
rects our undei standings ” — [The gdyatri 
occurs m a hymn of Viswdmitra’s, num- 
beied as the 62nd of the third Mandala 
of the Eig Veda, see Wilson’s transl of 
the Eig Veda, vol m p 110 — Ed] 
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bathe daily, must i^ray at morning and evening twilight, in 
some nnfiequented place near pure watei , and must daily per- 
form five sacraments, viz , stud^nng tlio Vdda, making oblations 
to the manes and to fire in honoui of the deities , givmg nee to 
living creatures , and leceiving guests with honour 

The gods aie woishipped b}’- burnt offciings of clanfied buttei, 
and libations of the juice of the Soma or moon-plant, at which 
ceiemonies tliey aie invoked by name , but, although idols are 
mentioned, and in one place desiicd to be lespccted,^' yet the 
adoiation of them is never noticed but vuth di'^-approbation , noi 
IS the present piactice of offeiing pei fumes and floweis to them 
evei alluded to The oblations enjoined arc to be offeied by 
Biamins at their domestic fire, and the other ceiemonies pei- 
foimed by themselves in then own houses 

Most of the other saci aments' aie easily despatched, but the 
leading of the Vddas is a serious task 

They must be lead distmctly and aloud, with a calm mind, and 
in a lespectful postuie The leading is liable to be inteinipted by 
many omens, and must be suspended likewise on the occuiience 
of vaiious contingencies which, by distuibing the mind, may 
lender it unfit foi such an occupation Wind, ram, thunder, 
eaithquakes, meteois, echiises, the howling of jackals, and many 
other mcidents, aie of the fiist description the piohibition against 
leading wheie lutes sound or wheie ariows whistle, when a toivn 
IS beset by robbeis, or when teiiois have been excited bj^ stiange 
phenomena, cleaily lefeis to the second®^ 

The last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treated at 
length, and contains piecepts of politeness and self-denial which 
would be very pleasing if they weie not so much lestiicted to 
Biamins entertaining men of their own class 
Besides the daily oblations, theie are monthly obsequies to the 
manes of each man’s ancestois These aie to be peifoimed “m 
empty glades, naturally clean, or on the banks of iiveis and in 
solitaiy spots” The saciificer is theie to bum certam offeimgs, 
and, with many ceremonies, to set down cakes of iice and clari- 
fied butter, mvoking the manes to come and partake of them 
He IS afteiwaids to feast a small number of Biaunns (not, how- 
ever, his usual fiiends or guests) He is to seive them with 
respect, and they aie to eat m silence 

“ Departed ancestois, no doubt, are attendant on such invited 

Cli 11 101—104. Ch m 69, 70 ^ Ch iv 130 

Ch m 82, &c Ch iv 99—126 Ch lu 99— US. 
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Biamins, hoveiing aiound them like pure spirits, and sitting by 
them when they are seated 

No obsequies aie to be peiformed for persons of disreputable 
01 ciiminal life, oi for those who illegally kill themselves but, 
on the other hand, theie is a striking ceiemony by which a 
gieat offender is lenounced by his family, his obsequies being 
solemnly peifoimed by them while he is yet ahve In the 
event of repentance and expiation, howevei, he can by anothei 
ceiemony be restoied to Ins family and to civil life^*® 

Tnnumeiable aie the articles of food from which a twice-bom 
man must abstam, some foi plain leasons, as caimvorous birds, 
tame hogs, and other animals whose appearance or way of living 
IS disgustmg , but otheis aie so arbitraiily fixed, that a cock, a 
mushroom, a leek, oi an onion, occasions immediate loss of 
castj^'’ while hedgehogs, poicupmes, lizaids, and tortoises aie 
expressly declared to be lawful food A Biamm is forbidden, 
under severe penalties, to eat the food of a hunter or a dis- 
honest man, a worker in gold oi m cane, or a washer of clothes, 
01 a dyer The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may join him, in the 
eyes of a Biamm, to a dishonest man, but, among many other 
arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to find a physician, 
and to observe that this learned and beneficent profession is 
always classed with those which aie most impure 

What chiefly sui puses us is to find most sorts of flesh 
peimitted to Biamins,^^ and even that of oxen particularly 
enjomed on solemn festivals 

Biamins must not, indeed, eat flesh, unless at a saciiflce , but 
sacrifices, as has been seen, aie among the daily sacraments , 
and iice-puddmg, bread, and many other things equally in- 
nocent, aie mcluded in the veiy same prohibition^® 

It IS tiue that humamty to animals is everywhere most 
strongly inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is 
declaied to be very meiitoiious, from its tendency to dimmish 
then sufferings , but, though the use of it is dissuaded on these 
giounds,^^ it IS never once forbidden oi hinted at as impure, 
and IS m many places positively declared lawful 

The permission to eat beef is the more lemaikable as the cow 
seems to have been as holy m those days as she is now Saving 

Ch lu 189 Ch V 89 mits no sm, even if lie every day tastes 

Ch XI 182—187 Cli V 18, 19 the flesh of such animals as may laivfully 

Ch IV 212 Ch V 22—36 he tasted, since both animals vhich may 

Ch V 41, 42 Ch v 7 be 'eaten, and those who eat them, veie 

Ch V 43 — 56 equally Cl eated by Brabmd ” (V 30) 

“He who eats according to law com- 
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the life of a cow was consideied to atone for the miucler of 
a Biamm,^® killing one icqinicd to be expiated by tlnce 
months’ austeiities and servile attendance on a held of cattle^’' 
Besides these lestiaints on eating, a Biamin is subjected to a 
multitude of minute icgulatioiis i elating to the most ordinary 
occupations of life, the transgressing of any of which is nevei- 
thelcss to be consideied as a sin 

Moie than half of one book of the code is filled uuih iiiles 
about puiification. The commonest cause of impuiity is tlie 
death of a i elation ; and this, if he is near, lasts foi ten days with 
a Bramm, and foi a month ivitli a Siidia 
An infinity of contacts and other cncumstanccs also pollute a 
man, and he is only purified by bathing, and otlici ceiemomcs, 
much too tedious to enumciatc'’® Some exceptions fiom these 
lulcs show a good sense which might not have been expected 
fiom the framers A King can nevei be impure, noi those 
whom he vushes to be freed fiom this impediment to busi- 
ness The hand of an aitist emploj’-cd in liis tiade is always 
puie, and so is every commodity when exposed to sale The 
lelations of a soldier slam in battle aie not impure, and a 
soldi ei himself, who falls m the dischaigc of his duty, peifoims 
the highest of saciifices, and is instantly freed from all ini- 
puiities Of all pure things, none impart that quality better 
than piiiity m acquiimg wealth, foigiveness of injuries, libe- 
lality, and devotion 

Penances, as emplo3’’ed by the Hindus, hold a middle place 
between the iitual and moial branches of leligion They help 
to deter fiom ciimes, but they are equally empiloyed agauist 
bleaches of lehgious foi in, and then application is at all times 
so iiiegular and aibitiaiy as to picvent then being so elfectiial 
as they should be in contiibutmg to the well-being* of society 
Dunking spiiits is classed in the first degiee of ciime Peifoim- 
ing sacrifices to destroy the innocent only falls under the thud 
Under the same penance with some real offences come giving 
pain to a Biamin and “ smelling things not fit to be smelled.” 

Some penances would, if compulsory, be punishments of the 
most atiocious cruelty They aie sufficiently absuid when left, 
as they aie, to the will of the ofiendeis, to be employed m 
averting exclusion from society in this world or letiibution in 
the next For incest with the wife of a fathei, natural oi spi- 
ritual, 01 ivith a sister, connexion with a child under the age of 

Ch \1 80 Cb XI 109 — 117 Cb v 57, to tbe end. 
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puberty, or with a woman of the lowest class, the penance is 
death by bummg on an iron bed, or embiacing a led-hot metal 
image For diinbmg spirits the penance is death by diinbmg 
the boiling-hot urme of a cow 

The other espia,tions are mostly made by fines and austerities 
The fines are almost always in cattle to be given to Biamms, 
some as high as a bull and 1,000 cows 

They, also, are oddly enough propoitioned for killing a snake 
a Bramin must give a hoe , for killing a eunuch, a load of rice- 
straw 

Saymg ‘"hush” or “pish” to a superior, or overpowering a 
Bramm m argument, involves each a slight penance Kilhng 
insects, and even cutting down plants and grass (if not for a 
useful purpose) requiie a penance, since plants are also supposed 
to be endued with feeling®^ 

One passage about expiation is chaiactenstic in many ways 
“A pnest who should retain in his memory the whole Big Vdda 
would be absolved fiom all guilt, even if he had slam the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, arid had eaten food fiom the foulest 
hands’' 

Some of the penances, as well as some of the punishments 
under the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great 
conuption of manneis in the people, or great impurity in the 
imagmation of the lawgiver,®® but they probably oiigmate in 
the same perveited mgenuity which appears m some of the 
European casmsts 

Others aie of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen our 
impression of the force of superstition even among the Bramms 
A man who spends his money m gifts, even for his spiiitual 
benefit, incurs misery hereafter if he have left his family in 
want®^ Eveiy man who has perfoimed penance is legally re- 
stored to society , but a11 should avoid the communion of those 
whose offences were in themselves atrocious, among which are 
reckoned killing a suppliant and injuimg a benefactor®® 

The effect of the rehgion of Menu on morals is, mdeed, gene- 
lally good The essential distinction between right and Moral effect 
wrong, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and is 
in general well preserved The well-known passages relatmg to 
false evidence, one oi two where the property of anothei may be 
appropriated for the purposes of sacrifice,®® and some laxity m 

“ Ch XI 104, 105, 171 Ch XI 92 si Ch xi 125, to the end 

“ Ch XI 262 Ch xi 171—179, &c Ch ix 9, 10 

Ch XL 190, 191 “ Ch XI 11—19 
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the means by which a King may detect and seize offenders, are 
the only exceptions I lecoUect 

On the other hand there aie numerous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue , and many are the evils, both in this woild and 
the next, which are said to follow from vicious conduct The 
upiight man need not be cast down though oppressed with 
penuiy, while, the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he whose 
wealth proceeds from false evidence ” 

The moial duties are in one place distinctly declared to be 
superior to the ceremonial ones The punishments of a future 
state aie as much directed against the offences which disturb 
society as against sms affecting religion 

One maxim, however, on this subject, is of a less laudable 
tendency, foi it declares that the men who receive from the 
government the punishment due to their crimes go pure to 
heaven, and become as clean as those who have done well 

It may be obseived, in conclusion, that the moiality thus en- 
joined by the law was not, as now, sapped by the example of 
fabled gods, or by the debauchery permitted in the religious 
ceiemonies of certain sects 

From many passages cited in different 2ffaces,it has been shown 
that the code is not by any means deficient in generous maxims 
01 in elevated sentiments , but the general tendency of the Bia- 
mm moiahty is lather towards innocence than active virtue, and 
its mam objects are to enjoy tianquiUity, and to prevent jiam oi 
evil to any sentient being 


CHAPTER V. 

JIANNEKS AND STATE OF CIVILIZATION 

In mquiimg into the manners of a nation, our attention is Sist 
st-xto of attracted to the condition of the women This may be 
uouioii gathered from the laws relatmg to maniage, as well as 

fiom mcidental regulations or observations which undesigncdly 
exliibit the views under which the sex was regarded 

The laws relatmg to marriage, as has been seen, though m 
some paits they bear stiong traces of a rude age, are not on the 
whole unfavourable to the weaker paity The state of women ia 
other respects is such as might be ex^iected Horn those laws 

Ch. IS 236—209 Ch 170—1/9 ® Cb xv 204 “ Cb viii 318 
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A wife IS to be entiiely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who IS to keep her under legal restiictions, but to leave her at her 
own disposal in innocent and lawful recieations^ When she has 
no husband, she is to be in a state of similai dependence on her 
male relations , ^ but, on the other hand, the husband and all the 
male lelations are strictly enjoined to honour the women '‘where 
women aie dishonouied, all leligious acts become fruitless,” 

" where female relations are made miserable, the family very soon 
wholly perishes , ” but “ where a husband is contented with his 
wife, and she with her husband, in that house aviU foitune 
assuredly be permanent ” The husband’s indulgence to his wife 
IS even legulated on points which seem singular in a code of laws, 
among these it is enjoined that she be “ constantly supplied with 
ornaments, appaiel, and food, at festivals and jubilees ” ® 

Widows are also under the particular piotection of the law 
Their male relations are positively forbidden to interfere with 
their property (III 52) The King is declared the guardian 
of widows and single women, and is directed to punish relations 
who encioach on their foi tunes, as thieves (VIII 28, 29 ) 

Theie is little about domestic manners except as relates to 
the Bramins, and they, as usual, are placed under austere and 
yet puerile restiictions A man of that class must not eat with 
his Wife, noi look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting care- 
lessly, or when setting off her eyes with black powder, oi on 
many other occasions ^ 

In all classes women are to be “employed in the collection 
and expendituie of wealth , in purification and female duty , in 
the prepaiation of daily food, and the superintendence of house- 
hold utensils ” 

“By confinement at home, even under affectionate and ob- 
servant guardians, they are not secure , but those women are 
truly secuie who are guarded by their own mcbuations”® 

There is not the least mention of Satis , indeed, as the widows 
of Biamins are enjomed to lead a vii’tuous, austere, and holy 
life,® it IS plam that their burning with their husbands was 
never thought of 

The only suicides authorized m the code are for a Biamin 
hermit suffe ring under an incuiable disease, who is permitted 
to proceed towards a certain pomt of the heavens AVith no sus- 
tenance but water, until he dies of exhaustion , ^ and for a T^mg, 

’ Ch IX 2, &c 2 Ch V 147, &C ct ui. 55—61 

< CL IV 43, &c ® Ch IX. 11, 12 « Ch v 156—158 

’’ Ch. VI 31 
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who, when he finds Ins end diaw neai, is to bestow such wealth 
as he may have gamed by legal fines on the Biamms, commit his 
kin^rdom to his son, and seek death in battle, or, if there be no 
war, by abstaimng from food.® 

Few moie particiilais can be gleaned regaiding manneis 

Jtatmera The stiict cclibacy imposed on the Biamin youths 
seems to have excited a just distiust of their continence a stu- 
dent who IS enjoined to peifoim personal services, and to kiss 
the feet of his spiiitual father’s othei neai lelations, is directed to 
omit those duties in the case of his young wife , he is desired to 
be always on his guaid when in company with women, and to 
bewaie how he ti lists himself in a sequesteied place even with 
those who should be the most sacied in his eyes® , 

Some notion of the pleasuies most indulged in may be foimed 
fiom those against which a King is cautioned (VII 47) 
Among them aie hunting, gaming, sleeping by day, excess 
-with women, uitoxication, singing, instiumental music, dancing, 
and useless tiavel Some little light is also thrown on manneis, 
by the much-fiequented places where thieves, quacks, foitune- 
telleis, and othei impostois aie said to haunt They include 
cisterns of watei, bakehouses, the lodgings of hailots, taverns, 
and victualhng shops, squaies wheie four ways meet, laige well- 
known tiees, assemblies, and public spectacles 

Minute lilies aie given foi the foims of salutation and civihty 
to persons of all classes, and in all relations 

Gieat respect is inculcated foi paients^® and for age, foi 
learning and moial conduct, as well as for wealth and lank 
“Way must be made for a man in a wheeled caiiiage, oi above 
nmety yeais old, oi afflicted with disease, or cairying a buiden, 

® Ch 823 It IS singiiLii that the have good husbands, who aie inothois, 
practice of self-imniolation by fiie, which entei witli unguents and claiihed biittoi , 
IS stated by Mr Colebioolvc (2'; «?iAnU(ons without teais, without soiiow, lot tliein 
of the Hoyal Asiatic Soaehi, \o\ i p 458) first go up into the dwelling ” It is these 
to ha\e been autlioii/ed by the Vddas, lastwoids, “ ai ohantii, yomni aqi ef 

and IS related by the iiinoiitb to hvaae have been altoied into the fatal vaiiaut 
been practised by Calamis, is nowhere “ujo/faiitM ar/ne/i,” “ lot them go up 

mentioned m the code —[Mi Colebiooke, into the place of hic but thcio is no 
in Res, vol IV p 213, quoted fiom authority whatever foi this reading Tho 
modern j Hindi! uoiks the verse of a veise, in fact, is not addi essed to wdoivs 
Vcdic hymn which has been supposed to at all A succeeding veise m the same 
aiithoiire Satl , it is found in the second hymn, vhich vas addiessed to the widow 
h\mn of the second Aniudka of the tenth at the funeral, cvpicssly bids hci “to iiso 
Maud via of the llig V eda But the c u e- up and come to the world of living bcnigy, 
ful editing of the text bj’ Euiopeaii scho- and the ceiemonial Siitias diiect that sho 
larslup has disclosed the fact that no is then to be taken home See Ihof Wil 
such authority exists in the oi igin.il text son, R As Soc Join n , vol xvi p 203 
The Sanskrit luns simply thus “May Ed] 

these women who aie not widow's, who » Ch u 211—215 Ch ii 225—237 
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for a woman, for a priesb (in ceitain cases), for a piinee, and for 
a biidegioom 

I scaiceiy know where fco place, so as to do justice to the im- 
poitance assigned to it in the code, the lespect enjoined to imme- 
morial custom It IS declared to he “transcendent law,” and 
“the loot of all piety It is, indeed, to this day the vital spirit 
of the Hindfi system, and the immediate cause of the permanence 
of these institutions Learning is greatly honouied throughout 
the code, and the cultivation of it is lecommended to all classes 
It is true the Vedas, and the commentaries on them, with a few 
other books, are the only ones to which the .student is directed , 
but he IS to leain theology, logic, ethics, and physical science from 
those woiks , and we know that those subjects are discussed in 
the tracts appended to each Vdda , each is also accompanied by a 
treatise entirely i elating to astronomy, and, from the early ex- 
cellence of the Biamins in all these branches of learning, it is pro- 
bable that they had made considerable progress even when this 
code was foimed 

The aits of life, though still in a simple state, were far fiom 
being in a lude one Gold and gems, silks and oina- Aits of Me 
ments, are spoken of as being in all famihes Elephants, horses, 
and chaiiots aie familiar as conveyances for men, as aie cattle, 
camels, and waggons for goods Gardens, bowers, and teiiaces 
aie mentioned , and the practice, still subsisting, of the construc- 
tion of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for the public bene- . 
fit, IS hei'e, perhaps, first enjoined Cities are seldom alluded to, 
nor are there any regulations or any officers beyond the wants of 
an agiicultuial township The only great cities weie, probably, 
the capitals 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civi- 
hzed life, but not all required for high refinement Though gems 
and golden ornaments were common, embroiderers and similar 
workmen, who put those materials to the most delicate uses, are 
not alluded to , and painting and writing could scarcely have 
attained the cultivation which they reached in aftertimes, when 
they were left among the trades open to a Sudia m times of 
distress 

Money is often mentioned, but it does not appeal whether its 
value was ascei tamed by weight or fixed by coming The usual 
payments are m panas, the name now applied to a certam num- 

” Ch 11 130—138 Ch i 108—110 Ch v 111, 112, and vu. 180. 

” Ch XU 98, 105, 106 Ch it 226 
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Lei of tlie shells called com is, which ai e used as change foi the 
lowest coppei coins 

The numbei of kinds of giam, spices, perfumes, and otlier 
pioductions, aie pi oofs of a highlj^ cultivated country, and the 
code in geneial piesents the pictuic of a peaceful and flounshing 
community Some of the fcatuics which seem to indicate nii'?- 
goveinment aie undimmishcd at tlie piesent da}’’, but affect the 
society in a fai less degiee than would seem possible to a distant 
obseiver On the othei hand, the fiequcnt allusions to times of 
distiess give giound foi a suspicion that the famines, which even 
now aie sometimes the scoiiige of India, weic moie frequent in 
ancient times Theie is no tiace of nomadic tiibes, such as still 
subsist in most Asiatic countiies 

Of all ancient nations, the Egyptians aie the one whom the 
General Hindus scem most to have lesembled , but our know- 
reinarks of that pcople IS too liiuitcd to leflect light on 

any other with Avhich they might be coinp.iied 

It might be easiei to compare them with the Giceks, as painted 
by Homei, who was neaily contempoiaiy vxth the compilation 
of the code, and howevei mfeiioi in spiiit and eneigy, as well 
as in elegance, to that heioic lace, yet, on contrastmg then law 
and foims of admmistiation, the state of the arts of life, and the 
geneial spiiit of oidei and obedience to the laws, the eastem 
nation seems cleaily to have been m the moic advanced stage of 
. society Their internal institutions were less lude, their conduct 
to then enemies moie humane, their geneial learning uas much 
moie consideiable , and, m the knowledge of tlie being and natuie 
of God, they weie already m possession of a hglit which was but 
faintly peiceived even by the loftiest intellects in the best days 
of Athens Y"et the Gieeks weie polished by fiee communica- 
iion with many nations, and have lecoided the impiovements 
which they eaily derived fiom each , while the Hindu civiliza- 
tion giew up alone, and thus acquiied an oiiginal and peculiar 
chaiacter, that continues to spread an mterest ovei the higher 
stages of refinement to which its unaided efibi'ts afteiwaids 
enabled it to attain It may, howevei, be doubted whether this 
early and independent civib^^ation was not a misfortune to the 
Hindus , for, seemg themselves superior to all the tubes of whom 
they had knowledge, they learned to despise the institutions of 


[Prof Wilson, Anana, Ant , p 403, are set forth by Heeren — JTtstomal Me 
seems to think that the pana may have seat dies (Asiatic Nations), vol m. P 
been a copper com — Ed ] to the end. 
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fowigneis, and to levere then own, until they became incapable 
of leccivmg impiovement fiom withoub, and aveise to novelties 
even amongst themselves 

On looking back to the mfoimation collected fiom the code, we 
obseive the thiee twicc-boin classes foimmg the whole ongmofthe 
community erabiaeed by the law, and the Shdias in a 
servile and degiaded condition Yet it appeals that then souety 
theie aie cities governed by Siidia Kings, m which Biamins aie 
advised not to reside,'® and tliat theie aie “whole teiiitoiies 
inhabited by Sudias, ovci whelmed with atheists, and deprived of 
' Biamms”'® 

The thice twice-boiu classes aie diiected in variably to dwell 
in the couiitiy between the Himavat®° and the Vindhya moun- 
tains,"' fiom the eastern to the western ocean But, though the 
thiee chief classes aie confined to this tiact, a Shdia distiessed 
foi subsistence may sojoiiin wheievci he chooses 

It seems impossible not to conclude fiom aU tins, that the 
twice-boin men iveie a conqueiing people, that the seivile class 
weie the subdued aboiigines, and that the independent SMia 
towns were in such of the small teiiitoiies, into which Hmdos- 
tan was divided, as still letained their independence, while the 
whole of the tiact beyond the Vindhya mountains lemamed as 
yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetiated by their 
lehgion. 

A doubt, howevei, soon suggests itself, whether the conqueiois 
Aveie a foreign people, or a local tube, like the Doiians m Gieece, 
or whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the 
native states (a religious sect, foi instance) which had outstiipped 
then fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appiopiiated all the ad- 
vantages of the society to themselves 

The different appeal ance of the higher classes fiom the Sudias, 
winch is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners, but, without entiiely denjang this aigument (as far, 
at least, as relates to the Biamins and Cshatriyas), we must 
adveit to some consideiations which greatly weaken its foice 
The class most unlike the Biamins aie the Chandalas, who aie, 
neveitheless, oiiginally the offspiing of a Biamm mother, and 
who might have been expected to have preserved their lesem- 
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Himalaya does on the north The legis- 
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blance to theiv parent stock, as, from tlic very lowness of their 
cast, they aie prevented mixing with any race hut then own 
DitFeience of habits and employments is, of itself, sufficient to 
cieate as great a dissimilaiity as exists between tlie Biamm 
and the Sudia, and the heieditaiy scpaiation of piofessioiis m 
India would contiibutc to keep up and to inciease such a dis- 
tinction 

It IS opposed to then foreign oiigin, that ncithei in the code, 
noi, I believe, in the Vddas, nor in aii}^ book that is cei'tainly 
oldei than the code, is there any allusion to a piioi lesidence, or 
to a knowdedge of more than the name of any countiy out of 
India Even mythology goes no faithci than the Himalaya 
chain, in whicli is fixed the habitation of the gods 

The common oiimn of tlie Saiiscnt language with those of the 
west leaves no doubt that theie ivas once a connexion between 
the nations by whom the}’- aie used , but it pi oves nothing regard- 
ing the place wheie such a 'connexion subsisted, nor about the' 
time, which might have been in so eaily a stage of their society 
as to pi event its tin owing any liglit on the histoiy of the indivi- 
dual nations To say that it spread from a central point is a 
gratuitous assumption, and even contrary to analogy, for emigra- 
tion and civilization have not spread m a circle, but from east to 
west Where, also, could the cential point be, from ivhich a lan- 
guage could spiead over India, Gieece, and Italy, and yet leave 
Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

The question, therefore, is still opeii^^ There is no reason 
whatever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any coim- 
tiy but then present one, and as little foi denying that they 
nia}’’ have done so beloie the earliest tiace of their lecoids or 
traditions 

Assuming them to be a conquering tube, wffiethei foieign or 
native, the institution of cast, and other Hindu pecuhaiities, 
may have arisen from their situation, without piemeditation or 
design On taking possession of a new settlement, the richer 
or more wailike members of the community would contmue to 
confine themselves to tlie profession of aims, while the loss 
eminent would betake themselves to agiicultuie, arts, and coiri- 
merce As in all lude tribes in the old or new world, there 

Obsen^e the diffeionco 'tthicli even a leist active and liealtliy classes in <i 
feiv jears can pioducc between tvo mdi- factuiing town , 

viduals, vbo were alike vlieii they began [On this subject, see Additional Ap 

life , betw ecu a soldiei of a Avell-disciplined pendix — Ed ] 

1 egiment, foi instance, and a man of the , 
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would be piiests and sootlisayeiSj who would pretend to a 
knowledge of the designs ol the Supieme Being, and of the 
means of piopitiating him, but these would at fiist be indi- 
viduals possessed of moie sagacity than then neighbours, and 
though thej^ might tiansmit then ait to t]ieii sous, it would be 
some time befoie then numbei and powei had so fai inci eased 
as to enable them to confine the sacied chaiacter to paiticular 
fannhes The piide of the mditaij'^ oidei would pievent their 
degiading then blood by maiiiages mth the industiious classes, 
a feeling which long opeiated in many Euiopean nations as 
effectually as the lules of cast The piiests would not be left 
behind m this assumption of supeiioiity, and would be boine 
out by the necessity of pieseivmg the puiity of a lace conse- 
crated to the seivice of tlie Deit}’- The conqueied people, as in 
all similar cases, would leinain a class apait, at fiist cultivating 
the land foi the use of the conqueiois, but afteiwaids conveited 
by the intciest oi convenience of then masteis into fiee tenants 
So fai, excejit foi the sepaiation of the piiesthood, the pi ogress 
of society would have been the same with the eaily stages of 
most nations in ancient times oi in the middle ages The fiist 
stnking difteience appears in the peiinanence of the Hmdfi 
institutions, which weie fixed at a ceitain point, and admitted 
of no subsequent alteiation oi impiovement The oiigin of this 
stability seems to have lam in the union and consequent power 
of the piiesthood, when once foimed into a sepaiate class, and 
m then close alliance with the seculai luler The Prince's laws 
came foith with the sanction of the Divinit}^, and peihaps as 
revelations flora heaven they, theiefoie, admitted of no dis- 
pute, and, as they embiaced lehgious as well as moral and 
civil duties, they took a complete contiol ovei the conduct and 
consciences of those subject to them, and cast the whole into 
a mould fiom which it could nevei after vaiy To effect then 
puipose, the piiests would invent tlie genealogy of casts and 
othei fables calculated to suppoit the existing institutions, or 
to intioduce such alteiations as they thought desirable, and, 
while they laised the powei of the chief to the highest jiitch, 
they would secuie as much influence to then own order as 
could be got without ci eating jealousy or destioying the as- 
cendaficy which they deiived fiom the public opinion of then 
austeiity and lurtue The immediate causes of this poweiful 
combination, and the paiticular means by which it was bi ought 
about, aie beyond our poweis of conjectuie , but, if we suppose 
that the Catholic Chuich had been witliout a sepaiate head at 
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tlie time of its alliance witli Chailemagne, and that the clergy, 
retaining then other lestiictions, had been allowed to maiTy 
and bring up then progeny in then oiyn profession, it is not 
difficult to imagine a couise which would lead to the result 
which we see exemplified in the Hindfis 

It would be some time befoie the existing usages and the 
occasional regulations of the Pimce came to be embodied in a 
code , and afterwaids altciations would be silently made to suit 
the changes in the progiess of society oi in the policy of the 
ruleis even new codes incorpoiating the old ones might long 
be flamed without occasioning doubts of the Divine authoiity 
for the whole, but at length the text of the code Avould be- 
come fixed, and all subsequent innovations would be effected 
by glosses on the original, oi by new laws pi omulgated by the 
royal authoiity 

To all appearance the present code was not compiled until " 
long after the community had passed the eailiest stages of civi- 
]i7ation 

In mahiug a general review of the code, we are struck with 
Peouhantaes two peculiarities m its relation to the Bramins, by whom 
the Bramins it secms to have been planned The first is the little 
impoitance attached by them to the direction of public worship 
and religious ceremonies of all sorts Consideimg the leveience 
derived by the ministers of religion from their apparent media- 
tion between the laity and the Divinity, and also the power 
that might be obtained by means of oracles, and other modes of 
deception, it might rather have been expected that such means 
of influence should be neglected by the pnesthood, m the se- 
cunty arising from long possession of temporal authoiitj’', than 
renounced in an early code, the mam object of which is to con- 
firm and increase the power of the Bramins 

The efiects of this neglect are also deserving of observation 
It was natural that the degiadation of public worship should 
introduce the indifierence now so observable m the performance 
of it, but it IS surjirising that the regular practice of it by fld 
classes should stiU be kept up at all , and that on some occa- 
sions, as pilgrimages, festivals, &c , it should be able to kmdle 
enthusiasm 

The second pecuharityl is the regulation of all the actions of 
life, in a manner as strict and minute as could be enfoiced in a 
smgle convent, maintained over so numerous a body of men as 
the Biamins, scattered through an extensive legion, hving with 
then* families hke other citizens, and subject to no common 
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chief or council, and to no form of ecclesiastical government or 
suboidination Vaiious causes contributed to suppoit this disci- 
plme, which, at fiist, seems to have been left to chance, the 
supeistitious leverence for the Divine law, which must in time 
have been felt even by the class whose piogemtois invented it, 
their stiict system of early education, the penances enjoined by 
religion, peihaps enforced by the aid of the civil authority, the 
force of habit and public opmion aftei the rules had obtained the 
sanction of antiquity, but, above all, the vigilance of the class 
itself, excited by a knowledge of the necessity of discipline for 
the pieseivation of then* power, and by that intense feeling of 
the common interest of the class, which never, perhaps, was so 
deeply seated as in the heait of a Bramin 

Tn spite of these forces, however, the Biamin disciphne has 
gradually declined Their rules have been neglected in cases 
where the temptation was strong, or the risk of loss of influence 
not apparent, until the diminished sanctity of their chaiacter has 
weakened their power, and has thrown a considerable portion of 
it into the hands of men of other classes, who form the great 
body of the monastic orders 
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BOOK II. 

CHANGES SINCE MENE AND STATE OF THE HINDYs 
IN I^VTER TIMH< 

Though the Hindus have piesorvcd their customs moie entire 
than anr othei people ivith \vhoin ve aie acquainted and for a 
peiiod exceeding that lecoided of anv other natiion yet it is not 
to be supposed that changes have not taken place in the lapse of 
tNventy-iive centiiiies 

I shall noAv attempt to point out those changes, and althongh 
it niav not ahvavs be possible to distimruish such ot them as niav 
be of Mahometan ongin I shall endeavour to coniine my account 
to those featuies ■whether in religion government or manners, 
which still charactenre the Hindus. 

I shall pieseive the same order as in the code and shall com- 
mence with the present state of the classes 


CHAPTER I 


CHANGES IN CAST. 


It is, peihaps, m the dl^'^slou and employment of the classes that 
ciiuigtf-m the ETi'catest altemtions have been made since Menu. 

th^ tox ^ ^ ■'O'" 

£ix \t Those of Csha.ti iya a nd Y eisya. perhaps even oi cuiiin. 

aie alleged by the Bramins to he extinct ; a decision which is by 
no means acquiesced in by those immediately concerned. The 
Rajputs still loudly asseit the purity of their descent j&om 
Cshatiiyas"'' mid some ot the industiious classes daim the same 
relation to the Yeisyas The Bramins howevei. have heenahncst 
nniveisally successful so fai as to exclude the other classes from 
access to the Yedas and to confine ah leaininsr. hnm‘'n and diviDA 
to theii own bodr. 

The Bi-amiiis themselves^ although they have preserved tacU 
own lineage undisputed, have, in a gieat measure, depaa-ted from 
the rules and practice of their p^redecessois. In some partieulim 
they aie more stiict than foimeilv being denied the use oi am- 


[* A I'te decTsiou of the Privv CoancT hns decided th~it 
e:sists nnon^ the Kajpati? See Coweii g ITcp.-'r Zc'r 


the Ksha. — • » 

for isro p- ird — -ty-. , 
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mal food/ and restrained fiom intermaiiiages with the infeiioi 
classes, but in most respects their practice is gieatly lelaxed 
The whole of the fourfold division of their life, with all the 
restraints imposed on students, heimits, and abstracted devotees, 
IS now laid aside as regards the community , tliougli individuals, 
at then choice, may still adopt some one of the modes of hfe 
which formerly were to be gone through in turn by all 

Biamins now enter into service, and are to be found in all 
trades and professions The number of them supported by 
chanty, according to the original system, is quite insignificant 
in proportion to the whole It is common to see them as hus- 
bandmen, and, still moie, as soldiers, and even of those tiades 
which are expressly foibiddeu to them under severe penalties, 
they only sciuple to exeicise the most degiaded, and in some 
places not even those ^ In the south of India, howevei, then 
peculiar secular occupations are those connected with writing 
and public business Fiom the minister of state down to the 
village accountant, the gi eater number of situations of this sort 
are in then hands, as is all interpretation of the Hindu law, a 
laige share of the ministry of leligion, and many employments 
(such as faimers of the levenue, &:c) where a knowledge of 
wiitmg and of business is requiied 

In the parts of Hmdostan where the Mogul system was fully 
introduced, the use of the Persian language has thrown pubhc 
business into the hands of Mussulmans and Cayets*^ Even in 
the Nizam’s territories in the Heckan the same cause has in some 
degiee diminished the employment of the Bramins , but still they 
must be admitted to have everywhere a more avowed share in 
the government than in the time of Menu’s code, when one 
Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the whole of 
their portion in the direct enjoyment of power 

It might be expected that this worldly turn of then puisuits 
would depiive the Bramins of some part of their religious influ- 
ence , and, accordingly, it is stated by a veiy high authoiity,^ that 
(m the pi 0 Vinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as a hiei- 
ai chy, and as a hterarj^ body few and little countenanced Even m 
the direction of the consciences of families and of mdividuals they 
have there been supplanted by Gosayens and other monastic oideis ® 

’ Some casts of Bramins m Hmdostan witnessed it 
eat certain descriptions of flesli that has - Ward, vol i. p 87 
been offered m sacrifice In such circum- ^ A cast of Sfidias , see p 61 

stances flesh is everywhere lawful food , * Professor Wilson, Astatic licscarchcs, 

hut in the DecLan this sort of saciifice is vol xvu pp 310, 311 
so laie that probably few Bramms ever ^ Ibid vol xvn p 311 
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Yet even in Bengal tliey appear .still to be tlic objects of vene- 
lation and of piohise liberalitj^ to the laity'’’ The imiiistiy of 
nio.st temples, and the conduct of religious ceieinonies, must .still 
lomain mill ibem, and in .some paits of India no diminution 
wliatevei can be peiceived m tlicii spiiitual authoiity Such is 
ceitainly the case in tlie Maiatta coiintiy, and would appeal to 
be so likewise in the west of Hindostan ’ The tcmpoial influence 
deiived fiom then numbers, aflluence, and lank subsists m all 
paits, but, even wheie the Biamins have retained then religious 
authoiity, they have lost much of theii pojiulai ity. This seems 
to be paiticulaily the ease among the Hajpdts,® and is still moie 
so among the j\Iaiattas, who have not foigiven then being sup- 
planted m the goveinment of then countiy by a class whom they 
legard as their infeiiois in the nnlitaiy qualities, which alone, m 
then estimation, entitle men to command 

The two loAvest classes that existed in Menu’s time aie now 
Mixed reiilaced bj'-a gieat numbei of casts of mixed, and some- 
ciasMis times obscuie, descent, who, nevei theless, maintain then 
divisions with gieatei sti iciness than the ancient classes weie ac- 
cu.stomed to do, neithei eating togethei, noi mteimanymg, noi 
pai taking m common i ites In the neighbouihood of Puna, wheie 
they aie probably not particulaily numcious, tlieie aie about 150 
different casts These casts, in many cases, coincide w'lth trades , 
the goldsmiths forming one cast, the caipenteis anothei, &c This 
IS conformable to Menu, wlio assigns to each of the mixed classes 
an heieditary occupation 

The enfoi cement of the lules of cast is still stiict, but capiicious, 
If a person of lo^w cast weie to step on the space of ground cleared 
out by one of the higher classes for cooking, the oivner would 
immediately throw away his untasted meal, even if he had not 
the means of procuring another 

The loss of cast is faintly described by saymg that it is civil 
death A man not only cannot inherit, nor contract, nor give 
evidence,^ut he is excluded fiom all the intei course of private 
life, as well as from the privileges of a citizen He must not hs 
admitted into his father’s house, his neaiest relations must not 
communicate with him, and he is deprived of all the consola- 
tions of lehgion in this life, and all hope of happiness in that 
which IS to follow Unless, however, cast be lost for an enormous 
offence, oi for long-contmued breach of rules, it can always he 
regained by expiation , and the means of recovering it must be 
® Ward’s Hindoos, vol i pp 68—71 India, vol u p 124 

^ Tod’s vol i pp 511,512 ” Summary of tJie Lam and vH 

® Ibid , and see also Malcolm’s Central toms of Hindoo Casts, preface, p 30. 
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very easy, foi the effects of the loss of it are now scarcely observable 
It occuis, no doubt, and prosecutions are not unfrequent in oui 
couits for unjust exclusion fiom cast , but in a long residence in 
India I do not lemember ever to have met with or heaid of an 
individual placed in the ciicumstances which I have described 
The greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a 
servile class There are still prsedial slaves in the south of India, 
and in some of the mountam and forest districts elsewhere These 
may possibly be the remains of the ancient Sddras, but in other 
parts of the country all classes are free Domestic slaves form 
no exception, being individuals of any class reduced by particu- 
lar ciicumstances to bondage 

- Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sudias at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
admitted to be such, even by the Bramms The whole of the 
Maiattas, for instance, belong to that class The proper occupa- 
tion of a Sfidia is now thought to be agriculture , but he is not 
confined to that employment, for many are soldiers, and the Cayets, 
who have been mentioned as rivalling the Bramms m business and 
evei3’‘thmg connected with the pen, are (in Bengal, at least) puie 
SAdiaSjto whom their profession has descended fiom ancient times 
The mstitution of casts, though it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so 
gieat an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
European wiiteis are apt to suppose. There is, indeed, scarcely 
any pait of the world where changes of condition aie so sudden 
and so striking as in India The last Pdshwa had, at different 
times, two pnme ministers, one of them had been either an 
officiating priest or a singer in a temple (both degiadmg employ- 
ments), and the other was a Sudra, and originally a running- 
footman The Baja of Jeipfii’s prime minister was a baiber 
The founder of the leigning family of Holcar was a goatherd, 
and that of Sindia a menial servant, and both were Sfidras 
The great' family of Bastia, in the Maratta country, firs^tbllowed 
the natural occupations of Bramms, then became great bankers, 
and, at length, mihtarj'- commanders iSiany similar instances of 
elevation might be quoted The changes of professions in private 

[In Bengal, the next divisions below potter, the larmaLdi a or smith, and the 
the Brahmans are the Bmdyas or medical, napita or baiber Below these are the 
and the Kmjasthas, or writer cast, — then numerous low casts, fiom whom a Biah- 
come the nine divisions called the Nobo man cannot accept water, such as the hai- 
Sdk, 1 e , the or cowherd, the mall vartaha or fisherman, sauvwi na-iamj or 
or gardener, the tatU or oilman, the tantri goldsimth, &c — Ed ] 
or weaver, the modala or confectioner, “ Colebrodke, Astatic JicseaicTies^vol r 
themra;^ or betel- cultivator, the Lvlala or p 58 
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life aie less observable, but the fust good Hindii miniature 
paintei, in tbe Eiiiopean manner, was a bJacksmith A new cast 
Moimstio said to liavc been introduced by the establish- 

ordors ment of the monastic oidcis Tlie on gin of these 
communities can only be touclicd on as a inattei of speculation 
By the lules ofWeiui’s code, a Biamin in the fouith stage of 
his life, aftci having passed thiough a peiiod of solitude and 
moitificahon as an anchoict,'* is released fiom all foimal ob- 
seivances, and pei nutted to devote his time to contemplation 
It IS piobablc that poisons so situated might assemble for the 
puipose of lehgious discussion, and that men of supeiioi endow- 
ments to the rest might collect a nuinbci of heaieis, who would 
live aiound them without foiming any religious community 
Such, at least, was the pi ogress fiom single monks to cenohites, 
among the eaily Chiistians The assemblies of these inquiieis 
might in time be attended by disciples, Avho, though not Bia- 
mms, were of the classes to whom the study of theology was 
permitted, each, howevei, living independently, according to the 
practice of his owm class This would seem to be the stage to 
which these leligious institutions had attained in the time of 
Alexander, though there are passages in the eaily Gieek vuiteis 
fiom which it might be infeiied that they had advanced still 
further towards the present model of legulai monastic orders 
Unless that evidence be thought sufficient, we have no means of 
conjecturing at what peiiod those assemblages formed themselves 
into religious communities, subject to lules of then own, distmct 
from those of then lespective classes The earliest date to 
which the foundation of anj”- such older can be traced in tiie 
Hindh books is the eighth centuiy of oui era , and few of those 
now in existence are oldei than the fourteenths^ ’ Some oideis 
aie still composed of Biamins alone, and a few among 
may be regarded as the representatives of the oiiginal societies 
adverted to above, but the distinguishing peculiaiity of the 
great majority of the orders is, that all distinctions of cast 
are levelled on admission Biamins break then sacei dotal 
thread, and Cshatriyas, Yeisyas, and Sddras renounce their own 
class on entering an order, and all become equal memheis of 


See p 15 

See Appendix III It appears, in the 
same place, that these assemblies included 
persons performing the penances enjoined 
to Bramins of the third stage of life (or 
anchorets), who, by the stiict rule laid 
down for them, were boimd to hve m soh- 
tude and silence 


” It may, perhaps, be construed luto 
an indication of the existence of siic 
oiders in Menu’s time, that in Ch ^ ° > 
funeral rites are denied to 
wear a diess of lehqion unautlioii^ea 
the Vida [The Schol explains it « 
wandering ascetics •v\ ho wear red gai men > 
&c —Ed ] 
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their new community This hold innovation is supposed by 
Professor Wilson to have been adopted about the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century 

The Hindfi orders do not present the same legular aspect as 
similar frateimties in Euiope, and do not so easily furnish maiked 
characteiistics to distinguish them from the rest of mankind or 
from each other There is not even a geneial name foi the class, 
though that of Goshen (which, in stiictness, should be confined 
to one subdivision) is usually applied to the whole Thej^ can all 
" be recognised by them dress, as all wear some part of then clothes 
(generally the tuiban and scaif) of a dirty oiange colour, excejit 
a few, who go quite naked all aie bound by some vows , and aU 
accept (though all do not solicit) chanty 
These are, perhaps, the only pai ticulars which can be asserted 
" of them all, but by fai the greater number have many other 
features in common An older generally derives its character 
^ from a particular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines it main- 
tains, and by whose rules of hfe the members are bound Many of 
these founders of orders have been bkewise founders of sects, for 
‘ which reason the tenets of Gosayens are seldom purely orthodox 
Thej’’ vary greatly in numbers, some being confined to a small knot 
of votaries in one part of the country, and others spread in 
numbers over all India 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, landed 
property IS attached They derive an additional income from the 
- contributions of devout persons, from money collected by beggmg, 

' and, in many cases, from trade, which is often earned on openly, 

1 but more fiequently in a coveii) manner These convents aie all 
il under a mohant (or abbot), who is generally elected by his own 
community or by the other mohair ts of the order , but who is 
sometimes hereditary, and often named by his predecessor Ad- 
' mission into an order is not given until after a probation of a 
K year or two The novice is in a manner adopted by a particular 
Ic instiuctor, or guru, who has often several such disciples , aU sub- 
[! ject, as well as the guru himself, to the head of the convent One 
order in Bengal admits of males and females bvmg in one con- 
,r' vent, but under strict vows of chastity 

Many of the Gosayens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend much of their lives in wandering about, and subsist by beg- 
ging Other Gosayens lead an entmely erratic hfe, in some cases 

[Similarly distinctions of cast cease protest against cast m as the rise of Eud- 
for the tune among the worshippers at dlnsin — Ed ] 
the temple of JaganndtL The earliest 
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still subordinate to mohants, and in others, quite independent 
and free from all rules, except such as they impose on themselves 
But among these last are to be found some of the most austere 
religionists, those, in particular, who retire to the heait of forests, 
and hve entirely unconnected with mankind, exposed to the 
chance of famme, if no charitable person should think of them, 
and to stiU greater danger from the beasts of prey that alone 
inhabit those wild and solitary tracts 

Few of the orders are under very strict vows , and they have 
no attendance on chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other monkish 
observances Most are bound to celibacy , but many allow their 
membeis to marry, and to reside with their families like laymen 
One order, particularly devoted to Ciishna, in his infant foim, 
hold it to be their duty to indulge in costly appaiel and choice 
food, and to partake of every description of innocent enjoyment, 
and these tenets are so far from lowering their chaiacter that 
their influence with their followers is unbounded, and they aie 
amply supphed with the means of living accordmg to then hbeial 
notions of rehgious duty 

Some orders, however, differ widely from these last , such aie 
those of which mdividuals hold up one or both arms until they 
become fixed in that position, and until the nails grow through 
the hands , those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow perpetual 
silence, and who expose themselves to other voluntary mortifica- 
tions Some few affect every sort of filth and pollution, and 
extort alms by the disgust which their presence creates, or by 
gashing their hmbs with kmves 

Others, as has been said, go naked, and many nearly so Of 
this description are the Nagas, who serve as meicenary soldieis, 
often to the number of several thousands, under their own leadeis 

These people do not profess to take arms for the advancement 
of their leligion, but seive any chief for hue , and are, m general, 
men of violent and profiigate habits, but with the reputation of 
despeiate courage Their naked hmbs smeared with ashes, their 
shaggy beaids, and their matted hair, artificially inci eased and 
twisted lound the head, give a striking appearance to these mai- 
tial devotees When not lured, they have been Imown to wander 
about the country in large bands, plundering and levying contn* 
butions In former days the British possessions weie moie than 
once invaded by such marauders 

Jlr Ward on the Hindoos, vol m six of these hermits had been earned 
p 342, ivhere he states that ho i\as in- by tigcm in the preceding three moutli'i 
formed, on a sjfot jon Sdgar Island, that 
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But tliese armed monks sometimes assemble m gieat num- 
beis, without being foimed into bands oi associated for mihtary 
service , and the meetmg of large bodies of opposite sects has 
often led to sangmnaiy conflicts At the gieat fan at Hardwar, 
in 1760, an afliay, oi lathei a battle, took place between the 
Nagds of Siva and those of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 peisons weie left dead on the field The 
amount must, doubtless, have been absuidly exaggerated, but it 
selves to give an idea of the numbeis engaged 
One descnption of Gosilyens, of the sect of Siva, aie Ydgis 
(see Chap V), and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in 
the bieath, and other mummeiies, to piocuie a mnon with the 
Divinity The lowest of this class pretend to woik miracles, 
and some are even piofessed mountebanks, who go about the 
countiy with monkeys and musical instiuments, and amuse the 
liopulace with juggling and othei tricks of dexteiity. Another 
SOI t IS much raoie remaikable These pi ofess to be enthusiastic 
devotees, and piactise their impostme not foi money, but to 
inciease their leputation foi sanctity Among them are peisons 
who manage, by some contiivance hitheito unexplamed, to 
remain seated, for many minutes, in the an, at as gieat a distance 
fiom .the giound as foui feet, with no other api^arent suppoit 
but wliat thej'^ deiive fiom slightly resting on a sort of crutch 
with the back of one hand, the fingers of which aie all the time 
employed m counting their beads 
Among the Gosayens theie aie, oi have been, some few learned 
men many are decent and mofiensive religionists, and many 
lespectable mei chants, but many, also, aie shameless and im- 
portunate beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all descriptions, 
attiacted to the older by the idle and wandeiing life which 
it admits of In geneial, the followers of Vishnu aie the most 
respectable, and those of Siva the most infected by the ofiensive 
qualities of the class It is to the ciedit of the good sense of 
the Hmdfis that these devotees fall off m public esteem exactly 
in propoition to the extiavagance and eccentricity of their 
observances. 

The veneration of some of the Vaishnava sectarians for their 
mendicant dnectois is earned to an almost incredible pitch 
In Bengal, some of them consider them spmitual guide as of 

Captain Eaper, Asiatic Researches, tic Reseat dies, vol i.vii p 186, from a 
vol 11 p 455 statement by in eye-witness m the .4 

The most authentic account of one of Monthly Jout naJ for March, 1829 
these IB quoted by Professoi Wilson, Asia- 

F 
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superioi impoifcance, and entitled to greater regard than tlieir 
Deity himself 

The want of a common head to the Hiiidd religion accounts 
01 the lax discipline of many oideib, and the total absence 
of rules among single Beii/igis and Ydgis, and such lawless 
assemblages as those foimed by tlie militaiy Ndgas 

The same ciicumstance has jirescived the independence of 
these oideis, and pi evented then falling, like the monks of 
Euiope, undei the authoiity of the ecclesiastical body; and to 
their independence is to be ascribed the want of concoid between 
them and the sacei dotal class. The iivaliy thus engendered 
might have produced moie serious eflccts , but the influence 
■which theBiamins deiive fiom their possession of the liteiature 
and law of then nation has had an opeiation on the oideis, as it 
has on othei Hindus ; and, m recognising the code of Menu, 
and the lehgious tiaditions of then coimtiy, they could not 
■withhold their ackno^wledgment of the hie:h station to which 
the class had raised itself by tlie authority of those writings 


CHAPTER II 

CHANGES IN THE GOVERNJIENT 

The modern Hmdd government differs hoin tliat desenbed by 
Menu, less in consequence of any dehbeiate alterations, than of 
a relaxation of the systematic form wdnch was lecomm ended by 


Professor, Wilson, Asiatic Jtcscaichcs, 
vol XVI p 119 The above account is 
chiefly from Professor Wilson’s essay in 
vols XVI andxvu of theAsiafic Jtesea) c/ecs, 
with some particulars from IVaid’s I/in- 
doos, and some fiom the aceount of the 
Gosdyens in the Appendix to Steele’s 
Summauj See Appendix, on “Channes 
in Cast ” 

The same laxity pi evaded at different 
periods among the Chnstian oiders, and 
called forth the mterference of the popes 
and couneds 

In the early ages of the church the Sa- 
rabaites belonged to no convent, and were 
under no rule, but i earned about the 
country, subsistmg by chanty, and often 
practising every sort of debaiicheiy , and 
this licence continued untd the middle 
of the nmth century, when all professed 
monks were compelled to enter themselves 
as members of particular convents Even 


members of coments sometimes led the 
same vagabond life untd restrained by 
authority {Histone du Glcig^ 
licgidiei, vol up 15 , Muiatou, /eta 
Dissei tation, a ol ni part 2, pp ' 
New Ordeis multiplied among the Cn^ 
tians with as little restramt as among tne 
Hindus, untd theyueie piohibited under 
Innocent III , A D 1215 {Mwaton,V 
97) 

Commerce was earned on, even m r 
cent times, to a gi eat extent by the JeaUi 
and was one of the arguments m 
the suppression of the older 
Histoiij of the Popes, xo\ lu pp 188,-^ | 
As late as the last century some 
the strictest orders adimtted into 
community a class -which took ce 
vows and wore a monastic dress, bu ^ 
allowed to live in the woild and to e 
else professions , even married psr 
were not excluded „ 
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the old lawgiver, and wliicli, peiliaps, was at no time exac% 
coufoimed to in tlie actual piactice of any state 

Tlie chief has no longei a fixed number of mimsteis and a 
regulai council He has naturally some heads of depait- Admmis- 
ments, and occasionally consults them, and his piime 
minister, on matteis afiectmg the peculiar piovince of each 
Tiaces of all the revenue divisions of Menu,^ under lords of 10 
towns, loids of 100, and loids of 1000 towns, aie still Bevenue 
to be found, especially in the Deckan , but the only 
one which remains entire is that called Perganneh, which 
answers to the lordship of 100 towns Even the ofl&ceis of the 
old system are still kept up in those divisions, and receive a 
lemuneration in lands and fees, but they aie no longer the 
active agents of the government, and are only employed to keep 
the reeoids of all matteis connected with land (A) It is 
geneially supposed that these officeis fell into disuse aftei the 
Mahometan conquest , but as, like every thmg Hindd, they 
became hereditaiy, and liable to division among hens, the 
sovereign, Hindu as weU as Mussulman, must have felt then 
inadequacy to fulfil the objects they were designed for, and the 
necessity of replacing them by officers of his own choosing, on 
whom he could lely 

At present, even Hindfi teintories aie divided into govern- 
ments of vaiious extent, which aie again divided and subdivided, 
as convenience lequues The King names the governors of the 
great divisions, and the governor chooses his own deputies foi 
those subordinate 

The governor umtes all the functions of administration, there 
bemg no longei militaiy divisions as in Menu’s time , and no 
courts of justice, but at the capital (if there) 

But among all these changes, the townships’* remain entiie, 
and aie the indestiuctible atoms, from an aggregate of which 
the most extensive Indian empues aie composed 
A township IS a compact piece of land, varying in extent, 
mbabited by a single community The boundaries are 
accurately defined and jealously guarded The lands siup 
may be of ail descriptions , those actually under cultivation and 
those neglected, arable lands nevei yet cultivated, and land 
which IS altogether mcajiable of cultivation These lands are 
divided into portions, the boundaries of winch aie as caiefnlly 

* As many of the notes on this account the subject, I have thought it be-^t to place 
of the levenue system aie long, and not them in an Appendix, to which refeieiite 
required for a geneial undei standing of ■nnll be mide by lettei's of the^aljilubet 
Icf Sa H Marne’s Vtllage Com7nnnitics tn the Last cmd West, 1S71 j 
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maiked as those of the township , and the names, qualities, 
extent, and propnetois of which aie minutely entered m tte 
recoids of the community The inhabitants are all assembled 
in a viUage within the hmits, which in many parts of India is 
fortified, or piotected by a little castle or citadel 

Each township conducts its own internal affairs It levies on 
itspnvi- members the revenue due to the state, and is col- 
leges lectively responsible for the payment of the full amount 
It manages its police, and is answerable for any property plun- 
deied within its hmits It administers justice to its own mem- 
beis, as far as punishing small offences, and deciding disputes 
in the fiisfc mstance It taxes itself, to provide funds foi its 
internal expenses , such as repairs of the walls and temple, and 
the cost of public sacrifices and chanties, as well as of some 
ceieraonies and amusements on festivals 

It is provided with the requisite officeis for conductmg all 
those duties, and with various others adapted to the wants of 
the inhabitants, and, though entirely subject to the geneial 
government, is in many respects an organized commonwealth, 
complete within itself. This mdependence, and its concomitant 
pnvileges, though often violated by government, aie nevei 
denied , they affoid some little piotection against a tyiannical 
luler, and maintain ordei withm their own hmits, even when 
the geneial government has been dissolved 

I quote the following extract fiom a minute of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, as well for the force of his language as the weight of 
Ins authoiity 

“The village communities are httle republics, having nearly 
eveiything they can want withm themselves, and almost inde- 
pendent of any foreign relations They seem to last wheie 
nothing else lasts Dynasty after dynasty tumbles dowi^) 

levolution succeeds to revolution , Hindoo, Patan, Mogul 
Mahiatta, Sikh, English, aie all masters in turn, but the villag® 
community lemains the same In times of trouble they 
and foitify themselves an hostile aimy passes thiough the 
countiy the village communities collect their cattle AVithm 
their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked If plunder 
and devastation be diiected agamst themselves, and the foiee 
employed be ii resistible, they flee to fiiendly villages at a 
distance, but, when the stoim has passed over, they ictui^ 
and resume their occupations If a countiy remain for 
senes of yeais the scene of continued pillage and massacic, s 
tliat the villages cannot be inhabited, the scatteied villagers 
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nevei fclieless letmn whenever the power of peaceable posses- 
sion levives A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return The sons will take the places of then 
fatheis, the same site foi the village, the same positions foi the 
houses, the same lands wiU be le-occupied "by the descendants of 
those who weie diiven out when the village was depopulated , 
and it IS not a triflmg matter that wiU diive them out, foi they 
wiH often maintam their post through times of disturbance and 
convulsion, and acquire strength suiScient to lesist pillage and 
oppression with success This umon of the village commumties, 
each one foimrng a separate little state m itself, has, I conceive 
contributed more than any other cause to the preseivation of the 
people of India, through all the revolutions and changes which 
they have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive to then 
happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of fieedom 
and independence ” ^ 

A township in its simplest form is under a Headman (B), who 
is only spoken of in Menu as an agent of the Kmg, and Government 
may have been removable at his pleasure His office s^Vb^one 
has now become hereditary , and though he is still le- 
garded as an officer of the King, he is really more the repiesenta- 
tive of the people The selection of an mdividual from the proper 
family lests sometimes with the village comraumty, and oftener 
with the government , but to be useful to either he must possess 
the confidence of both He holds a portion of land, and receives 
an annual allowance from the government, but the greater part 
of his income is derived from fees paid by the villagers So far 
is he identified with the village, that he is held personally respon- 
sible for its engagements, and thrown into prison in aU cases of 
resistance or failure of the revenue 

The headman settles with the government the sum to be paid 
to it for the year , and apportions the payment among Duties of the 
the villagers according to the extent and tenures of their 
lands He also lets such lands as have no fixed occupants, paiti- 
tions the water for irrigation, settles disputes, apprehends offen- 
ders, and sends them to the government office of the distiict , and, 
m short, does aU the duties of municipal government 

this IS done in pubhc, at a place appropriated foi the pur- 
pose , and on all pomts affecting the pubhc mteiest, in fiee con- 
sultation with the viUageis In civil disputes the headman is 

® Sir C T MetcaHe, Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832, vol 
111 Appendix 84, p 331 
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assisted by aibitiatois named by the paities, oi by assessois of 
bis own choice His office confeis a great deal of lespectability 
with all the countiy people, as well as influence m his omu vil- 
lage It is saleable , but the ownei seldom paits with it entiiely, 
leseiving the light of piesidmg at ceitam ceremomes and otliei 
honoiaiy piivileges, when compelled to dispose of all the sohd 
advantages 

The headman is assisted by difierent officeis, of whom the ac- 
Villige esta- countant and the watchman aie the most impoitant 
the nccotint- The accountant (C) keeps the village lecoids, which 
contain a full desciiption of the natime of the lands of 
the village, with the names of the foimer and piesent holders, 
the lent, and othei teims of occupancy He also keeps the ac- 
counts of the village community and those of the villageis indi- 
vidually, both with the government and inth each other He 
acts as notaiy in diavnng up deeds for them, and writes piivate 
letteis foi those who lequne such a seivice He is paid by fees 
on the inhabitants, and sometimes has an allowance oi an assign- 
ment of land fiom the government 

The watchman (D) is the guaiJian of boundaries, pubhc and 
piivate He watches the crops, is the pubhc guide and messen- 
ger, and IS, next to the headman, the principal officer of police 
In this capacity he keeps watch at night, observes aU arrivals 
and depai tines, makes himself acquamted with the chaiactei of 
ever 5^ individual m the village, and is bound to find out tlie 
possessor of any stolen property withm the township, oi to trace 
him till he has passed the boundaiy, when the responsibility is 
tiansfeiied to the next neighboui 

These duties may seem bejmnd the powers of one man , Iml 
the remuneration is hereditary in a particular family all tlio 
members of which contribute to perform the service^ They aie 
always men of a low cast 

The money-changer may also be considered an assistant of the 
headman, as one of his duties is to assay all money paid He is 
also the silversmith of the village Besides these, there are 
othei village officeis, the numbei of which is fixed by the native 
name and by common opimon at twelve , but, m fact, it vaiics 
in difteient villages, and the officeis mcluded are not always tic 
same 

^ This IS the only ofiice m -which the lost oi throivn into confusion by 
soit of joint teniucy described is bene- changing hands and ptr 

liLial In most othei-s the sharers act in cenere is long enough in office o 
turn in that of the accountant the enl feet m )us business 
IS most conspicuous, as the recoids are 
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The priest and the astiologei (one of whom is often the 
schoolmastei), the smith, carpentei, baiber, pottei, and woikei 
in leather, are seldom wanting The tailoi , washei-raan, physician, 
musician, minstiel, and some otheis, aie not so geneial the 
dancmg-giil seems only to be in the south of India 
The mmstiel lecites poems and composes veises, TTis most 
impoitant chaiactei (m some places at least) is that of genealo- 
gist^ Each of these village officeis and aitisaus has a fee, 
sometimes m money, more tiequently a poition of pioduce, as a 
handful or two out of each measuie of g-iam 

This IS the mode of village government when theie is nobody 
between the tenant and the piince , but in one half of tniiiKnt 
India, especially in the noith and the extieme south, coinnuiiiitv 
theie IS in each village a community which lepiesents, oi 
lathei which constitutes, the township , the otliei inhabitants 
being then tenants (E) These people aie geneially legaided 
as absolute propiietois of the soil, and aie admitted whcievei 
they exist to have an li creditable and tiansfeiable interest m it , 
but, as the completeness of their piopiietaiy light is doubtful, 
it will be convement to pieseive the ambiguity of then native 
name, and call them ''village landholdeis” (F) 

Wheie they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one 
head, as above desciibed , but moie fiequentl}^- each blanch of 
the family composmg the community (oi each family, if theie 
be moie than one) has its own head, who manages its internal 
aftans, and unites vnth the heads of the other divisions to con- 
duct the geneial busmess of the village The council thus com- 
posed fills piecisely the place occupied m othei cases by the single 
headman, and its membeis sliaie among them the official lemu- 
neiation allowedto that officer by the government and the villagei 
Their numbei depends on that of the divisions, but seldom 
exceeds 8 oi 10 Each of these heads is geneially chosen fiom 
the oldest bianch of his dmsion, but is neithei iicher oi othei wise 
distinguished fiom the lest of the landlioldeis 
Wheie theie aie village landholdeis, the}’’ foim the fiist class 
of the inhabitants of villages , but theie aie foui othei 
classes of inferior degiee 2 Peiinanent tenants 3 " 

Tempoiai}’’ tenants 4 Labouieis 5 Shopkeepers, who talce 
up then abode m a milage for the convenience of a maiket 

The populai notion is that the village landholdei’s aic all 

^ Tlic idely e\tendccl cntatJ of all pro- milvc the of a i,' nc''loyi‘-t of niueh 

perty in India, and tlic complicated le- inoic penoust oncern in tliitcmntrj 
stncUous on the intej mirrwge oi fniuiliLS, it is with u- 
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descended fiom one oi moie individunls who fiist settled tlie vi[. 
v.iini,o ^age , and that the only o\ct ptions aic loi ined by pei-sons 
inndhouicre doijvcd tlici! lights by puichaso, oi otliei- 

wise, fioni meinbeis of the oiiginal stock ho sujiposition is 
confirmed by tlic fact tliat, to tins d.a}', there aie often only 
single families of landlioldeis in Miinll Milages, and not many 
in laige ones (G) , but each has hninchcd out into so many 
memhei-s, that it is not uncoininon foi the whole agncultiiial 
laboiii to be done by tlio Jandlioldeis, ^Mtllout the aid citlier 
of tenants oi laboineis 

The lights of the landlioldeis aie thciis coJlcciiveh/ , and, 
though they almost always lia\e ainmeorlcss pei feet partition 
of them, they ncvei have an (‘iitiio sepaiation A landliolder, 
foi instance, can sell oi mortgage Ids lights; but be must first 
have the consent of tlie Milage, aiul the purchasci steps evactlj' 
into his place and takes nj) all his obhgafions If a family be- 
comes extinct, its shaic i etui ns to the common stock 

In some villages the lights of the Inndlioldeis aic held in 
common, the whole woiking foi the community, and sharing 
the net pioducc, after satisfying the claims of the government 
In some they divide the cultnated lauds, but still with mutual 
responsibility foi the clues of givcnimcnt, and sometimes vith 
peiiodical iiitei changes of then poi tions and in othci’s they make 
the sepaiation between the portions of cultivated land complete, 
letaming only the waste land and some otliei lights m common, 
but, at times, they divide the waste laud also In dividing their 
lands they do not in geneial give one compact poition to each 
landholdei, but assign to liim a shaie of cver^’- detciiption of soil, 
so that be has a patcli of fertile land m one place, one of steiile m 
anothei, one of giazmg giound in a thud, and so on, according 
to the vaiiety of qualities to be found within the village (G“) 

Their rights aie vaiious in difieient parts of the countiy 
Wliere then tenuie is most peifect, they hold then lands sub- 
ject to the payment of a fixed piopoition of the pioduce to 
government, or fiee of all demand When at the lowest, they 
letain some honoiaiy exemptions that distmguish them from 
the rest of the villagers (H) 

Theie are many instances wheie the government has taken 
advantage of the attachment of the landholders to then land to 
lay on them heavier imposts than other cultivatois are willing 
to pay Even then, however, some advantage, actual oi pro- 
spective, must still lemam, smee theie is no tiact ui which 
village landholdei s aie found in which then rights aie not 
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occasionally sold and moiigaged One advantage, indeed, they 
ahva3's enjoi’’ in the consideiation shown towaids them in the 
connti}’-, which would induce a familj^ to connect itself by 
maiiiage with a landholder who labouied with his own hands, 
lather than with a wealthy person, equally unexceptionable in 
jioint of cast, but of an infeiior class societj’- 

So looted is the notion of piopeity in the village landholdeis, 
that, even when one of them is compelled to abandon his fields 
fiom the demand of government exceeding what thej^ will pay, 
he is stiU consideied as pioprietor, his name still remains on 
the village legistei, and, foi thiee geneiations, or one hundied 
yeaiSj he is entitled to leclaim his land, if fiom any change of 
cucumstances he should be so disposed 
In the Tamil countiy and in Hindostan,^ a tenant put in by 
the government will sometimes voluntaiily pay the pioprietoi’s 
fee to the defaulting and dispossessed landholdei ® 

In all villages theie aie two desciiptions of tenants, who rent 
the lands of the village landholders (wheie theie are Permanent 
such), and those of the government, wheie theie is no 
such mtei mediate class These tenants aie commonly called lyots 
(I), and aie divided into two classes, peimanent and tempoiaiy 
The peimanent lyots are those who cultivate the lands of the 
^ul!age wheie they leside, letam them duiing their lives, and 
tiansmit them to their childien (K) 


^ Mr Ellis, Jlepo7 1 of Sdect Committee, 
1832, vol HI. p 376 , Mi Fortescue, Se- 
lections, vol ui p 405 
® [Mr Eobinson, in Ins valuable little 
book on The Land Revenue of British 
India (published m 1856), gives three 
principal lands of land tenure in India, 
the Zemindaiee, the Putteedaree, and the 
Eyutwaree “ The distinguishing feature 
of the Zemindaree tenure is, that when 
an estate belongs to several proprietors, 
it IS managed m jomt-stock, ivith no 
separate possession of portions of land 
by the sharers ” “ The characteristic of 

the Putteedaree tenure is partition, or 
apportionment of the land in severalty, 
v ith ]omt 1 esponsibility Each owner, or 

shareholder, undertakes the management 
of his separate portion, paying thiough 
the headman that proportion of the whole 
assessment on the estate which, by pre- 
vious agreement, has been fixed on his 
portion of the land ” “ Under the Ryut- 

vaiee tenure the various proprietary sub- 
divisions of the estate are recognised, and 
]omt responsibility ceases The owmer of 
each petty holding is made lesponsible to 


government for the payment exclusively of 
his own fixed assessment The principle 
IS that of a field-assessment, with total 
separation of mterests ” Besides these 
three, there is a fourth, the Talooqdai ee, 
which ivas superinduced over the otheis 
by the Muhammadan custom of granting 
the collection of revenue to great officers 
of state or powerful chiefs, who m course 
of time made the office hereditary In 
Bengal propei, these talooqdars obtained 
great power by the perpetual settlement, 
and made themselves geneially the sole 
owners or zemindars of the land The 
Putteedaree tenure prevails m the North- 
west Provinces and the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories , the Zemindaree in 
the North-west, and the Maiatta and 
Tamil country , the Ryutwaree chiefly m 
Madras See Robmson’s Land Revenue, 
pp 1-17, and Wilson’s Glossary {Gram 
and Zaminddi) Wilson also mentions 
an* imperfect form of Putteedaree in the 
North-west, wheie part of the land is 
held in common and part m severalty — 
Ed] 
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They have often been confounded with the village landholdeis, 
though the distinction is maiked in all cases where any pio- 
piietor’s fee exists In it no tenant ever participates^ 

Many aie of opinion that they aie the real propnetois of the 
soil, while otlieis legard them as meie tenants at will All, 
however, aie agreed within ceitain limits, all acknowledging, 
on the one hand, that they have some claim to occupancy, and 
on the other, that they have no right to sell their land 

But, though all admit the right of occupancy, some contend 
tliat ft IS rendered nugatoiy by the right' of the landloid to laise 
his rent, and otheis asseit that the rent is so far fixed, that it 
ought never to go beyond the rate customary in the sui rounding 
district 

The tiuth probably is, that the tenant’s title was clear as 
long as the demand of the state was fixed , but that it became 
vague and of no value when the public assessment became aibi- 
tiaiy At piesent, the permanent tenant is piotected by the 
inteiest of the landlord , he will pay more than a strangei foi 
lands long held by his family, and situated m a village wheie 
he has a house, but if driven to extremities, he could easily 
get a temporary lease, m anothei viUage, on lighter teims (L) 

It IS thought by some that the peimanent tenants aie the 
lemains ot village landholders leduced by oppression, otheis 
think they aie temporary tenants who have gained then lights 
by long possession It is probable that both conjectuies aie 
paitially light , as well as a thud, that their tenuie was, m 
many instances, confeired on them by the landholdeis at the 
fiist settlement of the township 

The tempoiary tenant (M) cultivates the lands of a village 
Tempoi-iij diffeient from that to which he belongs, holding them 
bj’" an annual lease, wiitten oi undei stood The fiist 
desciiption of land being occupied by the lesident tenant, an m- 
feiioi class falls to his share, for which theie is little competi- 
tion , for this leason, and on account of his othei disadvantages, 
he gets his land at a lowei lent than the permanent tenant 
There is another soi t of tenant who desei ves to be mentioned, 
though of much less impoitance than eithei of the othei two 
(N) These aie peisons whose cast or condition in life pi events, 
their engaging in manual labour, oi their women fiom taking 
pait in any employment that requires their appearing befoic 
men In consideration of these disadvantages, they aie allowed 

' Jill Elhs, liepoit of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832, vol m P 385 
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to Iiolcl land at a favoiuablc late, so as to admit of tlien avail- 
ing themselves of thou skill oi capital by the help of lined 
labouieis (0) The sei vices and lemnneiation of lined labouiers 
aie natinall}' vaiions, but they differ too little fiom 
those of otlici countiies to icquiie explanation itbomeis 

It need scai cely be i epeated that each of these classes is not 
necessaiily found in eveiy village One village may be culti- 
vated cntiicly by any one of them, oi by all, m eveiy vaiiety of 
piopoifcioii 

Shopkecpoi’s, fcc, aic subject to a giound-ient, and sometimes 
a tax besides, to the pel son on ivhosc land they leside s],op 
They aie undei the gcncial authority ot the headman &.c 

as a niagistiatc, but hai e little else to do with the community 

It seems highly ]iiobabIc that the first villages founded by 
Hindus weie all in the hands of village communities Probawe 
In the eai ly stage of then progiess it was impossible delhno’o/ 
foi single men to cut fields out of the foiest, and to communff 
defend them against the atlacks of tlie aboiigmes, oi 
even of wild beasts thcie was no capital to piocuio the sei vices 
of otheis, and, unless the undeitakci had a numcious body of 
kind led, he was obliged to call in associates who weie to shaie 
in the pi ofits of the settlement, and thence came the formation 
of village communities, and the division of the land into town- 
ships 

The unoccupied vaste, as m all othei cases wheie society has 
assumed a legulai foim, must no doubt have belonged to the 
state, but the King, instead of tiansfeiiing this property to the 
intended cultivators foi a piicc paid once for all, or foi a fixed 
annual lent or quit-ient (as is usual in othei countiies), reseived 
a ceitam pioportion of the pioduce, which inci cased or diminished 
according to the extent and natuie of the cultivation The lest 
of the produce belonged to the commiimt}'- of settleis, but if they 
found they had moie good land than they could themselves till, 
they would endeavoui to make a profit of it through the labour 
of otheis No method seemed easier than to assign it to a jieison 
who should engage to pay the government’s piopoition, with an 
additional shaie to tlie community but while land was plenty, 
and many villages in progiess, no man would undertake to clear 
a spot unless he was to enjoy it for ever, and hence permanent 
tenants would aiise Tempoiaiy tenants and labour eis would 
follow as society advanced The subdivision of property by 
mhentance would have a natural tendency to destroy this state 
of thmgs, and to reduce all ranks to the condition of labourers, 
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but as long as tlieic was plent^^ of waste land, that pnnciple 
would not come into full opeiation 

But foi tins, the village community would remain unaltered 
as long as the King’s proportion of the pioduce was unchanged 
When he raised Ins demand, the profits of the landholdeis and 
permanent tenants dimmislicd, and when it lose above a certain 
point, both classes cultivated their land at a loss If this con- 
tinued they were obliged to thiow up their lands, and seek otliei 
means of living 

As the highest proportion claimed by the King, winch at the 
time of Menu’s code was one sixth, is now one half, it is easy to 
account foi the anmlnlation of many village communities, and 
the shattered condition of otheis The lands abandoned by the 
landholdeis i ever ted to the state 

But though this piogiess ma}’- have been very geneial, it need 
not have been imiveioal, conquered lands already cultivated 
would become the piopeity of the Prince, and might be culti- 
vated on Ins account by the old piopiietois i educed to seifs 
Even at tins day, the state constantly giants lands to speculators, 
foi the purpose of founding villages, without lecoginsing a body 
of landholders The teims of these giants aie vaiious, in general 
they provide for total or paitial exemption from levenue for a 
certain number of yeais, after which the payment is to be the 
same as in neighbour ms: villages 

o o o 

other processes must also have taken place, as we perceive from 
the results, though we cannot trace their progress In Canaia, 
Malabai, and Tiavancoie, the land is held in absolute property 
by single mdividuals, subject to a fixed payment to the state 
The Sovereign’s full share is now reckoned at one half, and a 
Pubbciand country IS reckoned moderately assessed where he takes 
revenue Only onc-third ® This increase has been made, not so 
much by openly raising the King’s proportion of the crop as by 
means of various taxes and cesses, some fallmg directly on the 
land, and others more or less circuitously affecting the cultivator 
Of the first sort are taxes on ploughs, on cattle, and others of the 
same description of the second, taxes on the use of music at 
certam ceremomes, on marriages with widows, &c , and new taxes 
on consumption Besides these, there are arbitral y cesses of both 
descriptions, which were professedly laid on for tempoiaiy pui" 
poses, but have been rendered permanent in practice Of this 

® [Mr Robujson states, on the authority Onssa, and in other Hindii States, the 
of Sir T Munroe, that “m thedifetrictsof assessment fluctuated from two to three 
the chieftains of the Northern Circais, fifths of the gross produce ” — EDJ 
descended from the ancient sovereigns of 
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kmd are a cess on all occupants of land, pioportioned to their 
pievions payments, and a cess on the emoluments of village and 
district functionaries 

As there is no limit to these demands, but the ability of those 
on whom they fall to satisfy them, the only defence of the vil- 
lagers bes m endeavouimg to conceal their income For this 
purpose they understate the amount of produce, and contiive to 
abstiact part without the knowledge of the collector, moie fie- 
quently they conceal the quantity of land cultivated, falsifying 
them recoids, so as to lender detection impossible, without a 
tioublesome and expensive sciutmy, mvolvmg a suivey of the 
land The landholders, wheie theie are such, possess other in- 
diiect advantages, the extent of which the government is seldom 
able to ascertain Some degTee of connivance on the coUectoi’s 
part IS obtamed by bribes, which aie levied as paitof the internal 
expenses, and chaiged as “seciet-seivice, ” an item into which it 
is a point of honoui, both with the villagers and with future 
collectois and auditois, never to inqmre 

It IS only by the existence of such abuses, counterbalancmg 
those on the pait of the government, that we can account for 
land jaelding a lent and being saleable when appaiently assessed 
to the utmost of its powers of beanng® 

In the confusion produced by these irregularities on both sides, 
the pimciple of pioportions of the produce is lost sight of, and in 
most paits of India the le venue is annually settled by a leference 
to that paid in formei years, with such alterations as the pecu- 
harity of the season, or the occurience of any temporaiy advantage 
or calamity, may render expedient 

When the paities cannot agree by this mode of settlement, they 
have recouise to a particular inquiry into the absolute abdity of 
the village for the year The land bemg classed (as has been 
mentioned) according to its feitihty, and the facilities it possesses 
for cultivation, the surplus remaining after the expense of jiro- 
duction can be conjectured a sufficient pioportion is set aside foi 
the maintenance of the cultivator , and the rest, after deducting 
village expenses, &c , goes to the government As a final resource, 
when all other amicable means fail, an appeal is made to an actual 
division of the eiops, but this mode of adjustment is so open to 
fiauds that it is generally avoided by both parties , except, indeed, 
in places where long connexion between the lepresentative of 

^ As m the village descnbed by Sir lectors, and Sir Elpbmstone for Guzerat, 
Hodg=!on (Transactions of the Royal Asi- both m the selections published by the 
atic Society, vol u p 77), where the land- East India Company , Sir Hamilton Bu- 
holders pay 57i per cent of their pioduce chanan for Deinajpiir and othei distncts 
See also Mr Chaplin and the Deckau col- under Bengal, m his separate repoits 
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suspend, tlie use of the poweis of the soil a tenant forfeits his 
land when he fails to provide a crop fiom which the other 
sharers may take their proportions , and a landholder gudty of 
the same default would be temporarily superseded by a tenant of 
the community’s or the Kmg’s, and, after a ceitain long period, 
would be deprived of his right altogether 

From all this it is apparent that, where there aie village com- 
munities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect property in 
any of the sharers Where there are neither communities noi 
permanent tenants, the King doubtless is the full and complete 
proprietor, all subsequent rights are derived from his giant oi 
lease The extent ot those grants varies with circumstances , 
but when they are given without reserve and in perpetuity, they 
constitute a perfect form of private property 

Many of the disputes about the property in the soil have been 
occasioned' by applying to all parts of the country, facts which 
are only time of particular tracts, and by mcluding, in conclu- 
sions diaivn from one sort of tenme, othei tenures totally dissimi- 
lar m then nature Many also are caused by the assumption, that 
where the government attends to no rights, no lights are now in 
being Yet those lights are asserted by the suffeiers, and not 
denied by those who violate them, and often, in favourable ciicum- 
stances, recover their former efficiency Practically, the question 
IS not in whom the property resides, but what proportion of the 
produce is due to each party, and this can only be settled by 
local inquiries, not by general rules founded on a supposed pro- 
prietary right, nor even on ancient laws long smce forgotten 
The King’s share in the produce of all land, and his rent on 
other such as bclougs to the ciONvn, form by far the greatest 
the&n|f pa-i’t of the pubhc revenue The rest is derived from 
revenue vaiious sources of these, some are drawn fiom the 
land, as the cesses and taxes above alluded to , and others fiom 
classes unconnected with agriculture, as taxes on shops and 
trades, and houses m towns, or on articles of consumption, 
market duties, transit duties on the great roads, sea customs, 
and n few others Most of them, especially the transit duties, 
are fertile sources of oppression and vexation, and yield httle 
clear profit in return for so much evil These revenues are 
generally collected by the village and other local authorities, 
but some of them, especially transit duties and customs, are 
often farmed to separate contractors 
It has been mentioned that the King can alienate his share 
Alienations in a Village In like manner he often alienates large 
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portions of territoiy, including numerous villages as well as tiacts 
of unappiopriated waste But in all these cases it is only his 
own rights that he makes over those of the village landholdeis 
and permanent tenants (where such exist), of district and village 
officers, and of persons holding by previous giants from himself 
01 his piedecessois, remaining unaffected by the tiansfer^® These 
giants are made for the payment of tioops and civil officeis, for 
the support of temples, the maintenance of holy men, or for 
lewards of public service Lands given foi the two fust pur- 
poses aie called Jagirs This mode of remunerating the services 
of ceitain officeis, and of piovidmg for holy men, is as old as 
Menu AVhen it came to be applied to tioops is uncertain It 
was in use m Bijayanagar, and other states of the south of India, 
when they were overturned by the Mussulmans , but the moie 
perfect form m which it is now found among the Marattas is 
probably of modern date Such mants oiimnate in the Lmdsaiien- 

1 , atedforimh- 

convemence or givmg an assignment on a district near tary service 
the station of the troops, instead of an ordei on the geneial 
treasury, a mode of transfer particularly adapted to a country 
wheie the revenue is paid in kind 
These assignments at fiist were foi specific sums equal to the 
pay due but when they had long been contmned, and were laige 
enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a distiict, it was 
natural to simplify the anangement, by transferring the collec- 
tion to the chief of the mihtary body This was done with every 
precaution to prevent the chiefs appropriating more than the pay 
of the troops, or exercising any powei not usually vested in other 
collectors The system adopted by the Marattas gives a full 
illustration of the means resorted to for this purpose 
A(:cording to then plan, the number and description of tioops 
to be mamtamed by each chief was prescribed, the pay of each 
division carefully calculated , allowances made for officers, some- 
times even to the extent of naming individuals, a sum was 
allotted for the personal expenses of the chief himself, and every 
particular regarding the teims of service, the mode of mustering, 
and other arrangements, was laid down A portion of territory 
was then selected, of which the share belonging to government 

Want of advertence to this circnm- origin, is apphed to lands given by govern- 
stance has led to mistakes regarding the ment for personal support, or as a fief 
property in the soiL The native expression for the maintenance of troops for the ser- 
bemg “ to grant a village,” or “ a district,” vice of the state Some service is implied 
It has been mferred that the grant imphed m the personal, as well as the military 
the nhole, and excluded the notion of any Jdglr” — (Col Sykes on Land Tenures in 
other propnetors the Dekkan, Jour R A S 1835 ) — ^Ed] 

'' [“ Jilgu", uhich IS a Persian word in its 

G 
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should he sufficient, after deducting the expenses of collection 
and othei chaiges, to supply the amount which had been shown 
to be lequisite, and the whole ten itoiy yielding that amount was 
made over to the chief The chief was now placed in the situa- 
tion of the goveinoi of a levenue division, and exeicised all the 
othei functions which aie now umted m the holder of that office 
The powei to inteifere foi the protection of suboidinate nghts 
was, howevei, letamed by the government, as well as a claim to 
any levenue which the tiact assigned might yield be3mnd the 
amount for which it was gianted Those stipulations were en- 
forced by the appointment of two oi moie civil officeis, diiectly 
fiom the government, to inspect the whole of the chief’s proceed- 
ings, as well in managing his tioops as his lands 

Notwithstandmg all these precautions, the usual consequences 
of such giants did not fail to appeal The lands had from the 
first a tendency to become heieditaij’^, and the' control of the 
government always giew weaker in propoition to the time that 
had elapsed fiom the fiist assignment The origmal piinciple of 
the giant, howevei, was never lost sight of, nnd the necessity of 
obseivmg its conditions was never denied 

These giants afiected but a moderate piopoition of the tem- 
tory of the state, the lest of which was administeied by local 
officeis diiectly undei the pimce, accoiding to the foim laid down 
in Menu The allotment of lands was adopted as a men ns of 
paymg the tioops, and not of governing the country, so that, 
although theie weie fiefs, there was no feudal system 

But though this was the progress of landed assignments m 
settled countries, they took another course in the case of foreign 
conquests In some instances a chief was detached by the m- 
vadeis, to occupy a remote part of the countijq and to subsist 
Ins tioops on its resources, and was allowed to remain undis- 
turbed until his family had taken root, and had become tenants 
on condition of service instead of mere officers on detachment 
Examples of this nature may be found among the TTindri govern- 
ments in the south of India, and in abundance and perfection 
among the Maiattas of later times Even in these cases of foreign 
conquest, howevei, the intermediate tenure is the exception, and 
not the rule, the mam portion of the territory remaining under 
the direct admimstration of the piince But a course of pioceed- 
mg remains, which cariies the principle of alienation to a 
greater extent, and leads to a system which (with every caution 
in applj’^ing familiar names to lemote institutions) it is impossible 
not to feudal 
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It IS that which prevails among the Rajp-uts "With them, 
-the founder of a state, aftei leseivmg a demesne for Lands for 
himself, divided the lest of the countiy among his 
relations, according to the Hmdii laws of partition thoRijputs 
The chief to whom each shaie was assigned owed military service 
and geneial obedience to the piince, but exeicised unlimited 
authoiitj Within his' own lands He, in his turn, divided his 
lands on similar teims among his relations, and a chain of vassal 
chiefs was thus established, to whom the civil government as 
well as the militaiy foice of the countiy was committed (P) 

This plan diffeis from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
founded on the principle of family paitition, and not on that of 
seem mg the sei vices of gieat mihtary leaders, but it may not 
always have originated in conquest, and when it did, the clan- 
nish connexion which subsists between the members of a Rajput 
tribe makes it probable that command among the invadeis de- 
pended also on descent, and that the same kinsmen who shaied 
the chief’s acquisitions had been the leaders of the tube before 
the conquest by which they weie gained 
The ori^n of present possession in family claims is still ahve 
in the memory of the Rajpht chiefs, who view the pimce as 
their copaicenei in one point of view, though then sovereign in 
another This mixed i elation is weU shown by the foUowmg 
passage, m a complaint fiom certain chiefs of Mi,iwar agamst 
the Raja "‘When our sei vices are acceptable,” say thej?", “then 
he IS our Lord when not, we are again his brothers and kin- 
dled, claimants and laying claim to the land ” 

The 1 ule of partition was adhered to aftei the conquest, and 
each chief, in succession, was obliged to piovide an appanage 
for the youngei members of his fathei ’s family When any of 
those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set out on military adventuies, and to found new 
states, by conquests in other countries (Q) 

The example of gi anting lands, which was set in the case of 
the Rdja’s family, came to be extended to strangers many fiefs 
aie now held by Rajpfits of entiiely distinct tubes , and one 
of the fiist order seems, m latei times, to have been bestowed on a 
Mussulman (R) From the accounts given by the Mahometans 
of the state of Sind, duimg their early mvasion m A D 711, it 
seems not improbable that the species of feudal system preserved 
among the modern Rajpiits was then widely extended 

'■ Colonel Tod, vol i p 198, SdjastJian In 1770 Colonel Tod, vol i p 200 

Colonel Tod, vol i p 166 See Book V ck i 
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Lands foi sei vices not militaiy, Besides tliose alieady noticed 
Lands for to local officers, are, to ministeis and othei peisons 
engaged in the administration, and also to great 
officers of the household, and heieditaiy peisonal attendants 
Other ahenations aie, to temples oi lehgious persons, or to 
Lands held montoiious servants and to favouiites Though veiy 
free o ser ^^umoious, they aie geneially of small extent often single 
villages, sometimes only paitial assignments on the government 
share of a village , hut, in some cases, also, especially rehgious 
giants, they foiin veiy large estates Religious giants are always 
m perpetuity, and aie seldom mterfered with A large proportion 
of the giants to individuals aie also in perpetuity, and are legaided 
as among the most secuie foims of piivate pioperty , but the 
giadual mciease of such mstances ofhberality, combined with the 
fiequency of foiged deeds of gift, sometimes induces the ruler to 
lesume the grants of his predecessois, and, moie fiequently, to 
burden them with heavy taxes When these are laid on tiansfers 
by sale, oi even by succession, they are not thought unjust , but 
total lesumptions, or the permanent levy of a fixed late, is regaided 
as oppiessive The leaction must have begun long ago , for the 
ancient msciiptions often contain imprecations on any of the 
descendants of the giantei who shall resume his gift^® 

It IS piobable that in all times theie were heads of hill 
Tributary and foicst tiibcs who remamcd independent of the 

and other tt a / i 

dependent ilinau monaicliies. Since even the moie vigoious go- 
veinments of the Moguls and the Biitish have not 
always been able to i educe such chiefs to subjection There 
weie certainly otheis, who, though they acknowledged a soveieign, 
and paid him a real oi nominal tiibute, or furnished a regular 
quota of tioops, oi meiely gave geneial assistance, yet retamed 
the internal admmistiation of then countiy, yielding different 
degiees of obedience accoirlnig to cii cumstances 

The numbei of these half-subdued chieftains was from time 
to time mcreased on the bieaking up of diffeient Hindu states, 
when some of the governois of districts and the military feuda- 
toiies weie able to hold out against the conqueioi, and to mam- 
tain themselves in different degiees of mdependence Others of 
the same classes, and, still more, peisons who faimed the public 
levenue, contiived to keep their stations by rendering them- 
selves useful to the luhng power, and without the least pre- 


’“phe student will find many mteiest- Feudal System m Hallam’s “Middle 

ing illustrations of these different hinds of Ages " Ed 1 

alienations of land in the chapter on the 
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tension to independence, were admitted to have a sort of heiedi- 
taiy light 01 interest in then districts, as long as they administered 
them satisfactorily, and paid the levenue demanded by the govern- 
ment It IS these tliiee desciiptions of peisons, together with otheis 
who liave iisen undei the Mahometans, that foim the zemfndirs 
gi eat class Imown m English contioveisy by the name 
of Eemindclis,^’ whose lights have been discussed -with so much 
heat and confusion, and who will again be noticed as the lequisite 
occasions arise 

The ait of wai is gieatly changed At the time of the Ma- 
hometan invasions from Ghazni, the Hindhs were cajia- war 
hie of systematic plans, puisued thiough seveial campaigns, and 
no longei coniined to imoads of a few weeks’ duiation The use 
of oidnance afteiwaids made another gieat alteration, and the 
introduction of legular battalions entuely changed the face of 
war Settmg aside that Euiopeaii impiovement, their disciplme, 
so fai as relates to oidei of maich and battle, is woise than that 
desciibed in ]\Ienu , but the}’’ now show a skill in the choice of 
giound, an activity in the cmplo3''ment of hght tioops, and ajudg- 
ment in seeming tlicir own supplies and cutting off those of the 
enemy, of which thcie is no sign in the long instructions laid down 
m the code 

The spmt of generosity and meicy winch pervades the old 
laws of war is no longer to be found but wai in India is still 
earned on ivith more humanity than in othei Asiatic countiies, 
and more so by the Huidus than the Mahometans 

The longei duiation of then campaigns lenders tlie military 
paitof their life much moie maiked than it was foimeily Some 
of the Maratta chiefs, in paiticular, have lived entiiely in the 
field, and had no other capital but then camp. From this cir- 
cumstance the numbeis assembled aie out of all piopoition to the 
fightmg men , and, wlieii they move, they foim a disorderly ciowd, 
spread ovei the countiy for ten or twelve miles in length, and one 
01 two m bieadth, besides parties scattered to the light and left 
foi foiage 01 plundei 

The mam body is, in some places dense, and in otheis raie, 


” The Perenn woid /emin-cldr meins 
hater, holder oi heepa of the land, but by 
no means iiecessmly impbcs o\\ uership , 
the termination dm being apjilied to a 
pereonm any charge, doi\ n to the meanest , 
ai Ihezaneli ddr, treasurer , Idla dm , go- 
1 ifirnor of a fold , cMh-dett, mace-beaier , 
ddt , water coolei, &c It is said by Jlr 
Stirling {Asiatic Reseat dies), vol \v p 


239) tbit, until Aurangzlb’s time, the term 
zemiudilr w as confined to such chiefs as 
enjoyed some degree of independence In 
modern times it is not limited to that 
class , foi in the Deckan it is most gene- 
rally appbed by the natives to the distiict 
officers (d&mfiks, &c), and m our pro- 
vinces m Hiudostan to the village land- 
holdeis 
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composed of elephants and camels, lioi.se and foot, cai ts, palankeens, 
and iDullock-caiiiages, loaded oxen, poitt'is, N\oinen, childicn, 
dioves of cattle, goats, .sheep, and asses, all in the gicatcst con- 
ceivable disoidei, and all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust that 
uses high into the atmospheic, and inaj-' bo seen foi miles 

Wheic tlicie aie icgulai inlantiy, thc’y inaich in a body, oi, at 
least, by legiments, and the guns loim a long line, occasioning 
continual obstiuctions fiom the badncs^ol the loads oi the bicak- 
mg dovm of eaiiiages The lost of the tioo])s stiaggle among 
the baggage Two tall siandaids, accompanied by kettlediuins 
(all, peihaps, on elephants), lejnescnt .1 bofl}' vhich ought to be 
fiom 500 to 5000 hoi-so, but aio followed li} fiom 5 to 50 The 
othei hoi semen belonging to them aic iiding singly 01 in gioiips, 
each, peihaps, vith his .speai poised on his shnuldei, to the 1111- 
mment dangei of those who pi ess behind, vhile the ownei is 
joking with his companion, 01 singing in a 'soicc that may be 
hcaid amidst, the sunounding din 

The whole is gcneiallyso loosely spiead that a hoixcinan might 
go at a full tiot fiom the icai to the head of the column, and 
have waj’’ made foi him as he advanced, e\C( jit at passes of lavmcs 
01 naiiowpaits of the load, wheie he and c^c^ybody else must 
often sutfei most tedious delay 

Partial halts occasionallj’’ take place tov aids the fi out, when the 
quaiteimastei-geneial is negotiating vith a Milage how iiiiich it 
1.S to give him not to encamp on its lands, and ton aids the ieai,as 
individuals wish to smoke, 01 to take othei ie',t 01 icfieshmcnt 
Now and then a deci 01 a wild boai inns thiough the line 
shouts and commotion piccede and follow his couise, sticks are 
thrown, shots aie fiied, and men spin thiough the ciowd, without 
much thought ot the iisk ot life 01 limb to themselves 01 otheis 
With all this want of oidei, its "ood intellmonce and mimbeis 
of light tioops pi event a native aimj’^ liom being suipiised on the 
line of march It would be dithciilt, in 0111 wais, to find an m- 
stance even of the baggage of a native ai my being cut off, unless 
when faiily inn down by a succession of haul mat dies On the 
contiaiy, these appaiently unwieldy masses have often gamed 
gieat advantages fiom the seciecy and celeiit}’" ot then movements 
Heidei, Tippoo, and the Maiattas fiequentlj’’ ovei whelmed sepa- 
rate detachments by attacking them when bcheved to be in some 
distant quarter , and as often have they slipped thiough difficult 
passes, and ravaged the country in the leai of oui general, when 
he thought he was diivmg them before him towaids then own 
capital 
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When they leaeh their ground, things are arianged better than 
-would be expected in such a scene of confusion Conspicuous 
flags aie pitched, which mark the place allotted to each chief oi 
each depaitment, and eveiy man knows what part of his own 
]me belongs to him 

The camp, when pitched, is a mixture of legulaiity and disor- 
dei The b^z^is aie long and legulai stieets, with shops of all 
descrijitions, as m a city The guns and disciphned mfantiy aie 
m Imes, and the lest scatteied about, without any visible legard 
to aiiangement The tents aie mostly white, but often stuped 
with red, green, or blue, and sometimes whoUy of those colouis 
Those of the poor aie low, and of black woollen, sometimes 
meiely a blanket of that desciiption thrown over three speais 
stuck m the gionnd, though the owneis of spears are seldom so 
ill lodged 

The tents of the gieat aie splendid, they are disposed in 
couits foimed of canvas scieens, and some are large and lofty, 
foi public leceptions , wlule others aie low, and of moderate size, 
with quilted, and sometimes double walls, that secure piivacy, 
while they exclude -the dust and wind They are connected by 
coveied passages, and contam eveiy accommodation that would 
be met with in a palace A Maiatta couit, indeed, appeals to 
much greater advantage m their camps than in then cities Yet, 
with all this magmficence, there is some of then usual caieless- 
ness and mdifierence to making anything complete these canvas 
palaces aie often so lU pitched that they aie quite incapable of 
resistmg the tempests of particular seasons Sindia’s whole suite 
of tents have been known to be levelled with the ground at mid- 
night, and his women obliged to seek shelter fiom the wind and 
ram m some low private tent that happened to have resisted the 
fuiy of the elements 

The mtended pioceedmgs for the next day are announced by 
fakirs or gos^yens, who go about the camp proclaimmg a halt, oi 
the hour and direction of the movement , and who stop on the 
mMch to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome sight of 
the flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to be liberal 
The aimies aie fed by large bodies of Banjaras, a tube whose 
busmess it is to be earners of giain, and who bung it fiom distant 
countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers 
Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp and buy from the inhabitants The government 

[It was these who afiPorded such as- with Tippoo m 1/91 See Mill s TTist 
Bistance to Lord Cornwallis in his war vol v ch iv — ^En ] 
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interfeies very little, and native camps are almost always well 
supplied 

The AnUages in the neighbourhood of the camp are suie to be 
plundered, unless piotected by safeguards The inhabitants fly 
with such propel ty as they can cany, the rest is pillaged, and 
the doois and rafters aie pulled down for firewood , treasure is 
dug for if the place is laige, and, even in small villages, people 
tiy if the ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits in 
which giain is buiied , or bore with iron rods, such as are used 
by our suiveyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether the rod 
has passed thiough gram A system like this soon reduces a 
countiy to a desert In a tract often traversed by armies the 
villages are m rums and deserted, and bushes of different ages, 
scattered over the open country, show that cultivated fields are 
lapidly changing into jungle The large towns are filled with 
fugitives from the countiy, and their neighbourhood is generally 
well cultivated, bemg secured by means of compositions with the 
passing armies 

The most important part of the Hindu battles is, now, a can- 
nonade In this they greatly excel, and have occasioned heavy 
loss to us m all our battles with them , but the most characteristic 
mode of fightmg (besides skmnishmg, which is a favourite sorb 
of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which soon hrmgs the 
battle to a crisis 

Nothing can be more magnificent than this sort of chaige 
Even the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen has something 
m it more than usually impressive , and, when they move on at 
speed, the thunder of the ground, the fiashmg of their aims, the 
blandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners lush- 
mg thiough the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless 
multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagination 
cannot surpass 

Then mode is to chaige the front and the flanks at once, and 
the manner m which they perform this manoeuvie has sometimes 
called forth the admiration of European antagomsts, and is cer- 
tainly suipnsmg m an undisciplined body The whole appear to 
be coming on at full speed towards then adversary’s front, when, 
suddenly, those selected foi the duty, at once wheel inwards, bimg 
then spears by one motion to the side nearest the enemy, and are 
in upon his flank before their mtention is suspected ^ 

These charges, though grand, are ineffectual agamst regular 
tioops, unless they catch them m a moment of confusion, or when 
they have been thinned by the fire of cannon 
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Hoise aie often mamtamed (as befoie mentioned) by assign- 
ments of the rent or revenue belonging to government, in parti- 
culai tiacts of countiy, but oftener by payments fiom the 
tieasuiy, eithei to militaiy leaders, at so much a hoiseman 
(besides personal pay, and pay of ^subordinate officers), or to 
single hoisemen, 'who, in such cases, aie generally fine men, 
well mounted, and who expect more than oidinaiy pay Some 
bodies aie mounted on hoises belonging to the government, 
and these, although the men are of lower lank than the otheis, 
aie the most obedient and efficient pait of the army 
The best foot now-a-days are mercenaries, men fiom the 
Jumna and Ganges, and hire wise Arabs and Sindians , especially 
Aiabs, who are incomparably superior to most other Asiatics in 
couiage, disciphne, and fidehty Their own way of carrying on 
sieges IS, piobably, little improved smee Menu individuals creep 
neai the wall, and cover themselves by digging, till they can 
crouch m safety, and watch for an opportumty to pick off some 
of the gaiiison , batteiies are gradually laised, and a shot fired 
fiom time to tune, which makes httle impiession on the works 
a blockade, a surpiise, or an unsuccessful sally, more frequently 
ends the siege than a regular assault 
The modem system of government and policy will appear in 
Policy so many shapes hereafter, that it is quite unnecessaiy 
to enter on the subject in tins place 


CHAPTER III 


CHANGES IN THE LAW 


The code of Menu is still the basis of the Hindh jurisprudence ; 
and the piincipal features remain unaltered to the pie- Changes in 

- the written 

sent day law 

The various works of other inspired writers,^ however, and the 
numerous commentaries by persons of less authority,^ civuiaw 


* [These are the other so-called Smritis, 
which hear the names of Ydinavalkya, 
Angiras, Atri, Apastamba, TJsanas, Kdty- 
^yana, Daksha, Pard^ara, Yama, Likhita, 
Vishnu, Vnhaspati, Vydsa, Sankha, Sam- 
tarta, Hdrita, Gautama, ^dtdtapa, and 
Vasishtha —Ed ] 

[Of these the most important are 
those on Manu by Kulliika and Medhd- 
tithi , that on Ydjnavalkya, called the 


Mitdkshard, by Vijndneswara, which is 
the mam authority for all the schools of 
law, except in Bengal , and that on Pard- 
sara, called the M&havlya, by Mddhavd- 
chdrya, current in Drdvida To these 
must be added the digest of Jimtitavdbana, 
whose chapter on inheritance is called the 
Ddyabhdga , that of Eaghunandana, called 
the Smntx tattwa , the Vivdda latndkara 
and cbintdmam which are current m Mit- 
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togethei withi tlie additions rendeied necessary by the course of 
time^ have introduced many changes into the written law, and 
have led to the foimation of seveial schools, the vaiious opinions 
of which are followed respectively in different parts of Tudia 
Tn all of these Menu is the text-book, but is leceived accoidmg 
to the mterpretations and modifications of approved commen- 
tatois , and the great body of law thus foimed has again been 
1 educed to digests^ each of authoiity within the hmits of 
particular schools Bengal has a sepaiate school of her own , and, 
although the other parts of India agree in then geneial opinions, 
they aie still distinguished mto at least foui schools those of 
Mithila (North Beh^r) , Benares, Maharashtra (the Maiatta 
countiy) , and Dia'snda, (the south of the Peninsula) ® 

All of these schools concur in abolishing mariiages between 
unequal casts, as well as the piactice of raising up issue to 
deceased bi others, and all the species of sons mentioned m 
Menu, except a son of the body and one by adoption Most of 
them, however, admit a species of adoption unknoivn to Menu, 
which IS made by a widow in behalf of hei deceased husband, m 
consequence of leal or supposed mstiuctions imparted by him 
durmg his life Some schools give the power to the mdow 
independent of all authoiization by the deceased 

All the schools go still furthei than Menu m secuimg to sons 
the equal division of their family propeity Most of them pie- 
vent the father’s alienating ancestial propeity without the con- 
sent of his sons, and without leaving a suitable mamtenance for 
each of them , all prohibit aibitiaiy division of ancestral pioperty, 
and gieatly discouiage it even when the property has been 
acquired by the distributoi himself The Dravida school gives 
to the sons exactly the same rights as to the father, m regard to 
the disposal of aU his propeity, and puts them on a complete 
equality with him, except in the piesent enjoyment^ 

All, except Bengal, in ceitain cases, stdl withhold the powei 
of making a will 

The law now goes much more into particulais on all subjects 
than m Menu’s time Land is often mentioned under a variety of 


luM , and the Vyavahdra mayulrha of Nf- 
lakanfcha, curient m Mahdrashtra —Ed ] 

[ The mam distmction between the 
Benares, Mahirdshtra and Drdvida schools 
IS rather a preference shown by each re- 
spectively for some paidiicular work as 
them authority of law, than any real or 
important difierence of doctrine In all 
the western and southern schools the pre- 


vailing authority is the nearly universal 
Mitdkshard The Bengal system stands 
nearly alone, particularly with regard to 
the law of inheritance (v here it follows 
the Ddyabhdga) , m some pomts it assi- 
milates ivith that of klithild ” — ^Morley’s 
Digest, Introd p cxc — Ed ] 

■* kir Ellis, Tiansactions of Madras 
Intel aiy Society, 14 
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forms, and some of the relations between landlord and tenant are 
fixed Attorneys or irleadeis are allowed, rules of pleading are 
prescribed, winch are spoken of with high praise by Sir Wilham 
Jones ® 

Different modes of arbitration are provided, and, although 
many of the rudest parts of the old fabric remain, yet the law 
bears clear marks of its more recent date, in the greater experi- 
ence it evinces in the modes of pioceedmg, and m the signs of a 
more complicated society than existed in the time of the first 
code 

The improvements, however, in the written law beai no pro- 
poition to the excellence of the original sketch, and in the exist- 
mg code of the Hindfis lias no longer that supeiioiity to those 
of other Asiatic nations which, in its early stage, it was entitled to 
claim ovei all its contempoiaiies 
Many great changes have been silently wrought without any 
alteration m the letter of the law The eight modes of changes m 
marriage, for mstance, are stiU permitted, but only one 
(that most confoimable to reason and to the practice of other 
nations) is ever adopted in fact 

The ciimmal law, also, which stiU subsists in all its original 
deformity, has (probably foi that, very reason) fallen cnminai 
mto desuetude, and has been replaced by a sort of cus- 
tomai}'’ law, or by arbitrary will 
The regulai administration of justice by permanent court®, 
which IS provided for in Menu, and of which the tribunals, with 
then seveial powers, are recorded by later writers,® is hardly 
observed by any TTmdu government The place of those tri- 
bunals IS in part taken by commissions appointed in a summary 
way by the prince, generally granted fiom motives of couit favoui, 
and often composed of peisons suited to the object of the protect- 
mg courtier In part, the courts are replaced by bodies of arbi- 
trators, called Panchayets, who sometimes act under the authority 
of the government, and sometimes settle disputes by the mere 
consent of the parties The efficiency of these tribunals is m 
some measure kept up, notwithstanding the neglect of the go- 
vernment, by the power given by Menu to a creditor over his 
debtor, which still subsists, and affords a motive to the person 
withholding payment to consent to an inquiry into the claim 
' On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt that civil jus- 

® Golebrooke’s Digest, Pieface, p xu of Justice, Tiansactions of Rgyd Asiatic 
® See Mr Colebrooke on Hindu Coui’ts Society, vol u p 166 
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tice IS much woise admmistered in Hindh states at the piesent 
time than it was in the earhest of which we have any certain 
hnowledge 

Besides lules of Menu which have been altered m latei times, 
Local laws many local customs are now ohseivahle, of which no 
notice IS taken in the Institutes Most of these aie unimportant, 
hut some relate to matters of the first consequence, and aie pro- 
bably remains of the laws which prevailed in the nations wheie 
they are now in force before the introduction of Menu’s code, oi 
of the authority of the Biamms Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of this sort is to be found among the NAirs of Malabar, 
wheie a married woman is legally permitted to have uniestiamed 
inteicouise with all men of equal or superior cast, and where, 
from the unceitamty of the issue thus produced, a man’s heirs are 
always his sister’s sons, and not his o^vn 


CHAPTER IV 

PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION 

The principal changes in religion smce Menu are 

Changes The neglect of the pimciple of monotheism 

since Menu neglect ^of some gods, and the introduction of 

others 

The worship of deified mortals 

The introduction (or at least the great mcrease) of sects, and 
the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the others 
The doctiine that faith in a paiticular god is more efficacious 
than contemplation, ceiemomal observance, or good works 

The use of a new ritual instead of the Yddas , and the religions 
ascendancy acquired by the monastic orders 

The natm'e of these changes will appear in an account of the 
Hindu religion as it now stands, which is essential to an under- 
standmg of the ordinary tiansactions of the people. 

There is, mdeed, no country where religion is so constant^ 
brought before the eye as in India Every town has temples of 
all descriptions, from a shiine, which barely holds the idol, to a 
pagoda with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnades 
To all these votaries are constantly repairing, to hang the image 

’’ Dr P Buclianan’s J out ney through, the Mysot e, etc , vol u p 411, 412. 
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with gailands, and to piesent it with fruit and flowers The 
banks of the liver, oi aitificial sheet of water (foi there is no 
town that is not built on one or other), have often noble flights of 
steps leading down to the water, which are covered, in the early 
pait of the day, with peisons peiforming their ablutions, and 
going through tlieii devotions, as they stand m the stream In 
the daji-, the attention is dia^vn by the song, or by the giaceful 
figuies and flowing diapeiy of gi'oups of women, as they beai 
then ofieiings to a temple 

Pai-ties of Biamins and others pass on similar occasions , and 
fiequently numeious piocessions move on, with diums and 
music, to perfoim the ceremony of some paiticular hohday 
They caiiy Avith them images borne aloft on stages, repiesent- 
ations of temples, chariots, and other objects, which, though of 
cheap and flimsy mateiials, are made with skill and taste, and 
piesent a gay and ghttering appearance 
At a distance fiom towns, temples aie always found in inha- 
■ bited places , and fiequently use among the tiees on the banks of 
nveis, m the heart of deep groves, or on the summits of hills Even 
m the wildest forests, a stone coveied with vermilion, with a gai- 
land hung on a tree above it, or a small flag fastened among the 
blanches, appiizes the tiaveller of the sanctity of the spot 
Tioops of pilgiims and leligious mendicants are often met on 
the load, the mendicants aie distinguished by the diess of their 
order, and the pilgrims by bearmg some symbol of the god to 
whose shrme they are going, and shoutmg out his name oi 
watchword whenevei they meet with other passengers The 
numerous festivals throughout the year aie celebrated by the 
native piinccs with gieat pomp and expense, they afford occa- 
sions of display to the rich, and lead to some little show and 
festivity even among the lower ordeis 
But the frequent meetings, on days sacied to particular gods, 
aie chiefly intended for the humbler class, who ciowd to them 
with dehght, even from distant quarters 
Though the religion presented m so many stiildng forms does 
not entei, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives rise, 
yet is still exercises a prodigious influence over the people , and 
has httlo, if at all, declmed m that respect, since the first peiiod 
of its mstitution 

The objects of adoiation, however, are no longer the same 
The theism mculcated by the Vddas as the true faith, in 
which all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a 
system of gross polytheism and idolatry, and, though nowheie 
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entnely foigotten, is nevei steadily tlionglit of, except liy 
pliilosoplitiis and divines Tlie followeis of the Yddas, though 
they ascended beyond the eaily woisliip of the elements and 
the poweis of natnie to a knowledge of the leal chaiacter 
of the Divinity, and though anxious to diffuse then own doc- 
times, did not distuib the populai belief, but, actuated eithei 
by their chaiacteiistic lespect for immemoiial usage, oi, peihaps, 
by a legaid for the interests of the piiesthood (fiom which the 
most enlightened Biamin seems nevei to have been fiee), they 
permitted the woiship of the established, gods to contmue, 
lepiesenting them as so many foims or symbols of the leal 
Divmity At the same time, the}^ elected no temple and 
addressed no worship to the true God The consequence was 
such as was to be expected fiom the wealcncss of human 
natuie the obvious and palpable paits of then leligion pre- 
vailed over the moie abstruse and moie sublime the ancient 
polytheism kept its giound, and was further coinipted by 
the introduction of deified heioes, who have, in their turn, 
superseded the deities from whom they weie supposed to derive 
then divinity 

The scriptures of this new leligion aie the Purdnas, of which 
ThePurdnos tlieic aio eighteen, all alleged by then followeis to be 
the works of Vyasa, the compiler of the Yddas , but, in reahty, 
composed by different authors between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries, although, in many places, from mateiials of 
much moie ancient date They contain theogonies, accounts 
of the creation , philosophical speculations , instnictions for 
religious ceremonies , genealogies , fragments of history , and 
innumerable legends relating to the actions of gods, heioes, and 
sages Most are wntten to support the doctimes of particular 
sects, and all aie conupted by sectarian fables, so that they do 
not form a consistent whole, and were never intended to be 
^ combined into one general system of behef Yet they are all 
received as mcontiovertible authority, and, as they aie the 
sources from which the jnesent TTmdir religion is diawn, we 
cannot be surprised to find it full of contiadictions and anomalies 

The TTindfis, as has been said, aie still aware of the existence 
Present objects ^ Supreme Bemg, fiom whom all others derive then 

of worsiup existence, or, rather, of Avhose substance the^ are com- 
posed, for, accoidmg to the modem belief, the universe and the 
Deity are one and the same But then devotion is directed to 
a variety of gods and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix 
the number Some accounts, with the usual Hindu extiava- 
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gance, make tlie deities amount to 330,000,000, but most of 
these aie ministering angels in tlie different heavens, or otliei 
spiiits who have no individual name oi chaiactei, and who aie 
counted by the mdbon 

The following seventeen, howevei, aie ,the prmcipal ones, and, 
peihaps, the only ones universally recognised as exeieising dis- 
tmct and divme functions, and therefore entitled to worship ^ 

1, Biahm^ the ci eating principle, 

2 Yishnu, the pieserving principle , > k \ Y, \ ' 

3 Siva, the destroying principle , ' 

with then coiiespondmg female divinities, who are mythologi- 
cally regarded as then wives, but, metaphysically, as the active 
powers which develops the pimciple lepresented by each member 
of the triad , namely, 

( 4 Saiaswati, 

5 Lakshml, 

6 Paivati, called also Ddvi, Bhavani, or Durga 
7 Indra, god of the air and of the heavens 
8 Vaiuna, god of the waters 
9 Pavana, god of the wmd 
10 Agm, god of file 

11 Yama, god of the infernal legions and judge of the dead 
12 Cuv^ia, god of wealth 
13 Caitikeya, god of war 
] 4 Cama, god of love 
15 Suiya, the sun 
16 Soma, the moon 

17 Gandsa, who is the lemover of difficulties, and, as such 
presides over the entrances to all edifices, and is mvoked at the 
commencement of all undeitakmgs 
To these may be added the planets, and many sacied iiveis, 
especially the Ganges, which is persomfied as a female divinity, 
and lionouied with eveiy sort of worship and leveience 
The three first of these gods, Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva, form 
the celebrated Hindti triad, whose separate characters are suffi- 
ciently apparent, but whose supposed unity may peihaps be re- 
solved mto the general maxim of orthodox Hindiis, that all the 
deities aie only various forms of one Supreme Bemg^ 

Piahmd, though he seems once to have had some degiee of pie- 
emmence, and is the only one of the three mentioned by Menu,^ 

’ Kennedy’s lieseai dies vnto the Hindoo brooke, Asiatic Researches, vol vii p 
mhology, p 357 27-9 

* Kennedy’s i^csea? c/ies, p 211 Cole- ® Kennedy’s ^esearc^c5, p 270 
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was never nrncli woislnpped, and has now but one temple 
m India ^ though invoked in the daily service, his separate 
woiship IS almost entiiely neglected^’ 

His consol t, Saiaswati, being goddess of leainmg and elo- 
quence, has not fallen so completely out of notice It is fai 
diffeient with Vishnu and Siva They and their incarnations now 
attiact almost aU the leligious veneiation of the Hindds, the rela- 
tive importance of each is eageily supported by numeious votaries, 
and there aie heterodox sects of gieat extent which maintam 
the supreme divinity of each, to the entire exclusion of his rival 
Siva is thus desciibed m the Puianas*’’ “He wanders about, 
Sivi suiTounded by ghosts and gobbns, inebriated, naked, 
and with dishevelled ban, covered with the ashes of a funeral 
pile, ornamented with human skulls and bones, sometimes laugh- 
ing and sometimes crjnng” The usual pictures of him cone- 
spond with these gloomy descriptions, with the addition that he 
has three eyes, and bears a trident in one of his hands, his hair 
is coiled up like that of a icligious mendicant, and he is repre- 
sented seated m an attitude of profound thought This last 
particular coiiesponds mtli the legends lelating to him, which 
desciibe him as always absoibed in meditation, and as consuming 
with the file of his eye those who daie to distuib him m his state 
of abstraction But although these accounts accoid so well with 
his character of destioyei, the onlj’- emblem under which he is 
evei worshipped is mtended to mark that destruction as only 
another name foi regeneiation 

It IS meant for the same symbol of the creative prmciple that 
was employed by the ancients , but is, in fact, a low cy’^hndei or 
stone, which occupies the place of an image in all the temples 
sacred to Siva, and which suggests no suspicion of its ongmal 
import Bloody saciifices are performed to Siva, though dis- 
comaged by the Bramins of his sect, and it is in honoui of him, 
01 of his consort, that so many self-inflicted tortures are incurred 
on certain days m every year On those occasions some stab 
their limbs and pieice then tongues with knives, and walk in 
procession with swords, arrows, and even hving seipents thrust 
through the wounds, while otheis aie raised into the air by a 
hook fixed m the flesh of their backs, and are whirled round by a 
moveable lever, at a height which would make their destruction 
lne^^.table, if the skm were to give way ’ 

The nature of Siva’s occupations does not mdicate much 

■* Tods Rajastlidn, vol i p 774 " Ward’s Hindoos, vol m p 15 , and 

* Ward on the Huidoos, vol m p 26 Bishop Heher’s Journal, vol i p 77 
® Quotedm Kennedy’s ^esearcA€s,p 291 
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attontion. to tli6 affairs of inankind , and, according to tlic present 
Hindu system, there is no god particularly charged witli the 
government of the world, the Suineme Being, out of whose 
substance it is formed, taking no concern in its affairs but the 
opinion of the vulgar is more rational than that of their teachers , 
they mis up the idea of the Supreme Being with that of the deity 
who is the particular object of them adoration, and suppose 
)iim to watch over the actions of men, and to lewaid the good 
and to pnmsh the wicked both in this woild and in the next 

The heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of Keilasa, one of the highest and deepest groups of the 
stupendous summits of Himalaya 

His consort, Ddvl or Bhavani, is at least as much an object of 
adoiation as Siva , and is represented in stdl more ter- 
nble colours Even m the milder forms in which she 
IS geneiaUy seen in the south of India, she is a beautiful woman, 
iiding on a tiger, but in a fierce and menacmg attitude, as if 
advancmg to the destruction of one of the giants, against whom 
hei incarnations weie assumed But in another form occa- 
sionally used everywhere, and seemingly the favourite one in 
Bengal, she is represented with a black skin, and a hideous and 
terrible countenance, streaming with blood, encircled with 
snakes, hung hound with skuUs and human heads, and m aU 
respects lesemblmg a fury rather than a goddess Her rites in 
those countnes correspond with this character Human sacri- 
fices were formerly offered to her,^ and she is still supposed to 
dehght m the carnage that is earned on before her altais At 
liei temple near Calcutta, 1,000 goats, besides other animals, are 
said to be sacrificed eveiy month ^ At Bindabashni, where the 
extiemity of the Yindbya hills approaches the Ganges, it used to 
be the boast of the piiests that the blood before her image was 
never allowed to dry. 

In other respects the worship of Ddvi does not differ much 
fiom that of the other gods , but it sometimes assumes a form 
that has brought suspicion or disgrace on the whole of the 
Hindu lehgion I allude to the seciet orgies, which have often 
been dwelt on by the missionaries, and the existence of which 
uo one has ever attempted to deny On those occasions, one 
sect of the worshippers of Hdvi, chiefly Biamins (but not always, 
kr With this sect aU. cast is abolished), meet in parties of both 

® Mr Blaqtubre, Astatic Researches, vol v p 371 

’ "Ward’s Hindoos, vol ui p 126 

H 
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sexes, to feast on flesh and siDiiituous hquois, and to indulge in 
the giossest dehaucheiy this is lendeied doubly odious by 
being performed with some semblance of the ceiemomes of 
lehgion^ but it is piobably of raie occurrence, and is all done 
with the utmost seciecy , the sect by which it is tolerated is 
scaicely ever avowed, and iS looked on with honor and contempt 
by all the orthodox Kmdiis Besides these votaries of Devi, 
and entiiely uncouuected with her worship, there aie some few 
among the varieties of religious mendicants who consider them- 
selves above aU law, and at liberty to indulge then passions 
without incurring sin These add to the ill repute of the 
religion of the ITindus, and it is undeniable, that a stiam of 
licentiousness and sensuality mixes occasionally with every part 
of their mythology , but it is confined to books and songs, and 
to temples and festivals, which do not fall under every one’s ob- 
servation A stiunger might live among them for years, and 
frequent their religious ceremonies and private companies, with- 
out seeing anything mdecent, and then notions of decorum, m the 
inteicouise of persons of different sexes, is earned to a pitch 
of strictness winch goes beyond what is consistent with reason 
01 with European notions 

To return to the gods of the Hindhs Yishnu is represented 
vishmiand as a comely and placid young man, of a dark azuie 
tions colour, and dressed like a king of ancient days. He is 

painted also in the forms of his ten pimcipal incarnations, 
which I may mention to illustrate the genius of TTindh fiction 

The first was that of a fish, to recover the Yddas, winch had 
been earned away by a demon in a deluge , another was that of 
a boar, who raised on Ins tusks the world, which had sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean, and another was a tortoise, that supported 
a mountain in one of the most famous legends The fourth had 
lathei more of human interest A'n infidel tyrant' was about to 
put his son to death for his faith in Yishnu In his last intei- 
vnew, he asked him, in derision of the omnipresence of his 
favourite divimty, whethei he was m that piUai, pointing to one 
of those that supported the hall The son answered that he 
was , and the incensed father was about to order his execution, 
when Yishuu, in the shape of a man, with the head and paws of 
a lion, burst from the pillar and tore him to pieces The fifth 
was, when a kiug, by force of sacrifices 'and austeiitics, had 
acquired such a power over the gods that they were compelled 
to surrender to him the eaith and sea, and were waitmg m 
dread till the conclusion of his last sacrifice should put him m 
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possession of tlie heavens On this occasion Vishnu piesented 
himself as a Biamin dwaif, and begged, foi as much giound as 
he could step ovei in thiee paces the K^ja gianted his lequest, 
with a smile at his diminutive statuie, when Vishnu at the 
fiist step stiode ovei the eaith, at the second ovei the ocean, 
and no space being left for the thud, he leleased the Raja horn 
Ins piomise, on condition of his descendmg to the infernal 
legions The sixth incarnation is Paiasu Rama, a Bramm hero, 
who made wai on the Cshatiij^-a, or militaiy class, and extir- 
pated the Avhole lace The seventh was Rama The eighth was 
Bala Rama, a heio who dehveied the eaitli from giants The 
nin th was Buddha, a teachei of a false leligion, whose form 
Vishnu assumed for the pin pose of deluding the enemies of the 
gods, a chaiactei which plainly points to the lehgion of Buddha, 
so well known as the iival of that of the Biamins The tenth is 
still to come But all his othei foims aie thiown into the shade 
by the mcamations of Rama and Ciishna, who have not only 
eclipsed them paient Vishnu, in Hindostan at least, but have 
superseded the worship of the old elementary gods, and indeed 
of aU othei gods, except Siva, Suiya, and Ganesa^^ Ra- Rima 
ma, thus identified with Vishnu by the supeistition of his ad- 
miieis, was a king of Oudh, and is almost the only peison men- 
tioned in the Hindu tiaditions ivhose actions have something of 
an histoiical chaiactei He is said to have been at first exclu- 
ded Rom his paternal kingdom, and to have passed many yeais 
m lehgious letirement in a foiest. His queen, Sit^ was earned 
off by the giant Rdvana , foi hei sake he led an army mto the 
Deckan, penetiated to the island of Ceylon, of which Ravana 
wag king, and lecoveied Sita, after a complete victoiy ovei hei 
lavisher In that expedition his alhes weie an army of mon- 
keys, undei the command of Hanumat, whose figuie is frequently 
seen in temples, and who, indeed, is at least as much woi shipped 
in the Deckan as Rama oi any of the other gods Rama’s end, 
howevei, was unfoitunate, foi having, by his impiudence, 
caused the death of his biothei Lakshmana, who had shaied 
with him in all his dangeis and successes, lie thiew himself, in 
despaii, mto a rivei, and, as the Hindus say, was re-umted to the 
Divmity He stiU, however, letains Ins individual existence, as 

“* [Balarcima was Knshn.a’s half] bro- c’ccluded VTien Ejisbna is not men- 
tber, be is moie usu.illy considered an tinned among them, it is only because be 
^carnation of Visbnu’s serpent Ananta is the deity Inmself — Ed ] 

Knsbna is generally called the eighth in- ” Colebrooke, Astatic Rescai dies, vol 
carnation, but sometimes Balaidma and vu p 280 , Wilson, ibid vol xvi pp 4, 
ue are the eighth and mnth, Buddha being 20 
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IS shown by the sepaiate worship so geneially paid to him Ptdma 
IS represented in Ins natuial foim, and is an object of general 
adoration But in this respect he falls fai short of the popularity 
cnsiiua of another deified mortal, wlio is not included in the ten 
great incarnations, and whoso inetensions arc by no means so 
obvious either as a king or a conqueror He was born of the royal 

family of Makra, on the Jumna; but brought up by a herdsman 
in the neighbourhood, who concealed him from a tyrant, who 
sought his hfe This is the period winch lias made most impres- 
sion on the TJmdljts, who are never tried of celebrating Cnshna’s 
frolics and exploits as a child- his stealing milk, and hjs desti Dy- 
ing serpents , and among whom there is an extensive sect which 
worships him under Ins infant form, as the supreme creator and 
ruler of the universe Ciishna excites equal enthusiasm, espe- 
cially among his female worshippers, in Ins jmuth, which he 
spent among the gdpts, or milkmaids, dancing, sporting, and 
playing on the pipe , and captivated tlie hear ts, not only of his 
rural companions, but of the princesses of Hindostan, who had 
witnessed Ins beautyd^ ^ 

As he advanced in years he achieved innumerable adventures, 
and, among the rest, subdued the tyrant, and recovered his 
inheritance , but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he removed 
his residence to DwdiakA, m Guzciat^‘ He afterwards ap- 
peared as an ally of the family of Pdndu, in then war with then 
relations the Cur us, for the sovereignty of Hastindpur, a place 
supposed to be noiiili-east of Delhi, and about forty miles from 
the point where the Ganges enters Hindostan. 

This war forms the subject of the great Hindu heroic poem, 
the “ Maha Bhd,iata,”« of winch Ciishna is, in fact, the hero * It 
ended m the success of the Pdndus, and in the leturn of Cnshna 
to his capital m Guzeiat His end also was unfortunate, for he 
was soon ^invoived in civil discoid, and at last Avas slam by the 
arrow of a huntei, who shot at him by mistake, in a thicket 
Grishna is the greatest favouiite Avith the Hindus of all their 
divinities Of the sectaries who revere Yishnu, to the exclusion 
of the other gods, one sect almost confine then worship to 


Tod’s Rdjastlian, vol i p 533 
See Sy W Jones, Asiatic licscai cJics, 
vol 1 p 259 , and the tianslation by the 
same elegant scholar of the song of Jaya- 
deva, which, in his hands, affords a pleas- 
ing specimen of Hindu pastoial poetry 
Ibid vol m p 185 i O' 

Abstract of the “Mahd Bhdrata,” m 
Ward s Einloos, -v of lu p 148 , Professor 


AVilson, jlsiaiic^cscarc/ics, vol w p 10b 
Colonel AVilford, ibid vol vi p 508 
'•’ Ward, vol lu p 148 , 

Tod, on the authority of a 
history, IMjastluin, vol i p 60 [SoMa- 
hdbhilrata, Mausala Paiwan, and Ahshnu 
Purdna It may however be allegonwl, 
as Jaid, the hunter’s name, signifies 
“ old age, decay ” — ^Ed ] 
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R^ma , but, tliougli composed of an important class, as mcludmg 
many of the ascetics, and some of the boldest speculators m le- 
ligious inquiry, its numbeis and popularity bear no proportion 
to another division of the Vaishnava sect, \7h1ch is attached to 
the worship of Oiishna This compiises all the opulent and 
luxuiious, almost all the women, and a very laige pioportion of 
all lanks of the Indian society 

The gi eater pait of these votaiies of Crishna maintain that 
he IS not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and 
likewise the eternal and self-existmg creatoi of the universe 
These are the pimcipal manifestations of Vishnu , but his in- 
cainations or emanations, even as acknowledged m books, aie 
innumerable, and they are still more swelled by otheis in which 
he is made to appear under the form of some local saint or hero, 
whom his followers have been disposed to deify 
The same liberty is taken with other gods Khandoba, the 
gieat local divimty of the Marattas (represented as an armed 
horseman), is an incarnation of Siva , and the family of Bra- 
mins at Chinchdr, near Pdna, in one of whose membeis god- 
head IS hereditary, deiive their title from an incarnation or 
emanation of Gandsa 

Even villages have their local deities, which aie often emana- 
tions of Siva 01 Vishnu, or of the corresponding goddesses 
But all these mcainations are msignifi.cant, when compaied 
to the gieat ones of Vishnu, and above all to Rama and 
Ciishna The wife of Vishnu is Lakshmi She has no temples , 
but, being goddess of abundance and of foitune, she continues to 
be assiduously courted, and is not bkely to fall mto neglect 
Of the lemaimng gods, Ganesa and Surya (the sun) other gods 
aie the most generally honoured They both have votaries who 
piefer them to all other gods, and both have temples and regular 
woiship Gane'sa, indeed, has probably more temples in the 
Beckan than any other god except Siva Sdrya is represented 
in a chaiiot, with his head suriounded by rays Gandsa, or 
Ganapati, is a figuie of a fat man, with an elephant’s head 
None of the remaining nine of the gods enumerated have 
temples, though most of them seem to have had them in foimer 
times ^1 Some have an annual festival, on which their image is 
made and worshipped, and next day is thrown into a stream , 

Professor Wilson, Asiatic Rescai ches, Colebrooke, Astatic Iteseai dies, vol 

TO xvi pp 85^50 YU p 282, Captain Moore, ibid p 381 

Ibid p 86, etc -* Piofessor Wilson, Asiatic Reseat dm, 

Coat’s Bombay Transactions, vol svi p 20 
lu. p 198 
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otlieis aie only noticed in piaj^cis^- India, in paiticulai, seems 
to have foimeily occupied a much nioic distinguished place m 
populai lespect than lie now enjoys lie is called the Riilei of 
Heaven and the Kiug of Gods, and was fivod on by an emi- 
nent oiientalist as the Jupitei of the Ilindds , yet is now hut 
seldom noticed 

Caina, also, the god of love, has uiideigone a snnilai fate 
He IS the most pleasing of the Hindu divinities, and most con- 
foimable to Euiopeaii ideas of his natuie Endowed Avith pei- 
petual youth and sui passing beauty, he exeits his sway ovei 
both gods and men Eiahmd, Vishnu, and even the gloomy 
Siva, have been wounded by his flowciy bow and his aiiows 
tipped with blossoms His temples and giovcs make a dis- 
tinguished figuie in the tales, poems, and diainas of antiquit}'- , 
but he now shaies in neglect and disicgaid with the other nine, 
except Yama, whose chaiactei of judge of the dead makes him 
still an object of lespect and teiioi 

Each of these gods has his sepaiate heaven, and his peculiar 
attendants All aie mansions of bliss of immense extent, and 
allglitteimg with gold and jewels 

That of India is the most fully desciibed, and, besides the 
usual profusion of golden palaces adorned with pi ecioiis stones, 
IS filled with streams, gioves, and gardens, blooms vnth an 
mfinity of flowers, and is perfumed by a celestial tree, which 
grows in the centre, and fills the Avhole space until its fiagiance 
It IS illummed by a light fai moie biilhant than that of the 
sun , and is thronged with Ajisaiases and Gandhaivas (heavenly 
nymphs and choiisteis) Angels of many kinds mimstei to the 
inhabitants, who are unceasingly entertained with songs and 
dances, music, and eveiy species of enjojmient 

Besides the angels and good genii that inhabit the difieient 
Good and heavens, there are various descriptions of spiiits 
bidspinte through the rest of the creation 

The Asuias are the kindred of the gods, disinlieiited and cast 
into darkness, but long stiuggling against then rivals , and bearing 
a strong resemblance to the Titans of the Grecian mj^^thology 
The Heityas are another species of demon, strong enough to 
have mustered armies and earned on war with the gods 

The Rdkshasas are also gigantic and malignant beings, and 

" Waicl’s Hindoos, vol ui p 28, etc vol xvi p 20 

Sii W Jones, Asiatic Mcseai cJics, vol See m particulai the legend of J>i‘ 

^ P landhai a, A’’e?!7icd?/’s if csf a? c/ics, p 456 

Professoi Wilson, Asiatic Rcseai dies, 
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the Pisaclias aie of the same nature, though peihaps inferior m 
poirei Bhhtas aie evil spiiits of the lowest ordei, coriespond- 
ing to our ghosts and other goblins of the nuiseiy , but in India 
believed in by all lanks and ages 

A most extensive body of divinities is stiU to be noticed, 
although they aie not individually acknowledged ex- Local gods 
cept in confined distiicts, and although the legahty of then 
woiship IS sometimes denied by the Bramins These are the 
village gods, of which each village adores two oi three, as its 
especial guaidians, but sometimes as its dreaded peisecutois 
and toimentois They beai some lesemblance to the penates 
or laies of the Eomans , and, like them, they are sometimes the 
lecognised gods of the whole nation (either in their generally 
received characters, oi in local incarnations), but much oftener 
they are the spirits of deceased persons, who have attracted the 
notice of the neighbourhood They have seldom temples or 
images, but are worshipped under the form of a heap of earth 

It IS possible that some of them may be ancient gods of the 
Sudias, who have survived the establishment of the Bramm 
lehgion 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindfis To give a 
conception of its details, it would be necessary to relate General oha- 
some of the mnumerable legends of which their mytho- HmdVreu ® 
logy IS composed, the churning of the ocean by the 
gods and asuras, for the purpose of procuimg the nectar of 
immortality, and the subsequent stratagem by which the gods 
defrauded their coadjutors of the prize obtained, the descent of 
the Ganges fiom heaven on the invocation of a samt , its falling 
with violence on the head of Siva, wandering for years amidst 
his matted locks, and tumbling at last in a mighty stream upon 
the earth with all its train of fishes, snakes, turtles, and croco- 
diles, the production of Gane'sa, without a father, by the intense 
wishes of Devi , his temporary slaughter by Siva, who cut off 
his head and afterwards replaced it with that of an elephant, 
the first that came to hand in the emergency, such narratives, 
with the quarrels of the gods, them occasional loves and jea- 
lousies, their wars with men and demons, their defeats, flights, 
and captivity, their penances and austerities for the accom- 
phshiTient of their wishes , then speaking weapons , the' nume- 

Dr Hamilton Buchanan paid much "violent deaths , often of Bramms "who had 
attention to this subiect m his survey of billed themselves to resist oi revenge an 
cei-tam distncts m Bengal and Behdr injury —-MSS at the India House, pub- 
He found the "village gods wei e generally lished m part by Mr Montgomery Mai - 
spirits of men of the place "vvho had died tm 
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lous foims they have assumed, and the delusions with which 
they have deceived the senses of those whom they wished to 
mjuie, all this would he necessary to show fully the lehgious 
opinions of India, hut would occupy a .space for which the 
value of the mattei would he a veiy inadequate compensation. 

It may he sufficient to ohseive, that the general character of 
these legends is extravagance and inconginity. The Greek 
gods were foimed like men, with greatly inci eased powers and 
faculties, and acted as men would do if so ciicumstanccd , hut 
with a dignity and eneigy suited to then neaicr appioach to 
perfection The Ilmdli gods, on the othei hand, though endued 
with human passions, have always something nionstious in tlieir 
appearance, and wild and capncious m tlieii conduct Tiicy 
are of vaiious colouis led, yelloiv, and blue, some liave twelve 
heads, and most have foui hands They aic often eniaged 
without a cause, and leconcilcd without a motive The same 
deity IS sometimes powerful enough to desti oy Ins enemies with 
a glance, or to suhdue them with a wish ; and at othei times is 
ohhged to assemble numeious armies to accomplish his puipose, 
and 18 veiy near failing after all 

The poweis of the thiee gieat gods are coequal and unlimited, 
yet are exercised with so httle haimony, that in one of their 
disputes Siva cuts off one of Biahmd’s heads Neither is there 
any regular suboidmation of the other gods to the thiec, or to 
each other India, who is called the King of Heaven, and has 
been compaied to Jupiter, has no authority over any of the lest 
These and more incongruities arise, in part, from the desue of 
different sects to extol their favouiite deity, hut as the Purdnas 
are aU of authority, it is impossible to separate legends founded 
on those wntmgs fiom the geneial belief of aU classes With 
all this there is something m the gigantic scale of the Hindu 
gods, the original charactei of their sentiments and actions, and 
the peculiar forms in which they aie clothed, and splendodr 
with which they are suiTOunded, that does not fail to make an 
impression on the imagination 

The most smgular anomaly in the Hindd. rehgion is the power 
of sacrifices and leligious austerities Through them a leligious 
ascetic can inflict the seveiest calamities, even on a deity, by 
his curse , and the most wicked and most impious of mankind 
may acquire such an ascendancy over the gods as to render them 

story of Siva and Jalandhara, Ken- WiIboh, Asiaiic Kescai dies, vol v-Vi. p 4, 
nedy’s Researches, p 456 note 

^ Kennedy’s Resea/rches, p 296, and 
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the passive instruments of liis ambition, and even to foice them 
to submit them heavens and themselves to his sovereignty 
Indra, on being cuised by a Bramin, was huiled fiom his own 
lieaven, and compelled to ammate the body of a cat 2'* Even 
Yama, the teiiible judge of the dead, is said, in a legend, to 
have been cuised foi an act done in that capacity, and obliged 
to undeigo a tiansmigiation mto the jierson of a slave 

The danger of all the gods fiom the saciifices of one king has 
appeared in the fifth mcarnation of Vishnu, another king 
actually conquered tlie thiee worlds, and forced the gods, except 
the thiee chief ones, to fly, and to conceal themselves under the 
shapes of diffeient animals, while a third went still furthei, 
and compelled the gods to woiship him 

These aie a few out of numeious instances of a similai nature , 
all, doubtless, mvented to show the vutue of iitual obseivances, 
and thus mciease the consequence and profits of the Biamins 
But these aie rather the tiaditions of foimer days, than the 
opimons by which men aie now actuated m relation to the 
Divmity The same objects which weie foimerly to be extorted 
by saciifices and austerities aie now to be won by faith The 
foUoweis of this new principle look with scaicely disguised con- 
tempt on the Ve'das, and all the devotional exeicises theie 
enjomed As no religion ever entnely discards morality, they 
still inculcate puiity of hfe, and innocence, if not virtue , but the 
sole essential is dependence on the particular god of the sect of 
the mdividual teacher Imphcit faith and reliance on him makes 
up for all deficiencies in other respects, while no attention to 
the foims of lehgion, or to the rules of moiahty, are of the 
slightest avail witliout this all-important sentiment This sys- 
tem IS explained and inculcated in the Bhagavad Gita, which 
IVTi Colebiooke regards as the text-book of the school 

It IS an uncommon, though not exclusive feature in the Hin- 
dh religion; that the gods enjoy only a hmited existence at the 
end of a cycle of prodigious duration, the universe ceases to 
exist, the triad, and all the other gods lose their being, and 
the Great First Cause of all leraains alone m infinite space 
After the lapse of ages, his power is agam exerted , and the 
whole creation, with aU its human and divine inhabitants, uses 
once moie into existence 

One can hardly believe that so many rude and pueiile fables, 
as most of those above related, are not the rehcs of the earliest 

“ Ward, vol lu p 31 Ibid p 68 Kennedy’s Resewrches, p 368. 

W^ard, vol m p 76 
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and most baibaious times, but even the sacied oiigm of tlie 
Cluistian leligion did not pi event its being clouded, aftei the 
decay of learning, ivitli supeistitions piopoitionatelj^ as de- 
madino- , and we may tbeiefoie believe, with the best infoimed 

0 O' ^ 

oiientahsts, that the Hmdfi system once existed in far greatei 
puiitj^ and has sunk into its piesent state along with the 
decline of all othei blanches of knowledge 

In the above observations I have abstained horn aU lefeience 
to the lehgion of othei countiies It is possible that anti- 
qiiaiians may yet succeed in finding a connexion, in pimciples 

01 in oiigin, between the mythology of India and that of Gieece 
01 of Egjqit, but the external appeal ances aie so diflfeient, that 
it would quite mislead the imagination to attempt to lUustiate 
them by allusions to either of those superstitions 

It only lemams to say a few woids on the belief of the Hindus 
Future state lelatiiig to a futuic State Then peculiai doctime, as 
is well known, is transmigration , but they believe that, between 
their different stages of existence, they will, accoidmg to then 
merits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some of the 
heavens already described, or suffer torments of similar duration 
in some of their still more numerous hells Hope, however, 
seems to be denied to none the most wicked man, aftei being 
purged of his crimes by ages of suffeimg and by repeated 
transmigrations, may ascend in the scale of being, until he 
may enter into heaven and even attain the highest lewaid of 
all the good, winch is mcorporation in the essence of God 

Then descriptions of the future states of bliss and penance 
are spirited and poetical The good, as soon as they leave the 
body, proceed to the abode of Yama, through delightful paths, 
under the shade of fragrant trees, among streams covered with 
the lotos Showers of flowers fall on them as they pass, and 
the air resounds -with the hjunns of the blessed, and the still 
more melodious strains of angels The passage of the 
wicked IS thiough dark and dismal paths, sometimes over 
burning sand, sometimes over stones that cut then feet at every 
step they travel naked, parched with tlinst, covered with diit 
and blood, amidst showers of hot ashes and biiinmg coals , 
they are teiiifled with frequent and hoiiible apparitions, and 
fill the an with then shrieks and wailing The heUs to which 
they aie ultimately doomed are conceived in the same spirit, 
and described with a mixture of sublimity and minuteness that 
almost recalls the “Inferno” 

31 ^?-^ Muller’s second senes, IX i. xi — E d] 

\\ ard on tlie Hindoos, \ ol in p 374 
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These lewaids and punishments aie often well appoitioned to 
the inoial merits and dements of the deceased and they Mwai effects 
no doubt exeicise consideiable influence over the conduct of the 
Imng But, on the othei hand, the efficacy asciibed to faith, 
and to the obseivance of the foims of devotion, and the facility 
of expiating ciimes by penances, aie, unfortunately, pi evad- 
ing chaiacteii sties of this religion, and have a stiong tendency 
to weaken its efiect in suppoitmg the principles of moiality 

Its uidiiect influence on its votaiies is even moie mjurious 
than these defects Its gross supeistition debases and debili- 
tates the mmd , and its exclusive view to repose in this woild, 
and absoiption heieaftei, destioys the gieat stimulants to virtue 
affoided by love of enteiprise and of posthumous fame Its 
usuipations ovei the pi evinces of law and science tend to keep 
knowledge fixed at the point to which it had attained at the 
time of the pie tended levelation by the Divinity,, and its intei- 
feience in the minutiae of piivate manneis extirpates every 
habit and feelmg of fliee agency, and i educes hfe to a mechani- 
cal routine When individuals aie left free, improvements 
take place as they aie lequiied, and a nation is entiiely 
changed in the couise of a few geneiations without an effort on 
the pait of any of its raembeis , but when leligion has interposed, 
it lequiies as much boldness to take the smallest step, as to 
pass ovei the innovations of a centuiy at a stiide, and a man 
must be equally piepaied to i enounce his faith and the com- 
mumon of his fi lends, whether he merelj’’ makes a change in his 
diet, 01 embraces a whole body of doctrines, religious and poli- 
tical, at variance with those established among his countrymen 

It IS Within its own limits that it has been least successful in 
opposing innovation The oiiginal revelation, indeed, has not 
been questioned, but diffeient degrees of impoitance have been 
attached to paiticulai parts of it, and different constructions put 
on the same passages, and as there is neither a ruling council 
noi a single head to settle disputed, iioints, and to enfoice um- 
formity in practice, vaiious sects have sprung up, which diffei 
fiom each othei both in their tenets and then practice 

There are thiee pimcipal sects Saivas (followeis of Siva), 
the Yaishnavas (followeis of Vishnu), and the Saktas sects 
(followeis of some one of the Saktis, that is, the female asso- 
ciates or active powers of the members of the tiiad) 

^ Almost the wliole of the following fiom Professor Vilson’s essays on that 
statements regarding the sects aie taken subject, m.4siaJtcA(;secwc7ies,vols xvi xani 
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Eacli of these sects hianches into various suboidinate ones, 
depending on the diffeient chaiacteis under Avhich its deity 
IS woishipped, or on the peculiar religious and metaphysical 
opinions which each has grafted on the parent stock The 
Saktas have three additional dmsions of a more general cha- 
racter, depending on the particular goddesses whom they wor- 
ship The folloAveis of Ddvi (the spouse of Siva), however, are 
out of all comparison more numerous than both the others put 
together 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which 
worship Suiya and Gandsa respectively, and others which, 
though preserving the foim of Hinduism, approach very near 
to puie deism The Sikhs (who aviU be mentioned heieaftei) 
have founded a sect involving such great innovations, that it 
may almost be regarded as a new religion 

It must not be supposed that every Hindd belongs to one or 
other of the above sects Thej^ on the contrary, are alone 
reckoned orthodox, who profess a comprehensive system op- 
posed to the exclusive worship of paiticulai divimties, and who 
draw their ritual from the Yedas, PurAnas, and other sacred 
books, rejecting the ceremonies derived from other sources 
To this class the apparent mass of the Biamimcal order, at 
least, still belongs^® But probably, even among them, all but 
the more philosophic religionists have a bias to one or the othei 
of the contending divmities, and the same may be said more 
decidedly of all such of the lower casts as are not careless of 
eveiythmg beyond the requisite ritual observances. It has been 
lemaiked that mcainations of Yishnu are the principal objects 
of popular predilection In all Bengal and Hmdostan it is 
F to those incarnations that the lehgious feelings of the people 
aie directed, and, though the temples and emblems of Siva aie 
very common, the worshippers are few, and seem mspued 
with httle veneration. 

Siva, it appears, has always been the patron God of the Bia- 
mm class, but has never much excited the imaginations of the 
people®^ Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, the great 
*body of the mhabitants aie much more attracted by the human 
feelings and interesting adventures of Hama and Ciishna The 
first of the two is the great object of devotion (with the regular 
orders at least) on the banks of the Jumna and the north-western 
part of the Ganges , but Crishna prevails, in his turn, along the 

Professor "Wilson, Asiatic JReseai dies, vol avi p 2 

Ibid vol svii p 169 
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lowei couise of tlie Ganges/® and all the centie and west of 
iTindostan Rdma, however, is everywhere leveied , and his 
name, twice repeated, is the ordinary salutation among all 
classes of Hindds 

The Saivas, in all places, fomi a considerable portion of the 
legulai orders . among the people they aie most numerous m the 
Mj’-soie and Maiatta counfciies Fuither south, the Vaisbnavas 
prevail , but there the object of worship is Vishnu, not in his 
human foim of Rama or Crishna, but in his abstract character, as 
pieseivei and lulei of the universe S^lctas, oi votaiies of the 
female diiunity, aie mixed with the rest, but aie most numerous 
m paiticular places Three fourths of the population of Bengal 
woi ship goddesses, and most of them Ddvl 

In most of these instances the difference of sects, though often 
bittei,is not conspicuous Euiopeans aie seldom distmctlj’- aware 
of then existence, unless they have learned it from the writings 
of Ml Colebiooke, Mr. Wilson, oi Dr Hamilton Buchanan Even 
the painted raaiks on the forehead, by which each man’s sect is 
shown, although the most smgulai peculiaiity of the Hindli dress, 
have failed to convey the information they aie designed for, and 
have been taken foi marks of the cast, not the sect, of the 
weaiei Persons desuous of joining a sect aie admitted by a 
sort of initiation, the chief part of which consists in whispermg 
by the gum (oi leligious instiuctoi) of a short and seciet foim of 
words, which so far corresponds to the communication of the 
gaj'atii at the initiation of a Biamin 

The sects are of veij'' different degrees of antiquity 

The separate worslup of tlie three great gods and then coi- 
lespondmg goddesses is probably very ancient, but when the 
asseition of the supremacy of one or othei began (in which the 
pecuhaiity of the present sects consists) is not so clear It is 
probably much moie modern than the mere separate worship of 
the great gods 

It seems nearly ceitaiu that tlie sects founded on the worship 
of particular mcai nations, as Rama, Ciishna, etc, are later than 
the beginning of the eighth century of the Ohiistian eia^® 


^ Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol xvu p 52 
** Tod's Rdjasthdn 

“ Buchanan MSS at the India House 
These may be either the strictly orthodox 
Hmdiis, or folloia ers of Rdmiinu] 

Professor AVilson, Asiatic Rescai dies, 
vol svii p 210, 221 

Ibid p 218 The same gentleman 


points out a comuncing proof of the early* 
worship of the spouse of Siva A temple to 
her, under her title of Comdii (from which 
the neighbouring promontory, Cape Como- 
rin, denves its name), is mentioned in the 
“PenpluB,” attiabutedto Afiian, and pro- 
bably TV ntten in the 2nd century of our ei a 
They are not mentioned in a work 
■written m ,the eleventh centuiy, but pro- 
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The mimhei of sects has, doubtless been inci eased by the disuse 
of the Yed as, the only souice from which the Hindfi leligion could 
be obtamedm puiity The use of those scriptuies was confined 
to the thiee twice-boin classes, of which two aie now legaided 
as extmct, and the lemaming one is gieatly fallen off fiom its on- 
gmal duties It may have been owing to these ciicumstances 
that the old iitual was disused, and a new one has since spiung 
up, suited to the changes which have aiisen in leligious opinion 

It IS embodied in a compaiatively modern collection of hymns, 
players, and mcantations, which, mixed with poitions of the 
Vedas, furnishes now what may be called the Hindfi. seivice^^ It 
is exhibited by Mr Colebiooke, in three sepaiate essays, in the 
fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatic Researches 

The diffeience between the spiiit of this iitual and that of 
which we catch occasional views in Menu is less than might have 
been expected The long instiuctions for the forms of ablution, 
meditation on the gayatri, etc, aie consistent with the lehgion of 
the Vedas, and might have existed in Menu’s time, though he had 
no occasion to mention them The objects of adoration aie in a 
gieat measure the same, being deities of the elements and powers 
of nature The mention of Ciishna is, of course, an innovation , 
but it occurs seldom 

Among other new practices are meditations on Bralim^ Vishnu, 
and Sm, in then coipoieal form , and, above all, the frequent 
mention of Vishnu with the mti eduction of the text, "Thrice did 
Vishnu step,” etc , a passage in the Vedas, which seems to imply an 
allusion to the fifth incarnation,^® and, perhaps, owes the fiequent 
intioduction of it to the paucity of such acknowledgments Mi 
Colebiooke avowedly confines himself to the five sacraments 
which existed m Menu’s time , but there is a new sort of worship 
never alluded to m the Institutes, which now forms one of the 
principal duties of every Hindu This is the worship of images, 
before whom many prostrations and other acts of adoration must 
daily be peifoimed, accompanied with buimng incense, offerings of 
flowers and fruits, and sometimes of dressed victuals Many idols 
are also attiied by then votaries, and decorated with jewels and 
other ornaments, and are treated in all respects as if they were 
human bemgs 


fe=!Sing to exhibit the tenets of ,the dif- 
ferent sects at the timeof Sancara Achdi-ya 
nho Ined in the eighth centuiy — Piofes- 
Eoi Wilson, ils^a^1cifesea1c/^cs,vol x\i p 14 
Wald’s 1/indoos, lol u p 362 


“ See page 99 [The Scholiast ex- 
plains these “ three steps ” of Vishnn as 
refeiTing to the sun at his rising, culmina- 
tion, and setting, or to terrestrial fiie, 
lightning, and the sun — Ed ] 
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The Hindu ceicmomes aie numeioiis, but fai fiom unpiessive , 
and their lituigj^ judging fioin the specimen affoided by Mi 
Colebiooke, though not without a few fine passages, is in gene- 
lal tedious and insipid Each man goes thiough his daily 
' devotions alone, m his own house, oi at any temple, stream, or 
pool, that suits him, so that the want of inteiest in his ad- 
diesses to the divunty is not compensated by the efiect of sym- 
pathy m otheis Although the service (as it may be teimed) 
IS changed, the occasions for using it lemam the same as those 
foimeily enumeiated fiom Menu Tlie same ceremonies must be 
peifoimed fiom conception to the giave, and the same legulai 
couise of piayeis, sacrifices, and oblations must be gone thiough 
eveiy dsbj Moie libeity, howevei, is taken in shoitenmg them 
than was lecognised in Menu’s code, howevei it might have been 
in the jn act ice of his age 

A stiict Biamin, peifoiining his full ceiemomes, would still be 
occupied foi not less than foui horns in the day But even a 
Biamin, if engaged in woildly affaiis, may peifoim all his le- 
ligious duties within half an hoiii , and a man of the lowei classes 
contents himself by lepeatmg the name of his pation deity while 
he bathes'*^ 


The inci ease of sects is both the cause and consequence of the 
ascendancy of the monastic oideis Each of these is in AFcenchnoy 



polfcance is founded on tlie veneiation m which its pation is held 
They theiefoic inculcate faith in that divinity as the means of 
attainmg all wishes andcoveiing all sins, and, in addition to this, 
they claim for themselves ih ougli life an implicit submission fiom 
then folio weis, such as the Biamin leligious instiuctoi in Menu 
lequued fiom his pupil duiing his peiiod of probation alone To 
this IS to be asciibed the encroachments which those orders have 
made on the spiritual authority of the Biamins, and the feehngs 
of rivahy and hostihty with which the two classes regaid each 
other « 


The Bramins, on theii part, have not failed to piofit by the 
example of the Gosayens, having taken on themselves the conduct 
of sects in the same manner as then rivals Of the eighty-four 
Gurus (or spiritual chiefs) of the sect of Ramanuja, for instance, 
seventy-nine aie seculai Biamms^^ 

The power of these heads of sects is one of the most remaik- 
able innovations in the TTindfi system Many of them m the 


Ward on the Hindoos 

Buchanan’s Jouiney, vol i p 144 , vol u p 74', 75 
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south (especially those of regular orders) have laige estabhsh- 
ments, suppoited by grants of land and contiibutions from their 
flock Their income is chiefly spent in chaiity, but they main- 
tain a good deal of state, especially on their ciicuits, where they 
aie accompanied by elephants, flags, etc, like temporal digmtaiies, 
aie followed by ciowds of disciples, and aie received vath honour 
by all piinces whose countiies they enter Their function is, 
indeed, an important one, being no less than an inspection of the 
state of moials and cast, involving the duties and powers of a 
censor 


Religion of the Bauddlias and Jamas 

There aie two other religions, which, although distinct from 
that of the Hmdds, appeal to belong to the same stock, and which 
seem to have shaied with it in the veneiation of the people of 
India, befoie the mtioduction of an entiiely foieign faith by the 
Mahometans These are the leligions of the Bauddhas (or wor- 
shippers of Buddha) and the Jams 

They both lesemble the Bramin doctnnes m then character 
of quietism, in then tenderness of animal hfe, and m the belief 
of repeated tiansmigiations, of vanous hells for the purification 
of the wicked, and heavens foi the solace of the good The 
great object of all thiee is, the ultimate attainment of a state 
of perfect apathy, which, in our eyes, seems little difierent fiom 
annihilation , and the means employed m all aie, the practice 
of mortification and of abstraction Horn the caies and feelings of 
humanity 

The difleiences ftom the Hindd behef aie no less striking than 
the points of rdsemblance, and aie most so in the religion of the 
Bauddlias 

The most ancient of the Bauddha sects entirely demes the 
The Baud of God , and some of those which admit the exist- 

BuSiusts refuse to acknowledge Him as the creator 

01 ruler of the universe 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists but 
matter, which is eternal The power of organization is inherent 
in matter , and although the universe perishes from time to 
time, this quahty restores it after a period, and can les it on 
towards new decay and regeneration, without the guidance of 
any external agent 

The highest rank in the scale of existence is held by certain 


Buchanan’s J mi ney, vol i, p 21, and other places 
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beings called Buddhas, who have laised themselves by their own 
actions and austerities, duimg a long series of transmigiations in 
this and foimer worlds, to the state of perfect mactmty and 
apathy, which is legaided as the gieat object of desne 
Even this atheistical school includes intelhgence and design 
among the pioperties inherent in every particle of matter , and 
another sect"*® endeavours to explain those quahties more intel- 
hgihly by unitmg them in one, and, perhaps, combining them 
with consciousness, so as to give them a sort of personahty , but 
the being foimed by this combmation remains in a state of per- 
petual lepose, his quahties operating on the other portions of 
matter without exeition oi volition on his part 
The next appioach to theism, and generally included in that 
cieed, is the opinion that theie is a Supieme Bemg,^*^ eternal, im- 
material, intelligent, and also endued with free-vviU and moial 
quahties , but remaming, as in the last-mentioned system, in a 
state of peipetual repose With one division of those who believe 
in such a Divmity, he is the sole eternal and self-existmg prin- 
ciple, but another division associates matter with him as a 
sepaiate deity, and supposes a being foimed by the union of the 
otliei two to be the leal originator of the universe 
But the action of the Divimty is not, in any theoiy, earned 
beyond pioducing b}’- his will the emanation of five (or some say 
seven) Buddhas from his own essence and from these Buddhas 
pioceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other beings called Bodhi- 
satwas, each of whom, in his turn, is chaiged with the creation 
of a woild 

But so essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, ac- 
coiding to Buddhist notions, that even the Bodhisatwas are re- 
lieved as much as possible from the task of maintammg their 
own cieations Some speculators, probably, conceive that each 
constitutes the universe accoidmg to Jaws which enable it to 
maintam itself, otheis suppose inferior agents created for the 
puipose, and, accoidmg to one doctrine, the Bodhisatwa of the 
existmg world produced the well-known TTindfi. triad, on whom 
lie devolved his functions of creatmg, preserving, and destroying 
Theie are different opinions regardmg the Buddhas, who have 


The Prdjmkas 

Chilled Adi Buddha, or supreme in- 
telhgeace [Rather “primordial Buddha ” 
This doctrine of an Adi Buddha seems to 
be no part of the origmal system of Bud- 
iiism, hut to have arisen m N epal Bur- 
ooiif, Buddhisme Indten, i p 119 — Ed ] 


“ [These are called the five dhydm 
Buddhas, or Buddhas of contemplation 
We exist m the penod of the fourth 
Bodhisatwa Avalokiteswara, the emana- 
tion of the fourth Buddha ATmtdbha 
Ed ] 
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iisen to that rank by transmigrations Some think with the 
atheistical school that they aie separate productions of nature, 
like other men, and retain an independent existence after arriving 
at the much-desiied state of rest, while the other sects allege 
that they are emanations fiom the Supreme Being, through some 
of the other Buddhas or Bodhisatwas, and are ultimately re- 
warded by absorption into the divine essence 

There have been many of these human Buddhas in this and 
former worlds,®^ but the seven last are particularly noticed, and 
above all the last, whose name was Gdtama or Sdkya, who 
revealed the present rehgion, and established the rules of worship 
and morality , and who, although long since passed into a higher 
state of existence, is considered as the religious head of the world, 
and will continue so until he has completed his allotted period of 
five thousand years 

Beneath this class of Buddhas are on infinite number of dif- 
ferent degiees, apparently consisting of mere men who have made 
approaches towaids the highei stages of perfection by the sanc- 
tity of their lives 

Besides the chain of Buddhas, there are innumerable other 
celestial and terrestrial bemgs, some oiiginal, and others trans- 
ferred, unchanged, fiom the Hmdd Pantheon 

The Buddhists of difieient countries difier in many particulars 
from each other Those of Nepdl seem most imbued with the 
Hindu superstitions, though even in Chma the general character 
- of the religion is clearly Indian 

The theistical sect seems to prevail in Nepdl,®'* and the athe- 
istical to subsist in perfection in Ceylon 

In China, M Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to be the 
vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric 

The Bauddlias differ in many other respects from the Biamins, 


[These are called ManusUz Buddhas 
— Ed ] 

Ml Hodgson {Asiatic Researches, vol 
XVI p 446) gives a hst of 130 Buddhas of 
the first order 

“ The above account of the Bauddha 
tenets is chiefly taken from the complete 
and distinct view of that religion given by 
Mr Hodgson, iZcscaic/tcs, vol xvi 
pp 435-445, but I have also consulted his 
“ Proofs,” &c , and his other papers in the 
. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London, and in the Join nal of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, as well as those of M 
Abel Remusat, in the Join nal des Savans 
for A D 1831, and in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique for the same year , those of M 


Csoma de Koros, Join nal of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta , those of M Jomville 
and Majoi Mahoney m vol vu of the 
AsiaticReseai dies, togetherivith Professor 
Wilson’s observations in his history of 
Cashmir {Asiatic Reseai dies, vol xvi ), and 
m his account of the Jains (vol xvii ) , and 
likewise the answers of Bauddha pneste in 
Upham’s Sao ed and Ilistoi ical Bools of 
Ceylon, vol lu 

Mr Hodgson 

See answers to questions in Upham, 
vol in I presume these answers may be 
depended on, whatever may be the case 
with the historical wiitings in the same 
work 

““ Journal des Savans for Nov 1831 
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they deny the authority of the Vddas and Pui^nas , they have 
no cast, even the priests are taken from all classes of the com- 
mmiity, and hear much gi eater resemblance to European monks 
than to any of the Hindh mimsteis of religion They live m 
monasteries, wear a uniform yellow dress, go with then feet haie 
and their heads and beards shaved, and perform a constant 
succession of regular ser^nce at their chapel m a body, and, m 
their processions, their chaunting, then incense, and their can- 
dles, heal a strong resemblance to the ceremonies of the Cathohc 
Chinch®^ They have nothing of the freedom of the Hindu 
monastic ordeis; they are strictly bound to celibacy, and re- 
nounce most of the pleasures of sense they eat together m one 
hall, sleep sitting in a prescribed posture, and seem never 
allowed to leave the monasteiy, except once a- week, when they 
march m a body to bathe,®® and for part of every day, when they 
go to beg for the community, or lather to receive alms, for they 
aie not peimitted to ask for anythmg®° The monks, however, 
only perform sei vice m the temples attached to their own monas- 
teries, and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but pay 
theu own devotions at other temples, out of the limits of the 
convents 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general 

The Bauddha religiomsts carry their respect for animal hfe 
much furthei than the Bramins their priests do not eat after 
noon, noi dimk aftei dark, foi feai of swallowjng minute insects , 
and they cany a biush on all occasions, with which they caie- 
fully sweep eveiy place before they sit down, lest they should 
inadvertently ciush any living cieature Some even tie a thin 
cloth ovei theu mouths to prevent their di awing in small insects 
with them breath They differ from the Biamms in them want 
of respect foi fire, and in their veneration for relics of their holy 
men, a feehng unknown to the Hmdiis Over these relics (a 
few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect those solid cupolas, or 
hell-shaped monuments, which are often of stupendous size, and 
which are so great a characteristic of their rehgion 

The Buddhas are represented standmg upright, but more 


Mr Davis, Ft ansacttons of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol ii p 491 , Turner’s 
Tibet 

“ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Sociay,Yo\ lu p 278 

’ Mr Davis, Transactions of the Royal 
Afiaiic Society, vol ii p 495 , and Knox, 
Ibid vol 111 p 277. 


Captain Malioney, Asiatic Reseai ches, 
vol vn p 42 , and Mr Knox, Ti ansae- ^ 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol in " 
p 277 

The laity eat animal food ivitliout 
restraint , even tlie priests may eat it, if 
no amrnal is killed on their account 
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geneially seated cioss-legged, elect, But in an attitude of deep 
meditation, witli a placid countenance, and always witli curled 
hail 

Besides the temples and monuments, m countnes where the 
Bauddhas still subsist, tlieie aie many magmficent lemams of 
them in India 

The most sti iking of these are cave temples, in the Peninsula 
Pait of the wondeiful excavations of Elldia are of this descrip- 
tion, but the finest is at Caila, between Pdna and Bombay, 
which, fiom its great length and height, the colonnades which 
run along the sides like aisles, and the vaulted and iibbed loof, 
strongly lecalls the idea of a Gothic chinch 

The Bauddhas liave a very extensive body of literature, aU on 
the Biamin model, and all originally fiom India It is now 
preseived in the local dialects of vaiious countnes, in many of 
which the long-established art of piintmg has contributed much 
to the diffusion of books 

Pali, 01 the local dialect of Magadha (one of the ancient lang- 
doms on the Ganges, in which Sakya oi Gotama flouii shed), seems 
to be the language geneially used in the lehgious wntmgs of the 
Bauddhas, although its claim to be their sacied language is dis- 
puted in favour of Sansciit and of otlici local dialects spnngmg 
fiom that loot®^ 

Thejiuiaa Jains hold an intei mediate place between the 

or Jims foUoweis of Buddha and Biahma 

They agiee with the Bauddhas in denymg the existence, or at 
least the activity and providence, of God , in behevmg the eter- 
nity of matter, in the woiship of deified samts, in then sciupu- 
lous care of ammal life, and all the piecautions which it leads to , 
m their having no heieditaiy priesthood , m disclarmmg the 
divme%uthority of the Vedas , and m ]iaving no sacrifices, and 
no lespect for fire 

TJiey agiee with the Bauddhas also m considermg a state of 


The distinctions between the Emd- 
dhas and Hindds are mostly from an essay 
by Mr Erskine, Bombay Transactions, 
\ol n p 503, &c 

Mr Hodgson, Asiatic Researches, vol 
i-Ti p i33 , Dr Bucbanan, Ibid vol vi 
pp 194,225, and other places [The sacred 
books aie dmaed into three classes, the 
Shtras or discourses of Buddha, the vinaya 
or ethics, and the abhidharma or meta- 
physics —Ed ] 

[We have two different recursions 
of the ti i-jiitalca, or sacred books of 


the Buddhists, — that m Sansknt among 
the Northern Buddhists, and current m 
Tibet, Nepal, Mongoha, China, and Japan, 
and that m Pah among the Southern, 
in Ceylon, Burmih, and Siam The 
latter is believed to be the more ancient, 
and the older portion is supposed to 
have been committed to ivTiting about 
BC 90 — Ed] 

The characteristics of the Jams, as 
compared -with the Bauddhas and Bra 
mms, are mostly taken from Mr Erskine, 
Bombay Ti ansactions, vol m p 606 
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impassive abstiaction as supreme felicity, and in all the doctimes 
which they hold m common with the TTmdiis 

They agree with the Hindus in other pomts , such as division 
of cast This exists in fuU force in the south and west of India , 
and can only be said to be doimant in the noith-east, for, though 
the Jams theie do not acknowledge the four classes ot the Hindhs, 
yet a Jam converted to the Hindfi religion takes his place in one 
of the casts , from which he must all along have retained the 
pioofs of his descent , and the Jains themselves have numeious 
divisions of their own, the membeis of which aie as stiict in 
avoiding intermaiiiages and othei intercourse as the four classes 
of the Hindus 

Though they reject the scriptuial character of the Yddas, they 
allow them gieat authority in aU points not at variance with 
then rehgion The prmcipal objections to them aie diawn from 
the bloody sacnfices which they enjoin, and the loss of animal 
hfe which burnt-offerings are liable (though undesignedly) to 
occasion They admit the whole of the Hmdh gods and woiship 
some of them , though they consider them as entirely suboidmate 
to their own saints, who are therefoie the pioper objects of adoia- 
tion 

Besides these pomts common to the Bramins or Bauddhas, they 
hold some opinions pecuhar to themselves The chief objects of 
their worship are a limited number of saints, who have laised 
themselves by austerities to a superioiity over the gods, and who 
exactly lesemble those of the Bauddhas m appearance and 
general character, but aie entirely distinct from them m then 
names and individual histones They are called Tfrthankaias 
there are twenty-four for the present age, but twenty-four also 
for the past, and twenty-four foi the future 

Those most worshipped are, in some places, Rishabha,®® the fiist 
of the piesent Tiithankaras , but eveiy wheie Parswandth, and 
Mah^vira, the twenty- tim’d and twenty-fouith of the number^® 
As all but the two last bear a fabulous character m then dimen- 
sions and length of life, it has been conjectured, with gieat appeai- 
ance of truth, that these two aie the real foundeis of the rehgion 


® De la Marne, Ti ansactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol i p 413 , Cole- 
troole, Ibid p 549 , Buchanan, Ibid 
PP 531, 532 , Wilson, Asiatic Rescaiches, 
■vol svii p 239 

Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol i.vii 
p 248 


“[Kjf/ianlajameans ‘ 
Ee ocean of existence ” 


one who crosses 
They are also 


called Aihats, or “entitled to the homage 
of gods and men,” and Jinas, or “ yictois 
over human passions and infirmity ” Fi om , 
the last title comes “Jama ” — Ed ] 

Major de la Maine, Ti ansactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol i p 424 
'■® Professor Wilson, Asiatic Reseaichcsf 
vol xvu p 248 
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All lemam alike in the usual state of apathetic beatitude, and 
take no shaie in the government of the woild 

Some changes are made by the Jams in the rank and cnciim- 
stances of the Hindu gods They give no pieference to the 
gieatei gods of the Hindds, and they have mci eased the numhei 
of gods, and added to the absurdities of the system thus they 
have sixty-four Indias, and twenty-two Devis 

They have no veneiation for relics, and no monastic establish- 
ments Then priests aie called Jatis/^ they aie of all casts, and 
then diess, though distinguishable fiom that of the Bramins, 
beais some I’esemblance to it They wear veiy large, loose, white 
mantles, with then heads baie, and then ham and beaid clipped , 
and cany a black lod and a biush foi sweeping away ammals 
They subsist by alms They never bathe, peihaps m opposition 
to the incessant ablutions of the Biamins 

The Jam temjiles are geneially veiy large and handsome, often 
flat-ioofed, and like piivate houses, with couits and colonnades, 
but sometimes lesembhng Hindii temples, and sometimes cnculai 
and suiiounded by colossal statues of the Tirthankaras The 
walls aie painted with then pecuhai legends, mixed, perhaps, 
with those of the Hmdds Besides images, they have maible 
altais, with the figuies of saints m lelief, and with impressions of 
the footsteps of holy men , a memorial which they have in com- 
mon with the Bauddhas 

By far the finest specimen of Jam temples of the Hindii foim 
aie the noble lemains m white maible on the mountain of Abu^ 
to the noith of Guzeiat Theie are Jam caves also, on a gieat 
scale, at Elldia, Nassik, and other places , and there is, iieai 
Clnmfiipatan, in the Mysoie, a statue of one of the Tirthankaias, 
cut out of a lock, which has been guessed at different heights, 
fiom 54 to 70 feet 

The Jams have a consideiable body of learning, lesembling 
that of the Biamins, but fai sui passing even the extiavagance of 
the Biamimcal chionology and geogiaphy , mci easing to hundieds 


Piofcs‘501 ilson, jlsiaUc i?esca; c7jcs, 

lol xMi j) 270 

■* Major do la Maine, Tiansactions of 
t/icJloyal Anatic iSoncti/, -^ol i p 422 
[‘ ‘ The Jains .irc du ided into i elinous 
and laj oiders, Yatis and Snhakas The 
reidei in a Jain temple isaYati , but the 
minibtrant priest, the attendant on the 
^im iges, the receu er of ofienngs, and con- 
ductoi of all usual ceremonies, is a Bi ih- 
nnn Tlie latis lead a lehgious hfe, 
subsisting on the alms sujiplied by the 


Srdvakas They aie sometimes collected 
in maths, called by them posalas, and even 
when abioad in the ivoild they acknou 
ledge a soit of obedience to the head of 
the 2^osala of which they w ere once mem 
bers ” — Wilson, Asiatic liescaiches, 
—Ed] 

There la a magnificent one of tins 
description neai Ahmeddbifd, built undei 
gi ound, and said to ha\ e been designed for 
concealed woiship duiiiig the persecution 
by the Hindfis 
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of millions wliat was already sufficiently absui d at millions Their 
sacied language is M^gadhi or Pali 

A question has arisen, which of the three religions comparative 
above desciibed was fiist established in Tudia 

It resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of 
those of Buddlia and Biahma Admitting the common ^lahma 
origin of the two sj’-stems, which the similarity of the funda- 
mental tenets would appear to prove, the weight of the aigu- 
ments adduced appeals to lean to the side of the Biamins , 
and an additional reason may perhaps be diawn fiom the im- 
piobabihty that the Bauddha system could ever have been an 
origmal one 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feelmgs would 
imbibe ins fiist notions of a God from the perception of poweis 
superior to his own Even if the idea of a quiescent Divmity 
could enter his mind, lie would have no motive to adore it, but 
would lather endeavour to propitiate the sun on which he de- 
pended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified him with 
their thunders StiU less would he commence by the woiship 
of saints, for sanctity is only conformity to rehgious notions 
already established , and a leligion must have obtamed a strong 
hold on a people before they would be disposed to deify then 
fellows for a stiict adlierence to its injunctions , especially if 
'they neither supposed them to govern the woild, nor to mediate 
with its rulei . 


The Hindi! religion presents a more natuial course It lose 
from the worship of the poweis of nature to theism, and then 
declined into scepticism with the leaiuied, and man worship with 
the vulgar 

The doctrines of the Sdnldiya school of philosopheis seem le- 
fiectedm the atheism of the Bauddha;”'*' while the hero worship 
of the common Hmdirs, and theu extravagant veneiation for 
religious ascetics, are much akin to the deification of samts among 


•’ The arguments on both sides are 
Bummed up vnth great clearness and im- 
partiality by Mr Erskine, in the Bombay 
Transactions, -vol m pp 495 — 503 Even 
the summary is too long to be inserted m 
this place 

* [“ La doctrine de (^ahya se place en 
opposition au Brahmanisme, comme une 
morale sans Dieu et comme un ath6isme 
Xature Ce qu’il me, c'esb le Dieu 
etemel des Brahmanes, et la Nature 6ter- 
selle des Silnlbyas , ce qu’il admet, c’est 
3 multiplicity et I’lndividuality des Ames 
omames, des Simbhyas, et la transmi- 


gration des Brdbinanes Ce qu’il veut 
attemdre, c’est la ddhvrance ou I’affran- 
chissement de I’espnt, ainsi que le voulait 
tout le monde dans I’lnde Mais il n ai- 
fianclut pas I’espnt comme faisaient les 
Sankbyas en le ddtacbant pour pmais de 
la Nature, ni comme faisaient les Bran- 
manes en le replongeant ausem du Brabma 
dternel et absolu , il andantit les conch- 
tions de son existence relative en la pre- 
cipitant dans le vide, c’est h dire, selon 
toute apparence, en I’aneantissement 
Burnouf, Buddhsmc Jnd , i 521 —Ed J 
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the Buddhas We aie led, theicfoie, to suppose the Biamin faith 
to have oiiginated m eaily times, and that of Buddha to have 
blanched oft ftom it at a peiiod when its oithodox tenets had 
leached then highest pci lection, if not shown a tendency to 
decline 

The histoiical infoimation icgaiding these religions tends to 
the same conclusion The Yedas aic supposed to have been 
arianged in tlieii piesent foim about the fouitccnth centuiy 
before Chiist, and the lehgion they teach must liave made con- 
sideiable pievious piogiess, while scaiccly one even of its most 
zealous advocates has claimed foi that of Buddha a highei anti- 
quity than the tenth oi eleventh ccntuiy bcfoic Chiist, and the 
best authenticated accounts limit it to tlie sixtli 

JMI the nations piofessing the icligion of Buddha concui in 
lefeirmg its oiigm to India"' They unite in lepicsenting the 
foundei to have been Sakya Mum oi Gotama, a native of Capila- 
vastu, north of Gdiakpfn By one account he was a Cshatiiya, 
and by otheis the son of a king Even the Hindus conftim this 
account, making him a Cshatiiya, and son to a king of the solai 
laee They aie not so well agreed about the date of his appeai- 
ance The Indians and the people of Ava, Siam, and Cejdon, fix 
it near the middle of the sixth centuiy befoie Christ,”® an epoch 
which IS borne out by vaiious paiticulais m the list of kings of 
Magjadha 

O , 

The Cashmiiians, on the other hand, place Sakya 1332 yeais 
befoie Chnst, the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese about 1000, 
and of thirteen Tibetian authors lefeiied to in the same Oriental 
Magazine, four give an aveiage of 2,959 , and nme of S35 ,‘® 
while the gieat lehgious woik of Tibet, by asseiting that the 
geneial council®” held by Asdea was 110 yeais aftei Buddha’s 


For tlio Clnoese, s6g Do Gui^nes, 
Jifenoivcs de ¥Ac(ideime des Inscriptions, 
vol xl p 187, &c , Abel Remusat, Jour- 
nal des Savans foi Novembei, 1831 , and 
tbe sninmary m tbe Nomeaii Journal 
Asiatique, vol vu pp 239, 240 , and like- 
wise the Essay in the next month, p 241 
For the Mongols, see M lOapioth, A^oie- 
wav, J uivrnal Asiatig^iie, vol vu , especially 
p 182, and the following pages For 
Ceylon, see Tumour’s Mahaicanso, with 
which the Senptures of Ava and Siam 
are identical (Introduction, p xxx ) 
For Tibet, see M Csoma de Koros, Join - 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, vol 
1 p 1 

See Tumour’s Mahdwanso , Chrono- 
logical Table from Ciawfoid’s Bmlassy to 


Aia, (giaen in Pnneep’s Useful Tallcs, 
p 132) , see also Useful Tables, pp 77, 
78 

See their various dates in the Oi icntal 
Alayazinc, ^ ol ii pj) 106, 107, and Wilson, 
Asmiic i?cscaj c 7(C5, lol xv p 92 

“ [Thiee general councils play an im- 
jjoihiut part in Buddhist legend The 
Buddhists of Tibet and Ceylon agree m 
fixing the first as held immediately after 
Buddha’s death , but they difiei as to the 
others The Tibetans fix the second 110 
yeara afterwards m the reign of A^oka, 
King of Piltaliputia , and the thud more 
than 400 years after Buddha’s death, undei 
Kanishka (the Kanerla of the coins) The 
Ceylonese fix the second under KilM'oka 
100 years after Buddha, and the tlurd 
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death/^ biings do^vn that event to less than 400 years before 
Christ, as Asdca will be shown, on incontestable evidence, to 
have lived less than 300 yeais before oui eia®^ 

One Chinese authoi also differs fiom the rest, fixing 688 yeais 
befoie Ohnst,®^ and the Chinese and Japanese tables, which 
make the peiiod of Sd,kya’s eminence 999 yeais before Christ, say 
that it occuiied during the leign of Ajata Satiu, whose place in 
the list of Magadha Irmgs shows him to have lived in the sixth 
centuiy befoie Chiist 

These disci epancies aie too numeious to be removed by the 
supposition that they lefer to an eailiei and a later Buddha, and 
that expedient is also precluded by the identity of the name, 
Sakya, and of eveiy ciicumstance in the lives of the peisons to 
whom such different dates aie assigned We must, therefoie, 
eithei pionounce the Indian Bauddhas to be ignoiant of the date 
' of a leligion wdiich aiose among themselves, and at the same time 
must deiange the best established pait of the Hindd chronology , 
or admit that an eiror must have occurred in Cashinfr or Tibet^ 
thiough which places it crept into the more eastern countries’ 
when they leceived the leligion of Buddha many yeais after the 
death of its founder As the latter seems by much the most 
piobable explanation, we may safely fix the death of Buddha 
about 550 B c 

The Indian origm of the Bauddhas would appear, mdependently 
of dnect evidence, fiom the facts that their theology, mythology, 
philosophy, geography, chronology, etc, aie almost entuely of the 
TTindd family, and all the teims used in those sciences are San- 
scrit Even Buddha (intelligence), and Adi Buddha (supreme 
mtelligence), are well-known Sansciit woids®® 

We have no precise infoimation regarding the early progress of 
this religion It was triumphant m Hindostan in the leign of 
Asdca, about the middle of the third century before Chi^st It 
was introduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end of the 
same centuiy 

It probably spread at an early period into Taitaiy and Tibet, 
but was not introduced into Ohma until AD 65, when it was 


under the great Asoka 235 years after 

Buddha -Ed 3 

Jownal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutla, vol L p 6 

“ See Book m Ch m 

Guignes, Mdhioiies de TAcadimie 
aeshscriptions, vol xl p 195 

[Prof Max Muller prefers 477 B c 
weifrsi Ancient Sansl Lit,-^ 298— Ed] 


“ [Buddha means “wise,” and Adi 
Buddha “ the primordial wise oi Buddha ” 
—Ed] 

See Tumour’s 3IaJiawanso, and trans- 
lations of contemporary insciiptions m 
the J^oui nal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta for February, 1838 

In 307 B c Tumour’s ITahaiianso, 
Introduction, p vxix , and other places 
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biouglit duect from India, and was not fuUy established till 
AD 310^5 

The piogiess of its decline in its oiigmal seat is lecoided by a 
Chinese tiaveller, who visited India on a leligious expedition in 
the fiist yeais of the fifth century aftei Chiist®® He found Bud- 
dhism flouiishing in the tract between China and India, hut 
declining in the Panjab, and languishing in the last stage of 
decay in the countiies on the Ganges and Jumna Capila, the 
biithplace of Buddha, was rumed and deseited, " a wilderness 
untenanted by man ” His lehgion was in fuU vigour in Ceylon, 
but had not yet been intioduced into Java, which island was 
visited by the pilgiim on his letuin by sea to China 

The leligion of Buddha afterwards lecoveied its rmpoitance in 
some paits of India Its adheients weie refuted, persecuted, and 
probably chased from the Deckan, by Sancaia Achaiya, m the 
eighth or ninth century, if not by Cumaiila at an earlier period , 
but they appear to have possessed sovereignty in Hmdostan in 
the eighth century, and even to have been the prevailing sect at 
Bendres as late as the eleventh century and in the north of 
Guzeiat as late as the twelfth century of oui era®’- 

They do not now exist in the plams of India, but then rehgion 
IS the established one in Ceylon, and in some of the mountainous 
countries to the north-east of the provinces on the Ganges 
Buddhism is also the faith of the Burman Empire, of Tibet, of 
Siam, and all the countries between India and China It is very 
general in the latter country, and extends over a great part of 
Chmese and Russian Taitaiy, so that it has been said, with 
apparent truth, to be professed by a greater portion of the human 
lace than any other religion 

The Jams appear to have originated m the sixth oi seventh 
century of oui era, to have become conspicuous in the eighth oi 
ninth century , got to the highest prosperity m the eleventh, and 
declined after the twelfth Then principal seats seem to have 
been in the southern parts of the peninsula, and m Guzerat and 
at the west of Hmdostan. They seem never to have had mucli 
success in the provinces on the Ganges 

They appear to have undergone several peisecutions by the 
Biamms, in the south of India, at least 

De Guignes, Meinones de I’Acadimie Additional Appondn? — E d] 
des Inscriptions, vol si pp 251, 252 , and ="> Professor Wilson, Asiatic Mcscarchcs, 
Histones des Hans, yo\ i part n pp 235, vol xtii p 282 

23G 91 Erslane, ^onibay Tiansactms, 

J^o?frna? o/ the Royal Asiatic Society^ vol ui p SSSj'svithMajoi Kennedy’s note 
Ao IX p 108, &c, particularly p 139 Prof Wilson, Asiatic Reseai dies, 

[On these Clunese Buddhist travellers, see xvu p 283 Buchanan, vol i P 
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Tlie Jains aie stiH veiy numerous, especially in Guzeiat, the 
E^jput country, and Canaia, they are geneially an opulent and 
meicantile class, many of them are bankeis, and possess a laige 
piopoition of the commercial -wealth of India 


CHAPTER V 


PEESENT STATE OP PHILOSOPHY 


The subject of philosophy is not one upon which Menu professes 
to tieat It IS, howevei, incidentally mentioned in Ins fiist 
chaptei, and it has occupied too great a poition of the attention 
of the Hmdds of later days to be omitted in any account of their 
genius and* character 

The first chaptei of the Institutes is evidently an exposition of 
the behef of the compiler, and (unbke the laws, which have been 
flamed in vaiious ages) piobably lepiesents the state of opimon 
as it stood m his time 

The topics on which it tieats the natuie of God and the soul, 
the cieation, and other subjects, physical and metaphysical are 
too slightly touched on to .show whether any of the piesent 
schools of philosophy were then in their present foim , but the 
minute points alluded to as already known, and the use of the 
terms stiU employed, as if quite intelligible to its readers, prove 
that the discussions which have given use to then different sys- 
tems were already peifectly familiar to the TTind-us 
The piesent state of the science wiU be best shown, schools 
by mqmring into the tenets of those schools 
Theie aie six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among 
the Hindfis Some of these are avowedly inconsistent with the 
lehgious doctrmes of the Biamms , and others, though peifectly 
orthodox, advance opinions not stated in the Yedas 
These schools are enumeiated in the following order by Mr 
Colebrooke ^ 


Tod’s Hdjasthan, vol i p 518 , Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Asiatic Iteseai dies, vol xvu 
p 294 See also Buchanan’s /owincy, 
P- PP 19, 76-84, 131, 410 
[The subject of Hindii philosophy is 
far too wade to be treated m a single chap- 
The reader who desires to study 
It further is referred to two works pub- 
bsl^d in India by two ChristianBrahmans 
-~JJi^gties on Hindu Philosophy, by the 
K. M Banerjea (Calcutta, 1860), and 


Refutation of Hindu Philosophy, by Pun- 
dit Nehemiah Nflkanth Sdstn Gore, ori- 
ginally written in Hmdli, and translated 
by Dr Hall (Calcutta, 1862) These 
works (as well as Dr Ballantyne’s trans- 
lations) contain an immense amount of 
information on this most mteresting sub- 
ject I have only added a few notes to 
explain the text — ^En ] 

^ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol i p 19 
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Sdnhliya, School, Atheistical and Theistical 

This school IS divided, as has been mentioned, into two 
blanches, that of Capila, which is atheistical, and that 
of Patanjali, achn owledging God, but both agiee in 
the following ojiimons ® 

Dehveiance can only be gained by true and perfect knowledge'^ 

This knowledge consists m discriminating the j)iinciples, per- 
ceptible and imperceptible, of the mateiial woild from the sensitive 
and cogmtive prmciple, which is the immaterial soul ® 

Tiue knowledge is attamed by thiee kinds of evidence 
peiception, inference, and affirmation (oi testi- Means of 

mony} luiowledge 

The prmciples of which a knowledge is thus deiived 
aie twenty-five m numbei,“ viz . pnncipies 

1' Natuie, the root or plastic origin of all, the univeisal ma- 
teiial cause It is eternal matter, undisciete, destitute of parts , 
productive, but not pioduced, the equilibiium of the thiee quahties 

2 InteUigence, the first production of natuie, mcieate,^^ pro- 
lific, being itself pioductive of othei principles 

8 Consciousness, winch proceeds fiom intelligence, and the 
peculiai function of which is the sense of self- existence, the 
belief that “ I am ” 

4 to 8 Fiom consciousness spiing five particles, ludiments, 
01 atoms, productive of the five elements 

9 to 19 From consciousness also spimg eleven organs of 


indifferent , from “ defect ” arises “ ac- 
tivity,” VIZ that we seek or avoid or are 
stupidly apathetic , and fiom this mis- 
taken “ activity ” arises merit or dement, 
which necessitates our passmg into some 
new birth afterdeath,to receive the reward 
or punishment of our deeds Thus all the 
weary round of conscious existence springs 
from “ignorance,” as its loot , and it is 
the aim of the Rindd jijndsd to eradicate 
this fatal seed — Ed ] 

® Mr Colebrooke, Ti anmctians of the 
Moyal Asiatic Society, vol i p 31 
’ Ibid p 26 

® Ibid p 27 [Mature is imperceptible 
[avyalda], those numbered 2-24 are per- 
ceptible [vyaktd) to higher beings, if not 
to man — Ed ] 

’ Ibid p 28 [The vanous kinds of 
proofs or sources of knowledge (pi mumci), 
as admitted in the different schools, form 
M mterestmg part of Hindd philosophy 
thus the Chdrvdkas or matenalists admit 
^y sense perception (jnatijaksha) , the 


Vaisdshikas add inference {anumdna) , the 
Sdnkhyas testimony the Maiyd- 

yikas {upamdna or analogy , the Veddntms 
further add piesumption {aithdpatti), 
which coiresponds to our disjunctive hy- 
pothetical syllogism, and non-perception 
or negative proof {anupaldbdhi) Besides 
these proofs of the six orthodox schools, 
other sections increase the number to nme 
by adding eqiuvalence (sambhava), fallible 
testimony {aitihya), and gesture {cheshtd) 
—Ed] 

Ibid pp 29-31 

” The contradiction between the two 
first terms might be explained by sup- 
posmg thatmtelligenee, though depending 
on nature for its existence, is co eternal 
With the piiilciple from which it is derived 

Rather, nidiments of the perceptions 
by winch the elements are made known to 
the mind, as sound, the rudimentof ether, 
touch, of air, smell, of earth, &c [le 
form of fire and taste of water] —‘Wilson’s 
Sdnlhya Cdsnld, pp 17,119 
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sense and action. Ten are external , five instiumerits of the 
senses (the eye, eai, etc), and five instiniinents of action (the 
voice, the hands, the feet, etc ) The eleventh organ is internal, 
and IS mind, which is equally an oigan of sense and of 
action 

20 to 24 The five elements aie denved fiom the five par- 
ticles above mentioned (4 to 8). They aie ether, air, file, water, 
and earth 

25 The last pimciple is soul, which is neither produced nor 
productive It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, unalter- 
able, immatenal 

It IS for the contemplation of natuie, and foi absti action fiom. 
Constitution it, that the union between the soul and nature takes 
coi^rc^^'^ place By that union ci cation, consisting in the de- 
beings velopment of intellect, and the lest of tlie prmciples, 
IS efiected^® Tlie soul’s wish is fiuition, or hbeiation For 
either puipose it is invested -with a subtile poison, composed of 
mteUeet, consciousness, mind, the organs of sense and action, 
and the five pnnciples of the clemenis This person is uncon- 
fined, fiee fiom all hinderance, affected by sentiments, but mca- 
pable of enjoyment, until invested with a giossei fiame, composed 
of the elements ; which is the body, and is perishable 

The subtile person is moic duiable, and accompames the soul 
in its transmigiations^^ The coipoieal creation, consisting of 
souls invested with gross bodies, compiises fouiteen oi deis of 
beings, eight above, and five infenoi to man The superior 
orders are composed of the gods and other spirits recogmsed 
by the TTindfis, the mfeiioi, of animals, plants, and inoigamc 
substances 

Besides the grosser coipoieal cieation, and the subtile or pei- 
Intellectual sonal (all belonging to the mateiial woild), the Sdn- 
creition fifiya distmgiiislies an intellectual cieation, consistmg 
of the affections of the mteUect, its sentiments and faculties 

These are enumerated in four classes, as obstructmg, disabhng, 
contenting, or perfecting the undeistandmg 


[It IS tills peculiar idea of individual 
creation which, gives to the Sdnkhya an 
apparent resemblance to Berkeley’stheory 
Each soul creates its own woild, — ^the ma- 
terial universe, however, has an existence 
other than that which it possesses fiom 
its connection with any particular soul, 
inasmuch as Hiranyagarbhi, the personi- 
fied sum of existence, may be said to unify 
in his ideal creation the separate eub- 
creations of all infenor bemgs — Ed ] 


Mr Colebrooke, Transacltom of the 
Iloyal Asiatic Society, vol i p 32 
Ibid p 33 

The catalogue is very extensive , for, 
though the principal heads are stated at 
fifty, theie appear to be numerous sub 
divisions 

The folloiving may serve as a specimen, 
selected from that given by Mr Colebrooke, 
which IS itself veiy much condensed 
1 Obstructions of the intellect are— 


I 
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The S^nkhya, like all the Indian schools, pays much attention 
to thiee essential quahties or modifications of natuie. These 
aie, 1 goodness , 2 passion , 3 darkness They appeal to affect 
all hemgs, animate and inammate Through goodness, for mstance, 
file ascends, and viitue and happiness are produced in man, 
it IS 'passion which causes tempests in the air, and vice among 
mankind, darkness gives their downwaid tendency to earth and 
watei, and in man pioduces stohdity as well as sorrow 
Eight modes appertaining to intellect are derived from these 
qualities, on the one hand, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power, and on the other, sm, error, incontmency, and power- 
lessness Each of thfese is subdivided* power, for instance, is 
eightfold 

The opmions which have above been enumerated, as mere 
dogmas of the Sdnkhya philosophers, are demonstiated and ex- 
plained at great length in their works Mr Colebrooke gives 
some specimens of their arguments and discussions, the fault 
of which, as is usual in such cases, seems to be a disposition to 
ran into over-refinement 

In endeavounng to find out the scope of the Sankhya system, 
which is somewhat obscuied by the artificial form in General 
wbch it is presented by its inventors, we are led at sa^hja^® 
fiist to think that this school, though, atheistical, and, 
in the mam, material, does not differ very widely from that 
which derives all things from spirit Fiom nature comes mtel- 
hgence, fiom inteUigence, consciousness, from consciousness, 
the senses and the subtile principles of the elements, from 
these pimciples, the grosser elements themselves From the 
oidei of this piocession it would appear that, although matter 
be eternal, its forms are derived from spmt, and have no exist- 
ence mdependent of perception 

But this IS not the real doctrine of the school It is a pro- 
perty mheient in nature to put forth those principles in their 
01 del, and a property m soul to use them as the means of 
obtainmg a knowledge of nature, but these operations, though 
comcidmg m them object, are independent in their origin Natuie 
and the whole multitude of mdividual souls are eternal, and 


error, conceit, passion, hatred, fear These 
are severally explained, and comprise 
BKty two subdivisions 

2 Disabilities are of twenty-eight sorts, 
arising from defect or mjury of organs, &c 

3 Content, or acqmescence, involves 
DiaediviBions , all appear to relate to total 
or partial omission of exertion, to procure 


deliverance or beatitude 

4 Perfecting the intellect is of eight 
sorts , three consist m ways of preventing 
evil, and the lemainmg five are reasoning, 
oral instruction, study, amicable inter- 
course, and purity, mtemal and external 
Mr Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol i pp 33-37 
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thougli eacli soul is united witli intellect and tlie otliei pioductions 
of natuie, it exercises no contiol over tlieir development Its 
union, indeed, is not with, the geneial intellect, which is the fiist 
pioduction of nature, but with an individual intellect deiived 
fiom that piimaij pioduction^® 

At biith, each soul is invested with a subtile body,^® which 
again is clad in a giossei body The connection between soul 
and niattei being thus estabhshed, the oigans communicate the 
sensations occasioned by external nature mind combines them 
consciousness gives them a reference to the liidividual intellect 
draws infeiences, and attains to knowledge not within the reach 
of the senses soul stands by as a spectator, and not an actor , 
peiceivmg all, but affected by nothing, as a minor which re- 
ceives all images, without itself undergomg any change When 
the soul has completely seen and understood natuie, its task is 
performed it is released, and the connection between natuie and 
that individual soul is dissolved Nature (to use an illustration 
from the text-book) exhibits herself like an actress she demists 
when she has been perfectly seen , and the soul attains to the 
great object of hbeiation 

Thus it appeals that the soul takes no part in the operations 
of natuie, and is necessaiy to none of them ' sensation, con- 
sciousness, reasonmg, judgment, would all go on equally if it 
veie away^^ Again it is for the pui’pose of the liberation of 
the soul that all these operations are performed yet the soul 
was flee at first, and remams unchanged at the end The 
whole phenomena of mmd and matter have therefore been 
without a purpose Tn each view, the soul is entuely supei- 


[Every individual soul has from 
eternity been continually m connection 
u itli Is^ature, and repeated creations have 
1 esulted from this connection Nature is 
said to be enlightened by its proiumity to 
Soul, and Soul by its proi-imity becomes a 
ivitne^^s of Nature, as a colourless crystal 
becomes red by proxurnty to a red rose — 
Ed] 

Mr ColebrooLe, Transactions of the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society, vol i p 40 

Ibid 2ip 31, 38 [The general out- 
line of the senes of functions involved 
in an act of perception is illustrated m 
two nays by the native -wnters “Thus 
the eai heais the twang of a bowstiing, 
mind leflects that this must he for the 
flight of an arrow , mdividuahty says, it 
IS aimed at me , and intellect determines 
that I must run away ” And agam “ As 
the headmen of a village collect the taxes 


from the villagers and pay them to the 
governor of the district , as the local 
governor pays the amount to the minister, 
and the mmister receives it for the use 
of the long, so mmd, havmg received 
ideas from the external oigans, transfers 
them to mdividuahty, and this delivers 
them to mtellect, which is the general 
supeiintendent, and takes charge of them 
for the use of the sovereign. Soul” — 
Wilson’s SAnlJiya Kdr , pp 107, 117 
Sir Colebrooke, Tiansactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol i p 42 
" [In the Sdnkhya system, “ cognition ’ 
means two quite distmct things, \X 7 , the 
apprehension of objects, which is transi 
tory and belongs to mtellect, &,c , and the 
eternal cognition, which belongs to the 
soul and has no relation to any objects 
See Rational Refutation, p 54 — Ed ] 
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fluous, and we are tempted to suimise that its existence and 
libeiation have been admitted, in teims, by Capila, as the gods 
weie by Epicuius, to avoid shocking the prejudices of his 
countiymen by a diiect denial of their religion 
The tenets hitheito explained aie common to both schools, but 
Capila, admittmg, as has been seen, the separate exis- Sepaiate doo- 
tence of souls, and allow mg that mtellect is employed atheistical 
m the evolution of matter, which answers to creation, branches 
denies that theie is any Supreme Being, either material or 
spiritual, by whose volition the umveise was produced 
Patanjah, on the other hand, asseits that, distinct from other 
soids, there is a soul or spirit unalTected by the ills with -which 
the others are beset, unconcerned with good or bad deeds oi 
their consequences, and with fancies or passing thoughts , 
omniscient, infinite, unlimited by time This being is God, the 
Supieme Euler/^ 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from these 
pecuhar opimons The object of all Icnowledge with both is 
libeiation from matter , and it is by contemplation that the 
great work is to be accomplished 
To this the theistical sects add devotion , and the subjects of 
their meditation are suggested by this sentiment While the 
foUoweis of the other sect are occupied in abstruse reasonings on 
the nature of mind and mattei, the deistical Sankhya spends 
his time in devotional exercises, oi gives himself up to mental 
abstraction The mystical and fanatical spirit thus engendered 
appears in other shapes, and has influenced this branch of the 
Sanlchya in a mannei which has ultimately tended to degrade its 
chaiacter 

The work of Patanjah, which is the text-book of the theistical 
sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental exercises, 
consistmg of intensely profound meditation on certain topics, 
accompamed by suppiession of the breath, and restraint of the 
senses, while steadily mamtainmg prescribed positions By 
such exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge of everything 
past and future, hidden oi remote he divines the thoughts of 
others, gains the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, 
and the swiftness of the wmd , flies m air, floats in watei , 
dives mto the earth ; contemplates all worlds at a glance, and 
indulges m the enjoyment of a power that scarcely knows any 
bounds ‘ 

“ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol i p 37 
Ibid ' 
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To the attainment of these mmacnlous faculties, some ascetics 
divert the effoifcs v^hich ought to he confined to the acquisition of 
beatitude, and otheis have had recourse to impostuie foi the 
' power to suipiise then admneis with wonders which they pos- 
sessed no other means of exhibiting 

The fiist desciiption of these aspirants to supernatural powers 
Yogis are still found among the monastic oiders, and the 
second among the lowest classes of the same body , both are 
called Yogi, a name assigned to the ongmal sect, horn a word 
meanincr " absti acted meditation ” 

O 


Veddntcc, or Uttara M'C'tnd'iisd School 

The foundation of this school is ascribed to Yy&sa, the supposed 
compilei of the Yedas, who hved about 1400 B c , and it does not 
seem improbable that the authoi of that compilation, whoever he 
was, should have wiitten a treatise on the scope and essential 
doctimes of the compositions which he had bi ought together but 
hir Colebiooke is of opmion that, in its piesent foim,the school is 
moie modem than any of the other five, and even than the Jains 
and Bauddhas , and that the woik m which its system is first 
explained could not, theiefore, have been written earher-® than 
the sixth centuiy befoie Chiist 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
diawu from reason, it professes to be founded on the authority of 
the Vddas, and appeals foi pi oofs to texts from those scnptuies 
It has given nse to an enoiinous mass of treatises, with conunen- 
tanes, and commentaries on commentaiies, almost all -wiitten 
dining the last nine centuiies From a selection of these exposi- 
tions, l\Ti Colebiooke has foimed his account of the school , but 
bwmgtothe contioversial matter mtioduced, as weU as to the 
appeals to texts mstead of to human reason, it is more confused 
and obscuie than the system of the othei schools 

Its pnncipal doctrines are, that '' God is the ommscient and 
God the sole Omnipotent cause of the existence, contmuance, and dis- 
existence solutiou of the umverse Creation is an act of his ivill, 
he is both the efficient and the material cause of the world ” 


^ Tlie above account of the So'nbhya 
school IS chiefly taken from Mr Cole- 
brooke, Ti ansactions of the Soyal Asmtic 
Society, xol 1 pp 19-43 A translation 
of the text-book of the follovrere of Capila 
(the atheistic sect), originally prepared by 
Mr Colebrooke, has appeared since it ivas 
first « iitten, accompanied by a translation 
of a gloss from, the Sansent, and a very 


valuable commentary by Profe'^sor "Wilson 

A more general view of the Sdnkhya doc- 
trines has also appeared in the Oxford 
Lcctuies of the last author, pp 49, 54 I 
have endeavoured to profit by those pub- 
hcations m correctmg my first account 
Mr Colebrooke, Ti ansactions of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, vol n pp 3, 4 
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At the consummation of all things, all are resolved into him 
He IS the solo existent ” and the “ universal soul.” 

Tndmdual souls aio portions of Ins substance fiom Inm they 
issue like spaiks fiom a flame, and to him they return. 

The soul (as a portion of the Divinity) is “infinite, immortal 
intelhgcnt, sentient, tiue” 

It IS capable of actiAdt}^ though its natural state is repose 

It IS made to act by the Supicme Being, but in conformity 
to its previous ic'^olutions , and those again have been pro- 
duced by a chain of causes extending backward appaiently to 
mfimty 

The soul is encased m bodj^ as in a sheath, or rather a succes- 
sion of sheaths In the fli st, the mtellect is associated with the 
five senses, in the ‘second, the mmd is added, in the thud, the 
oigaus of .‘-ense and the vital faculties These three constitute 
the subtile bod3% which accompanies the soul through all its 
tiansmigiation'^ 

The fouith .Oicatli is the gross bod}’^*'’ 

The state'; of the soul m refcicnce to the body aie these 
■'rtflien awake, it i'; active, and has to do with a real and practical 
cieation in dream';, thcic is an illusive and unical cieation in 
piofound sleep, it is enfolded, hui not blended, in the Divine 
essence on deatli, it has cjuitted the coipoical frame It then 
goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous body, falls m laiii, is 
absorbed by some vegetable, and thence through nouiishment 
into an animal cmbiyo'* 

Aftei finishing its iian'.imgiations, the number of which 
depends on its deeds it icccnos Iibeiation 

Libemlion is of three sorts one iiicorpoieal and complete, 
when the soul is ab'^oibcd in Biahmd, anothei imperfect, when it 
only leaches the abode of Binhina , and a thud fai shoit of the 
otlicife, by vhich, while j’ct in life, it acquires many of the 
powers of the Divinit}’', and its faculties aie tianscendent for 
enjoj^ment, but not foi action. These two last are attainable by 
sacrifice and devout meditation in picsciibed modes 

The discussions of this school extend to the questions of fiee 
will, divine giace, cfiicac}^ of works, of faith, and many others of 
the most abstracted natuie 

Faith is not mentioned in tlieir early works, and is a tenet of 
the branch of the Vediinta school which follows the Bhagavad 

Tra,mchom of tU Royal Anatic Ibul p 22 Ibid p 37 

Srjcifit/, vol 11 p 34 ® Ibid p 35. Ibid p 25 
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Gita The most regular of the school, however, maintam the 
doctrme of divme giace, and restrict free will, as has been shown, 
by an mfimte succession of influencing motives, extending back 
thiough the various worlds m the past eternity of the universe 
It is obvious that this school differs entnely from that first 
mentioned, m denying the eternity of matter, and ascnbmg the 
existence of the umverse to the energy and volition of God 
But its ongmal teachers, or their European interpreters, appear 
to disagree as to the manner in which that existence is pro- 
duced One party maintains that God cieated matter out of 
his Own essence, and will resume it into his essence at the con- 
summation of all things , and that from matter thus produced, 
he formed the world, and left it to make its own impressions 
on the soul of man The other party says that God did not 
create matter, nor does matter exist , but that he did, and con- 
tmuaUy does, produce directly on the soul a series of impressions 
such as the otW party supposes to be produced by the material 
woild One party says that all that exists arises fiom God , 
the othei, that nothmg does exist except God. This last 
appeals to be the prevailing doctrine among the modern Vddantis, 
though probably not of the founders and early followers of the 
school 

Both parties agree in supposing the impression produced on the 
inmd to be legular and systematic, so that the ideal sect reasons 
about cause and effect exactly in the same manner as those who 
beheve m the reahty of the apparent world 

Both allow vohtion to God, and do not conceive that there is 
anything in the nature of matter, or m his own relations, to 
f fetter his will 

Both agiee m asserting that the soul was originally part of 
God, and is again to return to him, but neither explains how the 
sepal ation is effected , the idealists, m particular, fail entnely in 
explaimng how God can delude a part of himself mto a belief 
of its Own separate existence, and of its bemg acted on by an 
external woild, when, m fact, it is an integral part of the only 
existing bemg 

*’■ [The modem school of the Vedinta system, see Rational Refutation, section 
IS that founded by Sankara Achdrya It — ^Ed ] 

ngidly maintams aduaita, i e , that no- “ On the question regarding the ideal 
thing really exists except, Brahma , all or material existence of the world (besides 
else — matter, souls, even Iswara or the Mr Colebrooke’spaperintheTmTisacfioJ!* 
personal Divine Being — is the product of of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol ii. pp 38, 
Ignorance, and as unreal as the snake 39), see that of Colonel Kennedy, in vo! 
nhich the mistaken traveller fancies in a ui p 414, with the remarks of Sir Graies 
rope For a thorough examination of this Haughton 
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Logical Schools 

Logie IS a favouiite study of the Bramins, and an infinity of 
volumes have been produced by them on this subject Some of 
them have been by eminent authors, and various schools have 
spuing up in consequence , all, however, are supposed to ori- 
gmate in those of Gdtama and Canada The first of these has 
attended to the metaphysics of logic, the second, to physics, or 
to sensible objects Though these schools difiei in some particu- 
lar, they generally agree on the pomts treated on by both, and 
may be considered as parts of one system, each supplying the 
other’s deficiencies 

The school thus formed has been compared to that of Aristotle ^ 

It resembles it in its attention to classification, Points of 
method, and anangement, and it furnishes a rude form to Aristotle 
of the syllogism, consisting of five propositions, two of which aie 
obviously supei'fluous 

In the logic of Canada’s school there is also an enu-meration of 
what IS translated “ predicaments ” (^addrtha), which are six 
substance, quahty, action, community, particularity, and aggrega- 
tion 01 mtimate relation some add a seventh, privation The 
three first are among the predicaments of Aristotle, the others 
are not, and seven of Aristotle’s aie omitted 

The subjects treated of in the two Hindli systems are naturally 


Mr Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, ^ ol i p 19 , JEdin- 
lurgh Review for July, 1834, p 363 

As, 1 The lull IS fiery {the proposi- 
tion) , 

2 For it smokes (the reason) , 

3 VTiat smokes is fiery, as a culi- 

nary hearth (the example) , 

4 Accordingly, the lull is smok- 

mg (the apphcation) , 

5 Therefore, it is fiery (the con- 

clusion) 

The Hindus had also the regular syllo- 
gism, which seems a very natural step 
from the above , but as it ivas at a later 
penod, the improvement might have been 
borrowed from the Greeks [Dr Ballan- 
tyne has pomted out that this is the ihe- 
toncal, as opposed to the strictly logical, 
syllogism, or as the Hindiis express it, it 
IS the inference for the sake of another, 
not for one’s self See Pi of Max Muller’s 
Appendix on Indian logic, subjomed to 
the Laws of Thought, by the Archbishop 
of York But the usual form of a Hindd. 
syllogism IS rather composed of two pro- 
positions, “The mountam has fire-per- 


vaded smoke, therefore it has fire ” It is 
this notion of vydpti or pervasion which 
forms the peculiarity of the Hindu syllo- 
gism , and though of course it amounts to 
the same thing as ourWestem distribution 
and universality, it expresses it m an 
ongmal way In truth, the true mterest 
of the Nydya hes not m its result, but 
rather m the fact that it is the only logical 
system m the world not derived from 
Aristotle — ^Ed ] 

[Commumty IS our genus or species, 
and IS considered to be eternal , particu- 
larity {visesha, whence the name of the 
system) is the eternal mdividual essence of 
ether, tune, space, soul, and mind (which 
last JB considered as atomic), and of the 
several atoms of earth, water, fire, and air 
Intimate relation (or samavdya) is the 
relation which exists between awhole and 
its parts, — a genus or species and its 
individuals, — an action or quality and its 
subject, — and particularity and the eter- 
nal substances mentioned above — Ed ] 

^ Viz passion, relation, quantity, when, 
■where, situation, and habit. 
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often the same as those of Aiistotlc, the senses, the elements, 
the soul and its diifcient facilities, lime, sjiace, etc , but many 
that aie of the fust impoitancc m Anstotle's system aic omitted 
by the Hmdus and vice versd The definitions of tlic subjects 
often diffei, and the geneial ariangcmont is cntiiely dissimiki 

One of the most icmaikablc coincidences is that all the Hindu 
schools constantly join to the five ‘senses a sixth mtemal sense 
(which they call mmd), winch connects the othei fi\ e, and answeiT 
exactly to the common, oi intcinal, sense of Aiistolle 

The aiiangcment of Gdtaina’s school is much nioic complete 
Gcmni and compiehcnsuo than that of Canada, and some 
ncconluib to specimens of it may ‘'cnc to give an idea of the muiute- 
ness to which then classification is attempted to he 

earned 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads oi 
iicKhor topics"® I can discovci no pimciplc on which it is 
toptM made, except that it compi isc-5 the insti uments, modes, 
and some of the subjects, of disputation. It is as follows 

1 Pioof. 2. That -uhich is to he known and pi oven 
3. Doubt 4 hlotivc o Instance 6 Demonstrated tinth 
7. Member of a regulai argument or syllogism 8 Bcasonmg 
by leduchon to absuidity. 0 Detenuination or ascertain- 
ment 10 Thesis oi disquisition 11. Conti oversy 12 Oh- 
jection 13 Fallacious lea-^on 14 Pciveision 15 Futility 
16. Confutation 

The subdivisions are more natuial and systematic. 
iBtHcad— Pioof (or evidence) is of foui kinds, pciception, in- 
ference, comparison,* and afiirniation (oi testimony) 

L Inference is again subdiidded into antecedent, which discovers 
kn effect from its cause, consequent, iihich deduces a cause from 
its effect , and analogous 

Objects of proof aie twelve in number 1 Soul 2 Body 
2 nd Held— S The oigons of sensation 4 Tlic objects of sense 
^ Intellect 6 Mind 7 Activity. S Fault 9 Trans- 
BnbdiviBiona migration 10 Fiuit of deeds 11 Pain, oi physical 
evil 12 Liberation 

1 The first object of pioof is soul; and a full exposition 
1 soio. is given of its natuie and faculties, and of the pi oofs 


[Tiiese are the sixteen paddrthas or 
categories of the Nyilya, as opposed to 
the seven of the Vaiseshika , these latter 
however, are generally accepted by most 
modem Naiydyika writers — ^Ed ] 

* [i e where a man recognises a bos 


gaMcus from hearing that it is like a 
cow — ^Ed ] 

^ [This IS where the general is inferred 
from the special, as e g it is substance 
because it is earth , or where the subject 
IS inferred from its quahties — Ed ] 
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of its existence It has fourteen qualities number, quantity, 
seveialty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasuie, desiie' 
aversion, vohtion, merit, demerit, and the faculty of imagination 

2 The second object of pi oof is body , which is stdl moie fully 
discussed and analyzed, not without some mixtuie of 2 Bodj 
what belongs more piopeily to physical science. 

3 Next follow the organs of sense, which aie said not to spring 
fiom consciousness, as is advanced by the Sankhjmg organs of 
school , but which are conjoined with the sixth mteinal 

sense, as in that school , while the five oigans of action (which 
make up the eleven brought together hy the Sankhya) aie not 
sepaiately recognised here 

4 The next of the subdivisions of the second head consists of 
the objects of sense, among which aie the teims which 4 objects of 
foim the predicaments of Canada 

The first of these is substance, and is divided mto nine soits 

eaith, water, light, an, ether, time, place, soul, mind The 
quahties of each of these substances aie fully exaimned, aftei 
which the author passes on to the second piedicament, quality 
Theie are twenty-four quahties Sixteen aie quahties of bodj’-, 
namely, — colour, savour, odour, feel, number, quantity, mdivi- 
duahty, conjunction, disjunction, piioiity, posterionty, giavity, 
fluidity, viscidity, and sound and eight of soul , namely, pam, 
desiie, aveision, vohtion, virtue, vice, and faculty. Every one ot 
these is exammed at great length, and, sometimes, as well as by 
the Grecian schools 

The remammg five piedicaments aie then defined, which com- 
pletes the objects of sense Each of the six remaining objects of 
pioof is then examined m the same manner, which exhausts the 
second head or topic 

The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken m hand, and so 
on to the end of the sixteenth , but enough has akeady Head- 
been said to show the method of pioceedmg, and much 
detail would be required to afford any information beyond that 

The discussion of the above topics mvolves many opimons, both 
on physical and metaphysical subjects , thus the imma- jiet1phyBic.1i 
teiiahty, mdependent existence, and eternity of the soul 

" Levity, for instance, IS merely noticed culiar to soul are mtelligence, pleasure, 
as tlie absence of gravity , -wliile in A.ris- pain, desi^, aversion, volition, vutue, and 
totle it IS held to be a separate principle, vice Faculty comprises v elocity, clas- 
liavmg a tendency to rise as gravity has to ticity, arJl mental impression, 1 e it 15 the 
descend Sound is said to be propagated self-reprJductiv e power It and some 
hy undulation, wave after wave proceeding of the »iteen quahties of material sub- 
kom a centre [The eight quahties pe- stances^are found also m soul — Ed ] 
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are asseited. God is considcied as tlie supiemc soul, the seat of 
eternal knowledge, tlie maker of all tilings, etc 

The school of Candda, oi, as it is also called, the atomic school, 
supposes a tiansient woild composed of aggregations of eternal 
Doctnuoof atoms It docs not seem settled whethei then tein- 
itoms poiaiy arrangement depends on then natural aihmties, 
or on the cieative power of God 

It IS impossible not to be struck wuth the identity of the topics 
discussed Toy the Hindd philosophers with those -vvliich engaged 
the attention of the same class in ancient Greece, and with the 
similaiity between the doctrines of schools subsisting m regions 
ResomUnneo of tlic caitli SO iciiiote fioDi cacli otlici Tlic fiist caiise, 
tho Greet thc iclation of mind to matter, creation, fate, and many 
tspeciilh Similar subjects, are mixed by the Ilrndtjs wnth ques- 
gons tions that have arisen in modern metaphysics, without 
havmg been known to thc ancients Then vai lous doctrines of 
the etemitj'’ of matter, or its emanation from the Dn mity , of the 
separate existence of the Supicme Ijctiig, oi his aiising fioin the 
arrangements of natuie , the supposed dei nation of aU souls fiom 
God, and letuin to him , tlie doctrine of atoms , the successive 
revolutions of woilds , have all likewise bcen^^maintained by one 
or othei of the Giecian schook These doctrines may, howevei, 
have occurred mdepcndently to speculative men in unconnected 
countries, and each smgle comcidcnce may pcihaps have been 
accidental , but when Ave find a Avhole system so similar to that 
of the Hindtis as the Pythagorean, while the doctrines of both 
are so unlike the natural suggestions of human reason, it 
regimes no faith m the traditions of thc eastern journeys of 
Pythagoras to be persuaded that the two scliools have oiigmated 
m a common souice 

The end of all philosophy, accoiding to Pythagoras, is to free 
the mmd from encumbrances which hinder its piogiess towards 
perfection/^ to raise it above the dominion of the passions, and 
the mfluence of corporeal impiessions, so as to assimilate it to the 
Divimty, and qualify it to join the gods The soul is a portion 
of the DiAnnit}/® arid returns after various tiansmigrations and 
successive mtennediate states of puigation m the region of the 

Colebrooke, Transuction^f the Royal the merit or dement of the souls ^^hlch 
Asiatic Society, to! i p lOo \ Foi a full arc to recci\e pleasuie or pam from the 
account of tue logical school, See Ti ansae- rcsultmg product of their uiiion — Ed ] 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol i. See Waid on the Hindoos, ^ol u 

p 92 , and Gladuun’s Jt/ccii y, vol u p 114 

p 385 , also Waid on thc Hindms, -vol u Enfield’s History of Philosophy, \ol i 

p 224 [The usual opinion is \that the p 382 

contact of atoms arises from adi 1 e •“ Ibid p 389 Ibid p 393 
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dead, to tlie eternal source from winch, it first pioceeded The 
mind {dv[xo^) is distinct from the soul {(fyprjv)^^ God is the 
nruversal soul diffused thiough all things, the first principle of 
theimiveise, mvisible, incoiiuptible, only to be compiehended 
bythemmd^^ Tuteimediate between God and manhmd aie a 
host of aerial bemgs, formed into classes, and exeicismg different 
influences on the affairs of the world 

These are precisely the metaphysical doctiines of India, and 
when to them we jom the aversion of Pythagoras foi animal food, 
and his prohibition of it unless when offered in sacrifices,^® his 
injunctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt plants,®® the long 
piobation of his disciples, and then mysterious mitiation, it is 
difficult to conceive that so lemaikable an agreement can be pro- 
duced by anything short of diiect imitation 

Fmther coincidences nmght be mentioned, equally stiikmg, 
though less important than those affeady adduced such aie the 
affinity between God and hght, the aibitiaiy importance assigned 
to the sphere of the moon as the limit of earthly changes, etc 
and all derive additional importance from their dissimilaiity to 
the opinions of all the Grecian schools that subsisted in the time 
of Pythagoras 

Some of the tenets of both schools are said to have existed 
among the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have been 
derived fiom that source both by Pythagoras and the Biamms 
But om’ accounts of these doctimes in Egypt are only found in 
hooks written long after they had reached Greece thiough other 
channels The only early authority is Herodotus, who lived 
after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been universally diffused 
If, however, these doctrines existed among the Egyptians, they 
were scattered opinions in the midst of an mdependent system , 
and m Greece they are obviously adscititious, and not received in 
their mtegrity by any other of the philosophers except by the 
Pythagoreans In India, on the contrary, they are the mam 
principles on which the rehgion of the people is founded, to 


Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol 
up 397 

Ibid p 393 

Ibid p 395 See also Stanley’s His- 
tory of Philosophy 

Enfield, vol i p 377, and Stanley’s 
School of philosophy, p 520 
“ Stanley, p 520 

See, for the Hmdii notions on light, 
the vanous inteipretations of, and com- 
ments on, the Gdyatrl, especially Sir W 
Jones’s IFo) Is, vol vi pp 417,421 , Cole- 
mooke’sj4siatici?eseai c/ies, vol viu, p 400, 


and note , Edm Mohun Boy’s translation 
of the Vddas, p 114 , Colebrooke, Tians- 
actiom of the Royal Astatic Society, vol u 
p 26, and other places For Pythagoias, 
see Enfield, vol i p 894, and Stanley, 
p 547, in both of which places he is said 
to have learned his doctime from the magi 
or oriental philosophers The opmions of 
both the Hmdiis and Pythagoias about 
the moon and aerial legions, are stated 
by Mr Colebrooke, in the Ti an suctions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol i p 578 , foi 
those ot Pythagoras, see Stanley, p 551 
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winch all the schools of philosophy refer, and on which eveiy 
theory m physics nnd every maxim in morality depends 

It IS well argued by J\Ii Colebioolce, that the Indian philo- 
soph3’' lesembles that of the earlier lathei than of the latei 
Greeks , and that if the Hindiis had been capable of learmnw 
the fiist doctimes from a foieign nation, theie vas no leason 
whj’ the}’- should not in like manner have accpiii ed a knowledge 
of the subsequent impiovcmcnts Fiom which he mfem that 
“ the Hindus were, in this instance, the teachers and not the 
learners ” 


Trau'fadiov^ of iht JloyaJ A^mttc 
Socidij,\o\ 1 p i)?*) It iiiaj , peril ip-, be 
obsei \ cd th 't the doctnnos of Pj tli igonis 
apperr to belong to a pciiod l.itei tlnn 
Jlcuu The fonintion ot a socictj h% mg 
m common, and leccumg common imti v- 


tion, togetber with tlic practice of burjnng 
the de ul in-tcid of bunnng them, Kecm to 
refer to the nd(•^ of the monastic onlers , 
wlnlo the stnctnc^-i regarding armn il food 
h w al^-o a lx •■emblanco to the tendency of 
later times 
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BOOK III. 

STATE OF THE HINDtlS IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED 

Few of the subjects which follow aie noticed by Menu , we can, 
theiefoi'C, no longer attempt to inaik the changes effected since 
lus time, but must endeavoui fiom other souices to trace the 
use and desciibe tlie piesent state of each bianch of mquiiy as 
it occuis 


CHAPTER I 

^VSTRONOMY ^VND MATHEiLVTICAT, SCIENCE 

The antiquity and the oiiginalitj'’ of the Tndian astionomy form 
subiects of considerable inteiest ^ Aiitiqmtj of 

^ - AS tho Hindu 

The fiist pomt has mm discussed oy some of the astiouomj 
gieatcst astiouomei's m Euiope, and is stdl unsettled. 

Cassmi, Badly, and Playfaii, maintain that observations taken 
upwards of 3,000 j’cais before Chiist, aie still extant, and piove a 
consideiable degiee of piogiess already made at that period 

Several men, eminent foi science (among whom are La Place 
and Be Lambie), deny the authenticity of the observations, and, 
consequently, the validity of the conclusion 

The argument is conducted entiiely on astronomical principles 
and can only be decided by astionomei's as far as it can be 
understood bj’’ a per son entii ely unacquainted with mathematical 
science, it does not appear to authorize an award, to the extent 
that IS claimed, in favour of the Hmdds. 

All astronomers, however, admit the great antiqmty of the 
Hmdu observations ; and it seems indisputable, that the exact- 
ness of the mean motions that they have assigned to the sun and 
moon could only have been attamed by a companson of modern 
obsemtions Avith others made m remote antiqmty ^ Even Mr. 

' Much information on tlicse Bubjects, ability and Yalue (.Tbe best works on 

but generally Mitb views unfai 0111 able to Hindd mathematics and astronomy aie 

18 given in the illustrations, Colebrooke’s and Buigess’stians- 

by differenj; hands, annexed to Mr Hugh lation of the Siirpa Siddhanta — Ed ] 
Alurray’s Historical and Dcsciiptive Ac- - See Pond’s La Place System of the 
wvnt of British India, a work of great TFoiZd, vol u p 252 
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Bentley, tlie most strenuous opponent of the claims of the Hindus, 
pronounces in his latest work, that then division of the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven lunai mansions (which supposes much pievious 
obseivation) was made 1,442 yeais hefoie our eia; and, without 
lelymg upon his authoiity m this instance, we should be inclmed 
to hehei^e that the Indian obseivations could not have com- 
menced at a latei peiiod than the fifteenth century befoie Chiist 
This would be fiom one to two centuries befoie the Aigonautic 
expedition and the fiist mention of astionoiny in Gieece 

The astionomical rule relating to the calendai, which has been 
quoted fiom the Vddas,” is shown to have been diavui up m the 
fourteenth centui}’- befoie Chiist, and Pai^^saia, the fiist wiiter 
on astronomy of whose writings any poition remains, appears to 
have flouiished about the same time ’ 

In oui mqumes into the astronomy of the Indians, we derive 
no aid fiom then own eaily authors The same system its extent 
of piiestciaft, which has cxeicised so pernicious an influence 
on the Hindus in othei respects, has cast a veil ovei their 
science Astionomy havmg been made subservient to the ex- 
travagant chionology of the religionists, all the epochs which it 
ought to determme have been throivn into confusion and un- 
ceitamty , no general view of then system has been given, only 
such parts of science as are lequired for piactical purposes aie 
made known, and even of them the oiiginal sources are caiefully 
concealed, and the results communicated as levelations fiom the 
Divinity.® 


® In Appendix I See also Asiatic Jtc- 
searches, vol vni p 489 , vol vu p 282 
* This appears by his observation of the 
place of the Colures, first mentioned by hir 
Davis (Asiaac Rcscai dies, vol ii p 208 ) 
Sir W Jones, m consequence of some fur- 
ther information received from Mr Dai is, 
fixed Pardsara m the tivelfthcentuiybefore 
Christ (1181 B c ), but Mr Davis himself 
afterwards explained (Asea^c Researches, 
vol V p 288) that, from the most minute 
consideiation he could gii ethe subject, the 
observation must have been made 1391 
years before the Christian era Another 
passage quoted from Pardsara shows that 
the hehacal nsmg of Canopus took jilace 
m his time at a period which agrees iMth 
the date assigned to Inm on other grounds 
(Colebrooke, Asiatic Reseat dies, vol ix 
p 356 See also Asiatic Reseat dies, ^ 61 v 
p 288, foi the opmion of ilr Dans ) Mr 
Bentley, however, at one time suspected 
the whole of the works of Pardsara to be 
modem forgeries {Asiatic Reseat dies, vol 


vi p 581) , and when he admitted them 
afterwards (in his posthumous work), he 
put a diiferent interpretation on the ac 
count of the rising of Canopus, and placed 
him, on that and other grounds, in the ywr 
576 before Chnst (Abstract of Bentley s 
History, Oriental Majacinc, vol y p 245 ) 
The attcmiit made by Sir W Jones to fix 
other dates, by means of the mythological 
histones into which the name of Panfera 
IS introduced, does not appear successful 
{Asiatic Reseat dies, vol n p 399 ) 

® Thus the Sutya Siddhdnta, tbe 
learned work of an astronomer of the fift 
or sixth centurj’-, is only knowm to tfie 
Hindus as a levelation from heaien, re 
ceiled iipwairds of 2,164,900 years ago 
Their enigmatical manner of cominuni 
catmg their knowledge is as remaika e 
in the other sciences as m astronomy 
Piofessoi Plaidair speaks thus of their 
tngonometry — “ It has the appearance, 
hke many other things m the science o 
those eastern nations, of bemg drawn up 
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Fiom this cause, the data from which their tables weie com- 
puted aie never quoted, and theie is no lecoid of a regulai 
senes of observations among them 
If this system be an obstruction to our mquiries, it must 
have been much moie so to the progiess of science The ait of 
making observations was piobably taught to few, still fewer 
would be disposed to employ an instrument which could not 
coTifiim, but might impair, the faith due to divine tiuths They 
had none of the skill which would have been taught, nor of the 
emulation which would have been excited, by the labouis of 
their predecessors , and when the inci easing errors of the re- 
vealed tables forced them at length on observations and col- 
lections, so far horn expectmg applause for them improvements, 
they were obhged, by the state of pubhc opmion, to endeavour 
to make it appear that no alteration had been made ® 

In spite of these disadvantages, they appear to have made con- 
siderable advances in astronomy As they have left no complete 
system which can be presented in a popular foim, and compared 
with tliose of other nations, they must be judged of by mathema- 
ticians fiom the skill they have shown m treating the points on 
which they have touched The opinions formed on this subject 
appeal to be divided , but it seems to be generally admitted that 
great maiks of imperfection aie combined, m their astronomipal 
wntmgs, with pi oofs of very extiaordinary proficiency 
The progress made in other branches of mathematical know- 
ledge was still more remarkable than in astronomy In the 

byone who was more deeply versed m the dhdnta {Asiatic Ecseao'ches, \ol ii p 239) 

subject than may be at first imagined, and shows strongly the embarrassment that w'as 

who knew more than he thought it neces- felt by those who tned to correct errors 
sary to commumcate It is probably a sanctioned by rehgious authority In the 
compendiumformedbysomeancientadept same essay (p 257) it appears that, 
m geometry for the use of others who although the rational system had been 
were mere practical calculators ” Of their established from time unmemonal, it was 
anthmetic the Edinhwgh Remeio says still thought almost impious to oppose it 
(vol vuT p 147) “ tins IS done in to the mythological one A smgle wiiter, 

verse The question is usually propounded mdeed, avows that the earth is self- 
with enigmatical conciseness ^ the rule for balanced m mfinite space, and cannot be 
the computation is given in terms some- supported by a succession of animals , but 
what less obscure , but it is not till the the others Replay no such controversial 
example, which comes m the third place, spirit, and seem only anxious to show that 
has been studied, that all ambigmty is their own rational opunons were consistent 
removed No demonstration nor reason- with the previously established fables In 
log, either analytical or synthetical, is the Edinburgh Review (vol x p 459) there 
subjoined , but, on exarmuation, the rules is a forcible illustration of the effect of the 
are found not only to be exact, but to be system of religious fraud in retarding the 

nearly as simple as they can be made, progress of science , and from this is 

even m the present state of analytical deduced a well-founded argument for the 

investigation ” The same observation is early period at which the first discoveries 
apphed to their algebra Ibid p 151 must have been made 
' The commentator on the Sui ya Sid- 
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“SAiya Siddhc^nta,” wiiiten, according to jMr. Bentley, in 
A D 1091, at the latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or 
sixth century,'^ is contained a system of tiigonometry, winch 
not only goes far beyond anything known to the Giecks, hut 
involves theoiems which were not discoveiod m Europe till the 
sixteenth centuiy® 

Then geometrical sldll is shown, among other forms, by their 
Gcometi-j dcmonstiations of various pioperties of triangles, espe- 
cially one which expresses the area in the terras of the thiee 
sides, and was unlcnovoi in Eurojio till published by Claiuus (m 
the sixteenth century) and by their knowledge of the propor- 
tion of the radius to the cuciimfeicnce of a cucle, which they 
express m a mode peculiar to themselves, by applying one mea- 
sure and one unit to the radius and circumfeicnce This pro- 
portion, which IS confiimed by the most approved labours of 
Europeans, was not known out of India, imtil modem tunes 

The Hmdds aic distinguished in aiithmetic by tli'e aclmow- 
Anthmotic ledged invention of the decimal notation , and it seems 
to be the possession of this discovciy which lias given them so 
great an advantage over the Giecks in the science of numbem^^ 

But it is in algebra that the Biamins appeal to have most 
Aigobn excelled then contenipoiaiies Oui accounts of tlieir 
discoveiies m that science are obtained flora the works of, 
Brahma Gupta (who lived in the sixth centra y), and Bhdscara 
Achd,iya (m the twelfth centuiy),^* but both diew their matenals 


’ See Mr Colebrooke {Avatic ltcscarchc<i, 
vol IS p 329, note) for the po-ition of the 
■\ ernal equinox when the Sui ya Siddhonia 
was written, and Sn W Jones {Asiatic 
Itcscai cites, vol u p 392) for the period 
■when the vernal equinox uas so situated 
Mr Colebiooke thinks it contemporaiy 
with Brahma Gupta, ulioin he afteiwaids 
fixes about the end of the sixth century 
® Such IS that of Vieta, pointed out by 
Professoi Playfau, in his question sent to 
the Asiatic Society [Asiatic Jlcscai thes, 
vol IV p 152) Professor Playfair has 
pubhshed a memoir on the Hindfi tiigo- 
nometry [Ti ansaciwnsofthe Boyal Society 
of Minbuujh, vol iv ), ■which is referred 
to by Professor Wallace, with the follow- 
ing important observation of his own — 
“However ancient, therefore, any book 
may be m which we meet Awth a system 
of tngonometry, we may be assuied it 
ivas not written m the infancy of science 
We may therefore conclude that geometiy 
must have been known in India long be- 
fore the ivriting of the Swya Siddhanta ” 
There is also a rule for the computation 


of the sines, involving a refinement first 
practwed by Bnggs, in the beginning of 
the sc\ enteenth century [Hi dish India, 
lol 111 p 403, in the “Edmbuigh Cabinet 
Library ”) 

^ Ldinburyli Hciicio, vol xvix p 158 
The latio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumfcience is guen in the Surya Sid- 
cf/ubha, probably ■written m the filth cen- 
tury (Asiatic licscarches, vol n p 269), 
and 01 on by JIi Bentley’s accoimt, in the 
elei enth The demonstrations alluded to 
in the inccedmg lines are generally by 
Brahma Gupta m the si'rth century 

*' A WTitei m the Uduibmgh Jlcneio 
(lol xvui ji 211 ), who discusses the sub- 
ject in a tone of gieat hostility to the 
Hmdu pretensions, makes an observation 
whieh appeal's entitled to much considera- 
tion He lays do^wn the position, that 
decimal notation is not a very old mven 
tion, and points out the impiobability 
its hamng escaped Pythagoras, if it had 
in his time been known m India 

Mr Bentley, m his last ■work, washes 
to pro\ e, by his usual mode of computa 
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fiom Aiya Bhata^ in wliose tnne tlie science seems to liave been 
at its beigbt, and wbo, though not clearly traced furthei back 
than the fifth century, may, m Mr Colebrooke’s opinion, not 
improbably have hved nearly as early as Diophantus, the first 
Gieek vrnter on algebra , that is, about A d 860 
But, -whichever may have been the more ancient, there is no 
question of the superiority of the Hmdfis over their rivals m the 
perfection to which they brought the science Not only is Aiya 
Bhata superior to Diophantus (as is shown by his knowledge of 
the resolution of equations involving several unknown quantities, 
and m a general method of resolvmg aU mdetermmate problems 
of at least the first degree),^^ but he and his successor s press hard 
upon the discoveries of glgebiaists who hved almost in our own 
time Nor is Aiya Bhata the inventor of algebra among the 
TTindiis , for there seems eveiy reason to believe that the science 
was m his time in such a state, as it required the lapse of ages, 
and many repeated efforts of invention to produce^® It was 
m his time, mdeed, or in the Jfifth century, at latest, that Indian 
science appears to have attamed its highest perfection 


tioB, that Bh^scara wrote in the reign of 
Akber (ad 1556), but the date in the 
text IS mentioned in a Persian translation 
of one of his works presented to that very 
emperor by the celebrated Feizf, whose 
inqumes into Hindd science form the 
most conspicuous part of the literature of 
that age (See Book IX Ch lu ) Ehifs- 
cara is likewise quoted by many authors 
anterior to Akher, whose authenticity 
Jlr Bentley is therefore obhged to deny 
’’ [The date of Aryabhata’s birth has 
been fixed as a d 476 by Dr Bhdu Ddji, 
{Journ H A /S', new senes, vol i p 405), 
from a passage m one of his works In 
the same paper Biahma Gupta is proved 
to have been horn m a D 598, and Bhds- 
hara Achdrya m A D 1114 , the date of 
the death of Vanfha Mibira is also fixed 
as AD 687 — Ed] 

Edinburgh Review. vo\ x\iv p 142 
I Ibid p 143 

In the Edinbuigh Remew (vol xxi 
P) 3/2) IS a striking history of a pioblem 
Itofind X BO that a ar + 6 shall be a square 
Dumber) The first step towards a solu- 
lon is made by Diophantus, it is extended 
y hemat, and sent as a defiance to the 
Dglish algehiaists m the seventeenth 
c^tuiy , but was only carried to its full 
xwt by Euler , who arrives exactly at 
AD 1 attained by Bhdscara in 

, Another occurs in the same 
(vol xvix p 153), where it is 


stated, from Mr Colehrooke, that a par- 
ticular solution given by Bhdscara (a d 
1150) IS exactly the same that was hit on 
by Lord Brounker, m 1657 , and that the 
general solution of the same problem was 
imsuccessfully attempted by Euler, and 
only accomphshed by De la Grange, a d 
1767, although it had been as completely 
given by Brabvna Gupta m the sixth qen- 
tury of our era But the supeiionty of 
the Hindfis over the Greek algebraists is 
scarcely so conspicuous m their discoveries 
as m the excellence of their method, which 
IS altogether dissimilar to thatof Diophan- 
tus (Strachey’s Bija Gamta, quoted in the 
Edvabxmgh Review, vol xxi pp 374, 376), 
and m the perfection of their algorithm, or 
notation (Colebiooke, Indian Algeha, 
quoted m the Edinburgh Review, vol xxix 
p 162 ) One of their most favourite pro- 
cesses (that called cuttaca) was not known 
m Europe till published by Bachet de 
Mezeriac, about the year 1624, and is vir- 
tually the same as that explamed by Euler 
{Edinburgh Review, vol xxix p 151 ) 
Their apphcation of algebra to astrono- 
rmctil investigations and geometrical de- 
monstrations IB also an mvention of their 
own, and their manner of conductmg it is, 
even now, entitled to admiration (Cole- 
brooke, quoted by Professor Wallace, ubi 
suprh, pp 408, 409 , and Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol XXIX p 158 ) [The cuttaca is 
“a quantity such that a given number 
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Of fclie originality of Hindu science some opinions must have 
Ongrinoiity been formed jfrom what has been already said In their 
Mieiic" “ astronomy, the absence of a general theory, the iin> 
equal lefinement of the different portions of science which have 
been presented to ns, the want of demonstrations and of re- 
corded observations, the ludeness of the mstiuments used by 
the Braimns, and them inaccuiacy in observmg, together with 
the suspension of all progress at a certain pomt, are very strong 
arguments in favour of their having derived their knowledge 
from a foieign source But on the other hand, m the first part 
of then progress, aU other nations weie m still greater igno- 
rance than they , and in the more advanced stages, where they 
were more likely to have borrowed, not only is their mode of 
proceeding pecuhar to themselves, but it is often founded on 
principles with which no other ancient people were acquamted , 
and shows a knowledge of discoveries not made, even in Europe, 
tiU Within the course of the last two centuries .As far as then 
astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, it is self- 
evident that they cannot have been borrowed , and even where 
there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly be presumed that 
persons who had such resources within themselves must neces- 
sarily have rehed on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindus borrowed at all, it was 
aftei their own astronomy had made considerable progress , and 
from the want of exact resemblance between the parts of their 
system and that of other nations, where they approach the nearest, 
it would lathei seem as if they had taken up hints of impiove- 
ment than implicitly copied the doctrmes of their instructors. 

That they did borrow m this manner from the Greeks of 
Alexandria does not appear improbable , and the reason cannot 
be bettei stated than in the words of Mr Colebrooke, who has 
discussed the question with his usual lea rnin g, judgment, and 
impartiality Aftei showing that the Hindii wnteis of the fifth 
century speak with respect of the astronomy of the Yavanas (by 
whom there is every reason to think that, in this mstance, they 
mean the Greeks), and that a treatise of one of their own authois 
IS called " Moinaka Sidrlhanta,” very possibly in allusion to the 
system of the western (or Roman) astronomers, he goes on to 
say, “If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance, hardly to 
be supposed casual, which the Hrndii astronomy, with its appa- 

toing multiplied by it, nnd tbe product divisible by a given divisor ivitliout re 
added to, or subtracted from, a given mainder " — Ed j 
quantity, tbe sum or difference will be 
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latus of eccentiics and epicycles, beais in many lespects to that 
of the Gieeks, he thought to authoiize a hehef that the Hindus 
leceived horn the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them 
to collect and improve their own imperfect astronomy^ I shall 
not feel inclined to dissent from the opinion There does ap- 
peal giound for more than a conjecture that the Hindus had 
obtamed a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science ” 

In anothei place^^ Mr Colebiooke intimates his opinion that 
it IS not impiobable that the Hmdiis may have taken the hint 
of their solar zodiac from the Greeks,^® but adapted it to then 
own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts 
Then astrology, he tlimks, is almost entirely borrowed from the 
AVest^° 

Erom what has been already said, it seems very improbable 
that the Indian geometry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
fiom the Gieeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 
the priority m those sciences The peculiarity of their method 
gives every appearance of oiigmahty to their discoveiies in 
algebra also 

In this last science, the claims of the Arabs have been set up 
against them but Mi Colebiooke has fully established that 
algebra had attamed the highest perfection it ever reached m 
India before it was Imown to the Arabians, and indeed before the 
first dawn of the culture of the sciences among that people 


Asiatic Resea'i ches, vol ix p 347 
[The names and figures of the twelve 
zodiacal signsv ere only gradually invented 
by the Greeks Cleostratus (m the sixth, 
century, b c ) added the ram and the ar- 
cher, and the balance was introduced in 
the time of the Ptolemies (see Letionne, 
Jonm des Satans, 1839) The oldest 
mention of these signs in Sanskrit is 
the passage from Baudhdyana’s Sdtras, 
quoted by Golebrooke, Essays, vol i p 
202 Di Bhdu Dd]! Journ R A S , new 
senes, vol i. p 409) quotes a couplet from 
Tardhaimhira (who died A D 587), giving 
^ the Greek names m a connipted form 
Besides these \ve find many other Greek 
Mtronomical terms m his works, as lieh 
for ijXws jydmitm for diameter, hard, 
Imdia, lipta (as a minute of a degree), 
See also Dr Kern’s preface to his 
i 9 °r Sanhitd — Ed ] 

[The Hindd origm of the twenty- 
^oren nalshatrash.a.B been lately disputed, 
and several wnters have endeavoured to 
prove that they were borrowed from the 
Vnineseor Chaldeans —Ed ] 


In addition to the pomts already 
mentioned, in which the Hmdds have gone 
beyond the other ancient nations, Mr 
Golebrooke mentions two m astronomy 
one is m their notions regarding the pre 
cession of the equinoxes, in which they 
were more coiTect than Ptolemy, and as 
much so as the Arabs, who did not attam 
to their degree of improvement till a later 
period, the other relates to the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis, which 
the Bramms discuss m the fifth century, 
and wluch, although formerly suggested 
m ancient times by Heraclitus, had been 
long laid aside by the Greeks, and was 
never revived m Europe until the days of 
Copernicus 

** Colebrooke’s Algebra, Arithmetic, See 
[The first Arabian mathematician trans- 
lated a Hmdfi book in the reign of the 
Khalif Almansur, ad 773 Leonardo of 
Pisa first mtroduced algebra mto Europe , 
he learned it at Bugia, m Barbary, where 
bis father was a scribe m the customhouse 
by appomtment from Pisa , his book is 
dated A.D 1202 — Ed ] 
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Whatever the Arabs possessed m common with the Hmdds, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from the 
latter nation , and howevei gieat their subsequent attainments 
and discoveries, ^t is to be remembeied that they did not begin 
till the eighth century, when they first gained access to the 
treasures of the Gieeks 

On these subjects, however, as on aU connected with the 
learning of the Biamins, the decisions of the most learned can 
only be consideied as opinions on the facts at present hefore us, 
and they must all be legarded as open to question until oui in- 
ci eased acquamtance ivith Sanscrit literatuie shall qualify us to 
pronounce a final judgment 

The histoiy Qf science, after all, is chiefl}’- inteiesting fiom the 
means it affoids of judging of the charactei of the nation pos- 
sessed of it, and in this view we find the Biamins as lemark- 
able as evei foi diligence and acuteness, but with the same want 
of manliness and piecision as in other departments, and the 
same disposition to debase everything bj’- a mixtuie of fable, 
and by saciifice of the tiuth to the supposed jnteiests of the 
sacei dotal ordei 


CHAPTER II 

GEOGRAPHT 

The Hmdus have made less progress in this than in any other 
science 

Aecoidmg to then system. Mount Mdni occupies the centie 
of the woild ^ It IS a lofty mountain of a comcal shape, the 
sides composed of piecious stones, and the top forming a soit 
of tenestrial paradise It may have been suggested by the 
lofty mountains to the noith of India, but seems no part of 
that chain, oi of any othei that exists out of the fancy of the* 
mythologists 

It is sunounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land, 
divided by seven seas 

The inneimost of those circles is called Jambudwip, which 
includes India, and is surrounded by a sea of salt water ^ 

' Some consider Mount Mdru as the ' Col Wilford, Asiatic Researches, vol 
North Pole however this may be, it is, in viu pp 291, 298, &c 
all the geographical systems of the Hin- 
dis, the point to which everything infers 
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The othei six belts aie separated from each other by seas of 
rmlk, wine, sugar-cane juice, etc, and appear to be entirely 
fabulous 

The name of Jambudwip is sometimes confined to India, "which 
at other times is called Bhdrata^ 

That countiy, and some of those nearest to it, appear to be the 
only part of the earth at all known to the Hmdds 

Within India, then ancient books furnish geographical divi- 
sions, with hsts of the towns, mountains, and livers m each , so 
that, though mdistmct and destitute of airangement, many 
modern di"visions, cities, and natuial features can be recognised 
But all beyond India is plunged m a darkness fiom which the 
boldest speculations of modem geographers have failed to rescue 
it^ 

It IS remarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus comcides with those of Alexander’s historians, 
though many on the Indian side do It would seem, therefore, 
as if the Hmdds had, m early times, been as averse to travelling 
as most of them are still , and that they would have remained 
for ever unconnected with the rest of the world if aU mankind 
had been as exempt horn restlessness and curiosity as them- 
selves 

The existence of Indian nations in two places beyond the Indus 
furmshes no argument against this observation Those near the 
sea coast were probably driven by pohtical convulsions from 
their own country, and settled on the nearest spot they could 
find (See Appendix III ) Of those in the northern mountains 
we cannot guess the history , but although both seem, in Alex- 
ander’s time, to have lost their connection with India, and to 
have differed in many respects horn the natives of that country, 
yet they do not appear to have formed any sort of acquamtance 


® \Blidt ataiai slm, or “Bharata’svaisha 
or continent,” is tlie usual "FTiudii name , 
Hindustiln is a Persian word, and was 
mtroduced by the Mohammedans The 
latter name is an interesting relic of "Vaidik 
times The “land of the seven nveis ” 
(sapta-sindhavas), winch is mentioned m 
the liiff Veda, reappears as the Hapta- 
Hendu of the Zend The Gieeks obtamed 
their Ip5oi and Irota from the Persians 
(the word first occurs in iEschylus) , and 
from them the name became knoivn to the 
Romans Similaily the Jews m Babylon 
learned the Hoddii (for Ilondu) of Esther 
1 1— Ed] 

'' The ill success with which this has 
been attempted may be judged of by an 


examination of Col Wilford’s Essay on 
the Sacied Isles of the West, especially the 
first part {Asiatic Reseat dies, vol vm 
p 267)!, while £he supeiionty of the mate- 
rials for a siTTular mquiry within India is 
shoivn by the same author’s Essay on 
Gangetic Hindostan [Asiatic Researches, 
vol XIV p 373), as well as by an essay 
m the Oiiental Magazine, vol ii See 
also the four first chapters of the second 
book of the Vishnu Purdna, p 161 ^ [It 
IS not impossible, however, that the Swe- 
tadvnpa of the Mahdbh (xii § 340), where 
Ndrada finds a nation of elantinah, or 
worshippers of the Supreme, may refer to 
some mtercourse with Alexandria — Ed ] 
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with otliei nations, oi to have been met vatli beyond then own 
limits 

At present (besides rehgious mendicants who occasionally 
wandei to Baku the sacied fire on the Caspian, who sometimes 
go to Astiachan, and have been known to leach Moscow), mdi- 
■snduals of a Hindfi tube fiom Shikaipui, a city near the Indus, 
settle as mei chants and bankeis in the towns of Peisia, Tuilcistan, 
and the southern dominions of Russia , but none of these aie 
given to geneial mquiiy, oi evei bimg back any information 
to then countiymen 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
eaily books They laiew the Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan,® which thej^ afteiwaids extended to aU other 
conquerors from the noiiih-west, and there is good reason to thmk 
that they knew the Scjdihians under the name of Sacas ® But it 
was V itlim India that they became acquamted ^vltll both those 
nations, and they w’-eie totally ignorant of the regions from which 
their visitois had come The most distinct indication that I have 
obseived of an acquaintance with the Romans is in a wntei of 
the seventh oi eighth centuiy, quoted by Mr Colebrooke,’ who 
states that the Baibaiic tongues are called Paiasica, Yd-vana, 
Rdumaca, and Barbara, the three first of which would appear to 
mean Persian, Greek, and Latin 

The "Western country, called Rdmaka, where it is sard to be 
midnight when it is sunrise at Lank^, may perhaps be Rome 
also It IS mentioned in what is stated to be a tianslation fiom 
the “Siddhdnta Suomani,”® and must, m that case, have been 
lorown to the Biamms before they had much communication 
•with the Mahometans Chma they ceitainly knew’’ We possess 
the travels of a native of that country in India in the fouitli 


^ [TaiaHa appears to be tbe Greek 
loniui, ^^luch occurs m Homei as Idovey, 
and IS no doubt connected until tbe Hebi eu 
}truin In Inter times it denotes tbe 
Jlolumimedaus, and especinlly tbe Arabs , 
but in ember books it uas certainly, 
tliougb not perhaps e\cbisi\ely, applied 
to tbe Gieeks Beside tbe Antiyalo Toua 
Jitija of Aboka’s luseiiptions, ue have tbe 
^ n\ nnas mentioned ns settled beyond tbe 
Indus, in a piny (the Malanikaguiniitra) 
commonly attnbuted to Kdbddsa, and 
there is nn example quoted in the Kd^ikil 
Comm to Pantm’s grammar, Taiamh 
■^'ivana bhmjaie, “ tbe Yavanas eat lying 
douni," ubicli seems to allude to Greek 
customs To these proofs uemust also 
Jdd the fiequent mention of tbe Yacanas 


as skilled in astronomy, and tbe use of 
Gieek u oids as asti onomical teims — Ed ] 

® Supposed to be tbe same untb tbe 
Sacm of tbe ancient Persians, as reported 
by tbe Gieeks 

‘ T) an’iactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol 1 p 453 

"Wald’s Hindoos, \ol u p 457 Rd- 
maka is also mentioned as meaning Rome 
by Col W^ilfoid(Asmi7cifc'!caJc7iC5, xol mii 
p 367, and elsewhere) , but it is to bo 
observed that Romo and Italy aie, to this 
day, quite unknown in tbe East Ei en 
in Persia, Rum means Asia JImor , and 
the “Cmsar of Rome ” aluays meant tbe 
Bjzantine Emiieror, until the title uas 
transfen ed to tbe Turkish Sultan 
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centmy, and tlie king of Magadha is attested, by Chinese 
autliois, to have sent embassies to China in the second and sub- 
sequent centuries There is a people called China mentioned m 
Menu, but they are placed among the tribes on the north-west of 
India , and, moreover, the name of Chin was not adopted in the 
conntiy to which it belongs till long after Menu’s age ® 

Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious deduc- 
tions of Colonel AVilford, it will be difficult to find, in the essays 
on geogiaphical subjects which have been drawn from Sanscrit 
souices, any signs of an acquaintance with Egypt ; although the 
tiade carried on for centuiies by Greek and Roman navigators 
from that country might have been expected to have brought it 
into notice. 


CHAPTER III. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Thl greater periods employed m the computation of time by the 
Hindds need scarcely be discussed Though founded Mythological 
on astronomical data, they are purely mythological, 
and do not deserve the attention they have attracted from 
European scholars 

A complete revolution of the nodes and apsides, which they 
suppose to be performed in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a calpa or 
day of Biahmd In this are included fourteen manwantaras, oi 
periods during each of which the world is nndei the contiol of 
one Menu. Each manwantara is composed of seventy-one maha 
yugas, or great ages, and each maha yuga contains four yugas, or 
ages, of unequal length The last bear some resemblance to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs of 
mankind.^ The fiist, or satya yuga, extends through 1,728,000 
yeais The second, or treta yuga, through 1,296,000 years 
The third, called dwapaia yuga, through 864,000 years , and the 
last, or call yuga, through 432,000 years Of the last or call 

® [It Las been conjectured that the seized the empire, and thus the name may 
name arose from the Tsm dynasty which have easily spread among the neigh- 
ruled m China B c 249-206, but this is bounng nations See Gesemus, 
very doubtful The Tsm family appear art Slnim — Eo ] 

to have reigned for more than six cen- * Mr Davis, Asmitc Researches, vol ii 
tunes in the AVest of China before they pp 228-231 
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yuga of tlie present manwantara 4,941 years liavo elapsed , and 
within that period most historical events aie acknowledged to 
have occur! ed Some, howevei, aie placed at eailiei epochs , 
and would be beyond the leach of chionology, if they could not 
be brought within moie ci edible limits ^ 

We must, theiefoie, discaid the yugas, along with the calpas 
Impossibility a,nd manwantai’as, and must cndeavoui to diaw the 
eari^dais chiouology of tlic Fmdtis fiom such other souices as 
they have themselves piesented to iis 
It has been shown that the Yddas weie probably collected about 
fourteen centuiies before Christ, but no Instoiical events can 
with any ceitamty be connected vuth that date Tlie astionomer 
Parasara may pel haps have bved m the fourteenth centuiy befoie 
the commencement of om' eia ; and Avitli him, as witli his son 
Vyasa, the compilei of the Vddas, many histoiical or mythological 
peisons aie connected , but, in both cases, some of those who aie 
made contempoiaiy with the authois in question appeal in peiiods 
remote from each other , and the extiavagant duiation assigned 
to the hves of aU holy peisons, pi events the pai ticipation of any 
of them from contiibutmg to settle tlie date of a tiansaction 
The next ground on which we might hope to establish the 
Solar and Findii chi’onology IS furnished by hsts given in the 
lunar races of two paiaEel lincs of Idngs (the races of the 

sun and moon), which aie supposed to have leigned in Ayddhya, 
and in the tiact between the Jumna and Ganges, lespectively , 
and from one or other of which all the royal famihes of ancient 
India weie descended These hsts, according to the computation 
of Sir W Jones, would cai’ry us back to 8,500 yeais before Christ 
But the lists themselves are so contradictoiy as to pievent all 
confidence m either The heads of the two aie contemporaiies, 
being brother and sistei , yet the lunar lace has but forty-eight 
names in the same period in which the solai has ninety-five , 
and Ciishna, whom the Puranas themselves make long posterioi 
to Rama, is fiftieth m the lunai race, while Rama is sixty-tlnrd 
m the solar ® 


® In fixing the date of the Institutes of 
Menu (which appear, in fact, to have been 
ivntten less than 900 years before Christ), 
the Hindii chronologists overflow even the 
limits of the four ages, and go back nearly 
seven manwantaras — a period exceeding 
4,320,000 multiplied by six tunes seventy- 
one (Asiatic Researches^ vol u p 116 ) 
The “ Slirya Siddhdnta ” (written m the 
fifth centuiy of our eia) assumes a moie 
modem date , and, bemg revealed m the 


fii-st, or satya yuga, only claims an an- 
tiijuity of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
years 

Rdma, who seems to be a real historical 
person, is fixed at the end of the second 
age, near 1,000,000 years ago 

® For the most improved copies of the 
lists, see Pnnsep’s Useful Tables,^ 94, &c 
Foi the pievious discussions, see Sir W 
Jones, Asiatic Reseai dies, vol u p 128 , 
Colonel Wfiford, Asiatic Reseai dies, vol v 
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The various attempts made to leconcile the lists have only- 
served to inciease the discrepancy The narrative by which they 
aie accompamed in the Puianas disciedits them still fuither by 
absuidities and pueiihties, and although many of the kings 
named may have reigned, and some of the tales lelated may be 
allusions to real histoiy, yet no part of either, down to the time 
of Crishna and the war of the Mahi Bhaiata, affords the least 
basis on which to found a system of chionology 

Fiom the time of the Maha Bharata we have numeious hsts of 
kings in different parts of India, which piesent mdividually an 
appeal an ce of piobabihty, and aie m seveial mstances confirmed 
by extianeous testimony 

Moie ffequently they aie authenticated or illustrated by leh- 
gious mscriptions and grants of land These last, in particular, 
are sculptured on stone or engraved on copper-plates, the latter 
very common and generally m good preservation They not only 
record the date with great caie and minuteness, but almost 
always contain the names of some of the predecessors of the 
prmce who confers the grant If sufScient numbers should be 
found, they may fix the dates of whole series of kings , but, at 
piesent, they are unconnected fragments, which are of use m local 
histones, but give httle help to geneial chionology 

The line of Magadha alone, besides receiving striking confiima- 
tions from vanous quarters, presents a connected chain Kjngsof 
of kings from the war of the Mahd Bhdrata to the fifth 
century after Christ, and thus admits of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period 

Sahadeva was Kmg of Magadha at the end of the war of the 
Mahd Bhdrata 

The thirty-fifth king in succession ftom him was Ajata Satru, 
in whose leign Sdkya oi Gdtama, the founder of the Buddha reh- 
gion, flounshed. There can be little doubt that Sdkya died about 
550 before Christ/ We have, therefore, the testimonies of the 
Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some other Bauddha chromcles, 
Avritten out of India, by which to settle the era of Ajata Satru 
The sixth in succession from Ajata Satru, mclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend The ninth from 
Nanda was Chandia Gupta , and the thu’d from him was Asoca, 
a prince celebrated among the Bauddhas of all countries, as 

table opposite p 241, and p 287 Mr Preface to tbe Puran(x,p Ixiv , &c , 

AVard, vol i. p 14 , Dr Hamilton Bu- and tbe Purana itself. Book IV chaps, i 
chanan’s Hindoo Genealogies (a separate and u. p 347 

woik) , consult likewise Professor Wilson’s * See p 120, [orsc 477 * Ed] 
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one of the most zealous disciples and promoteis of their re- 
ligion ® 

It is by means of the two last princes that we gain a link to 
connect the chronology of India with that of Em ope ^ and aie 
enabled (though still veiy loosely) to mark the limits of the period 
embiaced by Hindu histoiy 

From some motive, probably connected with the desiie to 
macrnify Cnshna, the Hindu authors have made the end of the 
war of the Maha Bhaiata and the death of that heio contempo- 
laiy with the commencement of the call yuga, or evil age, and 
tins assertion, though openly demed by one of their own authors,® 
and mdirectly contradicted by facts stated in others, is still 
regarded as mcontiovertible 

In applying the hst of kings drawn from the Puianas to the 
cinndn- verification of this epoch. Sir W Jones was struck with 
tempoi-uy the resemblance between the name of Chandiagupta 
cns, and that of Sandraeottus, or Sandracoptus, who is 
mentioned by European writers as having concluded a treaty 
with Seleucus On a close examination, he was surprised to 
find a great resemblance in their histones, and assummg the 
date of Chandragupta to be the same as that of Seleucus, he 
was enabled to reduce those of preceding events to a foim more 
consistent ivith our notions'^ The arguments by which this 
supposition may be supported are fuUy and fairly stated by 
Professor Wilson® They arc the resemblance between the 
names just mentioned, and between that of Xandrames,® by 
which Diodoras calls Sandraeottus, and that of Chandramas, 
by which he is sometimes designated in Indian authors , his 
low birth, and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek 
and Hindd stones, the situation of his kingdom, as described 
by Megasthenes, who was ambassador at his couit, the name of 
his people, Prasii with the Greeks, corresponding to Piachyas, 


® ["The Brdhman Kautilya will root 
out the rune Nanda®, Upon the cessation 
of the race of Nanda, the Mauryas iviU 
possess the earth Kautilya will place 
Chandngujita on the throne , his son will 
be Vindusdra , his son wdlbeAsokavard- 
hana” (Vishnu Pu7 ) “ Chandragupta’s 
rei^is given uniformly by the Punfnas 
anti Buddhist authonties as twenty-four 
jears The Vayu P calls his son Bhadra- 
“ara, and assigns twenty-five years to his 

-i^ijpp 297, 

‘ An histonan of Cashmir See note on 
bcageof Yudhishthir, Asiatic Researches, 


’ Asiatic Researches, vol iv p vvvn 
Hindu Theati e, Yo\ mp3 
® [The Greek authors, however, seem 
to ^stmguish Sandraeottus and Xand- 
rames, and' to ipake the latter a predeces- 
sor of the former Professor Mav Muller 
conjectures that Xandrames may be the 
'same as the last Xanda (Sansl Lit, 
p 279 ) Mr Thomas identifies him mth 
Krananda, whose name is found on some 
old coins bearmg Buddhist emblems , he 
considers Krananda to be "the prominent 
representative of the regnant fraternity of 
the nme Kandas, ’’ and that these Kandas 
were Buddhists — Ed ] 
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the term applied by Hindu geogiaphers to the tract in which 
Magadha is situated , and of his capital, which the Greeks call 
Palibothia, while the Hindus call that of Ohandiagupta Pdtali- 
putra Subsequent discoveiies, fiom Braminical souices, fixed 
the date of Ohandiagupta with somewhat more precision Wil- 
foid placed him in 850 BC, and Wilson m 315, and they re- 
ceived an unexpected confiimation fiom the chronological tables 
of the BauddhaSj procured from the distant countries of Ava 
and Ceylon. The fiist of these (fiom Crawford’s “Ava”^®) 
places his reign between the years 392 and 376 B c , and the 
other (in Tuinoui’s “Mahdwanso”^^) between the years 381 
and 347 B c , while the Greek accounts lead us to fix it between 
the accession of Seleucus m 312, and his death m 280 BC^^ 
The diffeience between the Bauddha and Greek dates, amount- 
ing to thirty or forty years,^® is ascribed by Mi Turnoui to a 
wilful fraud on the part of the priests of Buddha, who, though 
entnely fiee fiom the extravagances of Bramm chronology, 
have been tempted on this occasion to accommodate their his- 
toiical dates to one which had been assumed in their religious 
traditions The effect of tins inconsistency would not be suffi- 
cient to pi event our retaining a strong conviction of the identity 
of Chandiagupta and Sandiacottus, even if no further proof had 
been obtamed All doubt, howevei, has been removed, 
by a discoveiy which piomises to throw light on other ohws 
obscure parts of Indian history Many caves, rocks, and pillars, 
m diffeient parts of India, aie covered with insciiptions m a 
character which neither European nor native had been able to 
decipher, and which tantah7ed the spectators hke the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt, until Mr Prinsep, who had long made them 
his study, without being able to find a key to them, happened 
to notice the brevity and msulated position of aU the insciip- 
tions sent fiom a particular temple, and seizing on this circum- 
stance, which he combmed with a modem practice of the 
Bauddhas, he inferred that each probably recorded the gift of 
some votary At the same time when he made this ingenious 
conjecture, he was struck with the fact that all the insciiptions 
ended in the same two letters , and, following up his theory, he 
assumed that those letters weie D and N, the two ladical letters 
m the Sanscrit name for a donation The fiequent recurrence 

See Pnnsep’s Useful Tables, p 132 it to iave taken place in 310 b c , and as 
” Introduction, p ^vu Chandragupta (according to the “ jVIahjl- 

Clinton’s Fash wanso ”) died in 347 b c , theie will be a 

As the expedition of Seleucus was discrepancy to the extent of thirty-seven 
undertaken immediately after his reduc- years, even if the last act of Chandra- 
tion of Babylon (312 b o ), we may suppose gupta’s life was to sign the treaty 
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of anotliei lettei suggested its lepiesentmg S , the sign of tlie 
genitive in Sansciit , and, having now got hold of the clue, he 
soon completed his alphabet He found that the language was not 
puie Sansciit, but Pali, the dialect in which the sacied AViitings 
of theBaudrlhas aie composed, and by menns of these discovenes, 
he proceeded to lead the hi tliei to illegible inscriptions, and also 
to mahe out the names of the Icings on one seiies of the Indian 
coins He met with an agieeable confirmation of his theoiy, fiom 
a fact obseived simultaneously by himself and Piofessor Lassen 
of Bonn , that the names of Agathocles and Pantaleon, which 
appealed m Gieek on one side of a medal, weie exactly repeated 
on the reveise m the newly discoveied alphabet 

He now apphed the poweiful engine he had gamed to the 
msciiption on Piiuz Shah’s column at Delhi, which has long 
attiacted the cuiiosity of oiientalists, as well as to thiee other 
columns in Gangetic India, and found them all give way with- 
out difficulty They pioved aU to contain ceitam edicts of 
Asoca and as he pioceeded with othei inscriptions, he found 
two lelatmg to similar mandates of the same monarch One 
of these was found by the Rev j^Ir Stevenson, Pi esidont of the 
Liteiaiy Society of Bombay, engiaved on a lock at Gimai, a 
sacred mountam of the Bauddhas, m the pemnsula of Guzerat , 
and the othei b}’’ Lieutenant TCittoe, on a lock at Dhauli, m 
Cattac, on the opposite coast of India One of them contained 
eleven, and the othei fourteen edicts all those of the pillars weie 
mcluded m both, and the two rock mscriptions agreed m ten edicts 
on the whole One of those, found on botli the rocks, related 
to the election of hospitals and othei chantable foundations, 
which weie to be estabhshed as weU in Asdca’s own piovmces, 
as m othei s occupied by the faithful (four of whom are named), 
“even as far as Tambapanm (Tapiobane oi Ceylon),” and, 
“moieover, within the domimons of Antiochus the Gieek [Anti- 
yako Yona Raja], of which Antiochus’s geneials are the ruleis ” 

A subsequent edict, on one of the rocks, is m a shattered state, 
and has not been peifectly made out, but seems to express 
exultation m the extension of Asdca’s doctrines (especially with 
regard to foibeaimg to kill animals^*') m foreign countries, as 

“ In the inscriptions he is always sep’s (Thomas’s ed ), vol n. pp 24- 

called Piyadasi (Pnyadarsm), hut accoid- 30 —Ed ] 

mg to Buddhmt authorities, the Ensa- [Another set of these inscriptions 

wahiniand Dipawanso, quoted hy Tumour has smce been found at Kapur di Gin, 
W A Z’EenpaZjDec lS37,andKo% 1S38), m Afghdmstan , see Uilson’s papers, 
Piyadasi oi Piyadasano os identified, both J R A iS, xu — ^Ed ] 

by name and cucumstanees, With Asoka.” Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
(Uilson, Vishnu P, p 470) Of Prm- Calcutta, \o\ vu p 261 
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well a.s m liis own It contams the following fiagment "and 
the Gieck lang besides, by whom the chapta (?) Kmgs Tuiamayo, 
Gongakena, and Maga 

Two of these names Mi Pimsep conceives to lefer to Ptole- 
niaios and Magas, and regards then occuiience as a pi oof that 
Asdea was not without acquaintance and intcicomse with Egypt, 
a conclusion which may be adopted without hesitation, as the 
extent of the India tiade, under the fiist Ptolemies, is a weU- 
laioini fact m histoiy ]\Ii Pimsep’s opinion, that the Ptolemy 
leferied to was Ptolemy Plidadelphus, who had a biothei, named 
Magas, mail led to a daughtei of Antiochus I, appeals also to be 
highly pi obable, and would establish that the Antiochus men- 
tioned in the othei edict is eithei the liist oi second of the name 
that IS, eithei the son or giandson of Seleucus 

Tlie sinchionism between the giandson of Chandiagupta and 
one of the caily succcssois of Seleucus leaves no doubt of the 
coiitempoi ary existence of the elder pi mces , and fixes an ejioch 
in Hindu chionolog}', to which the dates of foimei events may 
with confidence be lefciicd. 

The fii’st date to fix is that of Nanda Thousfh theie were 
eight kings between him and Chandiagupta, it is not of xan- 
knouTi whethei they weic in lineal oi collateial sue- 
cession, one account makmg them all biothois , but foiu of the 
Puianas agice m assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, 
including Nanda We may theicfoie suppose Nanda to have 
come to the tluone 100 yeais befoie Sandiacottus, oi 400 years 
befoic Chiist 

Tlie sixth long, counting back from Nanda mclusivc, is Ajata 
Satru, m whose iei<m Sakya died. The date of that nvo of tiio 
event has been sIioato, on autlioiities mdependent ot BuaiUio. 
the Hindus, to be about 550 bc , and as five reigns mteiposed 
between that and 400 would only allow thiity yeais to each, 
there is no iiicconcilable discicpancy between the epochs 


'■ Journal of the Asiattc Socictij of 
Calcutta, ^ol p 221 [These uamca 
hn%c since been cletcrmined more accu- 
rately as Turamara (or Turainilyo), Anti- 
liom, Slako (or Slagil), and Alikahumm — 
respectively identified as Ptolemy, Anti- 
gonus, Magas, and Alexandei — the chapta 
of the text IS nov rend chaptdi o oi chatin o, 
“ four ’’ The Antigonufl may be Antigonus 
Gonatus of Macedon (n c 270-243), and 
the Alevaudci may bo Alex.indei 11 of 
Einms (b c 272-254) , Magas of Cyreno 
ruled B c 308-258 Thus all these princes 
^^ould be contemporary vith Antiochus II 


But it IS at least equally probable that 
“ the lecord aimed at a vague selection of 
the more generally known Gieek names 
to complete the hst ” See Prmsep’s 
L'siaijs (edited by Thomas), vol u pp 
18-30— Ed] 

[Antiochus I Sotc), son of Seleucus 
Nicator, reigned B c 280 261 , Antiochus 
II Theos, 261-246 , Antiochus III , or the 
Gi cat, reigned 223-187 The last mvaded 
India and formed an alhance mth an 
Indian king named Sophagasenas (Subha- 
gasena ?) , but lus date is too late for Asoka 
to have been his contempoiary — Ed ] 
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Between Kanda and the war of the Maha Bharata^ theie had 
proTj-ibie been three dynasties , and the number of years duiing 
wir of the which each leigned is given m four Purdnas The 
n-ihiBha aggi0ga,t0 2s 1,500 years, but the longest list gives 

only fort3^-seven kings , and the same four Puranas m another 
place give, ^v^ith equal confidence, a difibrent number of yeais 
One makes the mterval between Nanda and the war of the 
Maha Bhdrata 1,015 years, two others, 1,050 , and the fourth, 
1,115 Now, the shortest of these penods, divided among foity- 
seven kings, gives upwards of twenty-one years to a reign , and 
to make out 1,500 yeais, would lequne moie than thirty-one 
years to each reign Such a duration through foity-seven con- 
tinuous reigns is so unhkely, that we can scarcely hesitate to 
piefei the medium between the shorter penods, and decide, as far 
as depends on the evidence of the Pur4nas, that the war of the 
Maha Bhaiata ended 1,050 yeais befoie Nanda, or 1,450 befoie 
Christ If we adopt the belief of the Hindus, that the Vddas 
were compiled in their present form, durmg that contest, we 
must place the war in the fourteenth century befoie Christ, 
upwaids of fifty years later than the date given by the Puianas 
Tins alteration is recommended by the circumstance that it 
would still furtiiei i educe the length of the reigns It would 
place the war of the Maha Bharata about 200 years befoie the 
siege of Troy But even the longest period (of 1,500 yeais from 
Nanda) would still leave ample room smce the commencement 
of the cah yuga, or smce the flood, to dispose of the few ante- 
cedent events m Hindu history Supposmg the flood and the 
cah yuga to be about the same time (as many opinions justify), 
theie would be considerably more than 1,400 yeais from that 
epoch to the wai of the Maha Bhaiata 
Two Puranas give the period fiom Nanda forwards, to the 
end of the fifth dynasty from him or fourth from San- 
fewptn diacottus the whole period is 886 or 854 years from 
Nanda, or 436 or 454 ad The last of these dynasties, the An- 
dhias, acceded to power about the beginning of oui era , which 
agrees with the mention by Phny, in the second century, of a 
powerful dynasty of the same name , and although this might 
lefei to anothei family of Andliras in the Deckan, yet the name 
of Andliie Indi, on the Ganges, m the Peutengeiian tables, makes 
it equally piobable that it apphed to the one in question 

The Chinese annals, translated by De Guignes, notice, in A D 
408, the amval of ambassadors fiom the Indian prince Yue- 
gnai, King of Eia-pi-h Kia-pi-li can be no other than Capila, 
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the birth-place and capital ofBuddlia, which the Chinese have put 
for aU Magadha Yue-gnai v again heais some lesem- coincidence 
hlance to Yaj-nasn, or Yajna, the king actually on the cumMo^n- 
throne of the j!\ndhras at the period leferred to The 
Andhras end in Puhmat, or Pulomaichish, AD 436, and fiom 
thence foiward the chronology of Magadha i elapses into a 
confusion neaily equal to that befoie the war of the Mahd, 
Bhaiata 

An embassy is indeed mentioned m the Chinese annals, as 
arriving in AD 641, from Ho-lo-mien, of the family of Kie- 
li-tie, a great king in India M de Guignes supposes his 
kingdom to have been Magadha , but neithei the king’s name 
nor that of the dynasty heais the least resemblance to any in 
the Puranas 

The Vishnu PuiAna states (in the piophetic tone which, as a 
professed work of Vyasa, it is compelled to assume, in obscuntj 
speaking of events subsequent to that sage’s death) 
that “after these” [Andhras] there will reign 

7 Abhiras, 

10 Gaidabhas, 

16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 

14 Tushdras, 

13 Miindas, and 

11 Maunas,^® who will be soveieigns of the whole earth foi 


The note m which M de Ghugnes 
offers this opinion is cunous, as showing, 
from a Chinese work which he quotes, that 
Magadha was called Mokia-to, and its 
capital recognised by both its Hmdiinames 
Kusumaphra, for which the Chinese wrote 
Ivia-so-mo-pou-lo, and PAtaliputra, out of 
which they made Po-to-h-tse, by trans- 
lating Putra, Avhich means a son m San- 
scnt, mto their own corresponding -word 
tse The ambassadors in a D 641 could 
not, however, have come from Patahputra, 
which had long before been deserted for 
Eajgnha (or Behdr) , for the capital was 
at the latter place when visited by the 
Chinese traveller, m the beginning of the 
fifth century {Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol v p 132) , and another 
Chinese, who wrote m ad 640, states 
that Patahputra was a mass of nnnswhen 
he had seen it on his travels 

“ [“These are not contmuous, but 
nearly contemporary djmasties , and if 
they comprise, as they probably do, the 
Greek and Scjiihian prmces of the West 
of India, the periods may not be very 


wide of the truth Col Wilford has 
attempted a verification of these dynasties , 
in some mstances, perhaps, with success, 
though cei-tainly not m all The Abhiras 
he calls the Shepherd Kings of the Noith 
of India, they were more probably Gieeks 
01 Scythians or Parthians along the Lower 
Indus , traces of the name occur in the 
Abina of Ptolemy, and the Ahlrs as a 
distinct race still exist in Guzerat The 
^akas are the Sacse, and the duration of 
their reign is not unlikely to be near the 
truth The eight Yavana 1 mgs may be, 
as he supposes, Greek prmces of Bactna 
or rather Western India The Tushdras 
he makes the Parthians If the Bhaga- 
vatahasthe preferable readmg, Tushkdras, 
they were the Tochan, a Scythian race 
The Muriindas, or, as he has it, Maurdn- 
das, he considers to be a tnbe of Huns, 
the Morundai of Ptolemy According to 
the Matsya Pur they were of Mlechchha 
ongm, Mlechchha-sambhava The Yayu 
calls them At ^.i-Mlechchhas , qy Barba- 
rians of Anana ? Wilford regards the 
Maunas as also a tnbe of Huns , and the 
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1,390 years 11 Pauias follow, who reign foi 800 years, and aie 
succeeded by the Kailalcda Yavanas, wlio reign foi 106 yeais. 
jMl this would carry us nearly 500 years beyond tlie piesent 
yeai 1840 , but, if we assume that the summing up the first 
dynasties mto 1,390 is an error, and that they were in reality 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, the conclusion we are led to is 
that after the Andhras a peiiod of confusion ensued, durmg 
which different paits of India were possessed by different races, 
of whom nothing further is hnown If the Yavans be Greeks, 
it would, no doubt, be suipnsmg to find eight of then* monaichs 
reigning after AD 436, and the Kailalola Yavans would be 
still more embaiiassmg They may possibly be Mussulmans 

Immediately 'after all this confusion comes a hst of dynasties 
reigning m different kingdoms, and among them is a biief 
notice of "the Guptas of Magadha, along the Ganges, to Prayaga ” 
Now, it has been put out of all dispute, by coins and mscnptions, 
that a race, some of whose names ended m Gupta, did actually 
leign along the Ganges fiom the fouitli or fifth to the seventh 
or eighth centuiy.*^ 

There is, therefore, some tiuth mixed with these crudities, 
but it cannot be made available without external aid, and as 
nearly the same account is given m the other historical Puidnas, 
we have nothmg left but to give up all furthei attempts at the 
chronology of Magadha 

The eia of Viciamdditya in Malwa, which begins fifty-seven 
Ensof vi- years before Christ, and is m constant use till this day 
over Hmdostan, and that of Sdlivahana, whose 
era, commencmg A.D 78, is equally ciuient in the 
Deckan, might be expected to afford fixed points of reference 


■word IS m all tlie MSS of tlie Matsya, 
Hunas, traces of ■whom may be found still 
in the West and South of India (Inscnpt 
at Memtch , see Joinn R As (S', vol ui 
p 103 ) The Gaidahhas (or, as some 
Purdnas read, Gardabhius), Wdford con- 
jectures to be descendants of Bahram Gor, 
King of Persia , but this is very ques- 
tionable That they ■were a tnhe m the 
West of India may he conjectured, as some 
strange tales prevail there of a Gandharba, 
changed to an ass, man j mg the daughter 
of the hing of Dhdr {As Rescai chcs, lu 35, 
IX 14:7) , fables suggested no doubt by 
Gardabha signrfymg an ass There is 
also e^ndently some affinity between these 
Gardabhins and the old Gadbia Pysa, or 
ass money, as vulgarly •termed, foimd m 
vanous parts of Western India, and ivluch 
IS unquestionably of ancient date (/oitj n 


As Soc Bcnqalj'Dec 1835, p 688) Itmay 
be the coinage of the Gardabha prmces 
Gardabha being the onginal of Gadha, 
meaning also an ass ” (Wilson’s YishnuP , 
p 476, note) Wilson elsewhere {Journ 
R A iSjin. 385) had illustrated these corns 
from the Toycait, the earliest Hindil 
drama, v Ijere a rai e word, gaddah i (Prdknt 
iorgaidaHhi, a she-ass) ise'qilamedbythe 
commentators as a com — ^Ed ] 

Professor Wilson, Yzshnu Purdna, 
p 481 Dr Mill’s translation from the 
Allahabad column, m the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, \o\ ni p 257, 
and other papers in that journal, quoted 
by Professor Wilson 

- [The date of the Gupta longs ls still an 
imsettled problem , see Prmsep’s Essays 
(Thomas’s ed ), vol i pp 270-276 — Ed ] 
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for all events after their commencement , and they are of the 
gieatest use in fixmg the dates of grants of land which are so 
impoitant a pait of our mateiials foi history But the fictitious 
eia of the Pui£nas pi events then hemg employed m those collec- 
tions, and theie aie no other chiomcles in which they might be 
made use of On the whole we must admit the msufaciency of 
the Hmdti chionology, and confess that, with the few exceptions 
specified, we must he content with guesses, until the airival of 
the Mussulmans at length put us in possession of a regular suc- 
cession of events, with them dates 


CHAPTER IV 

SIEDICINE 

Thu, eaihest medical wiiteis extant are Chaiaka and Susruta 
AVe do not know the date of either of them , but there is a com- 
mentaiy on the second and later of the two, which was written 
in Cashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth centuiy, and does not 
seem to have been the first ^ 

These authois weie tianslated into Aiabic, and probably soon 

after that nation turned its attention to hterature The Aiab 

« 

writers openly acknowledge then obligations to the medical 
writers of India, and place them knowledge on a level with that 
of the Gieeks It helps to fix the date of their becoming known 
to the Aiabs, to find that two TTmdiis, named Manka and Saleh, 
weie physicians to Hdrun al Rashid in the eighth centmy ^ 

Then acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very 
extensive We are not surpiised at them knowledge of simples, 
in which they gave eaily lessons to Europe, and more lecently 
taught us the benefit of smoking datma m asthma, and the use 
of cowitch aofamst worms their chemical skill is a fact more 
sti iking and moie unexpected 

They knew how to piepare sulphuric acid, mtiic acid, and 
munatic acid , the oxide of copper, non, lead (of which they had 
both the led oxide and litharge), tm and 2anc, the sulphuret of 
non, copper, mercury, antimony, and aisemc , the sulphate of cop- 
per, zinc, and non , and caibonates of lead and mon Them modes 

* Mostoftlie information m this chapter p 337, &c), and Mr Coats, Tiansac- 
is taken from an essay on the antiqmty of tions of the Liteiary Society of Bombay, 
the Indian materia medica, by Dr Hoyle, vol in p 232 

Professor of King’s College, London The * Professor Dietz, quoted by Dr Hoyle 
additions are from Ward’s Hindoos (vol u p 64 
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of piepaiiDg those substances seem, in some instances, if not in 
all, to have been pecuhai to themselves.’’ 

The use of these medicines seems to have been veiy bold 
They weie the fiist nation who employed inmepals.intenially, 
and they not only gave meicuiy in that mannei, but aisemc and 
aisenious acid, which weie lemedies in inteimittents They liave 
long used cmnabai for fumigations, by which they pioduce a 
speedy and safe salivation 

Then suigeiy is as lemaikable as their medicine, especially 
when we recollect tliem ignorance of anatomy. Tliey cut foi the 
stone, couched for the cataiact, and extracted the foetus fiom the 
womb, and in then eaily works enumeiate no less than 127 soits 
of suigical instiuments But then mstiuments weie piobably 
always lude At piesent they aie so much so, that, though 
veiy successful in cataract, then opeiations for the stone are 
often fatal 

They have long practised inoculation , but still many lives 
weie lost from small-pox, until the introduction of vaccination 

The Hindu physicians aie attentive to the pulse and to the 
state of the slan, of the tongue, eyes, etc, and to the nature of 
the evacuations, and they aie said to foim conect prognostics 
fiom the observation of the symptoms But their practice is all 
empirical, their theory only tending to mislead them Nor are 
they always judicious m their tieatment in feveis, foi instance, 
they shut up the patient in a room artificially heated, and deprive 
him not only of food, but dimk 

They call in astiology and magic to the aid of their medicine, 
applymg then remedies at appiopnate situations of the planets, 
and often accompanying them with mystical verses and chaims 

Many of these defects piobably belonged to the ai*t in its best 
days, but the science has no doubt declined, chemists can con- 
duct their pieparations successfully without having the least 
knowledge of the principles by winch the desired changes aie 
effected, physicians follow the practice of their instiuctois with- 
out inquiry , and suigeiy is so far neglected, that bleeding is left 
to the baiber, bone-settmg to the herdsman, and eveiy man is 
ready to admmistei a bhstei, which is done with the juice of the 
euphorbium, and still oftener with the actual cautery 

^ See Dr Royle, p 44, who particularly ^ Dr Koyle, p 49 
refers to the processes for maVmg calomel 
and corrosive sublimate 
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CHAPTER V 

LAITGUAGE 

The Sanscrit language lias been pronounced by one wbose 
extensive acquaintance with those of other ancient and Sanscrit 
modem nations entitles his opinion to respect, to be “ of a wdn- 
deiful stiuctuie , moie perfect than the Greek, moie copious than 
the Latm, and moie exquisitely refined than either”^ 

The language so highly commended seems always to have re- 
ceived the attention it deserved Pamm, the earliest extant 
wiiter on its giammar, is so ancient as to be mixed up with the 
fabulous ages His woiks and those of his successors have es- 
tabhshed a system of giammar the most complete that ever was 
employed in arrangmg the elements of human speech 

I should not, if I weie able, enter on its details in this place , 
but some explanation of them is accessible to the English reader 
in an essay of Mi Colebiooke ^ 

Besides innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there are, in 
Sanscrit, tieatises on rhetoiic and composition, proportioned in 
number to the extent of Hindu literature m every branch^ 
Sansciit is still caiefuUy cultivated, and, though it has long been 
a dead language, the learned ai e able even now to converse in it, 
piobably with as much ease as those in Europe found m Latm 
before the general difiusion of the knowledge of modern tongues 
It would be curious to ascertam when it ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the people, and how far it ever was so m its highly 
polished form 

Sanscrit has of late become an object of more interest to us 
fiom the discovery of its close connection (amountmg in some 
cases to identity) with Gieek and Latm This fact has long been 


* SirW Jones, Astatic JReseaichcs,v6l i. 
p 422 

- Asiatic Researches, vol vii p 199 
Among many marks of higli polish, is one 
which must have particularly promoted 
the melody of its versification This 
consists m v hat Mr Colebrooke calls its 
euphonical orthography (Sandhi), by which 
letteis are changed, not only so as to avoid 
harsh combinations m particular words, 
but so as to preserve a similar harmony 
throughout the whole length of each of 
their almost mtermmable compounds, 
and even to contribute to the music of 


whole periods, which are generally sub- 
jected to those modifications, tor the sake 
of euphony, which m other languages are 
confined to single words 

® Colebrooke, A s^a^^c^esearcAes, vol vii 
p 205, &c [The rhetoric of the Hindiis, 
m its analysis of the phenomena of taste 
and style, is mfenor to that of no other 
nation , but it is mterestmg to observe the 
influence of national freedom m develop- 
mg the full sense of the Greek p-qropiKij, 
as contrasted with the Hindil alank-fra — 
Ed] 

M 
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known to Sansciit scliolais, who pointed it out in lefeience to 
single woidsj hut it has now been demonstrated by means of a 
compaiison of the inflexions, conducted by German wiiteis, and 
particulaily by Mr Bopp ^ 

It IS observed by Mr Colebrooke, that the language, metie, and 
style of a particular’ hymn in one of the Vedas, fuimshes mternal 
evidence “that the compilation of those poems m the piesent 
aiTangement took place after the Sanscrit tongue had advanced 
horn the lustic and inegular dialect in which the multitude of 
hymns and piayers of the V^da was composed, to the polished 
and sonoious language m which the mythological poems, sacred 
and piofane, have been wntten” 

Fiom the Yddas to Menu, and from Menu to the Puranas, Sii 
W Jones conceives the change to be exactly m the same propoi- 
tion as from the fragments of Numa to those of the twelve tables, 
and from those to the works of Cicero 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander aie 
often resolvable mto Sanscrit in its present foim No allusion is 
made by those authors to a sacred language, distinct from that of 
the people , but, in the earliest Hindii dramas, women and unedu- 
cated peisons are mtioduced, speaking a less polished dialect, 
while Sansciit is reseived for the higher characters 

Some conjectures regarding the history of Sansciit may be 
otiwhn- suggested by the degiee in which it is combined with 
imbn the modern languages of India 

The five northern languages, those of the Panjab, Canouj,® 
Mithila (oi North BeliAr), Bengal, and Guzerat, are, as we may 
infer from Mi Colebrooke, branches of the Sansciit, altered by 
Mie mixture of local and foreign words and new inflexions, much 
as Itahan is from Latin ,® but of tlie five languages of the 
Deckan,^ three, at least (Tamil, Telugu, and Cainata, have an 
origin totall}’- distinct from the Sanscrit, and receive words from 


* See a \ery succmct account of his 
companion m the Ldmhngli licimo, toI 
WMii ]) 431 , and a more copious one in 
the Annal<i of 0i icntal Litei atm c 

* [More often called Hindi Besides 
tins, 'Ml Colebrooke mentions the Bnj 
Bli.lkh'i, a chalect aery nearly allied to 
Hindi, and much u«ed m Hindi poetry, as 
uell as still spoken in parts of the Do.ib 
In fact it would be acrj easy to increase 
tbe number in the text, if w e took into 
account the different local dialects in the 
aanoiw proiinces Dr Caldwell, in his 
Jtrdiidian Compaialnc GTaminai (p27), 
V ould make nine Northern languages, i e 


Bengdli, Urtya, Hindi wuth its daughter 
Hindustdni, Panjdbi, Sindhi, Guzeidtl, 
llardthi, and the languages of Nepal and 
Cashmii — Ed ] 

® Asiatic licsearchcs, vol vii p 219 
See also ‘Wilson, Preface to the Mackenzie 
Collection, p h [There is an mteiesting 
question which has not yet been settled, 
as to the origin of the non-Sauskiit ele- 
ment w'hich IS found in all these northern 
languages It is veiy prob ible that this is 
a relic of the abonginal languages — Ed ] 
[For the tracts w here these languages 
aie respectively spoken, see Book IV 
Ch u — Ed ] 
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that tongue m the same manner that Latin has been mgiafted on 
English, 01 Aiabic on Hindi Of these thiee, Tamil is so much 
the most puie, that it is sometimes thought to be the souice of 
the othei two Telugu, though it pieserves its own stiuctuie, is 
much mixed with Sanscrit words ® 

Of the lemaimng two, the language of Orissa (or the XJnya), 
though piobably of the Tamil family, is so much mdebted to 
Sansciit as to lead Mi Wilson to say that "if the Sanscrit 
vocables weie excluded, it could not pietend to be a language ” 
It is, mdeed, often counted (mstead of Guzei^ti) among the five 
languages of the north 

Mahdidshtia, oi Maiatta, is considered by Mr Wilson to belong 
to the noithein family, though always counted among those of the 
south The people must theiefoie be a branch of those beyond 
the Vmdhya mountains, but no guess can be made at the period 
of theii immigiation ° 


CHAPTER VI. 


LITERATURE. 


Poetry 

A PERSON unacquainted with Sanscrit scaicely possesses the 
means of foiming an opinion on the poetiy of the Hindus 
The smgular attention to harmony which characteiises the 
Sansciit must give it a chaim that is lost in translation , and the 
unbounded facility of foiming compounds, which adds so much to 
the iichness of the oiigmal, unavoidably occasions stifi* and unna- 
tuial combinations in a language of a diffeient genius 

Even the oiigmality of Hindu poetiy diminishes our enjoyment 
of it, by depiiving it of aU. aid fiom oui poetical associations The 
peculiarity of the ideas and lecollections of the people rendeis it 
difficult foi us to entei mto their spiiit while the difffeience of 


* [These three, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Canal ese, ivith the addition of Malaydlam, 
the langu ige of Malabai (which is closely 
connected with Tamil), are called the 
Drdvidian branch However they may 
boi row Sanskrit words in their vocabulary, 
they are essentially non-Sanslcrit m their 
grammatical stiucture, and belong to the 
Scythian, not the Indo-European family 
The dialects of most of the various moun- 
tam-tnbes in South and Central India, 
as the Gonds, Khonds, &c , belong to the 
same stock, and perhaps some of those m 


North India , and thus the Drdvidian tribes 
appear to represent the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of India previous to the immigratv n 
of the Sanskrit speaking Aryans See 
Dr Caldwell’s Diavidtan Oompatahve 
Giammai — ^Ed ] 

® The remarks on the southern languages 
are taken, jwith a very few exceptions, fiom 
Mr Wilson’s Preface to the Mackenzie 
Papeis, and from the writings of Mr Ellis 
and Mr Babmgton quoted m that disser- 
tation 
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all natural appeaiances and productions deprives their imagery 
of half its beauty, and makes that a source of obscurity to us, 
which to a native of the East would give additional vividness to 
every expiession What ideas can we derive from being told 
that a maiden’s lips aie a bandliujiva flower, and that the lustie 
of the madhuca beams on her cheeks ? or, in other circumstances, 
that her cheek is like the champa leaf? Yet those figures may 
be as expressive, to those who understand the allusions, as oui 
own compaiisons of a youthful beauty to an openmg rose, or one 
that pmes foi love to a neglected piimiose 

With all these disadvantages, the few specimens of Sanscrit 
poetiy to which we have access present consideiable beauties 
Their drama, m particular, which is the department with which 
Drama we aie best acquainted, uses to a high pitch of excel- 
lence Sacontala has long been known to Europeans by the 
classical version of Sir W Jones, and our acquaintance with the 
pimcipal of the remammg dramas has now become familiar 
through the admirable translations of Mr Wilson 

Though we possess plays written at least as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, and one which was composed in 
BeDgal within these fifty years, yet the whole number extant 
does not exceed sixty This is probably owing to the manner in 
which they were at first produced, being only acted once on 
some particular festival in the gieat hall or innei court of a 
palace, ^ and consequently losing all the popularity which plays 
in our times deiive fiom repeated representations in different 
cities and m public theatres Many must also have been lost, 
owing to the neglect of the learned,^ for the taste for this species 
of poetry seems corrupted, if not extmct, among the Bramins , 
and although some of the least deserving specimens are still 
favouiites, yet Piofessor Wilson assures us that he has met with 
but one Biamin who could be considered as conversant with the 
dramatic literature of his country ’ 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and abstracts 
mixed with specimens of twenty-tour more 

Though there aie no tragedies among the number, none at least 
that teimmate unhappily, yet these plays exhibit a variety not 

^ ^ Preface to the Theatt e of the long-lost Poehcs of this Hindu Anstotle, 

m thirty-four chapters, have been recently 
[That the Hindu drama is only par- discovered by Dr Hall Many plays must 
tially represented by the surviving speci- have been composed, before a cntic could 
mens is proved by the fact that one of the have written so copiously on the theory — 
eaihest of these plays (the Yikramoivdsi En j 

uf K.ilid.lsa) refers to the sage Bharata as ® Appendix to the Theati e of the Sin- 
having analysed the dramatic art The doos, vol m p 97. 
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sui passed on any other stage Besides the different classes of 
dramas, farces, moralities, and short pieces such as we should call 
mteiludes, the diversity arising from the subjects seems to have 
been almost unlimited A play translated by Dr Taylor of 
Bombay is a lively, and sometimes humorous, illustration of the 
tenets of the different schools of philosophy ^ Of the more regu- 
lar dramas, some relate to the actions of heioes , some, to the 
wars and loves of Icings , others to the intrigues of mimsteis , and 
others are stiictly confined to the incidents of private life 

The characters are as different as the subjects In some theie 
IS not a trace of supernatural agency or an allusion to leligion 
In otheis, nymphs of paradise are attached to earthly loveis , 
gods and demons appear in otheis , enchantments, unconnected 
with religion, influence the fate of some , and in one, almost the 
whole Hindii Pantheon is bioua^ht on the stage to attest the 
innocence of the heroine 

In geneial, hoivever, even in the cases where the gods afford 
then assistance, the inteiest of the drama turns entiiely on 
human feelings and natuial situations, over winch the superioi 
beings have no dn ect influence 

The number of acts is not fixed, and extends m piactice fron 
one to ten 

The division seems to be made when the stage becomes vacant, 
or when an interval is lequned between two paits of the action 
In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
one case twelve years passes between the first and second acts) , 
unity of place is less attended to , but the more important point 
of unity of action is as well preserved as in most modem per- 
foimances 

The plots are geneially mteresting , the dialogue lively, though 
somewhat piol'onged , and considerable skill is sometimes shown 
in preparing the reader to enter fully into the feelings of the pei- 
sons in the situations in which they are about to be jilaced 

Some judgment of the actors may be formed fiom the speci- 
mens still seen Eegular dramas aie very larely peifoimed , 
when they are, the tone is giave and declamatoiy The di esses 
aie such as we see represented on ancient sculptuies , and the 
high caps, or rathei ciowns, of the superior chaiacters, composed 
of daik azure and gold, of the form pecuhai to Hindu sculptuie, 
give an air of much greatei dignity than the modern tmban 
Mimics, buffoons, and actois of a sort of partly extempoiaiy 

* This will suggest The Clouds of Aiistophanes, hut it is more like some of the 
moralities of the middle ages 
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farces, aie common still They aie coaise, childish, and, when 
not previously warned, giossl}'" indecent, but tliey exhibit con- 
siderable poweis of actmg and much comic humour 

The best dramatic authois aie Calidasa, who probably lived in 
the fifth century, and Bhavabhdti, who flouiished in the eighth 
Each of these poets wrote thiee dramatic works, two of which, in 
each instance, have been translated The first excels in tender- 
ness and delicacy, and is full of higlily poetical description The 
beauties of his pastoral drama of “ SacontaU ” have long been 
deservedly admired The “Hero and the Nymph,” in Mr Wil- 
son’s collection, is in a still more romantic strain, and may be 
compared (in the wildness of its design at least) to the “ Tem- 
pest” and “Midsummer Night’s Dream”® The other great 
dramatist p)0ssesses all the same qualities in an equal degree, 
accompanied with a sublimity of descnption, a manly tone, and 
a high and even martial spmt, that is ^vlthout example in any 
other Hindu poet that I have heard of 

It may, mdeed, be asserted, of aU the compositions of the 
Hindus, that they participate in the moral defects of the nation, 
and possess a chaiacter of voluptuous calm more adapted to the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, than to the exertion 
of energy, or to the enjoyment of adventure Hence, then 
ordinary poetry, though flowing and elegant, and displajnng a 
profusion of the richest imagery, is often deficient in the spirit 
which ought to prevent the reader’s bemg cloyed with sweetness, 
and seldom moves any strong feeling, oi awakens any lofty 
sentiment 

The emotions in which they are most successful are those of 
love and tenderness They powerfully present the raptures of 
mutual afiection, the languishment of absence, and the ravings 
of disappointed passion They can even rise to the nobler 
feelings of devoted attachment, and generous disregard of 
selfish motives, but we look m vain for tiaits of vigour, of 
piide, or mdependence even m them numerous battles they 
seem to feel httle real sympathy with the combatants, and are 


® Ml Mill’s judgment on “SacontaM” 
B not, m general, favourable , but one 
passage is so just, and so well expressed, 
that I cannot refram from quoting it 
“ The poem, indeed, has some beautiful 
passages The courtship between SacontaM 
and Dushmanta (that is the name of the 
Img) IS dehcate and mterestmg , and the 
voikings of the passion on two amiable 
minds are naturally and vividly portrayed 
The picture of the fnendslup which exists 


between the three youthful maidens is ten- 
der and delightful , and the scene which 
takes place when Sacontald is about to 
leave the peaceful hermitage where she 
had happily spent her youth, her ex- 
pressions of tenderness to her friends, 
her affectionate parting with the domestic 
animals she had tended, and even ivith 
the flowers and trees in which she had 
delighted, breathe moie than pastoral 
sweetness ” 
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obliged to make up by hyperbolical description foi the -want of 
that aident spiiit which a Greek or Roman poet could easily 
transfer mto the bosom of his hero, while it glowed with all its 
feivour in his own ® 

The gieat strength of the Sanscrit poets, as well as their 
great dehght, is in description^ Their most frequent subjects 
aie scenes of lepose and meditation, amidst sequesteied woods 
and floweiy banks, fanned by fragrant gales and cooled by 
limpid waters, but they are not unsuccessful m cheerful and 
animated landscape. Such is the description of the countiy 
round Ujein in the ninth act of“Malati and M£dhava,” where 
mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glitteimg rivulets com- 
bine to form an extensive and a varied prospect The city 
occupies the centre of the view , its towers, temples, pmnacles, 
and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath , while the 
gloves on the banks refreshed with early ram, and the meadows 
biightenmg with the recent shower afford a luxuriant resting- 
place to the heavy-uddered kine Sometimes, also, they raise 
their efforts to the froivmng mountain and the gathering tem- 
pest Bhavabhiiti, in particular, excels m this higher sort of 
description His touches of wild mountain scenery m different 
places, and his description of the romantic rocks and solemn 
forests round the source of the Godaveri, are full of grandeur 
and sublimity Among his most impressive descriptions is one 
where his hero lepairs at midnight to a field of tombs, scarcely 
lighted by the flames of funeral pyres, and evokes the demons 
of the place, whose appearance, filling the air with their shrill 
cries and unearthly forms, is painted in dark and poweiful 
colours, while the sohtude, the moaning of the wmds, the 
hoaise sound of the brook, the waihng owl, and the long-drawn 
howl of the jackal, which succeed on the sudden disappearance 
of the spirits, almost surpass in effect the presence of their supei- 
natuial terrors ^ 

This taste for description is more striking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of their neighbours 

® The following speech of a stnphng reminds us of the “joys of combat” 
in one of Bhavabhiiti’ s plays, howevej, which delighted the northern wamor — 
“Boys The soldiers raise their bows and point their shafts 
Agamst you, and the hermitage is still remote 
Fly ' &c 

“ Lava Let the shafts fall Oh < this is glorious • ” 

’ [Of Humboldt’s Gosmos, vol u pp world — ^Ed ] 

403 — 408 (Otte’stiansl), where he treats ® Mdlatl and Mddhava, Act V, m 
of the descriptive poetry of the ancient, Wilson’s Thmti e of the. Hindoos 
as compared with that of the modem, 
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In Persian poets, for instance, a long desciiption of inanimate 
nature is raiely met Avitli Then genius is for the expic&sion 
of deep feelings oi of sublime conceptions, and, in their biicf 
and mdistinct attempts at desciiption, tliey attend exclusively 
to the sentiment excited by objects m the mind, quite neglecting 
the impiession which they make on the senses 

But a Sansciit poet, -without omitting the chaiacteiistic 
emotion, piesents all the elements fiom which it spnngs, de- 
lineates the peculiai featuies of the scene, and exhibits the 
whole in so pictuiesque a mannei, that a stiangei, even with 
his ignoiance of the names of plants and animals, might easily 
form a notion of the natine of an Indian landscape 

Thus, in a desciiption of a Peisian gaiden, the opening buds 
smile, the lose spieads foith all hei chaims to the intoxicated 
mghtmgale, the breeze bungs the lecol lections of youth, and 
the spring invites the youths and damsels to his biidal ]iavilion 
But the lovei is without enjoyment in this festival of natuie 
The passing nil lecalls the flight of time, the nightingale 
seems to lament the mconstancy of the lose, and to lemember 
that the wmtiy blast will soon scattei hei now blooming leaves 
He calls on the heavens to join then tears to his, and on the 
■wind to bcai his sighs to his obduiate fan 
A Hmdii poet, on the othei liand, lepiesents, pcrliaps, the 
deep shade of a giove, wheic the daik tam'ila mixes its branehes 
with the pale fohage of the nimba, and the mangoe tiee extends 
its ancient aiTus among the quiveiing leaves of the loftj’- pipala, 
some creepei twmes round the jambu, and flings out its floating 
tendrils fiom the topmost bough The asdea liangs down the 
long clusters of its glowing floweis, the raadhavi exhibits its snoiv- 
white petals, and othei tiees pour showeis of blossoms fiom 
their loaded blanches The air is filled with fiagiance, and is 
still, but for the hum of bees and the iippling of the passing nil 
The note of the c 6 il is fiom time to time heaid at a distance, 
01 the low muimm of the tui tie-dove on some neighbouring tiee 
The lover wanders foith into such a scene, and indulges his 
melancholy m this congemal seclusion He is soothed by the 
south wind, and softened by the languid odoui of the mangoe 
blossoms, till he sinks down oveijioweied m anaiboui of jessamine, 
and abandons himself to the thoughts of his absent mistress 
The figuies employed by the two nations paitake of this con- 
trast those of the Persians are conventional hints, which would 
scarcely convey an idea to a peison unaccustomed to them A 
beautiful woman’s form is a cypiess, hei locks are musk (in 
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blackness), lier eyes a languid narcissus, and tbe dimple m 
hei clim a well, but tbe Sanscrit similes, in which they deal 
moie than in metaphors, are m general new and appropriate, 
and aie sufficient, without pi evious knowledge, to place the pomts 
of resemblance in a vivid hcjht 

The Sansciit poets have, no doubt, commonplaces, and some 
of them as fanciful as those of the Persians but in general the 
topics seem diawn from the ^writer’s memoiy and imagmation, 
and not adopted from a common stock which has supphed the 
wants of a succession of foimer authois Having: said so much 
of the Hindd drama, and having anticipated the general character 
of Sansciit poetiy, I shall be more brief with what lemains 
The most voluminous as well as the most ancient and im- 
poitant portion of Hindu veise consists of the sacred 
and the epic or heioic poems On the sacred poems 
Ml Colebiooke has pronounced,^® that their “general style is 
hat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in 
lepetitions ” The specimens winch have been translated give 
no ground for questioning this decision 

Of the Vddas, the fiist pait, consisting of hymns, etc, can 
alone be classed with poetiy, and however sublime their doc- 
times, it appears that the same piaise cannot be extended to 
them composition 

The extiacts tianslated by Mr Colebrooke, Ram Mohan E^i, 
and Sir W Jones, and the laige specimen in the “Oiiental 
Magazme” for December, 1825, afibid no sign of imagination, 
and no example of vigour of thought or fehcity of diction 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayeis and 
hymns in Colebrooke’s “Tieatise on the Rehgious Ceiemonies 
of the Hmdus”^^ 

Next in succession to the V^das comes the gieat heroic poem 
of the “Ramayana,” which commemorates the con- Heroic po- 
quest of Ceylon The author, V^lmiki, is said to 
have been contemporaiy with the event, but not even 
a poet would invest a bvmg warrior with supeinatuial poweis. 


® [Hindii ■writers on rhetoric give lists 
of these stock epithets for the instruction 
of their readers see Sahztya Drapana, 
vn 590 — Ed] 

Asiattc Researches, vol x p 425 
’* A cursory view of the portion of 
the Rig Veda, translated by Mr Rosen, 
does not raise our opinion of those 
works It seems -to be a collection of 
siort hymns addressed to the gods of 


the elements and the heavenly bodies, 
conveying praises and petitions, little 
varied, and but rarely sho'Wing signs of 
a poetic spirit The 'topics of praise 
appear to be confined to the effect of 
each god’s power on the material world , 
and the piayers are even less spiritual, 
bemg, in a great majority of instances, 
for wealth alone 

See p 99, and Book IV Ch i. 
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01 would give him an army of apes foi allies A consideiable 
peiiod must have elapsed hefoie the leal ciicumstances of the 
stoiy weie sufficiently foigotten to admit of such bold embel- 
lishments This aigument, however, shows the eaily date of 
the heio, without im^iugning the antiquity of the poem Of 
that theie can be no dispute, foi the language appioaehes 
neaier than any other Sansciit poem to the eaily fomi used in 
the Vedas, and an epitome is intioduccd into the “ Malul 
Bharata,” itself the woik of a remote age 
This last iioem is asciibed to V 3 ^'^sa, the autlior of the Vedas, 
Tiie“Mnhfi cyo-witncss of tlic cxploits which it lecoids 

Bh'tnt'i’ Within the poem itself is an acknowledgment tliat 

it was put into its picsent foim by Sauti, who leceived it 
thiough anotlici peison fiom Vyasa 24,000 vcises out of 
100,000 are alleged, m tlie same place, to be the woik of the 
oiiginal poet^^ Its pretensions to such icmote antiquity aie 
dispioved by the advanced stage of the language, and the 
mention of Yavanas^^ (if that tenn be applied to the Giceks) 
shows that some poi tion is of later date than the middle of the 
fouitli centuiy befoie Chnst But theic seems no giouud to 
question the opinion of one well quabfied to judge that it was 
familial to the Hindus at least two or thiee cen tunes befoie 
Chnst It illustrates the date of both woiks to obseive that, 
although the heroes m both aie incai nations of Vishnu, Rama 
commonly appeals thioughout the poem in his human cha- 
ractei alone, and though Cnshna is sometimes declaied to be 
the Supieme Being in a human fonn, jmt his actions imiilj’’ no 
such divinity, and the passages in which his identity with the 
rulei of the universe aie most cleaily stated may be suspected 
of being the production of a later penod than the lest 
With the exception oflkli Colebiooke (who includes them m 
his censure of the sacied poetiy), all who have lead the heioic 
poems in the onginal are enthusiastic in then piaise, and then 
beauties have been most felt by those whose own productions 
entitle then judgment to most lespect Nor is this admiration 
confined to critics who have peculiarly devoted themselves to 
Oriental literatuie Milman and Schlegel vie with Wilson and 
Jones m then applause, and fiom one or other of those wiiters 


Oriental Magazine, vol ui p 133 
'' Translation at the place just referred 
to, and Professor Wilson, Asiatic Ite- 
searches, vol sv p 101 

Oriental Magazine, vol in p 133 
[Prof Lassen {/ ticZ Altei thumsl,unde,-vo\ i) 


maintains that the pnncipal part of the 
Mahit bhiirata is “ alter als die Herrschaft 
des Buddlnsmus,” i e than Asoka’s time 
—Ed] 

Preface to the Fis/uiw Purana, p ix 
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■we leain tlie simplicity and oiiguiality of tlie composition , the 
sublimity, giace, and pathos of paiticulai passages , the natural 
dignity of the actois , the holy puiity of the manneis, and the 
inexhaustible feitihty of imagination in the authors From such 
evidence, and not fiom tianslations in piose, we should foim our 
opinions of the oiiginals If we were obliged to judge fiom such 
ot those hteral veisions as we possess m English (which aie 
mostlj?- fiom the " Rdmdyana”), we should be unable to discover 
anj^ of the beauties dwelt on, except simplicity, and should 
conceive the poems to be chiefly characteiized by extreme flat- 
ness and piohxity Some of the poetical tianslations exhibit^^;^ 
poitions moie woithy of the encomiums bestowed on them The 
specimens of the “Maha Bhaiata” which appealed, in blank 
veise, in the "Onental Magazine,”^’ aie of this last desciiption 
It is tiue that, though selections, and improved by compression, 
they aie still tediously difiuse, but they contain many spirited 
and poetical passages* the similes, in paiticular, aie short, 
simple, and pictuiesque and, on the whole, tlie._author must 
be_acknowledged to tiead, at whatevei distance, on the path of 
Homei “ ' 

The episode of "Nala and Damayanti,” in the same poem,^** 
being a domestic story, is bettei fitted than battles to the Hindd 
genius, and is a model of beautiful simplicity Among the other 
episodes in the same poem (as it now stands) is the “ Bhagavad 
Gitd,” which is supposed to be the woik of a much later age 
It IS a poetical exposition of the doctiines of a particular school 
of theology, and has been admired for the clearness and beauty of 
the language and illustiations Whatevei may be its meiits as 
to clearness, it deserves high piaise for the skill with which it is 
adapted to the oiigmal epic, and foi the tenderness and elegance 
of the nanative by means of which it is mtioduced 

The legendaiy pait of the PurAnas may be regarded as belong- 
ing to this description of poetry Some of the extracts introduced 
by Colonel Kennedy in his “Researches mto TTmdti Mythology” 
aie spiiited and poetical 

The portion of the “ R^im^yana ” of B6dhayana, tianslated by 
Mr Elhs in the “ Oiiental Magazine ” foi September, 1826, is 
more comfoimable to European taste than the other translations , 
but it seems doubtful, fiom the note in page 8, whethei it is 

For December, 1824, and March and Translated by the Rev H H Mil- 

September, 1825 [These have been since man 

, republished in Professor Wilson’s Translated by Mr (afterwards Sir 

Worls, vol lu pp 290 — 341 — Ed ] Charles) Wdhms, m 1784 
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designed to bo cl Bteial ticiiisla/tion , atid, coTisec|ueiitly, it Ccuniot 
safely be taken as a specimen of TTindfi poetry. 

The “ Meghadfita ” is an excellent example of purely 
Descnptno descuptive poetiy A spiiit banished fiom heaven 
charges a cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and desciibes 
the countiies ovei which it will have to pass 

The poet avails himself of the favouiite Hindfi topic of the 
settmg in of the lainy season, amidst assembled clouds and 
mutteiing thunder, the levival of nfituie fiom its pievious 
languoi, the lejoicing of some animals at the appioach of ream, 
and the long lines of ciiines and otliei migiatoiy buds that 
appeal in the higliei legions of the sky he desciibes the vaiied 
landscape and the numeious cities ovei wliicli the cloud is to 
pass, inteispeising allusions to the talcs whicli arc associated with 
tlie diffeient scenes 

Intel mixed with the whole aie the lamentcations of the exile 
himself, and his lecollections of all the beauties and enjoyments 
fiom which he is excluded 

The desciiption is less exubeiant than in most poems, but it 
does not escape the tameness which has been elscwheie asenbed 
to Sansciit veise 

The " Gita Gdvinda, oi Songs of Jaya Ddva," are the only 
Pxstorai specimens I know of puie pastoial They exhibit, in 
peifection, the luxuiiant imageiy, the voluptuous softness, and 
the want of vigoui and iiiteiest which foim the beauties and 
defects of the Hindu school 

They aie distinguished also by the use of conceits, which, as 
the author hved as late as the fouitecnth centuiy, aie, peihaps, 
maiks of the taste intioduced by the Mahometans 

I have seen no specimen of Hindu satue Some of their 
Satire diamatic peifoimances seem to paitake of this cha- 
ractei Judgmg fiom the heaviness of the ludicious paits 
occasionally intioduced into the legulai plays, I should not 
expect to find much success m this depai tment 
Though theie aie seveial othei poetical Avoiks tianslated. 
Tales and cuougli has, pciliaps, been said on this subject, considei- 

fabies little value of opinions foimed on such giounds 

An impoitant pait of the Hindu liteiatuie, liowevei, still lemains 
to be noticed, in then tales and fables , in both of which species 
of composition they appear to have been the mstiuctois of all 

Translated by Professor Wilson, and "* Asiatic Researches, vol ul p 185 

? ST* Q 'vitb the original Sanscrit, m “ See Wilson’s Hindoo Rt ama, Tol in 

p 97, &c of the Appendix 
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tlie lest of mankind The most ancient fables (those of Bidpai) 
have been found almost unchanged in their Sansciit diess, and 
to them almost all the fabulous lelations of othei countiies have 
been cleaily tiaced The comphcated scheme of story -tellmg, 
tale Avitlim tale, like the “ Aiabian Nights,” seems also to be of 
then mvention, as aie the subjects of many well-known tales 
and romances both Oriental and European In then native form, 
they aie told with simplicity, and not without spirit and interest 
It is remarkable, however, that the taste for description seems 
here to have changed sides, the Hmdd. stones having none of those 
goigeous and picturesque accompaniments which aie so capti- 
vating in the Arabian and Persian tales 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FINE ARTS 


Music 

The Hmdd music appeals, fiom the account of Sir W Jones ^ 
and Ml Pateison, to be systematic and refined j 

They have eighty-four modes,® of which thiity-six aie m 
general use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar ex- 
pression, and the power of moving some particular sentiment or 
afiiection 

They are named from the seasons of the year and the hours of 
the day and mght, and are each considered to possess some qualitjfe 
appropriate to the time 

Musical science is said to have declined like all otheis, and, 
certainly, the present aiis do not give to an unlearned ear the 
impression of any such variety or comphcation They aie 


“ By Jlr Colebrooke, the Baron de 
Sacy, and Professor Wilson 

As a guide to further inquuy into 
the Indian origin of European hctions, 
consult the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol i p 156 [This is 
Professor Wilson's paper on the Pancha- 
tantra, reprinted in his Collected Broils, 
vol lY PI) 1 — 80 See also his papers on 
the Kathd sant Sdgara of Somadeva, 
Collected Works, vol ui pp 156 — 268 , 
vol n pp 81 — 159 — Ed] 

* Asiatic Researches, vol m p 55 
® Ibid vol IX p 445 

® SirW Jones explains that these inodes 


are not to be confounded ivith our modern 
modes which result from the system of 
accords now estabhshed in Europe The 
Indian modes are formed partly “by 
givmg the lead to one or other of our 
twelve sounds, and varying, m seven dif- 
ferent ways, the position of the semitones ” 
This gives thennmbei of eighty -four, which 
has been letained, although many of the 
ongmal, oi rather possible, modes have 
been dispensed with, and the number 
made up by aids diawn “from the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and the mutilation of the 
regular scales " 
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almost all of one soit, lemaikablj^ sweet and plaintive, and dis- 
tingiiisliable at once fiom the melodies of any othoi nation To 
do them justice, however, they should be heaid fiom a single 
voice, 01 accompanied by the vina, which has been called the 
Indian lyie 

The usual peifoimance is by a band of fiddles and diums beaten 
with the fingeis It is loud and unmusical, and would diovn 
the voices of the singeis if they weic not excited to a pitch that 
is fatal to aU delicacy oi softness ^ 

Paintvng 

Paintinff is still m the lowest stage AYalls of houses aie often 
painted in water colouis, and sometimes in oils Tlie subjects 
aie mytholog}’’, battles, piocessions, wiestlcis, male and female 
figuies, and animals, with no landscape, oi at best a tice oi two, 
01 a building stuck in without any knowledge of peispectivc, oi 
any attention to light and shade Of the woiks of otliei 
nations they most resemble the paintings on the walls of 
Egjqitian tombs They have also pictuies of a small size in a 
soit of distempei, which, m addition to tlie above subjects, 
include likenesses of individuals 

The Hmdds have often beautifully illuminated inanusciipts, but 
the othei ornaments aie bettei executed than the figiiics If 
portiaits weie not spoken of as common in the diaraas, I should 
suspect that they liad learned this ait fiom the Mussulmans, by 
whom (m spite of the discouiagemont given by the Mahometan 
leligion) they aie veiy fai suipassed 

Scvlj^ture 

One would expect that sculptuie would be earned to high 
peifection among a people so devoted to polytheism , and it 
ceitamly is not foi want of employment that it has failed to 
attam to excellence Besides innumeiable images, all caves 
and temples aie coveied with statues and leliefs, and the lattei 
aie often bold, including complicated gioups, and expiessmg 
various passions They aie sometimes veiy spiiited, and neither 
the sculptuies noi pamtmgs fail to pioduce veiy fine specimens 
of glace m figuie and attitude, but theie is a total ignoiance 

^ It IS but fair to give the following of hearing, in most parts of India, are re- 
opinion from a jierson eminently qualified garded bj their scientific bi ethren in much 
to judge (m the 0? lental Quai to ly Maya- the "same light as a ballad-singer at the 
zine, for December, 1825, p 197) — “We comer of the street by the primo sopiauo 
luay add that the only native singers and of the Itahan Opera ” 
players whom Europeans are in the avay 
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of anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious appearances 
of the limbs and muscles, together with a disiegaid of pio- 
poition between different figures, and a want of skill in gioup- 
ing, which must entirely exclude the best of the Hmdu sculp- 
ture from coming into the most lemote compaiison with European 
woiks of art. 


Architecture 

The numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture, and if any confi- 
dence can be given to the claims of the books of which flag- 
men ts still remam, they seem early to have been acquainted 
with the science 

A candid and judicious le view of the extant woiks on aichi- 
tecture is contained in a late essay by an intelhgent native, 
where also the system taught by them is ably developed ® 

The principles of the art seem, by this essay, to have been 
well understood, and numeious rules appear to have been 
deiived fiom them 

The various mouldings, twelve in numbei, are described , 
some (the cyma, toro, cavetto, etc) aie the same as our own, 
and a few are peculiar The forms and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatuies aie given, how fully, 
in some cases, may be conjectured from there bemg sixty-foui 
sorts of bases Theie are no fixed oiders, but the height of a 
column may vaiy from six to ten diameteis, and its proportions 
legulate, though not strictly, those of the capitals, intercolum- 
niations, etc This place does not admit of any specification of 
the rules of aichitecture, or anything beyond a general notion 
of the native buildings which are now to be seen m India The 
style of those structuies has been supposed to resemble those of 
Egypt It does so only in the massy charactei both of the 
buildings and the mateiials, and in the quantity of sculpture on 
some desciiptions of edifices The practice of building high 
toweis at gateways is also similar, but in Egypt theie is one on 
each side, and in India onlj’- one ovei the gateway 

Some few of the Egyptian columns bear a lesemblance to 
some in the cave temples , but these aie all the points in which 
any similarity can be discovered 

The two most stiiking featuies m Egyptian architecture aie, 
the use of pyramids, and the manner in which the sides of 

® Essay on Hind'^i At cintectut e, by Edm Edz, published by the Oriental Translation 
Fund 
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Gveiy building slop© inwaids until tlioy rcacli the top, where 
they meet a flat loof with a paiticularly bold and dec]) coiTiice 
Neithei of these chaiactemtics is to be found m India Py- 
lamidal loofs to the halls befoie temples aic not uncommon, 
but they aie hollow within, and suppoited by walls or pillara 
Solid pyiamids aie unlmown , and even the loofs aie divei si- 
ded on the outside with acioteiia and othei oinaments, that 
take away all i esemblance to the Egyptian pyiamids Walls 
aie always peipendiciilai, and thougli toiveis of temples dimmish 
giadually, yet they do so in a maunei pccuhai to themselves, 
and beai as much i esemblance to oui slciidci steeples as to the 
bioad masses of Egyptian aichitcctuic Tlic}', m fact, liold 
an inteimediate place between both, but liavc little likciie'>s 
to eithei 

In the south they aie gcncially a succession of stone'!, each 
naiiowei than the one below it, and noith of the God 'u oil 
they moie fiequcntl}* taper upwaids, but with an outuaid cuiwc 
m the side, b}’- means of uhich theie is a gieatei swell neai the 
middle than even at the base They do not come quite to a 
point, but aie crowmed by a flattened dome oi some moie 
fanciful termination, over w Inch is, in all cases, a high jnnnaclo 
of metal gilt, or else a tndent, oi othei emblem peculiai to the 
god Though plainei than the lest of the temple, the towers 
aie nevei quite plain, and aie often stuck over w'lth jnnnacles, 
and coveied vutli other oinaments of every dcsciiption 

The sanctuaiy is ahvays a small, ncaily' cubical chamber, 
scaicely hghted by one small dooi, at winch the woi'slnppei pie- 
sents his ofleiing and picfei*s Ins supplication In veiy small 
temples this is the ivhole building , but in othei s it is sui mounted 
by the towei, is appioached tlnough s])aciou& halls, and is sui- 
lounded by comts and colonnades, including other temples and 
leligious buildings At Seiingam theie aie seven difleient en- 
closures, and the outer one is near foui miles in cucumfeience'^ 
The colonnades which line the interior of the comts, oi form 
approaches to the temple, aie often so deep as to leqiiiie many 
lows of piUais, which aie generally high, slendei, and delicate, 
but thickly set Gothic aisles have been compaied to avenues 
of oaks, and these might be likened to gioves of palm tiees 

Theie are often lower colonnades, in wdiich, and in many 
other places, aie highly-wi ought columns, round, square, and 
octagon, 01 mixing all thiee , sometimes cut into the shape of 


Orme's Indostan, vol i p 182 
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vases, and hung with chains oi garlands, sometimes decoiated 
with the foims of ammals, and sometimes partly composed of 
gioups of human figuies 

Clusteis of columns and pilasteis are fiequent in the moie 
solid paits of the building, where, also, the numbei of sahent 
and letning angles, and the coriespondmg bieaks in the enta- 
blature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect 
The posts and Imtels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep boideis of mouldings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, floweis, fruits, men, 
animals, and imaginary beings , in short, of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise These 
aiabesques, the running patterns of plants and cieepers m par- 
ticular, aie often of an elegance scarcely equalled in any othei 
part of the woild 

The walls are often filled with sculp tuies in relief, exhibiting 
animated pictures of the wars of the gods and othei legends 
Gioups of mythological figures, likewise, often run along the 
fiieze, and add great iichness to the entablature^ 

Temples, such as have been described, aie sometimes found 
assembled in considerable numbers At the luins of Bhu- 
vaneswaia, in Oiissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye in any direction from the gieat tower without taking into 
- the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none 
less than fifty or sixty, and some fiom 150 to 180 feet high ® 
Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the iiver Turn 
badia, are of still moie magnificent dimensions 

But, notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect pio- 
duced by the Hindu pagodas never equals the simple majesty 
and symmetry of a Giecian temple, nor even the giandeui 
aiising fiom the swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque 
The extensive parts of the building want height, and the high 
ones aie deficient in bieadth , theie is no combmation between 
the difierent parts, and the geneial result jiroduces a con- 
viction that, in this art, as in most other things,* the Hindus 
display more richness and beauty m details than greatness in 
the conception of the whole The cave temples, alone, exhibit 
boldness and grandeur of design. 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens 

’ There are some beautiful specimens splendid works of the Darnells e\hibit m 
of Hindu architectme m Tod’s Rajasthan perfection every siiecies of cave or temjile 
The work of Rdm Edz shows the details in all the wide range of India 
everywhere employed, as well as the ® Mr Stirlmg, dsiancEescarc7ics,vol xv 

general architecture of the south , but the p 307 

N 
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of temples, IS that of gieat antiquity and sanctity, accompanied 
with a soit of lomantic mysteiy, winch ncithei the nature of the 
leligion itself, noi the familiaiity occasioned by the daily sight 
of its ceiemonies, seems suited to inspiie 

Though in temples of iccciit foiiiiation tlicic is sometimes a 
mixtuie of the Mahometan style, 3 mt the gencial cliaiactei of 
these buildings is stiikingly oiiginal, and unlike the stiucluics 
of othei nations ^Yc may lufei liom this that the juinciples of 
the ait were established in eaily times , but we have no leason 
to tliinlj; that aii}'^ of the gicat woiks winch now attiact adinna- 
tion aie of vei}’’ ancient date Even the caves have no claim to 
gieat antiquit}’- The insciiptions, ni a chai actor v Inch was in 
use at least thiee centuiics befoic Chiist, and vlnch has long 
been obsolete, would lead us to bcho\ e that the Bauddha cavc'^ 
must be oldei than the Chiistian eia,'’ but those of the Ilindus 
aie shown bejmnd doubt, fioin the mythological subjects on 
then walls, to be at least as modem as the eighth oi ninth 
centuiy^® The sculptuied woiks at jMahd Balipuiam, south of 
Madias, have been earned back to the icmotest cia, but the 
accounts on the spot assign then constnictioii to the twelfth oi 
thirteenth centuiics aftei Chiist, and the sculptuics on the walls 
aifoid a peifect confiiination of the tiadilion 

Some of the most celebiatcd binlt tcmjdcs aio of veij’’ modem 
date Tlie pagoda of Jagannath (of winch we have heaid so 
much), and the Black Pagoda in the same distiict, ha\c been 
mentioned as among the most ancient of Hindu tcmjiles , yet 
the fiist IS w'ell known to have been completed in AD 1108, 
and the second in AD 1241 Manj* of the othei gieat temples 
aie doubtless much oldei than tins, but tlieie aie no pioofs of 
the great antiquity of anj’ of them, and some piesumptions to the 
contiary 


The palaces aie moic likely to adopt innovations than the 
temples, but man}'- letam the Hindu chaiacter, though con- 
stiucted m compaiatively recent times 
The oldest of these show little plan, oi else have been so often 
added to, that the oiigmal plan is lost Being geneiall}' of 
solid construction, and wnth teiiaced loofs, the facility is great 
of buildmg one house on the loof of anothei , so that, besides 


® An extensive Bauddha cave is men- 
tioned by the Chinese travellei in the v erv 
beginning of the fifth centuiy, and must 
have been excavated in the fourth at 
latest— /owinaZ of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, vol V p 103 

Mr Erskine, Transactions of the 


lAtciaiy Society of Bonibay, and Professor 
Wilson, Mackenzie Papci s, Pieface, p Ivx 
*' Pi ofe«sor Wilson, Mackenzie Papers, 
Inti eduction, p Kxi 

*- Stilling's Orissa, Asiatic Researches, 
vol XV pp 315, 327 
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spieading towards the sides, they -aie piled upwaids to a gieat 
height, and with great niegiilaiity 

They geneially contain small couits sui rounded with high 
buildings, sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the tiees 
best adapted foi that puipose Theie is always a deep> colon- 
nade lound each couit 

The gieat looms of state aie upstaiis, closed round like ouis, 
not 1 mining to the whole height of the house and open at one 
side like Mahometan divans The staiis are naiiow and steep, 
and cut out of the thickness of the wall 

The same lemaiks apply to the piivate houses, which aie 
baldly entitled to come undei the head of architectuie 

Those of iich people have a small court or two, with 
buildings lound, almost always teriaced, sometimes left m the 
full glaie, of the white stucco, sometimes colouied of a dusky 
led, and the walls sometimes painted with tiees oi mythological 
and othei stones All aie as ciowded and ill-aiianged as can 
be imagined 

Pei haps the gieatest of all the Hmdii woiks aie the tanks, 
which aie leseivoiis for watei, of which theie aie two kmds, 
one dug out of the eaith, and the othei foimed by damming up 
the mouth of a valley In the foimei case theie are stone or 
othei steps all round, down to the watei, geneially the whole 
length of each face, and in many instances temples lound the 
edge, and little shiines down the steps In the othei sort these 
additions aie confined to the embankment The dug tanks aie 
often neai toivns, for bathing, etc, but they aie also made use 
offer irrigation The dams aie always foi the latter purpose 
Many of them aie of vast extent, and the embankments aie mag- 
nificent woiks, both m respect to their elevation and solidity 
Some of them foim lakes, many miles m circumfeience, and 
Avatei gieat tiacts of countiy 

One species of Hindu well is also lemaikable It is fiequently 
of gieat depth and of consideiable bieadth The late ones aie 
often lound, but the moie ancient, square They aie surrounded, 
for then whole depth, with galleiies, in the rich and massy 
style of Hmdu woiks, and have often a broad flight of steps, 
which commences at some distance from the well, and passes 
undei pait of the galleiies down to the water 

The most chaiacteristic of the Hmdfi bridges are composed 
of stone posts, seveial of which foim a piei, and which aie con- 
nected by stone beams Such bridges are common in the south 
of India Others are on thick pieis of masoniy, with nairow 
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Gothic aiclies, but then antiqmtj' is doubtfiil, noi docs it appeal 
that the eaity Hindus knew the aich, oi could consti net vaults 
01 domes, otheiinse tlian bj’’ layera of stone, piojecting be^'ond 
those beneath, as in the Tieasui}' of Atieus in j\r 3 ’conre 

Among othei species of aichitectuie must be mentioned the 
columns and aiches, oi latlici gatcwa 3 -s, elected in lionoui of 
^nctolles Theie is a higlily-ivi ought example of the column, 
120 feet high, at Gill t<5i, which is lepiesentcd in Tod’s “Rajas- 
than”^'’ Of the tiiumphal aiches (if that teim ina^* be ajiplied 
to squaie openings), the finest example is at Barnagar, in the 
noitli of Guzeidt It is nidced among the nchest specimens of 
Hindu ait 


CHAPTER YIII 
OTHER -HITS 

Of the Indian manufactuies, the most icmaikable is that of 
ii'ciTMig cotton cloth, the beauty and delicac}' of which v as so 
long admiied, and which in finene'^s of textuie has never j’et 
been appioached m an}" otliei counti^' 

Tlieii silk manufactuies wcic also excellent, and veiy piobabl}’ 
knovTi to them, as well as the ait of obtammg the mateiial, at 
a vei}’- eaily peiiod ^ 

Gold and silvei biocade weic also favouiite, and peihaps, 
oiigmal, manufactuies of India 

The biilliancy and peimanenc\' of inanj' of then dyes has not 
Dyeing yet been equalled in Euiope 

'W'oikmgin Then taste foi minute oinament fitted them to excel 
in goldsmiths’ woik 

Then fame foi jewels oiigmated moie in the bounty of natuie 
than m then own skill , foi then taste is so bad that thej* give 
a piefeience to jmllow peails and table diamonds, and then 
settmg IS compaiativelj'" lude, though they often combine then 
jewelleiy into veij'- goigeous ornaments 

Their waj’’ of working at all tiades is veiy sunjile, and then 
tools few and portable A smith bnngs liis small amol, and the 
peculiai soit of bellows winch lie uses, to the house where he is 
wanted A carpenter does so \\ith moie ease, working on the 

fiooi, and securmg any object with his toes as easily as ^vlth his 
hands 

uS' -Ed] 

i s A\ orks are the latest * IMr Colehrooke, Asiatic Jicscai cTies, 

snei best aurhontj- on Hindu aichitectuie vol v p 61 
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CHAPTER IX 

AGRICULTURE 

The nafcuie of the soil and climate makes agricultuie a simple 
ait A light plough, which he daily cairies on his shoiildei to 
the field, is sufficient, with the help of two small oxen, to enable 
the husbandman to make a shallow fanow in the suiface, in 
which to deposit the giain Sowing is often pei formed by a 
soit of dull (it IS scaicely entitled to the addition of plough), 
which sheds the seed thiough five or six hollow canes, and a 
boaid, on which a man stands, serves foi a haiiow A hoe, a 
mattock, and a few other articles, complete the implements of 
husbandly. Reaping is peiformed with the sickle the gram 
is tiodden out by cattle, bi ought home in carts, and kept in 
laige dry pits under giound The fields, though the bounds of 
each are carefully marked, are generally unenclosed, and 
nothmg inteirupts then continuity, except occasional varieties 
in the crops 

But although the Indian agricultuie has such a character of 
simplicity, theie are some peculiarities m it which call forth 
certain sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, and 
there are some descriptions of cultivation to which the foimer 
character does not at all apply 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, but 
a great part of the winter crop lequires artificial irrigation 
This IS afforded by rivers, brooks, and ponds , but chiefly by 
wells In the best parts of the country theie is a well in eveiy 
field, from which water is conveyed m channels, and received 
in little beds, divided by low ridges of eaith It is laised by 
oxen in a large bucket, or rather hag, of pliant leather, which 
has often an mgenious contrivance, by which it empties itself 
when drawn up 

In some sods it is necessary, every three or fom’ years, to 
eradicate the weeds by deep ploughing, which is done with a 
heavy plough, drawn by bufialoes, at a season when the giound 
IS saturated with moisture Manure is little used for general 
cultrvatron, but is required m quantities for sugar cane, and 
many other sorts of produce Many sorts also require to be 
fenced , and are sometimes surrounded by mud walls, but usually 
by hrgh and impenetrable hedges of cactus, euphorbrum, aloe. 
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and otliei stiong piicldy plants, as Avell as l^y oilier thorny 
bushes and creepers 

One great labour rs to scare away the flocks of biuls, which 
devour a great part of the harvest nr sjute of all piocautions 
Scarecrows have some effect, but the chief dependence rs on a 
man, who stands on a high wooden stage ovci looking the field, 
shouting, and throwing stones fiom a sling, ^vhlch is so contll^ed 
as to make a loud crack at every dischaigc 

The Indians understood rotation of ci ops, though then almost 
inexhaustible soil renders it often unncccssai}’- They class the 
soils with great minuteness, and arc well infoimcd about the 
produce for which each rs best, and the mode of cultivation 
which it requires They have the inpidicious piacbice of mixing 
different kinds of gram in one field, sometimes to come up to- 
gether, and sometimes in succc'^siou 

Some of the facts mentioned affect ai lines and liavclleis 
At pardiculai seasons, the whole face of tire country rs as open 
and passable as the road, except near villages and sti earns, 
where the high enclosures form narrow lanes, and aie gieat 
obstructions to bodies of passengers Large u atcr -coui'ses, or 
ducts, by which water is drawn from irreis or ponds, also form 
serious obstacles 

These remarks are always liable to exceptions from varieties 
in different parts of India, and in the rice countries, as Bengal 
and the coast of Coromandel, the}’’ are almost inapjrlicable 
There, the lice must be completely flooded, often requires to he 
transplanted at a certain stage, and is a particularly laborious 
and disagreeable sort of cultivation 


CHAPTER X 

co]\nrERCE 

Though many articles of luxury are mentioned in Menu, it 
Extemii does not appear that any of them were the produce of 

couiTnorcs ^ 

loieign countries Then ahuir dance, however, proves 
that there was an open trade between the different parts of 

There is one passage in the Code’- in winch interest on 
money lent on risk is sard to he fixed by ‘"men well ac- 
quainted with sea voyages, 01 journeys by land'’ As the word 

Ch vm 1 156, 157 
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used in the oiigmal for sea is not applicable to any inland wateis, 
the fact may he considered as established, that the Hindus navi- 
gated the ocean as eaily as the age of the Code, but it is pro- 
bable that their enteiprise was confined to a coasting trade 
An intercourse with the Mediteiranean no doubt took place 
at a still earlier peiiod , but it is uncertain whethei it was cai- 
ried on by land, oi partly by sea, and, in either case, whethei 
the natives of India took a share in it beyond their own limits ^ 
It seems not improbable that it was in the hands of the Aiabs, 
and that part crossed the nariow sea fiom the coast on the west 
of Sind to Muscat, and then passed through Aiabia to Egypt 
and Syiia, while another blanch might go by land, oi along the 
coast to Babylon and Persia^ Our fiist clear accounts of the 
seas west of India give no signs of trade cairied on by Indians in 
that direction Heaichus, who commanded Alexandei’s fleet (in 
326 BC), did not meet a single ship m coasting fiom the Indus 
to the Euphiates, and expressly says that fishing boats weie 
the only vessels he saw, and those only in particular places, and 
in small numbers Even in the Indus, though there were boats, 
they weie few and small, for, by Arrian’s account, Alexander 
was obliged to build most of his fleet himself, includmg aU the 
larger vessels, and to man them with sailois from the Meditei- 
ranean ^ The same author, in enumeiatmg the Indian classes, 
says of the fourth class (that of tiadesmen and artisans), “ of 
this class also are the ship-builders and the sailois, as many 
as navigate the livers from which we may infei that, as 
far as his knowledge went, there weie no Indians employed on 
the sea 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of 
India are furnished by a writer of the second century Trade from 
before Christ,® whose knowledge only extended to the coast 
inteicouise between Egypt and the south of Aiabia, but who 
mentions cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported. 


^ [VVhetlier Ophir is to be looked for 
in India, or, as seems more piobable, m 
tbe “ Golden Chersonese” or Malacca, it 
is almost certain that some of the articles 
brought by the Phoenician and Jewish 
fleets m Solomon’s days came from India 
(see 1 King X 22) The Hebrew words 
are evidently foreign, and probably of 
Indian, origm , thus Lof, “ ape,” seems to 
be the SanskiitZ,apt, thulLi, “a peacock,” 
IS probably the Tamil tokei, and s/ien- 
habhim, “ ivoiy,” is explained by Gesenius 
as a contraction foi shen-hd-ibhim, the 


latter part being the Sanskrit tbJia, “ an 
elephant,” with the Hebrew article pre- 
fixed — ^Ed ] 

^ Vmcent’s Commerce <xnd Navigation 
of the Ancients, \o\ ii pp 357 — 370 
See Expeditio Alexandi i, book vi pp 
235, 236, ed 1704, and Indica, chap xvm 
p 332, of the same edition 
® Indica, chap xu p 325 
® Agatharchides presented m Diodorus 
and Photius See Vincent’s Commerce and 
Navigation of the Ancients, vol n p 25 
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and wlio, moiGOVcr, cxpiGssly sttilcs tho/t sl)ip.s Cfiinc fiom India, 
to the poits of Sabffica (the modem Yemen) Fiom all that 
appeals in this aiithoi wo slioiild conclude that tlic tiado was 
entiiely in the hands of the Aiabs ^ 

It is not till the fiist centuiy aftei Chiist that we obtain a 
distinct account of the com sc of this tiade, and a complete 
enumeiation of the commodities which wcic the objects of it 
This IS given in the “Pciiplus of the Fiythi.ean Sea,” appaiently 
the woik of an expeiienced piactical sailoi in thatpait of the 
ocean He desciibcs the whole coast of the lied »Sca, and of the 
south-east of Aiabia, and that of India, fiom the Indus loimd 
Cape Com 01 in, to a point high upon the coast of Coiomandel , 
and gives accounts of the commeicc earned on within tliose limits, 
and in some places beyond them Fiom this wiiLei it appeals 
that, neaily until this time, the ships fiom India continued to 
Cl OSS the mouth of tlie Pcisian Gulf, and cicep along the shoie of 
Arabia to the mouth of the Kcd Sea, but that, at a lecent peiiod, 
the Gieeks fiom Eg3’-pt, if not all navigatoi-,, used to quit the 
coast soon aftei leaving the Red Sea, and stietch acioss the Indian 
Ocean to the coast of Malabar 

The trade thus earned on was vciy extensive, but appeals to 
have been conducted bj'’ Gicoks and Aiabs Aiabia is de- 
sciibed as a countiy filled vith pilots, sailois, and pcisons con- 
cerned in commeicial business , but no mention is made of anj^' 
similai description of peisons among the Indians, noi is theie 
any allusion to Indians out of then own countiy except that 
they aie mentioned ivith the Aiabs and Gieeks, as forming a 
mixed population, who were settled in small numbeis on an 
island neai the mouth of the Red Sea, supposed to be Socotia 
So much, indeed, weie the Aiabs the caiiieis of the Indian 
tiade, that in Pliny’s time their settlers filled the western shores 
of Ceylon, and were also found estabhshed on the coast of 

trade® Malabar'^ But in the same work (the “Penplus”) 
the Indians are represented as actively engaged in the 
traffic on their own coast There were boats at the Indus to 
receive the cargoes of the ships which were unable to entei the 
liver on account of the bai at its mouth, fishmg boats were 
vept m employ near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay to 
plot vessels coming to Baiygaza, oi Baioch, where, then as 
now, they were exposed to dangei from the extensive banks of 


Vincent s Commet ce and Navigation of the Ancients, vol ii p 283 
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mud, and fiom tlie lapid use of the tides Fiom Baidcli, 
southwaid, the coast was studded with ports, which the author 
calls local empoiia, and which, we may infer, were visited hy 
vessels employed’ in the coasting trade, hut it is not till the 
authoi has got to the coast on the east of Cape Comorin, that ' 
he fiist speaks of laige vessels which ciossed the Bay of Bengal 
to the Ganges and to Clnyse, which is probably Sumatra, oi the 
Malay peninsula This last circumstance is in complete Trade from 
accoi dance with the accounts deiived fiom the east, coast 
hy which the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem eaily 
to have been distinguished by their maiitime enterprise fiom 
then countiymen on the west of India It is probable, from the 
natuie of the countiies which they water, that at the same time 
when hleaiehus saw so little sign of commerce on the Indus, the 
Ganges may have been covered with boats, as it is at this 
moment, and as the number of ancient and civilized kingdoms 
on its shoies would lead us to anticipate The commodities sup- 
plied by so nch and extensive a legion could not but engage the 
attention of the less advanced countries in the Deckan , and as 
the commumcation between that part of India and the Ganges 
was interiupted by forests, and plundeimg tubes, both probably 
even wilder than they aie now, a stiong temptation was held 
out to the sailois on the eastern coast to encounter the lesser 
dangei of making the diiect passage over the Bay of Bengal 
on which, without being often out of sight of land, they would 
be beyond the leach of the mhabitants of the shore 

This piactice once established, it would be an easy effort to 
cioss the upper part of the bay, and befoie long, the bioadest 
poition of it also, which is bounded by the Malay peninsula and 
Sumatia But, whatevei gave the impulse to the inhabitants of 
the coast of Goiomandel, it is from the north part of the tract that 
we fiist hear of the Indians who sailed boldly into the Hmdu&et- 

mi 11 n T I I tlements m 

open sea The histones ot Java give a distmct account java-md 

X ^ ot>h©r cTrStem 

of a numeious body of Hindfis fiom Chnga (Cahnga), isi-mds 
who landed on their island, civilized the inhabitants, and who 
fixed the date of their arrival by establishing the era still sub- 
sisting, the first year of which fell in the seventy-fifth year 
befoie Christ The tiuth of this naiiative is jiroved beyond 
doubt bj^ the numerous and magnificent Hindu remains that 
still exist in Java, and by the fact that, although the common 
language is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and 
poetical compositions, and of most insciiptions, is a dialect of 
Sanscrit The early date is almost as decisively proved by the 
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journal of the Chinese pilgrim in the end of the fourth centuiy, 
who found Java entiiely peopled hy HindfiS, and who sailed 
fiom the Ganges to Ceylon, fioin Ceylon to Java, and fiom Java 
to China, in ships manned by ciews piolessing the Biammical 
leligion® The Hindd religion in Java was afterwards super- 
seded by that of Buddha, but the Indian government sub- 
sisted till the end of the fourteenth century, wlien it was 
subverted by Mahometan proselytes, conveited by Arab ims- 
sionaiies m the course of the preceding ccnturj’' The island 
of Bah, close to the east of Java, is still inhabited by Hindiis, 
who have Malay oi Tartar featuies, but piofess to be of the 
four Hindu classes It is not impossible that they may be so 
descended, notwithstanding the alteiation in then featuies, 
but it is more piobable that then puie descent is a fiction, as 
w^'e have an example of a still moie dainig imposture m the 
poets of Java, who have tiansfeiied the whole scene of the 
“Maha Bhdiata,” with all the cities, kings, and heioes of the 
J umna and Ganges, to then own island 

The accounts of voyagers and tiavelleis in times subsequent 
Trifle in to the “ Peiiplus” speak of an extensive commeice wntli 
queutto\h'e I^dia, but afiord no infoi matron respecting the pait 
taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by then silence, 
for while they mention i\iab and Chinese ships as frequenting 
the ports of India, they nevei allude to any voyage as having 
been made by a vessel of the latter country^ 

Mai CO Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of Malabar, 
who cimsed for the whole summer, but it appears, afterwards, 
that then practice was to lie at anchor, and consequently close 
to the shore, only gettmg undei weigh on the appioach of a 
prize Wlien Vasco da Gama reached the coast of Malabar, he 
found the trade exclusively in the hands of the Moois, and it 
was to then rivalry that he and his successois ow’^ed most of 
the opposition they encountered 
The exports fiom India to the West do not seem, at the time 
iMient^^ "Peiiplus,” to have been veiy diffeient from 

times what thej^ are now, cotton cloth, musbn, and 
chintz of various kinds , silk cloth, and thread, indigo and othei 
dyes , cinnamon 'and other spices , sugar , diamonds, peails 

c< of the Royal Asiatic jute, opium, silk, pepper, coffee, tobicco, 

ibociefy, No ix pp 136 — 138 and tea The pnucipal articles of imiioi-t 

See, in particular, Marsden’s Marco aie British cotton goods, thread, yam, 
,A,P ^ iron, coppei, and haidttaie The native 

Line piincipal exports how are cot- manufactuies have eterytvheie given ■way 
on, indigo, sugar, rum, rice, saltpetre, lac, before English competition — Ed] 
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emeialds, and mauy mfeiioi stones, steel, dings, aiomatics, and 
sometimes, female* slaves 

The impoits weie coaise and fine clotli (probably woollen), 
biass, tin , lead, coial, glass, antimony , some few^ imports 
peifumes not knoAvn in the countiy , wines (of winch that fiom 
Italy was piefeiied) , togethei with a consideiable quantity of 
specie and bullion 

The gieat facility of tianspoit afibided by the Ganges and its 
numeious blanches has been alluded to , but, as few of immd trade 
the other rivers aie navigable fai fiom the sea, the internal tiade 
must always have been mostly earned on by land Oxen would 
be the pimcipal means of conve5^ance , but, as from the earhest 
liindti times to the declme of the Mogul empiie, the great loads 
weie objects of much attention to the government, we may, 
periiaps, presume that caits weie much moie m use formerly 
than of latei yeais 


CF AFTER XI 

SIANNERS AND CHARACTER 

It has been stated that Hmdostan and the Deckan aie equal, in 
extent, to all Europe , except the Russian pait of it, and Difference 
the countiies north of the Baltic^ nations 

Ten difterent civibzed nations are found within the above 
space All these nations diffei fiom each othei, in manners and 
language,^ nearly as much as those inhabiting the conespondmg 
poition of Euiope 

They have, also, about the same degree of general resemblance 
which IS obseivable among the nations of Chiistendom, and 
which is ‘SO gieat that a stranger fiom India cannot, at fiist, 
perceive any mateiial diffeience between an Italian and an 


" [Some of the Indian exports retained 
their native names m Greek and Latin , 
thus Spv^a probably comes from the Sans- 
krit triki , h apjracros and carbasus (cf Heb 
la] pas) from Laipdsa , craKxap and sac- 
chaion fiom iarlaia, viirepi and piper 
fiom pippall , zingibei i from S7 ingaiei a , 
agallochum (cf Heb alidlvm and the mo- 
dem fromayai u , aavToXov 

or (Tavravov, and sandahm from chandana , 


KbcTTovfiom Luslifha , rdpSos from nalada, 
p.dKa^a6pov and malobathrum from tamdla- 
pali a , Kaaffirepos from Lastira, &c. See 
Lassen’s Indisclie Mtei thumsLunde, vol i 
pp 245 — 290 The derivation of elephant 
IS uncei-tam , but the name indigo (indi- 
cvm) tells its own story — Ed ] 

‘ Introduction, pp 3, 4, note 
■ Seepp 162, 163 
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Englisliman In like manner Europeans do not at once dis- 
tinguisli Between tlie most dissimilar of the nations of India 

The o'leatest diffeience is between the inhabitants of Hindostan 

o 

propel and of the Deckan 

The neiglibouiing paits of these two gieat divisions naturally 
lesemble each otliei , but in the extremities of the noith and south, 
the languages have no lesemblance, except from a common mix- 
tuie of Sansciit, the religious sects are different, the aichitectme, 
as has been mentioned elsewheie, is of diffeient chaiacteis, the 
diess diffeis in many lespects, and the people differ in appeal - 
ance, those of the noith bemg tall and fan, and the othei small 
and daik The noithein people live much on wheat, and those 
of the south on lagi, a giain almost as unknown in Hindostan as 
in England^ Many of the points of diffeience aiise from the un- 
equal degiees in which the two tracts were conquered and 
occupied, first, by the people professrng the Bramrnrcal relrgrorr, 
and, afterwards, by the Mussulmans, but more must depend on 
pecuhaiities of place and climate, and, perhaps, on varieties of 
race Bengal and Gangetic Hindostan, foi instance, are contiguous 
countries, and were both early subjected to the same govern- 
ments , but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, and has all the 
chaiacteiistics of an alluvial soil, while Hmdostan, though fertile, 
IS compaiatively dry, both in soil and climate This difference 
may, by foimiTig a diversity of habits, have led to a great dis- 
similitude between the people the common origin of the lan- 
guages appears, m this case, to forbid aU suspicion of a difference 
of race 

From whatever causes it originates, the contrast is most strik- 
ing The Hindostams on the Ganges are the tallest, fairest and 
most warlike and manly of the Indians , they wear the turban, 
and a diess resembling that of the Mahometans , their houses are 
tded, and built in compact villages in open tracts their food is 
unleavened wheaten bread 

The Bengalese, on the contiaiy, though good-looking, aie 
small, black, and effemmate in appearance, remarkable for 
timidity and superstition, as well as for subtlety and art Then 
villages aie composed of thatched cottages, scattered through 
woods of bamboos or of palms their dress is the old Hindii 
one, formed by one scarf round the middle and another thrown 
over the shouldeis They have the practice, unknown in Hin- 
dostan, of rubbing then limbs Avith oil after bathing, which 
gnes then skins a sleek and glossy appearance, and piotects 

® Cynosurub Coracanus 
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them fiom the effect of their damp climate They live almost 
entirely on iice, and, although the two idioms are moie neaily 
allied than English and Greiman, then language is quite unin- 
telligible to a native of Hindostan 

Yet these two nations lesemble each other so much in their 
lehgion and all the innumeiable pomts of habits and manneis 
which it involves, in then liteiatuie, their notions on goveinment 
„ and geneial subjects, then ceiemonies and way of life, that a 
Euiopean, not ple^uously apprised of the distinction, might very 
possibl}’- pass the boundary that divides them, without at once 
peiceivmg the change that had taken place 

The distmction between the diffeient nations will appear as 
each comes on the stage m the c6uise of the following histoiy 
All that has Intheito been said, and all that is about to follow, is 
mtended to apply to the whole TTindh people 

Notwithstanding the abundance of laige towns m India, the 
gieat majoiity of the population is agncultuial The villages 
peasants live assembled in villages , going out to their fields to 
laboui, and letuimng, with then cattle, to the village at night 
Villages vary much in diffeient paits of the countiy in many 
paits they aie walled, and capable of a shoit defence against the 
light tioops of a hostile army, and in some distuibed tiacts, even 
agamst tlieii neighbouis, and against the goveinment officers 
otheis aie open , and otheis only closed by a fence and gate, to 
keep m the cattle at night 

The houses of a Bengal and Hmdostan village have been con- 
tiasted The cottage of Bengal, with its thin cuived thatched 
loof and cane walls, is the best looking in India 

Those of TTindostan aie tiled, and built of clay or unbuint 
bucks , and, though equally convenient, have less neatness of ap- 
peaiance The mud oi stone huts and teiiaced roofs of the 
Deckan viUage look as if they weie mere uncoveied luins, and 
aie the least pleasing to the eye of any ' Further south, though 
the mateiial is the same, the execution is much better , and the 
walls, bemg painted in bioad perpendicular stieaks of white and 
led, have an appeal ance of neatness and cleanness 

Each village has its bdzdr, composed of shops for the sale of 
giain, tobacco, sweetmeats, coaise cloth, and other ai tides of 
village consumption Each has its maiket day, and its annual 
fans and festivals , and each, in most paits of India, has, at least, 
one temple, and one house or shed foi lodgmg strangers All 
villages make an allowance foi giving food for charity to religious 
mendicants, and levy a fund for this and other expenses, including 
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public festivities on pcaiticulai boliclays The lioiise foi stiangeis 
sometimes contains also the sin me of a god, and is geneially used 
as the town house, though theie aie usually some shady tiees m 
eveiy village, undei which the lieads of the village and otheis 
meet to tiansact then business No benches oi tables aie lequiied 
on any occasion 

In houses, also, there is no fuinituie but a mat foi sitting on, 
, and some eaithen and biass pots and dishes, a hand- 

H^■b^tsof iiPTi 

Villagers mill, pestle end moi tar, an non plate loi baking cakes 
on, and some such ai tides The bed, which lequiies neithei 
beddmgnoi cui tains, is set upiight against the wall duiing the 
day, and cookmg is earned on undei a shed, oi out of doois 
The huts, though baie, are clean and neat. 

Theie is scaieely moie fuinituie m the houses of the iichei 
inhabitants of the -vnllage Then distinction is, that they aie 
two stones high, and have a eouit-yaid 

The condition of the countiy people is not, in geneial, pios- 
perous The}’- usually boiiow money to pay then lent, and con- 
sequently get mvolved in accounts and debts, througli wliich they 
aie so hable to imposition, that they can scaicely get extiicated 
Thej' aie also, m geneial, so impiovident, that if they weie cleai, 
they would omit to lay up mone}’’ foi then necessaiy payments, 
and soon be m debt agam Some, howevei, aie piudent, and 
acqune piopeity Then villages aie sometimes distuibed by fac- 
tions agamst the headman, oi by oppi ession on his pai t, oi that 
of the government, and they have moie litigation among them- 
selves than the same class in England , but ^nolence of aU soi ts is 
estiemely laie, diunkenness scaicel}’- Imovni, and, on the whole, 
the countiy people aie lemaikably quiet, well-behaved, and, foi 
their ciicumstances, happy and contented 

The husbandman uses w ith the eailiest dawn, washes, and says 
a piayer , then sets out with his cattle to his distant field. Aftei 
an hoiii 01 two, he eats some lemnants of Ins yestei day’s faie foi 
bieakfast, and goes on with his laboiii till noon, when his unfe 
bungs out his hot dirmei , he eats it by a biook oi undei a tiee, 
talks and sleeps till two o’clock, while his cattle also feed and 
lepose Eiom two till sunset he labouis again, then diives his 
cattle home, feeds them, bathes, eats some suppei, smokes, and 
spends the lest of the evening m amusement uith Ins wife and 
children, or his neighboms The women fetch watei, gimd the 
com, cook, and do the household woik, besides spinning, and such 
occupations 

Hindu towns are formed of high buck oi stone houses, ivith a 

O ^ 
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few small and Ingli-placed windows, over veiy naiiow sheets 
winch aie paved (if paved at all) Avith large uneven tows 
slabs of stone They aie ciowded with people moving to and fio 
piocessions, palankeens, and carnages diawn by oxen, lunnina 
footmen with swoid and bucklei, leligious mendicants, soldieis 
out of service smoking or lounging , and sacred buUs, that can 
scaicely be 'made to move them unwieldy bulk out of the way of 
the passengci, oi to desist fiom feeding on the giain exposed for 
sale 

The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioneis, fruiterers 
gramsellcis, biaziers, diuggists, and tobacconists sellers of cloth,' 
shawls, and othei stuffs, keep then goods in bales , and those of 
moie piecious ai tides do not expose them They aie quite open 
towaids the sheet, and often aie meiely the veianda in front of 
the house, the customeis standmg and making them puichases in 
the sheet 

Towns aie often walled, and cajiable of defence 

Tliey have not lieieditaiy headmen and officeis, like villages, 
but aie geneiallj^ the residence of the government agent in chaige 
of the dishict, who manages them, with the help of an estabhsh- 
ment for pohce and levenue They aie divided into wards for 
the pui poses of pohce, and each cast has its own elected head, 
who communicates between the govern ment and its membeis 
These casts, being in general hades also, are attended with all 
the good and bad consequences of such combinations 

The piincipal inhabitants aie bankeis and meichants, and 
people connected with the government 

Bankeis and meichants generally combine both tiades, and 
faiTQ the public levenues besides. They make gieat profits, and 
often without much nsk Tn tiansactions with governments they 
fiequently secuie a mortgage on the levenue, oi the guarantee of 
some powerful person, for the dischaige of them’ debt They lend 
money on an immense piemium, and with very high compound 
Intel est, which mci eases so rapidly, that the lepayment is always 
a compiomise, m which the lender gives up a great pait of his 
demand, still retainmg an ample piofit They live plainly and 
fi ugally, and often spend vast sums on domestic festivals or public 
Avoiks 

The gieat men about the government will be spoken of heie- 
aftei, but the innumeiable clerks and hangers-on in lower stations 
must not be passed over without mention Not only has every 
office numbeis of these men, but eveiy depaitment, howevei 
small, must have one a company of soldiers would not be com- 
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plot© without its cleik Every noblGuian (besides those employed 
111 collections and accounts) has cleiks of the kitchen, of the 
stable, the hawlang establishment, etc Intel couise of busmess 
and civility is earned on thiough these people, who also furnish 
the newswiiteis , and, after all, gieat nurabeis are unemployed, 
and aie leady agents in every sort of plot and intrigue 

The food of the common people, both in the countiy and in 
rood and towns, IS unleavened biead with boiled vegetables, 
eXg%flu clanfied butter oi oil, and spices. Smoking tobacco is 
cUsses’ almost the only luxury Some few smolce intoxicatmg 
drags, and the lowest casts alone, and even they raiely, get 
drank with spiiits Diunkenness is confined to damp countries, 
such as Bengal, the Goncans, and some paits of the south of 
India It inci eases in our teiiitoiies, where spirits aie taxed, 
but it is so little of a natuial propensity, that the absolute piohi- 
bition of spiiits, winch exists in most native states, is sufficient 
to keep it down Opium, which is used to great excess in the 
west of Hmdostan, is peculiar to the Rajphts, and does nob affect 
the lowei classes All but the pooiest people chew bitel (a 
pungent aiomatic leaf) with the haid nut of the areca, mixed 
with a soit of lime made from sheds, and with various spices, 
accoidmg to the pei son’s means Some kinds of fiuit aie cheap 
and common 

The uppei classes, at least the Biamm jiart of them, have veiy 
little more vaiiety , it consists in the gi eater number of lands of 
vegetables and spices, and in the cookeiy Assafoetida is a 
favouiite ingiedient, as giving to some of their iicher dishes 
something of the flavour of flesh The caution used against 
eating out of dishes or on caipets defiled by other casts, gives 
use to some cuiious customs At a gieat Biamin dinner, wheie 
twenty oi thuty diffeient dishes and condiments are placed befoie 
each individual, aU are served in vessels made of leaves sewed, 
togethei These aie placed on the bare flooi, which, as a substi- 
tute for a table cloth, is decoiated for a ceitam distance in front 
of the guests, with patterns of floweis, etc, veiy .piettily laid 
out in lively-colouied soits of sand, spiead through fiames m 
which the patterns aie cut, and sVrept away aftei the dinner 
The mfeiior casts of Hindiis eat meat, and care less about their 
vessels, metal, especially, can always be puiified by scouiing In 
all classes, however, the difference of cast leads to a want of 
sociability A soldier, or any one away fiom his family, cooks 
us sohtary meal foi himself, and finishes it without a companion, 
01 any ol the pleasuies of the table, but those deiived fiom 
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takinor the necessary supply of food All eat with their fino-eis, 
and scrupulously wash befoie and after meals 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and dice 
as backgammon is, and caids (winch are circular, in in.door 
many suits, and pamted with Hmdii gods, etc , instead 
of langs, queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement 
IS to listen to singing inteispersed with slow movements, which 
can scaicely be called dancing The attitudes are not ungiace- 
ful, and the songs, as has been mentioned, aie pleasing, but it 
IS, aftei all, a languid and monotonous enteitainment, and it is 
astonishmg to see the delight that all ranks take in it , the lower 
ordeis, in paiticular, often sta7id%ng foi whole nights to enjoy 
this unvaried amusement 

These exhibitions aie now often illuminated, when in rooms, 
by Enghsh chandeliers, but the true Hindu way of lighting them 
up IS by torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil from a 
sort of bottle constructed foi the purpose For ordinary house- 
hold purposes they use lamps of earthen ware or metal 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung with quilted 
silk curtains, and the doois, the arches, and other Houses, 
wood- work in the rooms aie highly carved The andw^nvei- 
flooi IS entirely covered with a thm mattress of cotton, the upper 
ovei which is spread a clean white cloth to sit on , but 
theie IS no other furniture of any description Equals sit in 
opposite rows down the room A prince oi great chief has a 
seat at the head of the room between the rows, very slightly 
raised by an additional mattiess, and covered with a small 
carpet of embroidered silk This, with a high round em- 
bioideied bolster behind, forms what is called a masnad oi 
gadl, and serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of 
lang. 

Great attention is paid to ceremony A person of distmction 
IS met a mile or two before he enters the city , and a visitor is 
received (according to his rank) at the outer gate of the house, 
at the door of the room, or by merely rising from the seat 
Friends embrace if they have not met foi some kme Biamins 
are saluted by jormug the palms, and raising them twice or 
thrice to the forehead with others the salute with one hand 
IS used, so well known by the Mahometan name of saMm 
Biamins have a peculiar phrase of salutation for each other 
Other Hindhs, on meeting, repeat twice the name of the god 
Rama Visitors are seated with strict attention to their rank, 
which, on public occasions, it often takes much previous nego- 

o 
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tiation to settle Hindus of lank aie lemarkable for their 
politeness to inferiors, geneially addiessing them by some civil or 
familiar teini, and scaicely evei being piovoked to abusive or 
haish language 

The lowei classes aie courteous in then geneial manneis among 
themselves, but by no means so sciupulous in then language 
when nutated 

All Ausits end by the mastei of the house picsenting bitel leaf 
with areca nut, etc , to the guest it is accompanied by attai of 
roses, 01 some other peifume put on the handkei chief, and lose- 
water spiinkled ovei the peison, and this is the signal for 
taking leave 

At fiist meetings, and at entei tainments, tiays of shawls and 
othei mateiials for diesses aie piesented to the guests, together 
with peail necklaces, biacelets, and ornaments loi the tuiban of 
jewels a swoid, a hoise, and an elephant, are added when both 
parties aie men of high lank I do not know how much of this 
custom IS ancient, but piesents of biacelets, etc, aie fiequentin 
the oldest diamas 

Such presents ai 6 also given to meiitoiious servants, to soldieis 
who have distinguished themselves, and to poets oi learned men 
they are showered on favourite smgeis and dancers 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the piincipal persons, 
but in other companies there is a great deal of uniestiained 
conversation The manner of the Hindus is polite, and then 
language obsequious They abound in comjiliments and ex- 
pressions of humility even to then equals, and when they have 
no object to gam They seldom show much desiie of knowledge, 
or disposition to extend then thoughts beyond then ordinary 
habits Within that sphere, however, then conversation is 
shrewd and mtelhgent, often mixed with lively and satnical 
observations 

The rich rise at the same houi as the common jieople, oi, 
perhaps, not quite so early, peifoim then devotions m then own 
chapels, despatch private and other busmess with then immediate 
officers and dependents , bathe, dine, and sleep At two oi three 
they dress, and appear in then pubhc apartments, where they 
receive visits and transact business till very late at night Some, 
also, listen to music till late, but these occupations are confined 

to the rich, and, in general, a Hindu town is all quiet soon after 
dark 

Entertainments, besides occasions of raie occurrence, as mar- 
riages, etc, are given on particular festivals, and sometimes to 
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sliow attention to particular fiiends Among themselves they 
commence with a dmnei , hut the essential part of the ^ 
enteitamment IS dancing and singing, sometimes divei- 

• n 1 n 1 1 /V. ° ° pomp of the 

smed with juggleis and buffoons, dining which time 
perfumes aie burnt, and the guests aie diessed with garlands 
of sweet-smelling floweis piesents, as above described, aie no 
less essential 

At couits theie aie eeitain days on which all the gieat and all 
public officeis wait on the Piince to pay then duty , and, on 
those occasions, the ciowd in attendance is equal to that of a 
biithday levee in Euiope 

All go up to the Piince in succession, and present him with a 
nazzei, which is one oi moie pieces of money laid on a naphin, 
and which it is usual to offei to superiois on all foimal meetings 
The amount depends on the lank of the offeiei , the lowest in 
geneial is a lupee, yet pool people sometimes pi esent a flower, 
and shopkeepeis often some ai tide of then tiafiic or manufactuie 
A diess of some soit is, on most occasions, given in letuin The 
pi ice of one diess is equal to many nazzeis The highest legulai 
nazzei is 100 ashrefis, equal to 150 or 170 guineas, but people 
have been known to pi esent jewels of high value, and it is by no 
means uncommon, when a piince visits a peison of infeiior lank, 
to constmct a low base for his masnad of bags, containing in all 
100,000 lupees (oi 10,000^), which aie all considered pait of the 
nazzei So much is that a foim, that it has been done when the 
Niziim visited the Resident at Hydeiabad, though that piince 
was little moie than a dependent on oui government I mention 
tins as a general custom at pi esent, though not sine that it is 
oiiginally Hindti 

The leligious festivals aie of a less doubtful chaiactei In them 
a gieat hall is fitted up in lionoui of the deity of the day His 
image, iiclily adorned, and suiiounded by gilded balustiades, oc- 
cupies the centre of one end of the apartment, while the piince 
and his court, in splendid di esses and jewels, are arianged along 
one side of the loom as guests oi attendants The lest of the 
ceiemony is like othei enteitamments The songs, may, perhaps, 
be appiopnate , but the incense, the chaplets of flowers, and other 
piesents, are as on oidinaiy occasions the bitel leaf and attar, 
indeed, aie biought fiom before the idol, and distiibuted as if 
fiom him to his visitois 

Among the most stiilang of these leligious exhibitions is that 
of the captuie of Lanka, in honour of Rdma, which is necessarily 
peiformed out of doors 
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Lanka is repiesented by a spacious castle Avitli toweis and bat- 
tlements, wbicli aie assailed by an aiiny diessed like Hdma and 
Ins followers, with Hanumat and Ins monkey allies. Tlie combat 
ends in the destiuction of Lanka, amidst a blaze of fiiewoiks 
which would excite admnation in any pait of the woild, and in a 
triumphal procession sometimes conducted m a style of giandeui 
which might become a moie impoitant occasion 

The festival is celebiated in anothei mannei, and with still 
gi eater splendoui, among the Maiattas It is the da}’’ on which 
they always commence then mihtaiy opeiations, and the pai- 
ticular event which they commemoiate is Rama’s devotions and 
his plucking a bianch fiom a certain tiee, befoie he set out on 
his expedition 

A tiee of this soit is planted in an open jilain neai the camp oi 
city , and all the infantry and guns, and as many of the cavaliy 
as do not accompany the piince, aie diawn up on each side of 
the spot, or foim a wide stieet leading up to it TJie lest of tlie 
plain is filled with innumeiable spectatois The piocession, 
though less legulai than those of Mahometan piinces, is one of 
the finest displays of the soit in India The chief advances on 
his elephant, pieceded by flags and gold and silver sticks oi 
maces, and by a phalanx of men on foot beaiing pikes of fifteen 
or sixteen feet long On each side aie his nobles and militaiy 
leadeis on horseback, with sumptuous di esses and capaiisons,and 
each with some attendants selected for then maitial appeal ance , 
behind are long tiams of elephants with then sweeping housings, 
some with flags of immense size, and glittenng w’’ith gold and 
embioidery , some beaiing howdahs, open oi loofed, often of 
silver, plam or gilt, and of foims peculiaily oiiental aiound and 
behind is a cloud of hoi semen, then tiappings glancing in the 
sun, and their scaifs of cloth of gold fluttermg in the wind, all 
ovei topped by sloping speais and wa'snng banneis, those on the 
flanks dashing out, and i etui ning after displa}'Tng some evolutions 
of hoisemanship the whole moving, mixing, and continually 
shifting its foim as it advances, and piesenting one of the most 
animating and most goigeous spectacles that is evei seen, even in 
that land of barbarous magnificence As the chief ajipi caches, 
the guns aie filed, the infantiy dischaige their pieces, and the 
piocession moves on with acceleiated speed, exhibitmg a livel}’’ 
pictuie of an attack by a gieat body of cavaliy on an airay 
dia’wn up to leceive them 

When the prince has peifomied his devotions and plucked his 
bough, his example is followed by those aiound him a fiesh 
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salvo of guns is fixed and, at the signal, the troops break ofi* and 
each man snatches some leaves, fiom one of the fields of taU giam 
which is grown for the purpose neai the spot each sticks his 
prize m his turban, and all exchange comphments and eongiatii- 
lations A grand darb^r, at which all the couii, and military 
officers attend, closes the day 

There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in the p,i. 
fan s and festivals of the common people eta 

These have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, and ex- 
hibit the same whirling machines, and the same amusements and 
occupations But no assemblage m England can give a notion of 
the hvely effect produced by the prodigious concourse of people 
in white dresses and bnght-colouied scarfs and turbans, so unlike 
the black head-dresses and dusky habits of the North Then 
taste for gaudy shows and processions, and the mixture of aims 
and fiags, give also a different character to the Indian fairs The 
Hindus enter into the amusements of these meetings with infinite 
lehsh, and show every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment 
They may, on all these occasions, have some religious ceremony to 
go through, but it does not take up a moment, and seldom occu- 
pies a thought At the pilgrimages indeed, the long anticipation 
of the worship to be performed, the exam|)le of other pilgrims 
invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, concur to 
produce stronger feelings of devotion There are alsn moie ceie- 
monies to be gone through, and sometimes these are joined in by 
the whole assembly, when the thousands of eyes directed to one 
point, and of voices shouting one name, is often impressive even 
to the least interested spectator 

But, even at pilgrimages, the feelmg of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal, and many such places aie 
also among the most celebrated marts for the transfer of mer- 
chandise, and for all the purposes of a fan 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classes, I should not omit 
their gardens, which, though always formal, are never- G'^^aens ma 
theless often pleasing They are divided by broad alleys, sccuerj 
with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed Avith regular 
stone and stucco work, lunmng up the centre, and, on each side, 
straight walks between borders of poppies of all colours, or of 
flowers m uniform beds or in patterns Then summei -houses are 
of white stucco, and though somewhat less heavy and inelegant 
than then oidmaiy dwelhngs, do not much relieve the foimahty 
of the garden but theie is still somethmg i ich and oi rental in 
the groves of orange and citron trees, the mixture of dark 
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giacGful palms, tliG golden fiuits, and liiglily-scented flowci s In 
the heats of summer, too, the tielhsed walks, closely coveicd witli 
vines, and the slender stems and impcivious shades of tlie aieca 
tiee, affoid daik and cool leiieats fiom tlie intolerable glaie of 
the sun, made still moie pleasant by the guslimg of the little 
nils that watei tlie gaiden, and by the piofound silence and 
lepose that reign m that oveipoweiing lioui 

I have gieat doubts wliethei the picsent kind of gaidens has 
not been intiodiiced by the Mussulmans, especially as I remerabei 
no desciiption in the poets which arc tianslated which suggests 
this sort of foimality 

The floweis and tiees of Indian gaidens aie ncithei collected 
vith the mdustiy, noi impiovcd with the caie, of tliose in 
JEuiope , and it is amidst the natuial sccneiy that we see both in 
the gieatest peifection The countiy is often scatteied with old 
mangoe tiees and lofty tamannds and plpals, whicli, in Guzei.U 
especially, aie accompanied with undulatioiLS of tlie giound that 
give to extensive tiacts the vaiied beauties of an Enghsli paik 
In othei paits, as in Rohilcand, a peifectly flat and inciedibly 
fei tile plain IS scatteied ^vlth mangoe oi eh aids, and delights us 
with its extent and piospeiity, until at last it weaiies with its 
'monotony In some parts of Bengal the tiavellei enteis on a 
similai fiat, coveied with one sheet of iice, but without a tiee, 
except at a distance on eveiy side, wheie apjieais a thick bamboo 
jungle, such as might be expected to haiboui vuld beasts When 
this jungle is leached, it pioves to be a naiiow belt, filled with 
villages and teeming ^vlth population, and when it is passed, 
anothei baie flat succeeds, again encircled vnth bamboo jungle 
almost at the extiemity of the hoiizon 

The cential pait of the Deckan is composed of waving downs, 
which at one time piescnts, foi bundled s of miles, one unbioken 
sheet of gieen hai vests, high enough to conceal a man and 
hoi se,^ but m the hot season beais the appeaiance of a deseit, 
naked and biown, ivithout a tiee or shiiib to lelieve its gloomy 
sameness In many places, especially m the west, aie woods of 
old trees filled with scented cieepeis, some beaiing floweis of the 
most splendid colouis, and otheis twining among the blanches, oi 
stietchmg boldly fiom tiee to tiee, with stems as thick as a 
man’s thigh The foiests m the east ^ and the centie of India,® 

5 (Holcus spicatus) and judr (Holcus soiglium) 

c t mountains 

ine foiest that fills the country from Ndgpiu to Bengal, and fiom Bunddlcand 
to the northern Circars 
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and neai one part of the western Ghats/ are composed of trees 
of piodigious magnitude, almost nndistuihed by habitations, and 
impeifectly tiaveised by nariow loads, like the wildest paits of 
America 

In the midst of the best cultivated country are often found 
spaces of several days’ journey across, covered with the palas oi 
dak tiee, which in spiing loses all its leaves and is entiiely covered 
with laige led and oiange dowers, which make the whole of the 
hills seem in a blaze 

The noblest sceneiy in India is under Himalaya, wheie the 
iidges aie broken into eveiy foim of the picturesque, with abiupt 
locks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with gigantic pines and 
other trees, on the same vast scale, mixed with the most beautiful 
of oui dowenng shiubs and the best of our fruits in their state of 
iiatuie Ovei the whole towers the majestic chain of Himalaya 
coveied with eternal snow, a sight which the soberest tiaveller 
has never desciibed without kmdling mto enthusiasm, and which, 
if once seen, leaves an impiession that can never be equalled oi 
effaced The western Ghats present the charms of mountain 
scenerj'' on a smaller scale, but it is no exaggeiation of then 
merits to say that they strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda 
and the Ladon, which have long been the boast of A rcadia and 
of Euiope 

The beauty of the Ghats, howevei, depends entiiely on the 
season when they are seen , in summer, when stripped of their 
clouds and depiiVed of their iich carpet of verdure and then 
innumeiable cascades, the height of the mountains is not sufficient 
' to compensate by its grandeur foi their general steidity, and the 
only pleasure they affoid is derived fiom the stately forests 
which stiU clothe then sides 

The day of the poor-in towns is spent much like that of the 
villagers, except that they go to their shop mstead of the Minner of 
field, and to the bazai for amusement and society The 
villagers have some active games, but the out-of-door festoabof 
amusements of the townspeople are confined to those at ^ 
fans and festivals , some also perform then complicated system of 
gymnastic exeicise, and piactise wiesthng, but theie aie certain 
seasons winch have their apjiiopiiate spoits, in which all desciip- 
tions of people eageily join 

Peihaps the chief of these is the holi, a festival in honour of 
the spiing, at which the common people, especially the boys, 
dance lound fires, sing licentious and satnical songs, and give 

' Malabar, &c 
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vent to all soits of ribaldij against their suiicriors, by whom it 
IS always taken in good pait The gicat spoit of the occasion, 
however, consists in spimkling each othei with a yellow liquid, 
and thiowmg a ciimson powdei ovci each othci’s peisons Tlie 
liquid is also squiited thiough syunges, and the powdei is some- 
times made up in laige halls coveied with isinglass, which bieak 
as soon as they come in contact vuth tlic body AJl lanks engage 
in this spoit with enthusiasm, and get inoie and moie into tlie 
spirit of the contest, till all paities aic completely dicnched with 
the liquid, and so coveied with the led powdei that they can 
scaicely be lecognised 

A giave piime minister will invite a foicign ambassadoi to play 
the h 6 h at his house, and will take his shaie in the most iiotous 
parts of it with the aidoui of a sclioolboy 

Theie aie many othei festivals of a less marked chaiacter, 
some geneial, and some local Of the latter desciiption is the 
custom among the Maiattas of inviting each othei to eat the 
toasted giain of the biijii (oi Holcus spicatus) wlien the eai first 
begins to fill This is a natuial luxiiiy among villageis , but 
the custom extends to the gieat, the Ra}a of Beic^ii, for instance, 
invites all the pimcipal people of his couit, on a succession of 
days, to this faie, when toasted giam is fiist seived, and is fol- 
lowed by a legular banquet 

The diwiili is a geneial festival, on which every house and temple 
IS illuminated with lows of little lamps along the loofs, wmdows, 
and coniices, and on bamboo fianies elected foi the puipose 
Benares, seen fiom the Ganges, used to be veiy magnificent on 
tins occasion During the whole of the month in which this feast 
occurs, lamps aie hung up on bamboos, at diffeient villages and 
piivate houses, so high as often to make the spectatoi mistake 
them for stais in the hoiizon 

The jannam ashtomi ' is a festival at which a sort of opeia is 
peifoimed by boys diessed like Crishna and his shephei desses, 
who perform appiopiiate dances, and sing songs m charactei 
The militaiy men (that is, all the upper class not engaged in 
EYeroiBes leligion or commeicc) are fond of hunting, lunmng do^vn 
wolves, deer, haies, etc, with dogs, which they also employ 
against wild boais, but depending chiefly, on these last occasions, 
ontheirownswoids 01 speais They shoot tigers from elephants, 
and sometimes attack them on horseback and on foot, even 
villagers sometimes turn out in a body to attack a tiger that 
in ests their neighbouihood, and conduct themselves Avith great 

[The janmashtami or anniversaiy of Krishna’s nativity — Ed ] 
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lesolution As long as a tiger does not destioy men, howevei 
they never quariel with him 

The military men, notwithstandmg their habitual indolence, aie 
all active and excellent horsemen The Maiattas m particular 
aie celebrated for then management of the hoise and lance They 
all iide veiy shoit, and use tight maitingales, and light but veiy 
shaip bits Then hoises aie always well on then haunches, and 
aie taught to turn suddenly when at speed, in the least possible 
loom TJiey aie also taught to make sudden bounds forwaid, by 
which they bung their ridei on his adveisary’s biidle-arm befoie 
he has time to counteiact the manoeuvie 

The sknmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend with 
then speais in a way that looks veiy much like play to a 
European They wheel lound and round each other, and make 
feigned pushes apparently without any mtention of coming in 
contact, though always nearly within reach They aie in fact 
straining eveiy neive to carry then point, but each is thiown out 
by the dexteious evolutions of his antagonist, until, at length, 
one being struck through and knocked off his hoise, first convinces 
the spectatoi that both parties weie in earnest 

The Hindus are also good shots with a matchlock fiom ahoise, 
but la this they aie much excelled by the Mahometans 

Among othei instances of activity, great men sometimes diive 
then own elephants, defending the seeming want of dignity, on 
the ground that a man should be able to guide his elephant in 
case his driver should be lalled in battle In eaily days this ait 
was a valued accomphshment of the heroes 

The regular dress of all Hindus is probably that which has been 
mentioned as used in Bengal, and which is worn by all Diess 
strict Bramins It consists of two long pieces of white cotton 
cloth, one of which is wrapped round the middle, and tucked up 
between the legs, while part hangs down a good deal below the 
knees , the other ns worn over the shoulders, and occasionally 
stretched over the head, which has no other covei ing ^ The head 
and beard are shaved, but a long tuft of haii is left on the crown 
Mustachios aie also worn, except perhaps by strict Biamins 
Except in Bengal, all Hindus, who do not affect strictness, now 
wear the lower piece of cloth smaller and tighter, and over it a 
white cotton, or chmtz, or silk tumc, a colouied mushn sash lOund 
the middle, and a scarf of the same material over the shoulders, 
with a tuiban , some wear loose drawers like the Mahometans 
The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent 
® This IS exactly the Hindii dress descnbed by Aman, Indica, cap svi 
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muslin close ovei the body, but in innumerable loose folds below 
the waist This, with the sash and tuiban, bracelets, nccldaces, 
and othei jewels and ornaments, make the diess complete As 
this dress is paitly boiiowed fiom the jMahoinetans, and cannot 
be veiy ancient, it is smgulai that it should be accuiately lepie- 
sented in some of the figiiies of langs on the tombs at Tlicbes in 
Egypt,® wheie the featuies, attitudes, and evciy thing else aie, by 
a'lemaikable coincidence (foi it can be nothing moie), exactly 
what IS seen m a Hindu Efija of the piesent day 
The diess of the women is neaily tlie same as that fii-^t dcsciibed 
Women for tlic uicn , but both the pieces of cloth aie much 
laigei and longei, and they aie of vaiioiis blight colouis as well 
as white Both sexes Avear man}'- oinamcnts Men even of tlie 
lowei oideis weai earrings, biacelets, and necklaces They aie 
sometimes worn as a convenient way of keeping all the money 
the ownei has, but the necklaces aic sometimes made of a pai- 
ticulai beiiy that haidens into a rough but handsome dark brown 
bead, and sometimes of paiticulai kinds of wood tinned , and these 
aie mixed alternately with beads of gold oi coial The neck and 
legs aie bare , but on going out, embioideied shppeis with a long 
point culling up aie put on, and aie laid aside again on enteimg 
a loom 01 a palankeen Childien aie loaded with gold ornaments, 
which gives fiequent temptation to child-muidei 

Women, undei the ancient Hindus, appeal to have been more 
reseived and letued than with us, but the complete seclusion of 
them has come in with the Mussulmans, and is even now confined 
to the militaiy classes The Biamms do not obseive it at all 
The Peshwn’s consoit used to walk to temples, and iide oi go in 
an ojien palankeen thiough the stieets with peifect publicity, and 
with a letinue becoming hei lank 
Women, howevei, do not join in the society of men, and aie not 
admitted to an equahty Avith them In the lower oiders, the 
Avife, Avho cooks and selves the dinner, waits till the husband has 
finished befoie she begms AWien peisons of difieient sexes walk 
together, the woman always follows the man, even when there is 
no obstacle to their walking abieast Sti iking a woman is not so 
disgiaceful with the lowei oideis as A\uth us But, in spite of the 
low place systematically assigned to them, natuial affection and 
leason lestoie them to then lights then husbands confide in 
them, and consult \with them on then affaiis, and aie as often 
subject to then ascendancy as in any other countiy 


Esjiecially on the sides of one of the doois m Belzom’s cave 
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Another repioach to Hindu civih:^ation, though moie real than 
that just mentioned, falls verj^shoit of the idea it at first sight 
suggests Domestic slaveiy m a mild foim is almost sia\eiy 
univeisal The slaves aie home-born, or children sold by their 
paients duimg famine, and sometimes children kidnapped by Ban- 
jaias, a tribe of wandering herdsmen, who gain their subsistence 
by conveymggiain and meichandise from one part of the countiy 
to anothei Such a ciime is, of couise, liable to pumshment , but 
fiom its being only occasionally practised, it is even more difficult 
to detect than slave-tiading among ouiselves 

Domestic slaves are treated exactly like seivants, except that 
they aie moie legaided as belonging to the family I doubt if 
they are ever sold, and they attract little observation, as theie 
is nothing appaient to distinguish them fiom fieemen But 
slaveiy is nowheie exempted from its curse The female chil- 
dien kidnapped aie often sold to keepeis of biothels to be bi ought 
up foi public prostitution, and in other cases are exposed to 
the passions of then masteis and the jealous cruelty of then 
mistresses 

In some paits of India slaves are not confined to the great and 
'iicli, but are found even in the families of cultivators, wheie 
they are treated exactly like the other members Among the 
ancient Hindhs it will have been observed, from Menu, that there 
were no slaves attached to the soil As the Hindhs spread to the 
south, however, they appear in some places to have found, or to 
have estabhshed, prsedial servitude In some forest tracts theie 
aie slaves attached to the soil, but in so loose a way, that they 
are entitled to wages, and, in fact, are under little restraint In 
the south of India they are attached to and sold with the land , 
and in Malabar (where they seem in the most abject condition), 
even without the land The number in Malabar and the extreme 
south IS guessed at different amounts, from 100,000 to 400,000 
They exist also in some parts of Bengal and Behai, and in 
hilly tracts like those in the south-east of Guzei^t Their pro- 
portion to the people of India is, however, insignificant, and 
in most parts of that countiy the very name of pijedial slavery 
is unknown 

Marriages are performed with many ceiemomes, few of which 
are infcerestmg , among them are joining the hands of the ceremonies 
biide and biidegioom, and tying them together with a 
blade of sacred grass , but the essential part of the ceremony is . 
when the biide steps seven steps, a particular text being repeated 
for each When the seventh step is taken, the maiiiage is indis- 
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soluble This is the only form of maiiiage now allowed, the 
other seven being obsolete 

The piohibition, so often repeated in Menu, against the receipt 
by the bride’s father of any present from the biidegioom, is now 
moie stnctly obseived than it was in his time The point of 
honour in this ies23ect is earned so far, that it is reckoned dis- 
gi aceful to leceive any assistance in after life fiom a son-m-law or 
biothei-in-law It is indispensable that the biidegioom should 
come to the house of the fathei-in-law to sue for the biide, and 
the mairiage must also be peifoimed there 

At the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality are 
maintained accoidmg to a prescribed form The sort of entertain- 
ment still appeals m the production of a cow to be killed for the 
feast , but the smtor now intercedes for her life, and she is turned 
loose at his request 

In the case of prmces, where the bride comes from another 
country, a temporary building is erected with great magnificence 
and expense, as a house for the bride’s father , and m all cases 
the procession in which the bride is taken home after the mar- 
riage IS as showy as the parties can afifoid 

In Bengal these processions aie particularly sumptuous, and 
maniages there have been known to cost lacs of rupees The 
parties aie generally children , the bride must always be under 
the age of puberty, and both aie usually under ten These prema- 
ture maniages, instead of producing attachment, often cause early 
and lastmg disagreements 

Hindu parents are remarkable for then aflfection for their 
Education childien while they are young, but they not unfie- 
quently have disputes with grown-uji sons, the source of which 
jiiobably hes m the legal restrictions on the father’s contiol over 
his piopei-ty 

Boys of family are brought into company dressed like men 
(ivith little swords, etc), and behave with all the jiropriety, and 
almost all the formality, of gi own-up people 

The children of the common people sprawl about the streets, 
pelt each other with dust, and are less lestiamed even than 
cliildien in England At this age they are generally very 
handsome 

Colebrooke, Asiatic Itcseai ckcs, toI of a visitor, that goghna (cow-killei) is a 
f Sansmt t«m for a'’ guest [The void, 

1 - p P , j however, never occurs in this sense in 

lit, vol vu classical Sanskiit , it is only given by the 

fif cif r*" as the practice grammanans — Ed] 

-acriucing a cov for the entertainment >=> Ward, vol i p 170 
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The education of the common people does not extend beyond 
wiitmg and the elements of aiithmetic There are schools m all 
towns, and in some villages, jiaid by small fees , the expense for 
each boy in the south of India is estimated at from 15s to 16s 
a year , but it must be very much less in other places Tn 
Bengal and Beh^r the fee is often only a small portion of grain or 
uncooked vegetables 

They aie taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner intro- 
duced from Madras into England 

The number of childien educated at public schools under the 
Madias pi esidency (according to an estimate of Sir T Mnmo) is 
less than one in three , but, low as it is, he justly remarks, this is 
a highei rate than existed, till veiy lately, in most countries in 
Europe It is piobable that the proportion under the other piesi- 
dencies is not greater than under Madias^® I should doubt, 
mdeed, whether the average was not a good deal too high. 
Women aie eveiywheie almost entiiely uneducated 

People m good circumstances seldom send their children to 
school, but have them taught at home by Bramins retained for 
the puipose The higher blanches of learning aie taught gra- 
tuitously, the teacheis maintaining themselves, and often a poi- 
tion of then scholars, by means of presents leceived fiom piinces 
and opulent individuals 

There is now no leaimng, except among the Bramins, and with 
them it is at a low ebb 

The remains of ancient liteiatuie sufficiently show the fai 
higher pitch to which it had attained in former times Theie is 
no such pioof of the greatei d%ffuswn of knowledge m those days , 
but when tlnee of the four classes were encouraged to read the 
Vedas, it is piobable that they were more generally well mformed 
than now 

More must be said of Indian names than the intimsic import- 
ance of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty of Names 
lecogmsmg individuals named in diffeient histones 

Few of the Hindh nations have family names The Maiattas 
have them exactly as in Europe The E^jputs have names of 
clans or tribes, but too extensive completely to supply the place 


Captain Harkness, Jomnal of the 
Royal A'iiatic Society, ISo I p 19 

Mr Adams’s Reyoit on Education 
(Calcutta, 1838) 

[Mr Adams (Ibid 1835) states that 
on an average there vas probably a village 
school foi every thirty-one or thiity-two 


boys in Bengal and Behdr , but the in 
competency of the mstructors, and the 
eai ly age at which the boys were removed, 
neutralised all the benefit Of course the 
recent progress of education especially in 
Bengal, has mtioduced an entirely new 
order of things — ^Bd ] 
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of fatnilT Tinnipji PTid. tlic ssme is tlio case \Mtli tEc BraTnins of 
lEe north of India 

Tn the soiitli of India it is usual ro preTr^ the name oi ilie cibj* 
or place of "vrliicE the peison is an inhabitant to bis proper name 
(as Cai-pa Candi Eao Candi Eao of Carpa, oi Caddapa) The 
most i^neral practice on formal occasions is that common in most 
parts of A'^ia, of addins the fathers name to that of the son , but 
this practice mav. perhaps have been boiTon*ed from the Mus- 
sulmans 

A European reader miorht be led to call a person indifrerentlv 
bv either of his names, or to take the &st or last for shoituess, 
but the first might be the name of a tow n. and the last the name 
of the person's father, or of hi=? cast, and not his ouir. 

Another difilcultv arises ehreSv among the Mahometans from 
then frequent change of title : as is the case ith our o\'. ir nobilit y . 

The Hindus in general burn their dead, but men of the reli- 
Fnieris gious Orders are buried in a sitting posture cross-legged. 
A dvino- man is laid out of doors on a bed of sacred grass 
H\ imi'^ and piavers are recited to him and leaves of the holy 
lasil scattered over him K near the Ganges, he is if possible, 
carried to the side of that river. It is said that persons so carried 
to the liver, if they recover do not return to their frmilies, and 
there are ceitrinly villages on the Ganges vrhich are pointed out 
as bemg entirely inhabited by such people and their descendants- 
but the evi'^tence of such a custom is denied by those likely to he 
best informed, and the storj^ has probably ori^nated m some 
nnsconceptioiL Afrei death the body is bathed, perfrrmed, decked 
vith flowers and immediately earned out to the p\re It is 
enjoined to be preceded by music, which is still observed in the 
south of India. There abo the corpse is exposed on a bed with 
the face printed wrt'h crimson powder. In other parts, on the 
contiTiy, the body is cai-efnlly covered np. Except in the south, 
the coipse is earned without mu'=:ic, but with short exclamations 
of son ow from the attendants. 

The frineial pile for an ordinoj person is not above four or 
flve feet high; it is decorated with flowers, and clarified buttei 
rnd scented oils are po-ored upon the flames The pvre is lighted 
by a relation, rfrer many ceremonies and oblation's ; and the rela- 
tions ftfrer ot'lier observances pniifr themselves in a stieam, and 
sit aovvii on a. b-nk to wait the progress of the fire They 
present a melancholy spectacle on such occasions, wrapped up 

* £ carets aisj ofeea. aSerd a 
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in tlieir -wet garments, and looking soriowfully on the pyie 
Neither the wet dress nor the soriow is leqniied by then 
religion , on the central y, they are enjomed to alleviate then 
grief by repeatmg certain veises, and to refiam from teais and 
lamentations 

The Hindds seldom eiect tombs, except to men who fall in 
battle, or widows who burn with them husbands Their tombs 
resemble small square altars 

The obsequies peifoimed periodically to the dead have been 
fully explained in another place I may mention here the pro- 
digious expense sometimes mcuiied on those occasions A 
Hmdd family m Calcutta were stated, in the newspapers foi 
June, 1824, to have expended, besides numerous and most 
costly gifts to distmguibhed Bramins, the immense sum of 
500,000 rupees (£50,000) in alms to the poor, including, I sup- 
pose, 20,000 rupees, which it is mentioned that they pay to 
release debtors^® 

It IS well known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice them- 

j 

selves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and that satis 
such victims aie called Satis The peiiod at which this baibaious 
custom was introduced is uncertain It is not alluded to by 
Menu, who treats of the conduct proper for faithful and devoted 
widows, as if there were no doubt about their suivivmg their 
husbands It is thought by some to have been recognised in 
ancient authorities, particularly m the Rig Ydda, but others 
deny this construction of the text^^ It certainly is of great 
antiquity, as an instance is described by Diodorus (who wrote 
before the birth of Clirist), and is stated to have occuned in the 
army of Eumenes upwards of 300 years before our era^® The 
claim of the elder wife to preference over the younger, the Indian 
law against the burning of pregnant women, and other similar 
circumstances mentioned in his narrative, are too consistent with 
Tlmdu institutions, and the ceremonies are too correctly desciibed. 


The following are amongthe verses — 
“ Foolish IS he who seeks permanence 
in the human state, unsolid like the stem 
of the plantam tree, transient hke the 
foam of the sea ” 

“ All that IS low must finally perish , 
all that IS elevated must ultimately fall ” 
“ Unwillingly do the Manes taste the 
tears and iheum shed by their kinsmen 
then do not wail, but diligently perfoim 
the obsequies of the dead ” — Colebrooke, 
m Asiatic Jiescai dies, vol vu p 244 


Q,uai tei ly Or lental Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1824, p 23 
Ch V lo6, &e 

“ See TiansZahoiw by Ei 3 aEilm Mohan 
Eoy, pp 200 — 266 See also Colebrooke, 
Asmtic Researches, vol iv p 205, and 
Professor Wilson, Oxfonl Lectuies, p 19 
[See supra, p 50 — Ed ] 

^ Diodorus Siculus hb mi cap ii 
The custom is also mentioned, but much 
less distinctly, by Strabo, on the authonty 
of Aristobulus and Onesicntus 
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to leave the least doubt that Diodorus’s account is authentic, and 
that the custom was as fully, though piobably not so extensively, 
established in the time of Eumenes as at present 

The practice is asciibed by Diodorus, as it stiU is by our mis- 
sionaries, to the degiaded condition to which a woman who 
outlives hei husband is condemned If the motive weie one of 
so general an influence, the piactice would scarcely be so laie. 
It IS more probable that the hopes of immediately entenng on 
the enjoyment of heaven, and of entitling the husband to the 
same felicity, as well as the gloiy attending such a voluntaiy 
saciiflce, aie sufficient to excite the few enthusiastic spmts who 
go through this awful trial 

It has been said that the lelations encoina^e self-iramolation 
foi the puipose of obtaimng the propeity of the widow It 
would be judging too haishly of human nature to think such 
conduct fiequent, even in piopoition to the number of cases 
wheie the widow has propeity to leave, and in fact, it maj’- be 
confidently lelied on, that the lelations are almost m all, if not in 
all cases, smceiely desiious of dissuading the sacrifice Foi this 
puipose, m addition to then own entieaties, and those of the 
uifant childien, when theie aie such, they piocuie the interven- 
tion of fi lends of the family, and of peisons in authoiity If the 
case be in a family of high lank, the sovereign hiraselt goes to 
console and dissuade the widow It is leckoned a bad omen foi 
a government to have many satis One common expedient is, to 
engage the widow’s attention by such visits, while the body is 
lemoved and burnt 

The mode of conciemation is vaiious m Bencral, the In'insf 
and dead bodies are stietched on a pile wheie stiong lopes and 
bamboos aie tin own acioss them so as to prevent any attempt to 
rise In Oiissa, the woman thiows herself into the pyre, which 
IS below the level of the giound In the Deckan, the woman 
sits down on the pyie with hci husband’s head in her lap, and 
lemains theie till suflbcated, or ciushed by the fall of a heavy 
roof of logs of wood, which is fixed by cords to posts at the 
corners of the pile 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one , but it is 
hard to say whether the spectatoi is most afiected by pity or 
admiiation The more than human seiemty of the victim, and 
the lespect which she receives fiom those aiound hei, aie 
heightened by her gentle demeanour, and her care to omit 
nothing in distiibuting her last presents, and paying the usual 
maiks of courtesy to the bystandeis, while the ciuel death that 
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awaits liei is doubly felt fiom ber own appaient insensibility to 
its terrois The lellections which succeed are of a diffeient cha- 
. lacter, and one is humiliated to think that so feeble a being can 
be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion not surpassed by 
the noblest examples of patriots oi martyis 

I have heard that, in Guzeiat, women about to burn aie often 
stupefied with opium In most other parts this is ceitamly not 
the case Women go through all the ceremonies with astonishing 
composure and piesence of mmd, and have been seen seated, un- 
confined, among the fiames, apparently praying, and raising then 
joined hands to their heads with as httle agitation as at then 
ordmary devotions On the other hand, fiightful instances have 
occurred of women bursting from amidst the flames, and being 
thrust back by the assistants One of these diabohcal attempts 
was made in Bengal, when an Enghsh gentleman happened to be 
among the spectators, and succeeded m pieventmg the accom- 
plishment of the tragedy, but, next day, he was surprised to 
encounter the bitteiest reproaches fiom the woman, for having 
been the occasion of her disgiace, and the obstacle to her bemo; 
then in heaven enjoying the company of her husband, and the 
blessmgs of those she had left behmd 

The practice is by no means universal in India It never 
occurs to the south of the river Kishna , and under the Bombay 
presidency, including the former soveieignty of the Biamin Pdsh- 
was, it amounts to thirty-two in a year In the rest of the 
Deekan it is probably more rare In Hindostan and Bengal it is 
so common, that some hundieds are officially reported as burning 
annually within the British dommions alone 

Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is gene- 
rally performed by persons hngermg under incurable disorders 
t It IS done by leaping into fire, by burning ahve, by plunging into 
a rivei, or by other modes, such as throwmg oneself before the 
sacred car at Jagannath During the four years of Mi Stilling’s 
attendance at Jagannath, three persons perished under the cai , 
one case he ascribed to accident, and the other two persons had 
long suflfered under excruciating disorders 

The Hmdiis have some peculiarities that do not admit of 
classification As they have casts for aU the trades, Hcreditirj 
they have also casts foi thieves, and men are brought 
up to consider lobbmg as then hereditary occupation Most of 
the hill tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, aie of this 
description , and even throughout the plains there aie casts 

Asiatic Researches, vol xv 324 
P 
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moie notonovia for tlicfi and roBBery than gipsies used to be for 
pilfeimg in Emope 

In tlien case liei editary professions seem favoinable to skill, for 
tlieie are nowlieie sucli dextcious thieves as in India 1 lavcllei s 
aiefull of stones of the patience, pciseveiance, and addicsa ndth 
Avliieh they will steal, uiipeiccivcd, thioiigh the midst of gnaicis, 
and cany off then pnze m tlie most dangcious situations Some 
dig holes in the eaifch, and come up within the wall of a avcII- 
closed house otheis, hy wliatevei ivay they cntci, always open a 
dooi or two to sccuic a ictieat, and piocccd to plunder, naked, 
sraeaicd with oil, and aimed with a daggci , so that it is as 
dangeious to seize them as it is difficult to hold 

One gieat class, called Thags, continually travel about the 
countiy, assuming dificient disguises, an ait in which they aic 
pcifeet masteis Then piactice is to insinuate themselves into 
the society of tiavellcis whom they heai to be possessed of pio- 
peity, and to accompany them till they have an oppoitiinity of 
admimstenng a stupifying ding, or of tin owing a noose ovci the 
neck of then unsuspecting companion He is then muideicd 
without blood being shed, and buiicd so skiHiilly that a long time 
elapses bcfoie his fate is suspected The Thags invoke Bhavani, 
and vow a poition of then s]ioil to hci This mixtuie of leligion 
and Clime might of itself be mentioned as a pcculiaiit}’ , but it is 
paiallelcd by the vows of pnates and banditti to the liladonna, 
and in the case of ]\lussulmans, who foim the laigest poition of 
the Thags, it is like the compacts with the devil, vliieh veie 
believed in days of siipci stition 

It need scaiccly be said that the longest descent of the thiexush 
casts gives them no claim on the sympathy of the lest of the 
commumty, who look on them as equally obnoxious to punish- 
ment, both in this woild and the next, as if then anccstois had ' 
belonged to the mqst viitiious classes 

The lined watchmen aie gcncially of these casts, and aic 
faithful and efficacious I'hcn picsence alone is a jnotcction 
against then own class, and then skill and vigilance, against 
stiangeis Guzcidt is famous loi one class of peojile of this soit, 
whose business it is to tiacc f.hicves by their footsteps In a diy 
countiy a baie foot leaves little print to common eyes, but one of 
these people will pciccive all its peeuliavitics so as to lecogmso it 
in all cii cum stances, and will pursue a lobbei by these vestiges 
for a distance that seems incredible 

One wm cmiiloyed to pmano <i man to a icgnnental mc'ss at Kan a , lie tneted 

10 ad caiin,d oU tbo plato belonging bim to Alimcdiibdd, tnohe oi tom teen 
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Ih another instance, a cast seems io employ its privilege exclu- 
sively foi the protection of property These are the and 
Bhdts and Ch^ians of the west of India, who aie revered ch^ons 
as balds, and in some measure as hei aids, among the Rdjpdt tribes 
In Rdjpdtdna they conduct caravans, which are not only protected 
from plundei, but fiom legal duties In Guzer^t they cany large 
sums m bullion, thiough tiacts where a stiong escoit would be 
insufficient to protect it They are also guarantees of all agree- 
ments of chiefs among themselves, and even with the government 

Then power is derived fiom the sanctity of then character and 
their desperate resolution If a man carrying treasure is ap- 
pioached, he announces that he will commit traga, as it is called 
or if an engagement is not comphed with, he issues the same 
threat unless it is fulfilled If he is not attended to, he pioceeds 
to gash his limbs with a dagger, which, if all othei means fail, he 
will plunge mto his heart, or he will first strike off the head of 
Ins child, or diffeient guarantees to the agreement will cast lots 
who is to be first beheaded by his companions The disgrace 
of these proceedings, and the fear of having a bard’s blood on 
then head, generally reduce the most obstinate to reason Their 
fidelity IS exemplary, and they never hesitate to sacrifice their 
lives to keep up an ascendancy on which the importance of then 
cast depends 

Of the same natuie with this is the custom by which Biamins 
seat themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man’s door, 
and threaten to make away with themselves if the owner eats 
before he has complied with then demands Common creditors 
also lesoit to this practice (which is called dharna) , but without 
threats of self-murder They prevent their debtor’s eating by an 
appeal to his honour, and also by stopping his supphes , and they 
fast, themselves, during all the time that they compel then debtor 
to do so Tins sort of compulsion is used eyen against princes, 
and must not be resisted by force It is a very common mode 
employed by troops to procure payment of arrears, and is then 
directed either agamst the paymaster, the prime minister, or the 
sovereign hunself 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not 
peculiar to the Hindfis Persons take a vow of friendship and 


miles, lost liim among tlie well-trodden 
streets of that city, but recovered his 
traces on reachmg the opposite gate , and, 
though long foiled by the fugitive’s running 
up the water of a nvulet, he at last came 


up with him, and recovered .the property, 
after a chase of from twenty to thuty 
miles 

“ See Tod’s Sdjasihan, and Malcolm’s 
Central India, vol u p 130 
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mutual suppoit "with ceitam foims, and, even in a community 
little remaikable for faitli, it is infamous to break this oath 

The hills and forests in the centie of India aie mliabited by a 
iroimtameere lace of peoplc differing "Widely from those who occupy 
the plains They aie small, black, slender, but active, 
with peculiar featuies, and a quick and restless eye They wear 
few clothes, are aimed with bows and aiiows, make open piofes- 
sion of plundei, and, unless the government is stiong, aie always 
at war vnth all their neighbouis Wlien invaded, they conduct 
their opeiations with seciecy and celerity, and showei then 
allows fiom locks and thickets, whence they can escape befoie 
they can be attacked, and often befoie they can be seen 

They live in scatteied, and sometimes movable hamlets, are 
divided into small communities, and allow gieat power to their 
chiefs They subsist on the pioduce of tlieir own imperfect culti- 
vation, and on what they obtain by exchanges or plundei from 
the plains They occasionally kill game, but do not depend on 
that foi then suppoit In many paits the beiries of the mahua 
tiee form an important part of their food Besides one or two 
of the Hmdii gods, they have many of then own, who dispense 
particular blessmgs oi calamities The one who piesides over the 
small-pox IS, in most places, looked on with peculiai awe 

They saciifice fowls, pour libations befoie eating, aie guided 
by inspired magicians, and not by priests, buiy their dead, and 
have some ceiemonies on the birth of childien, marriages, and 
funeials, m common They are all much addicted to spirituous 
hquois , and most of them kill and eat oxen Their gieat abode 
IS in the Vindliya mountains, which lun east and west fiom the 
Ganges to Guzeiat, and the bioad tiact of foiest which extends 
noith and south fiom t]ie neighbourhood of Allahabad to the 
latitude of Masulipatain, and, with inteiiuptions, almost to Cape 
Comoiin In some places the foiest has been encioached on by 
cultivation, and the inhabitants have remained in the plains as 
village watchmen, hunteis, and other tiades suited to then habits 
In a few places then devastations have lestoied the clear countiy 
to the foiest, and the remams of villages aie seen among the 
haunts of wild beasts 

The points of lesemblance above mentioned lead to the opinion 
that all these lude tubes form one people , but they diffei 
in other paiticulais, and each has a separate name, so that it is 
oiily by compaiing them languages (wheie they retain a distinct 

P-irt of tlie ceremony is dividing a by each party, and, from this compact, is 
w>U, 01 ood-apple, half of which is kept called bhdl bhaiiddr. 
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language) tliat we can liope to see the question of their identity 
settled 

These people, at Bagalpdi, are called paharis, or mountaineeis 
Undei the name of C61s they occupy a great tiact of wild 
couiitiy in the west of Bengal and Beh£i, and extend into the 
Vindhya mountains, neai Mhzapur In the adjoining pait of the 
Vindhj'^a lange, and in the centie and south of the great forest, 
they aie called Gdnds , further west, in the Vindhya chain, they 
aie called Bhils , and in all the western hills, Colis , which name 
piohably has some connection with the C61s of Behd.r, and may 
possibly have some with the C61aiis,a similar tribe in the extreme 
south 'The Cohs stretch westward along the hills and foiests in 
Guzeid-t, nearly to the desert , on the south they take in part of 
the range of Ghd,ts 

These tubes are known by dilfeient names in other parts of the 
country , but the above are by far the most considerable 

Then early historj'' is unceifcam In the Deckan they were in 
then present state at the time of the Hindu invasion , and pro- 
bably some of them were those alhes of Rdma whom tradition 
and fiction have turned into a nation of monkeys 

That whole country was then a foiest, and the present tubes 
aie in those poitions of it which have not yet been brought into 
cultivation The gieat tract of foiest, called G6ndwd.na, lying 
between the rich countiies of Beiai and Cattac, and occasionally 
broken in upon by patches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of the 
original state of the Dcckan, and the progress of its improvement 
In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the nation 
from whom the servile class was formed, or, if it be true that 
even there then language is mixed witb Tamil, they may possibly 
be the remains of some aboriginal people anterior even to those 
conquered by the Huidiis 

There are other tubes of mountaineers in the north-eastern 
hills, and the, lower branches of Himd-laya, but they all differ 
widely from those above described, and partake more of the 
features and appearance of the nations between them and 
China 

No separate mention is made of the mountain tubes by the 
Greeks, but Plmy more than once speaks of such communities 
Englishmen in India have less opportunity than might be 
expected of toiming opinions of the native character Character 
Even in England few know much of the people beyond their 
own class, and what they do know they leain from newspapers 
and publications of a description which does not exist in India 
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In that counta}’’, also, leligion and manners pnt bats to oui inti- 
macy Avitli the natives, and limit the niinibcr of tiansactioiis as 
veil as the fiee communication of opinions We know notliing 
of'the interioi of families but byrcpoit, and Inuo no shaio m 
those iiiiuieioiis occniienccs of liic in 11*111011 the amiable pails of 
cliaiactoi aio most exhibited 

Missionaiics of a diffeicnt icligion, pidges, police magistiatcs, 
ofliceis of levemic 01 customs, and even diplomali'-te, do not see 
the most viituous poilion of a nation, 1101 any poition, unless 
vhen inliiienced by passion, oi occupied by some pcisonal inieicst 
What ve do see vc judge bj* oiu own slaudaitl We conclude 
that a man who cues like a child on slight occasions, must always 
be incapable of acting or sullbiing with dignity, and that one 
who allows hnnself to be called a liar would not be ashamed of 
any baseness Oiii initci.-s also confound the distinctioiib of time 
and place, the}’’ combine in one chaiactci the l^Iaiatta and the 
Benoalcso, and tax the piesent gcneiation with the ci lines of 
the hcioes of the “ Mahif Bhaiata” It might be aigued, in op])o- 
sition to many iinfavouiable teslimonies, that tho'^e who liave 
known the Indians longest have always the best opinion of them, 
but this IS lather a coiiipliinent to human natiiie than to them, 
smee it IS hue of eveiy othei people It is moic in point, that 
all peisous who have letned fiom India think bettei of tlie people 
they have left aftci comparing them with othei s even of the most 
justly admued nations 

These consideiations should make us disliu‘?t our own im- 
piessions, vhen unfavouiahle, but cannot blind us to the fact that 
the Hmdiis have, in leality, some gieat defects of chaiactei 
Then defects no doubt aiise chiefly fi om moial causes, but they 
aie also to he asciibed in pait to physical constitution, and m pait 
to soil and climate 

Some races aie ceitainly less vigoious than othei's, and all must 
degenerate if placed in an eneivatmg atmo';pheie * 

Meie heat may not enervate It it is unavoidable and unie- 
mitting, it even pi educes a soit of haidiness like that aiising 
from the iigoius of a noitliein wmtci If steiilitj* be added, and' 
the hints of Laid lahoiii aie contested among scatteied tubes, the 
result may be the energy and decision of the Ai'ab 

But, in India, a warm tempeiatme is accompanied by a feitile 
soil, which lendeis seveie labour unnecessaiy, and an extent of 
would support an almost indefinite mciease of inhabi- 
tants _ The heat is modeiated by lam, and waided oft’ by. nume- 
loiis tiees and foiests eveiything is calculated to xnoduce that 
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state of listless inactivity, winch foieigneis find it so difficult to 
xesist The shades of c haia ctei that aie found in different parts 
o.f Tndia.tend tojsonfiim this supppsitipn_ The inhahitants of the 
diy countiies in the noith, which in wintei aie cold, aie com- 
paiatiyely manly and active The Maiattas, mhahitmg a moun- 
tainous and uni ei tile legion, aie haidy and laboiious, while the 
Bengalese, with tlieii moist climate and then double ciops of iice, 
wheie the cocoa-nut tiee and the bamboo furnish all the mateiials 
foi coustiuction imwi ought, aie moie effeminate than any othei 
people in India But love of lepose, though not sufficient to 
extinguish mdustiy oi lepiess occasional exeitions, may be taken 
as a chaiactenstic of the whole people Akin to then indolence 
is then timidity, which aiises moie fiom the dread of being in- 
volved 111 tiouble and difficulties than fiom want of physical 
courage, and fiom these two radical influences almost all then 
vices aie deiived Indolence and timidity themselves may be 
thought to be pioduced by despotism and supeistition, without 
any aid fiom natuie , but if those causes weie alone sufficient, 
the}'' would have had the same opeiation on the indefatigable 
Chinese and the irapcituibable Russian, in the piesent case they 
aie as likely to be effect as cause 

The most piomment vice of the Hindus is want of veiacity, in 
\ vdiich they outdo most nations even of the East They do not 
even icsent the imputation of falsehood, the same man would 
calmly answei to a doubt by saying, “ Why should I tell a lie ? ” 
who would shed blood for what he regarded as the slightest 
infimscement of his honour 

Peijuiy, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, 
natuially accompanies othei offences of the kind (though it is not 
moie fiequent than m othei Asiatic countiies), and those who 
pay so little legaid to statements about the past, cannot be ex- 
pected to be scmpulous in promises for the future Breaches of 
faith in private life are much more common in India than in 
England , but even m India, the great majority, of couise, are true 
to then word 

It is in people connected ivith government that deceit is most 
common, but in India, this class spreads far , as from the natuie 
of the land revenue, the lowest villager is often obliged to resist 
force by fraud 

In some cases, the faults of the government produce an opposite 
effect Merchants and bankers aie generally strict obseiveis of 
then engagements If it were otherwise, commerce could not go 
on wheie justice is so irregularly administered 
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Hindiis aie not ill fitted by natuie foi intrigue and cunning, 
when their situation calls foith those qualities Patient, supple, 
and insinuating, the}*" will penetiate the views of a peison with 
Avhom they have to deal, watch his liuinouis, soothe oi nutate 
his tempei , piesent things in such a foim as suits tlicn designs, 
and contiive, by indiiect manoiuvies, to make otheis even unwil- 
lingly contiibute to the accomplishment of then ends But tlicir 
plots aie seldom so daiing oi flagitious as those of othci Asiatic 
nations, oi even of Indian Mussulmans, though these last have 
been softened by then inteicouise with tlic people among whom 
they aie settled 

It IS probably owing to the faults of theii government tliat 
they aie coiinpt to take a biibe in a good cause is almost meii- 
toiious , and it is a venial ofi'ence to take one when the cause is 
bad Pecumaiy fiaud is not thought veiy disgiaccful, and, if 
agamst the public, scaicel}’’ disgiaccful at all 
It IS to then government, also, that we must impute their 
flatteiy and then impoitunity The fiist is gioss, e\cn after 
eveiy allowance has been made foi the difieicnt dcgices of foice 
which nations give to the language of civility Tlic second arises 
fiom the indecision of then own lulcis, they never consider an 
answei final, and aie nevei ashamed to piosecute a suit as long 
as their vaiied invention, tlie possible change of ciicumstances, or 
the exhausted patience of the peison applied to, gl^es them a 
hope of cai lying then pomt 

Like all that aie slow to actual conflict, they aie veiy litigious, 
and much addicted to veibal altei cation They will peiseveie in 
a lawsuit till the}’’ aie mined, and will aiguc, on otliei occasions, 
with a violence so unhke then oidiiiaiy demeaiioiii, that one 
unaccustomed to them expects immediate blows oi bloodshed 
The public spiiit of Hindus is eithei confined to their east oi 
village, m which cases it is often veiy stiong, oi if it extends to 
the geneial government, it goes no faithei than zeal for its autho- 
iity on the part of its agents and dependents Gieat national 
spiiit IS sometimes shown m war, especiallj’’ wheie leligion is 
jonceined, but allegiance in geneial sits veiy loose a subject will 
^ake seiviee against his natuial soveieign as leadily as for him , 
md always has moie legaid to tlie salt he has eaten than to the 
iand in which he was bom 

Although the Hindus, as has been seen, bieak thiough some of 
the most iinpoitant lules of moiality, we must not suppose that 
tiey aie devoid of piinciple Except in the cases specified, they 
ave all the usual lespect foi moial obhgations, and to some 
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lilies wliiclij ill tlicir estimation, aie of peculiar mipoitance, they 
aclheie, in spite of eveij?' temptation to depait fiom them A 
Biamm Mill lather starve to death than eat piohihited food a 
headman of a village ivill suffei the toituie lathei than consent to 
a contribution laid on the inhabitants by a tyrant, or by banditti , 
tlie same scivant ivho cheats his mastei in his accounts may be 
ti listed Math nionc}^ to any amount in deposit Even in corrupt 
tiaiisactions, it is seldom that men will not rathei undergo a 
punishment tlian bctiay those to whom they have given a bribe 

Then gicat defect is a M^aiit of manlmess Then slavish con- 
stitution, then blind supeistition, their extiavagant mythology, 
the subtilties and veibal distmctions of their jihilosophy, the 
languid softness of then poeti}’', then effeminate manners, their 
love of aitifice and delay, their submissive tempei, then diead of 
change, the delight the}'’ take in pueiile fables, and then neglect 
of mtional histoiy, aie so many pioofs of the absence of the more 
lobust qualities of disposition and intellect thioughout the mass 
of the nation 

But this censuie, though true of the whole, when compared 
Math othci nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to any at 
all times The labouiing people aie industiious and perseveiing, 
and other classes, mIicu stimulated by any stiong motive, and 
sometimes even by nieie spoit, Mali go tin ough gi eat hardships 
and cnduie long fatigue 

They aic not a people habitually to beai up against desperate 
attacks, and stiU less against a long couise of discouiagement and 
disastei , yet they often display biaveiy not suipassed by the most 
Mai like nations, and Mall always thiow away then hves foi any 
consideiation of lehgion or honoui Hmdh Sepoys in our pay 
have, m tvm instances, advanced, aftei ti oops of the King’s service 
liad been beaten off, and on one of these occasions they weie op- 
])Osed to Ficnch soldieis Tlie sequel of this histoiy will show 
instances of Mdiolo bodies of tioops lushing foiwaid to^ ceitain 
death, Mdiile, in piivate life, the lowest do not hesitate to commit 
suicide if they once conceive then honoui tarnished 

Then contempt of death is, indeed, an extraoidmaiy concomi- 
tant to then timidity when exposed to lessei evils AVlien Ins fate 
ifa inevitable, the loM^est Hindu encounteis it with a coolness that 
Mmuld excite admnation in Euiope, convcises with his friends 
Math cheei fulness, and awaits the appioach of death without any 
diminution of his usual seiemty 

The best specimen of the TTindfi chaiacter, letainmg its pecu- 
lianties vdiile divested of many of its defects, is found among 
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the Rajputs and other military classes in Gangetic Hmdostan, 
fiom among whom so many of our Sepoys aie leciuited It is 
theie we aie most likely to gam a cleai conception of then high 
spiiit, then enthusiastic coinage, and geneious self-devotion, so 
smgulaily comhmed with gentleness of manneis and softness of 
heart, together with a hoyish playfulness and almost infantine 
simplicit}^ 

The nllagers aie eveiywheie an moffensive, amiable people, 
affectionate to then famihes, kind to their neighbohis, and, 
towards all but the government, honest and smceie 

The townspeople aie of a moie mixed character, but they are 
quiet and oideily, seldom distuibing the public peace by tumults, 

01 then own by private broils On the whole, if we except those 
connected with the government, they will beai a fair compaiison 
with the people of towns m England Their advantages in leli- 
gion and government give a cleai superiority to our middle classes, 
and even among the labouiing class, there aie many to whom no 
parallel could be found in any rank m India, but, on the other 
hand, theie is no set of people among the Hindhs so depraved as 
the diegs of oui great towns, and the swaims of peisons who live 
by fiaud shaipeis, impostors, and adventuieis of all descriptions, 
fiom those who mix with the higher ordeis down to those who 
prey on the common people are almost unknown in India 

Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in India exceed 
those of all other countries in atiocity The Thags^® have been 
mentioned, and the Dacoits aie almost as detestable for their 
cruelty as the others for then dehbeiate treachery 

The Dacoits aie gangs associated for the purpose of plunder, 
who assemble by night, fall on an unsuspecting -i^lage, kill those ' 
who offei lesistance, seize on all property, and toiture those 
wliom they imagine to have wealth concealed Next morning 
they aie melted into the population, and such is the dread in- 
spired by them, that even when known, people can seldom be 
found to come foi ward and accuse them Except in the absence 
of political feehng, and the gi-eater barbarity of then proceedings, 
then offence resembles those which have, at times, been common 
m Ireland In India it is the consequence of weak government 
dm mg the anarchy of the last hundred years, and is rapidly 
disappearing undei the vigoious administration of the Biitish 
Both Thags and Dacoits aie at least as often Mahometans as 
Hindus 

Ihe honor excited by such enoimities leads us at first to 

^ See p 210 
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imagine peculiai dcpiavity in the countiy wheie they occui , but 
a fill fchci iiKiuii}^ leniovcs that impiession Including Thagg and 
Dacoits, the mass of ciime in India is less than in England Tliags 
aie almost a sepaiatc nation, and Dacoits aie despeiate lu&ans 
Avho entei into peimanent gangs and devote then lives to rapine , 
but the icmaining pait of the population is little given to such 
passions as distinb society By a senes of Beports laid befoie 
the House of Commons in 1882,-'’ it ap]jcais that, on an average 
of four ycais, tlie numbei of capital sentences caoried into eifect 
annually in England and Wales was 1 foi 208,281 souls , and in 
the juoiinces uudei the Bengal piesidenc}^, 1 foi 1,001,182 , 
tiaiispoibation foi life in England, 1 foi 67,173, and in the Bengal 
])iovmces, 1 foi 402 010 

We ma}' admit that the piopoition of undetected cnmes in 
Bengal is consideiably gieatci than in England, but it would 
lequiie a most cvti avagaut allowance on that account to biing 
the amount of gicat ci lines in the two couutiies to an equality 
l\luidei's aie oftenei fiom jealous}’, oi some such motive, than 
fiom gain and theft is confined to paiticulai classes, so that 
llieio IS little uneasiness legaiding piopeity Euiopeans sleep 
with eveiy door in tlie house open, and then piopeity scatteied 
about as it lay in the daytime, and seldom have to complain of 
loss even vith so nuineious a body of seivants as fills eveiy 
jnivafce liousc, it is no small pi oof of habitual confidence to see 
scaicel}’’ any tiling locked up 

The natives of India aie often accused of wanting giatitiide, 
but it does not appeal that those who make the chaige have done 
much to inspne such a sentiment When masteis aie leally kind 
and considciatc, they find as waiin a letuin fiom Indian seivants 
as any in the woild, and theie aie few who have tiled them in 
sickness, oi in difficulties and dangeis, who do not beai witness 
to thcii symjiathy and attachment Then devotion to then own 
chiefs is pioveibial, and can aiise fioin no other cause than giati- 
tude, unless Avlieio cast supplies tlie place of clannish feehng 
llic fidelity of our Sepoys to then foieign masteis has been shown 
111 instances which it would be difficult to match, even among 
national tioops, in any othei countij^^’- 

Noi IS this confined to the lower oideis, it is common to see 
pemons who have been pationised by men in power, not only 

Mmntc'i of IJiidcncc (Judicial), No 59, and the executions the same England 

p 103 ig taken at 13,000,000 souls, and the Ben- 

The .inntnl luimher of sentences to gal pi evinces at 00,000,000 
dcatii in England uas 1,232, and of execu- « [This was mitten m 1841 —Ed ] 
tions 04 In Bengal, the sentences weie 
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continue tlieii attacliment to tliein when in disgiace, but even to 
then families when they have left them in a helpless condition 

Though then chaiactei is alteicd since t]io mixtuie with 
foieigneis, the Hindus aie still a mild and gentle people. Ihc 
Cl uel inassaci es that attended all their battles with the j\raho- 
nietans must have led to sanguinaiy letaliatioii , and they no 
longer act on the gcneious laws of wai whicli aio so conspicuous 
in Menu But even now they aie more meiciful to prisonci.s 
than any othoi Asiatic people, oi than their Mussulman countiy- 
nien 

Tippoo used to cut off the light hands and noses of the British 
camji followeis that fell into his hands Tlie last Pdshwa gave to 
men of the same soi t a small quantity of pi ovisions and a i upce 
each, to enable them to letiiin to thou business, after tliey liad 
been plundeied by his tioops 

Cold-blooded ciuelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in power, 
and it IS piobably the lesult of cliccking the natuial outlets for 
lesentment , but the woist of them aie aveise to causing death, 
esjiccially when attended with shedding blood. In oidinary cir- 
cumstances, the HindAs aie compassionate and bene^olont, but 
they aie deficient in acivuc humanity, paitly owing to tlie un- 
social effects of cast, and pai tly to the apathy which makes them 
indiffeient to then own calamities, as Avell as to tlioae of their 
neighbouis 

This deficiency appears in their tieatment of the pool All 
feed Biamins and give alms to religious mendicants , but a 
beggai fiom meie want would iieithei be lelieved by the chanty 
of Euioiie, noi the uidisciiminate hospitakt}'' of most paits of 
Asia 

Though impiovidence is common among the poor, and osten- 
tatious piofusion, on particulai occasions, among the rich, the 
geneial disposition of the Hindus is fiiigal, and even paisimonious 
Then oidmaiy expenses aie small, and few of any lank in life 
hesitate to inciease then savmgs by employing them iiidiicctly in 
commeice, oi by lending them out at high inteicst 

Hindu childien aie mucli moie quick and intelligent than 
Euiopean ones The capacitj'’ of lads of twelve and fouiteeii is 

^ A perfectly autlientic instniice might ho ^\ ould not acceiit i epT\ ment, and for 
ho mentioned, of an English gentleman, Mhich he could o\pcct no po'^sible i otuin 
111 a high station m Bengal, who ii.is dis- This goiieious fiioiid was a Maiatta Bt i- 
Miissed, and afteiwaids i educed to gicat nun, a lacc of all otheis who haie least 
tempoiaiy difBciilties 111 his ownconntiy , sympathj Mith people of othoi casts, and 
a native of laiih, to •whom he had been who aie most haidened and coiiupted b\ 
Mild, supjilied hmi, nhou in those cn cum- poiiei 
stances, with upn aids of 10,000f jofiihich 
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often suipnsing; and not less so is the manner m wlneh then 
faculties become blunted uftei the ago of pubeity But at all ages 
they aic ^cly intelligent, and this stiikcs us most m the lowei 
oidcis, who, in piopiicty of dcmcanoui, and m command of lan- 
guage, aic lai less diflcicnt fiom then supciiois than with us 
Then ficedom fiom gioss dcbauchciy is the point m which the 
Hindus appear to most advantage It can scaiccly be expected, 
fiom then ebuiafe and its concomitants, that they should be less 
licentious than othoi nations, but if wo compaic tlicm with oui 
own, the absence of di unkenness, and of immodesty in then othei 
Mces, Mill loa\e tlie supeiionty in puiity of manneis on the side 
least tlattciirig to our self-esteem 

Then indilleicncc to tlic giossest tenns in conveisation appeals 
inconsistent M ith this piaisc, hut it has been well explained as 
aiisiiig fiom “that simplicity which conceives that ivhatevei 
can (‘\isl Mithout blame, may he named without ofience,” and 
this \ H‘W IS confiimcd by the dccoium of then bchavioui in othei 
1 espeefs 

'j'houLdi na tin ally quiet and thoiiglitful, they aie cheeiful m 
soeicfv, foiul of eonieisation and amusement, and delighting 
in anecdote and huinoui boidenng on buflooneiy It has been 
icnuukcil befeic, tliat then coineisation is often tiitling, and this 
finohfy extends to (lien gencial cbaiactei, and is combined with 
a di^pte-ition to lanit^ and ostentation 

In iheii posons (he^ aic, r/enrialh/ spca/ivff, ]owei, and ^dwnys 
moie slondei, tlian Euioitcans The}' haAC a bcttei aiiiiagcand 
moie gi.ice, Itss stiength, hut moic fiec use of then limbs. 

Tiny aie of a biovii coloin, betMecn the complexion of the 
sonthein lanopcan and that of the negio Their ban is long, 
lathei laiilc, and ahiais jet black Their mustachios and (in the 
lev,' lasts in winch they wcai them) then bcaids aie long and 
‘'liong 'J’lien wointii have a huge shaic of beauty and giace, set 
oti‘b\ a lemnniic ic^cive and tinndit}’- ’’’ 

The cleanlnuss of the Hindus in their peisoiis is pioveibial 
Tiny do not ciiaiige then clothes after each of then fiequent 
ablutions, hut even in that icspect the lowci classes aie moie 
cleanly than those of other nations 'j'he public paits of then 
homes aie kept \eiyneat, but they have none of the English 


iriilit in III Hindo'itnn 

iiru iniiili t illfi thin tlic coninion iiin of 
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’* 'i'ho noi\ fio common m tho 
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const lie ir Boinhni , oi the Routh-castern 
p n t of Bengal, (both moist and hot rice 
tountnes), and pitsont an unfavourable 
Hpemnou of the natives of India 
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delicacy wliich requiies even places out of sight to partake of the 
geneial good oi dei 

Befoie coming to any conclusions fiom the two views which 
companson kave been given of the Hindfis, at the earliest epoch of 
whicli we possess accounts, and at the piesent day, it 
ancient and advantage to see how they stood at an mtei- 

times mediate period, foi which we fortunately possess the 
means, tliiough the accounts left usbj^the Greeks, a people unin- 
fluenced by any of oui peculiai opinions, and yet one whose views 
we can undeistand, and whose judgment we can appieciate 

Tins question has been fully examined in anothei place, and 
the results alone need be mentioned licre 

From them it appears tliat the chief clianges between tlie 
time of Menu’s Code and tliat of Alexandci were the complete 
emancipation of tlie scivile class, the moie general occuiicnce, 
if not the flist instances of the practice of self-immolation by 
widows, the prohibition of inteimaiiiages between casts, the 
employment of the Biamins as soldieis, and then inhabiting sepa- 
rate villages, and, perhaps, the commencement of the monastic 
orders 

The changes fiom Menu to the pie.sent time have aheady been 
fully set forth , and if we take a mote extensive i eview (without 
contrasting two paiticulai penods), we shall find the alterations 
have geneially been foi the worse 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the Siidias is, 
doubtless, an improvement, but in othei respects we find the 
religion of the Hindus debased, their icstiictions of cast moie 
iigid (except in the mteiested relaxation of the Biamins), the 
avowed imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice dis- 
used, the laws less hbeial towards women, the gieat works of 
peace no longer undei taken, and the couitesies of war almost for- 
gotten We find, also, liom then extant works, that the Hindus 
once excelled in departments of taste and science on which they 
never now attempt to write, and that they for meily impressed 
strangers with a high respect for then courage, veracity, simpli- 
city, and integiity, the quahties in which they now seem to us 
most deficient 

It IS impossible, from all this, not to come to a conclusion that 
the Hindus were once in a higher position, both moral and intel- 
lectual, than they are now, and as, even in their piesent state of 
dejiiession, they are still on a footing of equahty with any people 


See Appenrli"^ III 
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out of Euiope, it seems to follow tliat, at one time, they must have 
attained a state of civilization only sui passed by a few of the most 
favouied of the nations, eithei of antiquity oi of modem times 

The causes of then decline have already been touched on in 
diftezent places Then lehgion encourages inaction, which is the 
first step towaids decay Tlie miles of cast check imiirovement 
at home, and at the same time pi event its entering fiom abroad 
it is those miles that have Icejit up the sepaiation between the 
Hindus and the Mussulmans, and furnished the only instance m 
which an idolatrous religion has stood out against the compaia- 
tive piiiity even of that of Mahomet, when piofessed by the 
government Despotism would doubtless contribute its shaie 
to check the piogiess of societ}’' , but it was less oppiessive and 
degiading than in most Asiatic countiies 

TJie minute subdivision of inheiitances is not pecuhar to the 
Hindus, and yet it is that which most stiikes an inquirei into 
the causes of the abject condition of the gieatei pait of them 
By it the descendants of the gioatest landed piopiietoi, must, in 
time, be bioken doivn to sometlimg between a faimei and a 
labouici, but less independent than eithei , and without a chance 
of accumulation to enable them to lecovei then position Bankeis 
and mei chants may get iich enough to leave all then sons with 
foi tunes, but, as each possessoi knows that he can neithei found 
a familj'-, noi dispose of his piopeity by will, he endeavours to 
gam what pleasuie and honoui he can from his hfe-ient, by 
ostentation in feasts and ceieraonies, and by commencing tem- 
ples, tanks, and gioves, which his successois aie^ too pool to 
complete oi to lepan 

The effect of equal division on men’s minds is as gieat as on 
then foi tunes It was lesoited to by some ancient lejiubhcs to 
pi event the gioivth of luxuiy and the disposition to innovation 
In India it successfully answeis those ends, and stifles all the 
lestless feelings to which men might be led by the ambition of 
peimanently impioving their condition A man who has amassed 
a foi tune by Ins o^vn labouis is not likely to have a turn foi 
hteiatuie oi the fine aits , and if he had, his collections would be 
dispel sed at his death, and his sons would have to begin their 
toils anew, without time foi acquuing that lefinement m taste 
or elevation of sentiment which is bi ought about by the impioved 
education of successive geneiations 


Hence the common opinion among Europeans, that it is thought unlucky for a 
son to go on with his father’s work 
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Hence, altbougli rapid use and sudden fortunes are more com- 
mon in India than in Europe, they produce no peimanent change 
ui the society , all remains on the same dead level, with no con- 
spicuous objects to guide the course of the community, and no 
baiiieis to oppose to the arbitrary will of the ruler 

Tinder such discouragements we cannot be surprised at the 
stagnation and decline of Hindu civilization The wonder is, 

O 

how it could evei struggle against them, and how it attained to 
such a pitch as exists even at this moment 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not easy 
to say Peihaps in mstitutions and moral character it was at 
its best just before Alexander, but learning was much longer 
m reaching its acme The most flourishing peiiod for literatuie 
IS lepiesented by Hindu tradition to be that of Yiciamaditya, a 
httle befoie the beginning of our eia, but some of the authors 
who aie mentioned as the ornaments of that prince’s court 
appear to belong to later times , and the good writers, whose 
woiks aie extant, extend over a long space of time, from the 
second century before Christ to the eighth of the Christian era 
Mathematical science was in most perfection in the fifth centuiy 
aftei Chi IS t, but works of meiit, both in liteiature and science, 
continued to be composed for some time after the Mahometan 
invasion 


The great military chiefs may be said 
to be exceptions to this rule, for they not 
unfi equently transmit their lands to their 
children , but they are, for purposes of 
improi ement, the woist people into whose 
hands pi operty could fall As their power 
rests on mercenary soldiers, they have no 
need to call in the aid of the people, like 
our barons , and as each lives on his own 
lands at a distance from his equals, they 
neither refine each othei by their inter- 
coui-se, nor those below them by the ex- 
ample of their social habits 
^ [Tiadition associates nine authors as 


the “ nine gems ” of his court — Dhanwan- 
tari, IChsapanaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, 
Vetdlabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kdhddsa, 
Vaijfhamihira, andYararuchi , butVara- 
hamihira lived in the sixth century, and 
some hold that Amai a Sinha livedabout the 
same time (see Gen Cunningham, Joui n 
A if ^ , 1863, Suppl ) Bhavabhilti, the 
dramatist, is supposed to have lived at the 
court of Yasovarman, King of Kanau], 
A D 720 , and Bifna flourished at the same 
court in the preceding century (Dr Hall, 
Journ A S £ , 1862 ) — Ed ] 
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HISTOm or THE HINDIS IIINDOSTAN 


Till' fir^fc infninmtion vc icceive on Hindii liistoi*y^ is fiom a 
pa'-^age m Menu," v Inch gives ns to infci tliat then icsiclence 
VOS at one time lietv'ecii tlie incis Saiaswati (Seisooty) and 
Biichadwatl (Cnggni), a tiact about 100 miles to the north- 
MC^t of Belln, and in evtent about si\ty-five miles long, and 
fioni tvenl^\ tofoitv bio.ad That land, I^lenu says, was called 
Bialimnvnrla, because it was lieqiientcd by gods, and the 
custom piesencd by innnemoiial tiadition in that countiy is 
pointed out as a model to the pious ’ The countiy between 
that tiact and the Jumnn, and all to the noith of the Jumna 
and Gauge'-, including Koith Behai, is mentioned, m the 
‘-ceond place, undci the name of Bialmiaishi , and Biamins 
bom within that tiact aic pionounced to be suitable tcacheis 
of the seveial usages of men * 


’ flVir tli'^ liihl/incil InntH wliidi tlie 
VnuiiJ wntiDsrn '»•) Ajipcmhctn 

^ n nmJ V III ~Ll)] 

* t'J In' riMnv in^ JH ,i tniihlition of tins 
imt»orl iiitpif-- I'r.'of JEiiii (11 17 — 21) — 
“'JIn* filUM* lutviLll till’ two rllMlie 
rn<ir llioSinnwiti oix! tlie Diisli ulwati, 
— Ontpof] cnjilcati ict tin's c.ill//jo/(w<»- 
fnrtn’' 'I ltd f oMoin jutsskiit in tint 
tricl, ntcnnl from huci c -sue ti ulition, 
tom-i iiniit; tlx'&ihtiMimd tliunmcd enstes, 
In (^tllod th(j good ctifit'iin Ktn uKrihetn, 
tin* Miti-s ■S'- tilt* ItiiicliaH'i, ami the >Su- 
j“iM IS i**! — thiK 1 ind, ssludi comes nc\t to 
IJrihm 11.111-1, ih (he l.md of Bi.ihinnflliH 
(^Bmhhua tihulfn, or the hnd of disine 
Kiges) From i Br.ihrmii honi in tint 
distiicl let all the men on the taitli leim 
their Hcscn! dtilica The ti.ict hctsstcii 


the Him isat and Tindhs i, to the eist of 
\ i!n*-an i J and to the ss cst of Prij .(ga, n 
c.illed lilt ceiiti d legion (Mttd/ti/adtUi) 
The npieo betsscen tlu)*to ts\o mountim 
ranges, to the c ifitcni and the w oatoni sea, 
the sMso Iviiow .14 Ai 11(11(1)1(1 (or the land 
of the \ij is) VVlici c the black lutelope 
nitmallj gi-a/es is to bo held as the pio- 
l>ei land for olleiing satiifices , all else is 
illechdiln-land Let tlio t\\ ico-boi n cue 
fullj keep inthin these coimtnes , but .i 
Sndrv, eliBtic«sed foi Bubsistence, may 
dwell an^wheio " — En ] 

“ Momi, Book II a 17, 18 This tiact 
ifl alfto the scene of the nd\ enturos of the 
firnt pi nice s, and the lesidente of the most 
famous B igcH — Wilson, Preface to Yibhnu 
Pu)(ma,j) Kill 
^ Menu, Book II a 19, 20 


* This inaj me in the laud of Brahma, 
01 the land of sicretl knowledge 

f .See supr.l, p 20 


f This IS the idacowlieie the Sara swati 
tenmnates, losing itself in the gi eat sandy 
desert 
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This, tlieief ore, maybe set do\m as the first conntiy acquiied 
aftei that on the Saraswati. 

The Purdnas pass over these eaily stages unnoticed, and 
commence with Ayodhya (Oudh), about the centie of the last- 
mentioned tiact It is theie that the solai and lunar races 
have their oiigm , and fiom thence the princes of all other 
countiies are sprung 

From fifty to seventy geneiations of the solar race aic only 
distmguished fiom each other by puiely mythological legends 
Aftei these comes Rdma, who seems entitled to take his place 
in leal histoiy 

His stoiy,® when stripped of its fabulous and romantic decoia- 
Expcdition tions, meiel}’' relates that Rama possessed a poweiful 
of Kima Icingdom m Hindostan , and that he invaded the 
Deckan and penetiated to the island of Lanka (Ceylon), which 
he conqueied 

The fiist of these facts theie is no leason to question , and 
we may leadily believe that Rama led an expedition into the 
Deckan , but it is highly impiobable that, if he was the fiist^ 
or even among the fiist invadeis, he should have conqueied 
Ceylon. If he did so, he could not have lived, as is geneially 
supposed, befoie the compilation of the Vedas , for, even in the 
time of Menu’s Institutes, theie weie no settlements of Hindu 
conqueiois in the Deckan It is piobable that the poets who 
have celebiated Rdma, not only reaied a gieat fabiic on a 
naiiow basis, but tiansfeiied their hero’s exploits to the scene 
which was thought most inteiestmg in then omi day 

The undoubted antiquity of the “ Ramdyana ” ® is the best 
testimony to the early date of the event which it celebiates , 
yet, as no conspicuous invasion of the Deckan could have been 
undertaken without gieat lesouices, Rama must have lived after 
Hindu civilization had attained a consideiable pitcli 

After Rama, sixty piinces of his race luled in succession over 
his dominions, but as we heai no moie of AyodhyA (Oudh), 
it IS possible that the kmgdom (which at one time was called 
Coshala) may have meiged in anothei, and that the capital 
was transferied fiom Oudh to Canouj, 

War of the The wai celebiated m the "Maha BliAiata” is the 

xklalK 

Bh&ata ’’ next histoiical event that deseives notice 

It IS a contest between the lines of PA,ndu and of Cum (two 
blanches of the leigmng familj?^) foi the teiiitoiy of Hastmdpuia 
(piobably a place on the Ganges, noith-east of Dellii, which 

^ See p 99 See p 170 
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still beais tlie ancient name) The family itself is of the lunai 
lace, but the different paities are supported by numerous allies, 
and some Aom very remote quarters 
Theie seem to have been many states m India'^ (six, at least, 
in the one tract upon the Ganges®) , but a considerable degree 
of mtercouise and connexion appears to have been kept up 
among them Crishna, who is an ally of the Pandus, though 
born on the Jumna, had founded a pimcipahty in Guzerat, 
among the alhes on each side are chiefs from the Indus, and 
fiom Cabnga in the Deckan some even who, the translators 
are satisfied, belong to nations beyond the Indus, and 
Yavanas^ a name which most orientalists consider to iipply, in aU 
early works, to the Greeks The Pandus were victoiious, but 
paid so dear for then success, that the survivors, brokeu-heaited 
with the loss of then friends and the destruction of their armies, 
abandoned the world and perished among the snows of Himalaya 
Crishna, then great ally, fell, as was formerly stated,® in the 
midst of civil wars in his own country Some Hindii legends 
relate that his sons were obhged to retue beyond the Indus 
and, as those Eajputs who have come from that quarter in 
modern times to Smd and Cach are of his tribe of Yadu, the 
narrative seems more deservmg of credit than at first sight 
might appear The more authentic account, however, (that of 
the “Maha Bhdiata” itself), describes them as finally retur ning 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna 

The stoiy of the “ Mah^ Bhaiata ” is much more probable than 
that of the “Bamayana” It contains more particulars about the 
state of India, and has a much greater appearance of being founded 
on facts Though far below the “ Ihad ” in appearance of 
reality, it bears nearly the same relation to the “Barney ana” that 
the poem on the Trojan war does to the legends on the adventures 
of Hercules , and like the " Iliad,” it is the source to which many 
chiefs and tribes endeavour to trace their ancestors 


The date of the war has abeady been discussed, it was 
probably in the fourteenth century before Christ 


’ [Every glimpse -wluch we get of an- 
cient India reveals the same state of tlmigs 
as that described by Herodotus — “There 
are many different nations of the Indians, 
and they speak different languages ” (m. 
98) —Ed ] 

® Hastmdpura, Mattra, Panchdla (part 
of Oudh and the Lower Dodb), Bendres, 
Magadha, and Bengal ( Onmtal Magazine, 
vol m p 135 , Tod, vol i p 49 ) Ayo- 
dhyd is not mentioned m the “MahaBhd- 


rata,” [?] nor Canydcubja (Canouj), [?] 
unless, as asserted in Menu (Chap II s 
19), [oi rather by KuUuka], Panchdla is 
only another name for that kingdom 
* See page 100 

See Colonel Tod, vol i p 85, and 
the tianslation (through the Persian) of 
the “Mahd Bhdrata,” published by the 
Oiiental Translation Fund, m 1831 
Page 166 
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T^entv-nme (som? sr.y ?Ixtv-fbar} of the ne'Cazdr.'n:^ of the 
Pandiis s\ic:?eerled tliem on the tliioo-: I'lit the r.c.tnes jif-ne of 
tliDse princes era preserved- The sent of then* government 
seenis to have been trvnsfeiTcd to Dc-b’h 

Tlie successors of one of the king^ vrho nppenr as ah'es in 
T-iv the s?Tue po-m vrere destined to attmet greater notice 
Thest? are the kings of 31agadha of v-hom so much has 1 icn 
alreadv snid.^ 

The ktno-s of Alacr-dhr: seem alvavs to have vesse'^s-d 
esttosive authority. The first of tnein {iie vrno is mennened in 
the ‘■.3Iaha Bharatrf*) is represented rs the iiead of a number 
of chiefs and tribes: bat nic=:: of these probably vrere vrithin 
the limits of Bengal and Behdr rs v-e have seen that there 
Tvere five other independent kirgdour^ in the tract ■watered by 
the Ganges 

Tor mrov centuries thev vere all of the mil'tai i.ibe, but 
the first hTruda vas bom of a Sddra mether: and Chandragupca 
■vho overrhrevr the djrnasty vas als*' c: a lov c'ass:^' from 
this time say the Pmt'ncs the Cshatriyas lost their a«:enQ- 
anev in blaeadha. rmd ah the succeeding kings rnd cLie'b vcie 
Sndras 

They do not seem to Lave lost their ccnscpuence irom the 
degradation of their cast* for the Sddra snicessors of Chan-^ 
dragupta are said in the ry^crbchcal language of the Purarrs 
to have broaght th^r ‘ vhcle eartU iirdn* one timbreba and 
there appears the strongest reasen to believe that A-dx- the 
third of the line, vras really in possession of a ce'^'nrmding 
infinence over the states to the north of the Zserbadda. The 
enient of his don Tp'cns at years from the remote poiii 3 at vhich 
hi=: edict-columns are erected* and the sr-^Te m:'nn*T*'i;nts i-ear 
testimo^v to the civifi-ei chrnreter of his covemmena since 
they contrm orders for estallis' 'T'g ha 5 ~dt£Zs — *d <di 5 n>e’'^aries 
throughout his empire, as veil as icr rlTting trees '^■^d ’^’^geng 
veils along the public ^'irh^ ^ vs. 


^ P ge 151 

^ It is rein rnijo'e th- Y.- ^ le- 

Grteks .ne rtr- 0 'cn‘‘.:c IL-s l: tn- 
'^n'g i.~ ilrn 'iiLt — a ctrt"* ^ n e**:- 
g.czitIt czb^^ir 5x111 iZig o mirxf zi 
rt-«nitiir Fr-g cr tn^ Pn-^n onl tL_ snt- 
Ccbgi-s of AI:=hni a-. V£n._n. 

-is Vtt n.'(fn vl XV -p. iti.J 

nL-it Qt ti.=nr eII1=s. Ping- 1 'v^ L 
tt'-'tervc£ tite pontrons ttti- cf '■■Ff — - r* 

Stnth -md tve?:.” Lv^tnl 

Ayint J, VT " (^vcL n. p. 10} t •< nnve 
tedtPg - 


T'-'*--- Pi 


•^z 


' '"“f’ Ciiziii- 


- V— 1 = 


f w -3 - A.i ^ 4 


Sir. V. Jenss. 

~- 7 . zL c. ir,-' : P^_f=fe>:^rr ViZsrm -Sl'd-' 
Tf ^rTrffid J-Zi' cr^'^'c^ 
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This ascendanc}^ of As6ca is the eailiest giound I have been 
able to discovei foi an opinion which has been maintained, that 
the kings of Magadha were empeiois and lords paramount of 
India, and Colonel Wilford, who has lecoided all that he 
could asceitam legarding those kings, states nothing that 
can countenance a belief in a gi eater extent or eailiei com- 
mencement of then supiemacy Duimg the war of the “Maha 
Bhaiata,” it has been shown that they foimed one of six little 
monaichies 'unthin the basm of the Ganges, and that they weie 
among the unsuccessful opponents of one of those petty states, 
that ofHastmapuia 

Alexandei found no loid paramount m the pait of India 
which he visited , and the nations which he lieaid of beyond 
the Hyphasis weie undei aristociatic governments Aiiian^® 
and Stiabo say that the Piasu weie the most distinguished of 
all the Indian nations , but neither hmts of them supiemacy 
over the others Aiiian, indeed, m giving this piefeience to 
the Piasii, and their king, Sandiacottus, adds that Poius was 
gieatei than he Megasthenes^® says that there weie 118 
nations m India, but mentions none of them as subordinate to 
the Piasii It is impossible to suppose that Megasthenes, who 
lesided at the couit of Sandracottus, and seems so well disposed 
to exalt his gieatness, should have failed to mention his being 
empeioi of India, oi indeed his having any decided ascendancy 
ovei states beyond his own immediate limits 

The Hindu accounts lepresent Chandragupta as all but 
overwhelmed by foieign invasion, and mdebted for his pieseiva- 
tion to the arts of his minister moie than to the foice of his 
kingdom It is piobable, howevei, that he laid the foundation of 
that influence which was so much extended under his grandson 
His accepting the cession of the Macedonian gairisons on the Indus, 
fiom Seleucus, is a proof how fai he himself had cairied his views, 
and Asdca, in his youth, was governor of IJjein or Malwa, 
which must, therefore, have been a possession of his father 
The claim to umveisal monaichy in India has been advanced 
by pimces of other dynasties in then insciiptions , and has 
been conceded, by diffeient Euiopean authois, to Poius, to the 
kings of Cashmir, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Malwa, Guzeiat, 
and othei places , but all apparently on veiy msufScient giounds 
The family of Maurya, to which Sandracottus belonged, 

” Asiatic Reseai dies, vol ix *' See Wilson’s Theatre of the Ilmchis, 

Ch \ Book sx p 483 vol m 

Quoted by Anian, ch vu 
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letamed possession of the tin one foi ten gonciations, and weie 
succeeded by tlnee othei Sudia dynasties, the last and longest 
of winch boie the name of Andhia*'^^ 

This dynasty ended m AD 436, and is succeeded in the 
Puianas by a confused assemblage of dynasties soemingl}’- not 
Hindus, fiom which, and the intcuuption at all attempts at 
histoiical Older, we may infei a foieign invasion, followed by a 
long peiiod of disoidei At the end of seveial ccntuiies, a 
gleam of light bieaks in, and discovcts Magadha"’ subject to the 
Gupta kings of Canoii], Fioin this pciiod it as no longer dis- 
tmctly mentioned 

The fame of Magadha has been pieseived fiom its being the 
biithplace of Buddha, and fiom its language (Magadhi oi Pali) 
being now emplo3"ed m the sacicd viitingb of his most exten- 
sivelj^-diffused lehgion, as well as in tliosc of the Jams 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned among the 
Bengii alhes of the Kmg of Magadha in the vmi of the “ Maha. 
Bhaiata” Fiom him, the A3dni Akbcii continues the suc- 
cession, tlnough five d3masties, till the IMahometan conquest 
These lists, being onl3'- known to us b3' the tianslations of Abul- 
azl, might be looked on with moie suspicion than the Hmdu 
ones aliead3’‘ noticed But that one of them, at least (the 
fouith), is founded in truth, is pioved b3’' inscriptions, and fiom 
them, a senes of pimces, with names ending m Piila, ma3^ be 
made out, who piobabl3'' leigned fiom the mntli to the lattei 
jiait of the eleventh centuiy The inscnptions relating to this 
family weie found at distant places, and in ciicumstances that 
leave no room to question then authenticit3' 3mt the3’' advance 
statements which are sui prising m themselves, and difficult to 
reconcile to what we Imow, fiom other souices, of the histoiy 
of India They lepresent the kings of Bengal as ruling ovei 
the whole of India, from Himalaya to Cape Comoiin, and fiom 
the Biahmaputra to the Indus Tne3’’ even asseit that the 
same kings subdued Tibet on the east, and Oamboja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the Indus) on the west 


” See “ Chionoloffy,” p 157 
f [See note, 15S — Ep ] 

■’ See 3Mi Colebiooke, Asiattc He- 
scai ches, vol ix p 442, and the various 
wsenptions m the preceding volumes 
there mentioned ' 

The earliest, a coppei itablet contam- 
mg a giant of land, and found at Monghu, 
appears to be wiitten in the iWnth centuiy 
t 6e Astatic Resewi ches, vou ix p 446, 
ove quoted ) It says, in eWlicit terms, 


that the leignmg Rdja, D5b Pdl DtTb (oi 
De\a Pala Ddia), possessed the whole of 
India from the souice of the Ganges to 
Adam’s Bridge (reaching to Ceylon), and 
from the m^ei Megn4, or Brahmaputra, to 
the western sea It specifies the inhabit- 
ants of Bengal, the Cainatic, and Tibet 
among his subjects, and alludes to his 
army maichmg through Cambdja, — a 
country generally supposed to be beyond 
the Indus, and if not so, certainly m the 
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These conquests aie rendered impossible, to anything like 
then full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 
governments in Oanouj, Delhi, Ajmii, Mewar, and Guzerat, if 
not m othei places , but they could scaicely have been claimed 
m contempoiaiy mscriptions, if the piinces to whom they are 
ascnbed had not affected some supremacy over the other states, 
and had not sent expeditions fai into the west of India, and 
even into the heait of the Deckan On the whole, this dynasty 
seems to have at least as good a claim as any other in the 
Hindu times to the dignity of general dominion, and affords a 
flesh leason foi distiustmg all such pretensions The dynasty 
of Pala was succeeded by one whose names ended in Sdna,^® and 
this last was subveited by the Mahometans about AD 1203 
Though the langdom of Malwa does not pretend to equal in 
antiquity those aheady mentioned, it is of it that we nawa 
possess the fiist authentic date The eia stiff curientvicramdditya 
thiough all the countiies noith of the Neibadda is that of 
Yicramdditjm, who reigned at IJjein at the date of its com- 
mencement, which was fifty-six yeais befoie Christ 

Vicramaditya is the HaiAn al Rashid of Hindii tales, and 
by di awing fieely from such souices, Colonel Wilfoid collected 
such a mass of tiansactions as required the supposition of no 
less than eight Viciamddityas to reconcile the dates of them, 
but all that is now admitted is, that Yiciamaditya was a powei- 
ful monaich, ruled a civilized and prospeious countiy, and was 
a distmguished patron of letteis 

The next epoch is that of Rdja Bhdja, whose name is one of 
the most lenowned in India, but of whose exploits no Bh6ja 
lecoid has been pieseived^’^ TTis long reign terminated about 
the end of the eleventh centuiy 

extreme west of India The next in^cnp- 
tion IS on a broken column in the distnct 
of Sfran, north of the Ganges It was 
erected by a prince who professes himself 
tributary to Gour or Bengal, yet claims 
for his immediate territory the tract from 
Kewa Jhanak (not exactly known) to the 
Himdlaya mountains, and from the eastern 
to the western sea It states the Rdja of 
Bengal (probably the son of the Ddb Pdl 
of the last mscription) to have conquered 
Orissa, a tribe oi people called Huns (also 
mentioned in the foimei mscnption), the 
southern part of the coast of Coromandel, 
and Guzerdt The thud merely records 
that a magmficent monument m honour of 
Buddha, near Bendies, was erected in 1026 
by a Rdja of Bengal of the same family as 


the above, who, from the earlier inscrip 
tions, also appear to have been Buddhists 
[About 900, A D , a kmg reigned in 
Bengal named Adlswara, who is said to 
have mvited fiom Kanouj five distm- 
guished Brdbmans, the ancestors of 156 
famihes now dispersed through Bengal 
They were accompanied by five Kdyasthas, 
who similarly became the piogenitors of 
eighty-three families The precedence of 
the various families was settled by Balldla 
Sena, who reigned m the eleventh centms^ 
See Colebiooke’s Essays, vol u p 188, 
and Journ AS B , 1864, p 325 — ^Ed ] 
[Dr Hall has shown (Jown BAS, 
1862, and Vasavadatta, Pief ) how httle 
foundation there is for this prmce’s fame 
as a patron of letteis — ^Ed ] 
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The intei mediate six centimes aie filled up by lists of kings 
in the “Ayhii Akbeii,” and in the Hindi'i books .among them 
IS one named Chandiap.’da, who is said to liavc conqucicd all 
Ilindostan, but the infoiination is too vague to be made much 
use of The piinces of Itbilwa ceitainly extended tlien autho- 
iity OA’'ei a laige poiTioii of the ccntio and west of India, and 
it IS of Yiciaimklitya that the tiaditions of univcisal einpiic aie 
most common in India 

The giandsoii of Bhdja was taken piisoner, and his countiy 
conqueied, by the Ea]a of Gu/eiiit, but ]\Is'ih\a appeals soon to 
have lecoveied its independence undei a new dynasty, and was 
Jfinall 3 ’' subdued by the Mahometans, All 1231 

The lesidcnce of Ciishna, and otliei events of those times, 
Gurcntt impicss US With the belie! of an eaily piincipahty m 
Guzeiat , and the wliole is spoken of as undci one dominion, 
by a Gieek wiitei of the second centui}’'*”’ The Rajput tiadi- 
tions, quoted bj’’ Colonel Tod,^° infoiin us of anotliei piinci- 
pality, founded at Balabhi, in the peninsula of Gujieiat, in the 
middle of the second con tiny of our eia, bj^ Kanak Sena, an 
emigiant of the solai lace, which icigned m Oudh They weie 
diiven out of their capital m ad 521, by an aimj’’ of baibaiians, 
who, Colonel Tod thinks, veie l^arthians The piiiices of that 
family emigiated again fiom Guzcuit, and at length founded 
the kingdom of Mdwai, which still subsists Giants of land, 
insciibed on copper tablets, which have been tianslated by 
Ml Wathen/’^ fully confiim the fact that a lace whose names 
often ended in Sdna leigned at Balabhi fiom AD 144 to AD 
524 The baibaiians, whom Colonel Tod thinks Paithians, 
!Mi Wathen suggests may have been Indo-Bactiians They 
aie ceitamly too late to be Paithians, but it is not impossible 
they may have been Peisians of the next lace (Sassanians) 
NoiishiiwAn leigned horn ad 531 to AD 579 Vaiious Per- 
sian authois quoted by Sii John Maluolm,''^ assert that this 
monarch earned his aims into Feighana on the noith and 
India on the east, and as thej^ aie supported in the first assei- 
tion by Chmese lecoids,'^ there seems no reason to distrust 
them in the second Sii Heiii}'" Pottmgei (though without 

® Colone^Tod, T) ansactioii^of (?te Aat, the fust yeoi of ■v\as tlie 87otli 

Asiatic &c?eO;, A ol i p 201,auclMi Cole- of Viknm.fditj a, oi \ D 819— Ed] 
biookej p 230 of the STine ^ olimie See ^'JotanalofiheA^iain^SouctT/ofCal- 

p 48 cuttaj xol n p 480, etc [Piinsop^s -£h- 
Nmcent’s p 111 (Note on Tliomns’ ed aoI i pp 253 — 262 — 

Vol u p 460 ^ Ed ] Pasta, ^ol i p 141 

[His successois aie supposed to have De Guisnies, vol u p 469 

instituted an ei a, called the Balahhi Sam- 
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stating Ills aiitlioiity) gives a ininute and pioliablc account of 
Nousliii van’s march along the seacoast of Mekuhi to Sind,”'' 
and as Balahhi was close to Sind, we may easily believe him to 
have dcstioyed that city Peihaps tlie ciiiient stoiy of the 
descent of the Ednas of Mcwdi fiom Noushiiwdn may have 
some connexion with then being diiven into then pi esent seats 
by that monaich 

The diffeienco of seven yeais, by which the taking of Balabhi 
piecedcs Nousln'i wan’s accession, is but a tufling mattei in 
Hindu chionology 

The Balabhi piinces iveie succeeded in the lule of Guzerdt 
bj'’ the Cliauias, anothei Edjput tube, who finally established 
then capital, in AD 746, at Anhalwaia, now Pattan, and 
became one of the gieatest dynasties of India 

The last idja dymg in ad 931 witliout male issue, was suc- 
ceeded b}?- his son-m-law as pi nice of the Rajput tube of Sa- 
lonka, 01 Chalukya, whose family weie chiefs of Kalian ni the 
Deckan, above the Ghats 

It was a idja of this dynasty that conquered Mdlwa, and it 
IS to them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilfoid apphes the title of 
empeiois of India Though oveiiun and lendeied tiibutaiy 
by Mahnnid of Ghazni, the Saldnkas lemamed on the tin one till 
AD 1228, when they weie deposed by anothei dynasty, which in 
AD 1297^’’ sank in its turn befoie the Mussulman conqueiois 
Few of tlio ancient Hindu states have attiacted moie notice 
than Canyacubja or Canoiij It is one of the most cnnoiij 
ancient places in India it gave use, and gives a name, to one 
of the gieatest divisions of the Bianiin class , its capital was, 
perhaps, the wealthiest visited by the fiist Mahometan in- 
vadeis , and its wars with the neighbouiing state of Delhi con- 
tiibuted to accelerate the luin of Hnidfi mdcpendence 

This Icmgdom appeals in eaily times to have been called 
Pancliala It seems to have been a long but naiiow tciiitoiy, 
extending on the oast to Nepdl (which it included), and on the 
west, along the Chambal and Ban,Is, ' as fai as Ajmii We 


etc , 38G 

='• Colonel Tod, vol i pp 83, 97, 101, 
20G Fioin the compai ative neainesb of 
Kaliifii in the Concan, Colonel Tod has 
natui illy been led to suppose the Salonha 
pi inco to h wo conic fi oni thence , but fui - 
ther nifoi m ition is nnf.ii oui able to that 
opinion Of the Salonk.i piinccs of Kahdn 
in theDeclvun inoie uill be eaid lieieaftei 
•” A'fiatic jRaeai cites, vol ix pp 169, 
179, 181, etc Biiggs’ Faishta 


^ The identity of Canou] and Panehiha 
is assumed in Menu, II 19 Its limits, is 
assigned in the “Mahil Bli.tiata,” aic made 
out bj’’ eoniiecting the follouing notes m 
the OtiOtUtl 3fagazinc, lol in 21 35, 
vol w p 112 Itisicm likable that these 
boundaiies, enlaiged a little on the south 
and on the ucst, 11 e the same as those 
assigned by Colonel Tod to the s ime king- 
dom at the time of the Mussulman iin i- 
Biou — Rujahtlum, vol u p 9 
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know little else of its early history, except the Eajpiit writings 
and traditions collected hy Colonel Tod, and the insciiptions 
examined hy Professor Wilson/^ with those translated and dis- 
cussed by Piincipal Mill The foimer relate that it was taken 
from another ITindii dynasty, ad 470, hy the Eathdis, who re- 
tained it until its conquest hy the Mussulmans, m AD 1193, 
when they withdiew to their piesent seats m Mai war 

In this inteival the}’’ lepresent its conquests as including, at 
one period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extendmg on the west as 
fai as the river Indus 

The insciiptions lead us to think that the dynasty subveited by ( 
the Mussulmans was of moie recent oi igm, being established by 
a Eajput adventuier in the eleventh centmy, and throw doubt 
on the accuiacy of Colonel Tod’s information in other lespects 
The Rajputs, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe 
the conquest of India, dwell in teims of the highest admiiation 
on the extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, 
the luins of which aie still to be seen on the Ganges 

It would be tedious to go thiough the names of the vanous 
other pjmoi- P^tty Hiudfi states that existed at various penods in 
polities Kindostan the annexed table gives a notion of the > 
dates of some of them, though it must often be erioneous as 
well as incomplete 

The mention of Cashmii is confined to the table for a dif- 
ferent reason fiom the rest Its history is too full and com- 
plete to mix with such sketches as the above, and it enteis little 
into the affaiis of the other parts of India, except when it 
describes the invasion, and almost conquest, of that gieat con- 
tinent, on more than one occasion, by its ovm lajas , the accu- 
iacy of which accounts appeals to admit of question 

It IS not easy to decide what states to include in the hst, 
even of those which have come to my knowledge The Panjcub 
seems bettei entitled than Benares , but although a state, called 
Trigeita, was foimed out of it in ancient times, and it was 
again nearly umted, when attacked by the Mahometans, yet it 
IS not noticed in the intei mediate Indian history, and when 
visited by the Gieeks it was broken into veiy small piinci- 
palities Porus, one of the greatest chiets, had not, with all his 
friends and dependents, one-eightli part of the whole 

Vol u p 2 -*3 Tins solitary specimen of ITmdd liis- 

Asiatic Eesearches, Yol xv toiy will be found most satisfactorily ana- 

^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, lyzedand explamed in A s^a^^c Reseaiches, 

Tol ill for 1834 [A sketch of all that is toI xv 

knoiiTi of the history of Kanouj is gi\en [See this discussed m Appendix III 

by Dr HaU, Journ R A S , 1862 —Ed ] note —Ed ] 

\ 



In tho foUovnng table, the mark “ indicates that a state is mentioned m the “Mali I Bhliata ” The date in that cose refers to the next time it is heard of in histoiy Tlie 
authority foi the last mention of states is seldom given Tho year is generally that mentioned by Feiisliti as the one in which they weie conquered by the Mahometans 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BECIvAN. 


The hisfcoiy of the Dcckan, as it ]ias no pietcnsions to erjual 
laiUbt-xto antiquity, is less obscnie than tliat of Hmdostan, but 
it IS Jess inteiesting AVe know little of tlic eaily in- 
DcoUn habitants, and tlie Hindus do not attiact so much 
attention wlieie thcj'^ aie colonists as they did in then native 
seats ^ “All the tiaditions and lecoids ol the peninsula (‘'ays 
Piofessoi Wilson) iccognise, in evei}’- paib ol it, a pcuocl when 
the natives ivcie not Hindus,” and the abongincs aie de- 
sciibed, befoie then civilization by the lattci people, as foiestcis 
and mountaineci s, oi goblins and demons Some ciicumstances, 
howevei, give use to doubts nhethci the caily inhabitants of 
the Deckan could have been m so lude a state as this account 
of them would lead us to sujiposc 

The Tamil language must ha\e been foimed and pcifected 
befoie the introduction of the Sansciit, and though this fact 
may not be conclusive (since the Noith Amciican Indians aKo 
possess a polished language), yet, ifjMi Ellis’s opinion be veil 
founded, and tlieie is an oiiginal Tamil liteiatiiie as veil as 
language, it vnll be impossible to class the foundei'i of it vuth 
foiesteis and mountaincei^' If any ciedit could be given to 
the Hindu legends, Havana, who leigned over Ceylon and the 
southern pait of the peninsula at the tune of Rama’s invasion, 
was the head of a civili/od and povreiful state, but, b}’ the 
same accounts, he \vas a Hindu, and a followei of Siva, vdiich 
vmuld lead us to infei that the stoiy is much moie icccnt than 
the times to vdiich it icfeis, and that pait of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it vms vuitten, lathei than 
vdien Rdma and Rih ana lived 

It IS piobable that, aftei repeated invasions had opened the 
communication betiveen the tv’o countiies, the fiist colonics 


' The ■\\hole of the following infoiina- 
tion, do’iMi to the account of Oiit^ba, is 
deiivcdfioin Piofe^soi IViKon’s Intioduc- 
tion to the M.icken/io Pai)ere , thougli it 
may be sometiines modified by opinions 
for Inch that gentleman ought not to be 
answeiable 

- It IS, pcihaps, a pi oof of the estiblish- 
mentof Timil liteiatuic befoie the aim il 
of the Bramms, that some of its most 
esteemed authors are of the lowest c.ast, 
or what we call Pariar s These authors 


Ined in comparatnch modem timc^, but 
such i cireei would ne\ei liaae been 
thiown open to then class if the know- 
ledge w hieli led to it had been fii>.t im- 
parted bj the Br.inuns [Thoie aie fcomo 
Tamil book-, ascribed toAgistya lumself, 
but thej’’ aie undoubtedh modem The 
olde-jt w'orks arc those wiitten b\ Jam is , 
the eaihest is not latei than the ninth 
centuiy, AD See Di Caldwell, Bnivi- 
diart Comp Qt am — Ed ] 
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fiom Hmdostan would settle on the fruitful plains of the Car- 
natic and Tanjoie, rathei than m the bleak downs of the uppei 
Deckan , and although the sea might not at first have in- 
fluenced their choice of an abode, its neighbourhood would in 
time give access to tiaders from other nations, and would cieate 
a rapid inciease of the towns along the coast Such seems to 
have been the case about the begmumg of our era, when Phuy 
and the authoi of the “ Periplus” desciibe that part of India 
Even the inteiioi must, howevei, have received a considerable 
portion of lefinement at a still earliei peiiod , for the com- 
panions of Alexander, quoted m Strabo and Arrian, while they 
remark the points of difference which still subsist between the 
inhabitants of the south and north of India, take no notice of 
any contiast m their mauneis 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civibyation of the south 
may possibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ ® 

It has been mentioned that theie aie five languages spoken 
m the Deckan , and as they doubtless maik an equal number of 
eaily national divisions, it is pioper heie to desciibe then limits 
Tamil IS spoken in the countiy called Diavida, which occu- 
pies the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded nHvida or 

A X T&mil 

on the north by a hue drawn fiom Puhcat (near Mad- country 
las) to the Ghats between that and Bangalor, and so along 
the curve of those mountains westward to the boundaiy-hne 
between Malabai and Canara, which it follows to the sea so as 
to mclude Malabar^ 

f Pait of the northern hmit of Diavida forms the southern one 
of Cainata, which is bounded on the west by the sea, camitaor 
nearly as far as Goa, and then by the western Ghats country 
up to the neighbouihood of Colaplir 

The northern limit will be very roughly marked by a line 
from Colapur to Bidar, and the eastern by a hne fiom Bidar, 
thiough Adorn, Anantpui, and Nandidrdg, to the pomt in the 
Ghats foimeily mentioned between Pulicat and Bangalor 

This last line foims pait of the western limit of the Tdlugu 
language , winch, howevei, must be prolonged in the 
same lougli way to Chanda, on the river Waida From countij 


® [Dr Caldwell (liid pp 77 — 80) shows south , he is identified ivuth the stai Ca- 

that the Didvidians had acquired at least nopus Of course his date is utterlj"- un- 

the elements of civilization previous to certain , Dr Caldwell would fix it in the 

the arrival amongst them of the Brah- sixth or seventh century b c — Ed ] 

mans, but they were still m a rude state * [These limits thus include the distnct 
Tradition names Agastya as the first of the Malaydlam — Ed ] 

teacher of science and literature in the 
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tins the northern houndaiy urns still more inchstinctly east to 
Sohnpiii on the Mahdnadf The eastern limit luns fi om Solm- 
pui to Cicacole, and thence along the sea to Puli cat, whcic it 
meets the bomidaiy of the Tamil language 

The southern limit of the Maiatta language and nation lias 
MaMihhtia alicady hceii desciibed in fixing the boundai les of Cai- 
ndta and Telmgdna It inms fiom Goa thiough C61a- 
coxuitrj Bidar to Chanda Its eastern line follows the 

Waida to the chain of liiUs south of the Neibadda, called 
Injddri oi Sdtpuia 

Those hills aie its northern limit, as far west as Nandod, near 
the Nerbadda, and its western will be shown by a hne fiom 
Nanddd to Damdn, continued along the sea to Goa® 

The XJiiya language is bounded on the south by that of Telin- 
oriEsaor gdua, and on the east by the sea On tlie west and 

cmmtri noitli, a liiic diawu fiom )Sohnpui to Midnapui, in 

Bengal, would m some measuie maik the houndaiy 
The laige space left between Mahdiashtra and Orissa is in a 
gieat pait the foiest tract inhabited by the Gonds. Then lan- 
guage, though quite distinct fiom the lest, being reckoned a 
jaigon of savage mountaineois, is not counted among the five 
languages of the Deckan ® 


Kingdoms The most ancient kingdoms aie those in the extreme 
south, in all of which the Tamil language pi evaded 
theDeUan peisoiis of the agiicultuial class founded tlie 

kingdoms of Pdndya and Ghola The first of these deiives its 
name fiom its foundei It is unceitain when he flouiislied, 
Kingdom of hut tlieic seem good giounds foi thinking it was m the 
Ptodji centuiy befoie Cliiist 

Strabo mentions an ambassadoi fiom Kincr Pandion to Au- 

O 

gustus, and this appeals fiom the “Peiiplus ” and Ptolemy to 
have been the heieditaiy appellation of the descendants of 
Pdndya 

The Pandion of the time of the “Peiiplus” had possession 
of a part of the Malabai coast, but this must have been of 
shoit dmation, the Ghats in geneial foimed the western limit 
of the kingdom, which was of small extent, only occupymg 
what we now call the distiicts of Maduia and TiniveUy 

The seat of the government, after bemg twice changed, was 


® The estahhshment of a Maratta go- considerable distance round the capital 
vernment at hfdgpur has draAvn many of ® In the plains towards the north of 
the nation mto that pait of Gdndnilna, , Gdndwdna the language is a dialect of 
and made their language general for a Hmdostdni. 
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Rxed at Madma, wheie it was m Ptolemy’s time, and where it 
remained till within a centui^?" of the present day 

The wars and i lvalues of all the P^ndyan piinces were with 
the adjoining kingdom of Chola, with which they seem, m the 
fiist ages of the Chiistian eia, to have formed a union which 
lasted foi a long time They, howevei, lesumed their sepaiate 
sovereignty, and weiea consideiable state until the ninth cen- 
tuiy, when they lost then consequence, and weie often tnbu- 
taiy, though sometimes quite mdependent, till the last of the 
Nilyacs (the dynasty with which the hue closed) was conqueied 
by the Nabob of Aicot m a d 1736 

The histoiy of Chola takes a widei range ctoia 

Its pioper limits were those of the Tamil language, and Mr 
Ellis thinks that it had attained to this extent at the beginning 
of the Chiistian eia, but the same gentleman is of opinion, 
that in the eighth century, its piinces had occupied laige poi- 
tions of Cainata and Teling^na, and ruled ovei as much of the 
countiy up to the God^veii as lay east of the hills at Nandidihg 
They seem, however, to have been fiist checked, and ulti- 
mately driven back, in the twelfth centuiy, within their ancient 
fiontiers In this state they continued to subsist, either as m- 
dependent pimces oi feudatories of Vijayanagai, until the end 
of the seventeenth century, wlien a bi other of the founder of 
the Maratta state, who was at that time an officer undei the 
Mussulman lang of Bijd,pur, bemg detached to aid the last laja, 
supplanted him in his government, and was fiist of the present 
family of Tanjoie 

The capital, foi most part of their lule, was at C^nchi, or 
Conjeveiam, west of Madias 

Chdia was a small state, between the territory of the Pandyas 
and the western sea It compi eh ended Travancore, ch^ra 
pait of Malabar, and Coimbatui It is mentioned m Ptolemy, 
and may have existed at the commencement of our eia It 
spread, at one time, over the greater part of Gainata, but was 
subverted in the tenth century, and its lands partitioned among 
the surrounding states 

Accoidmg to the mythologists, the countiy of Kerala, which 
includes Malabai and Canaia, was (together with the xeraia 
Concan) miraculously gained fiom the sea by Paiasu Kama (the 
conqueior of the Cshatiiyas), and as miraculously peopled by 
him with Biamins A more rational account states that, about 
the first 01 second century of our era, a piince of the northern 
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division of Keiala introduced a colony of Bramins fiom TTm- 
dostan , and as tlie numerous Biamms of Malabar and Canaia 
aie mostly of the five noitliein nations, the story seems to be 
founded in fact 

However the population may have been introduced, all ac- 
counts agree that Keiala was, fiom the fust, entirely sepaiate 
fiom the Concans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided 
it into sixty-four distiicts, and governed it by means of a general 
assembly of their cast, renting the lands to men of the lUfeiioi 
classes The executive government was held by a Bramin elected 
eveiy thiee yeais, and assisted by a council of foui of the same 
tribe In time, however, they appointed a chief of the military’’ 
cl^, and afterwards were, peihaps, under the protection of the 
Pandyan kings But though the language of Kerala is a dia- 
lect of Tamil, it does not appear ever to have been subject to 
the kingdom of Chola 

It IS not exactly known when the noithein and southern 
diiusions separated but in the course of the ninth century, 
the southern one (Malabar) revolted from its prince, who had 
become a Mahometan, and bioke up mto many petty princi- 
palities , among tile chief of which was that of the Zamoiins, 
whom Vasco di Gama found in possession of Calicut in the end 
of the fifteenth century 

The noithern division (Canaia) seems to have estabhshed a 
dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our era^ 
which lasted tiU the twelfth century, when it was ovei turned 
by the Belal rajas, and subsequently became subject to the i^jas 
of Vijayanagar 

The Concan, in early times, seems' to have been a tlnuly in- 
Coiican habited foiest, fi:om which charactei it has even now 
but paitially escaped I suppose the luhabitants were always 
Maiattas 

Fiom theie being the same language and manneis thiough 
cirniuand Caiuata, it seems probable that the whole was once 
lehngdtia united Under a native government , but the fiist his- 
BtwiaK.ijns toiical accouuts descnbo it as divided between the 
Pandya and Chdia pimces, and those of Canaia (oi the noithein 
half of Keiala) It was afterwards partitioned among many 
pett}" piinces, until the middle of the eleventh century, when 
one consideiable dynasty appeals to have arisen 

This was the family of Ballala or BeMl, who were, oi pie- 
tended to be, Rajpiits of the Vadu bianch, and whose powei at 
one time extended over the whole of Cainata, togethei with 
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Malabar, the Tamil countiy, and part of Telingana They 
weie subveifced by the Mussulmans about AD 1310 or 1311 

The eastern part of Telmg^na seems to have been, Aom the 
begmnmg of the ninth to neai the end of the eleventh riie rddavas 
centuiy, in the hands of an obscure dynasty known by the name 
of Yadava 

A Kajpdt family of the Chalukya tnbe leigned at Caban, west 
of Bidai, on the boideis of Cainata and Mah^iashtia ciidiukjas of 
They aie tiaced with certainty, by mseiiptions, fiom 
the end of the tenth to the end of the twelfth centmy Those 
insciiptions show that they possessed teiiitory as far to the 
south-west as Banaw^si m Sunda, neai the western Ghats, 
and in one of them they aie styled subjugatois of Ohola and 
Guzer^t Mr Waltei Elliot, who has published a laige col- 
lection of then mscnptions,’ is of opinion that they possessed 
the whole of Mahtirashtia to the Meibadda ® Professoi Wilson 
thmlcs that they weie also supeiioi loids of the west of Tehn- 
gaua, a piince of which (piobably their feudatory) defeated the 
Cliola king ° and this is, piobably, the conquest alluded to in 
the insciiption The same pietensions with lespect to Guzerat 
piobably oiigmated m the acquisition (alieady mentioned) of 
that countiy by a prince of this house, through his mariiage with 
the heiress of the Chauia family The last king of the lace was 
deposed by his mimster, who, in his turn, was assassinated by 
some fanatics of the LingXyet sect, which was then using into 


Jownal of the Soyal Asiatic Society, 
vol i\ p 1 

® [Mr Elliott (in Madi as Join n Lit 
and Sc 1858) has gneu a summaiy of 
tlieir histor}' as fai as it is knon n He 
shows that before the aiTual of the Chd- 
lulyas in the Deckan the Falla's as w ere the 
dominant race Jajasinha 'svas the founder 
of the Chdlukya djTiasty, which fii.ed its 
seat at Kaljan, about 100 miles ivest of 
Hj derabad Subsequently a younger 
blanch established , itself in Tehngdna 
about the end of the sixth century — “The 
two families ruled over the whole of the 
table-land between the Heibadda and 
ICi'ishna, together wuth the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal fiom Ganjam to Hellore, 
foi about five centimes The power of the 
Kalyan djmasty w as subverted foi a time 
m the end of the ninth or begmnmg of 
the tenth centmy, and the emigiant 
pimce or his son succeeded by mamage, 
m A D 931, to the throne of Anhalwdra 
Pattan m Guveiat, which his descendants 
occupied with gieat glory tiU ad 1145 
But m A D 973 the dynasty of Kalydn 


was restored m the person of Tailapa 
Dova, and ruled with greater splendoui 
than befoie till its extmction, m a d 1189, 
by Bijjala Deva, the founder of the Ka- 
labhunya dynasty The 3umor branch 
extended their territories northw ai ds from 
Vengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and ulti- 
mately fixed their capital at Efijamahen- 
dii, the modern Eajabmundry Moie than 
one revolution appears to haveoccunedm 
the course of their history, but the old 
family always contrived to regain its 
powder, imtil the kingdom passed by mar- 
riage to Eiljendra Chola, the then domi- 
nant soveieign of Southern India, in 
whose person the power of the Cholas 
had leached its zenith ” In the tweKth 
centuiy a partial restoration of the Chfi- 
lukya line appears to haae taken place, 
“and they mamtamed a feeble and di- 
vided mfluence until the latter part of 
the twelfth century, wdien the countiy 
feE undei the sway of the Kakatija 
dynasty of Warangal ” — Ed ] 

® Introduction to the MackeuTie Papeis, 
p cwix 

E 
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notice. Tlie Iciogdom fell into the hands of the Yadus of 
Deogiri 

Another branch of the tube of Ohalukya, perhaps connected 
Chaiukyisof ^Vith those of Oah^n, ruled over Cabuga, which is the 
caimga eastem portion of Tebng^na, extend ing along the sea 

from Di^vida to Onssa 

Then dynasty certainly lasted througli the whole of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuiies, and perhaps began two cen- 
turies eaihei It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings 
of Andhra, and finally subverted by the rdjas of Cattac 
The kings of Andhia, whose capital was Warangal (about 80 
Kings of miles north-east of Heiderabad,) are alleged to have 
Andhra Been connected with the Andhia race in Magadha , but 
it must have been by country only, for Andhra is not the name 
of a family, but of all the inland part of Telingana 
The records of the inhabitants mention Vicrama and Sahva- 


hana among the earliest monaichs after these they place the 
Chola i£jas, who were succeeded, they think, about 515 A.D, 
by a race called Yavans, who weie nine in number, and leigned, 
as they say, for 458 years, till ad 958 About this time, the 
same records make the family of Ganapati rajas begm , but the 
first authentic mention of them, and probably then first rise 
to consequence, was in the end of the eleventh century, under 
Kakati,^^ from whom the whole dynasty is sometimes named 
He has been mentioned as an officer oi feudatory of the Ch5,luk- 
yas, and as havmg gamed victoiies over the Chola kings 
Their greatest powei was about the end of the thirteenth 
century, when the local traditions represent them as possessed 
of the whole of the peninsula south of the Godaveri Professor 
Wilson, however, hmits them to the portion between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude 

In 1832 their capital was taken, and their importance, if not 
then mdependence, destroyed by a Mahometan army fiom 
Delhi At one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have 
been tributary to Orissa They merged, at last, m the Mussul- 
man kmgdom of Golconda 

The history of Onssa, hke all others an the Deckan, begins 
Onssa With pi’inces connected with the “ Maha Bhaiata” 
It then goes on with a confused history (much resemblmg that 
of the commencement of the Andhia k ing s), m which Vicia- 


Mr Elhot, Journal of the Jtoyal Asiatic 
Society, Tol i p 17 

” Introduction to the Mackenzie Pa- 


pers, p Cx\n 

^ [He IS said to have founded Warangal 
about A D 1088 — Ed ] 
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madifcya and S^liv^hana aie made to occupy tLe countiy m 
succession, and in ■\vliich lepeated invasions of Yavans fiom 
Delhi, fiom a countiy called B£bul (supposed to mean Peisia), 
from Caslimi'r, and fiom Sind, are lepiesented as having taken 
place between the sixth centuiy befoie Chiist and the fouitli 
centuiy after Chiist 

The last invasion was fiom the sea, and in it the Yavans 
were successful, and kept possession of Oiissa for 146 yeais 
The natives suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans , and, 
Avith similar absuidity, desciibe two invasions of tioops of that 
pel suasion, undei Imaiat Khan and anothei Khd.n, as taking 
place about five centuries befoie Christ Some will piefei 
applying the stoiy to Seleucus, oi the Bactrian Gieeks, but it 
IS evident that the whole is a jumble of such histoiy and my- 
thology as the authoi was acquamted with, put togethei with- 
out the shglitest knowledge of geogiaphy oi chronology 
The Yavans weie expelled by Yaj^dti Kesaii, in AD 473 
This Ml Stirhng justly considers as the fiist glimmeimg of 
authentic lustoiy Thiity-five r^jas of the Kesaii family follow 
in a period of 650 years, until AD 1131, when then capital 
was taken by a piince of the house of Ganga Yansa, whose 
djmasty occupied the thione till neai the Mahometan conquest 
!Mr Stirling supposes this family to have come from Tehngana , 
but Piofessoi Wilson^"* pioves, from an mscription, that they 
weie r^jas of a countiy on the Ganges, answeiing to wliat is 
now Tamldk and Midnapdi , and that their first invasion was 
at the end of the eleventh centuiy of our eia, some yeais befoie 
the final conquest just mentioned 

Then gieatest internal prosperity and rmprnvement seems to 
have been towards the end of the twelfth centuiy , and foi 
several leigns on each side of ‘that epoch they claim extensive 
conquests, especially to the south. 

These are rendered highly impiobable by the flourishmg state 
of the Chdlukya and Andhra governments duimg that peiiod 
In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the government 
of Orissa had sent armies as far as Conjeveiam, near Madias, 
and about the same time their laja, according to Feiishta, 

The same remark applies to the Ya- impossible, like the otheis, for the first 
vans of Tehngdna, who, by-the-bye, have Arab iniasion was m the seienth centuiy 
all Sanscrit names Dr Buchanan (vol after Christ 

m pp 97, 112) IS surprised to find a “ Preface to the Mackenzae Papers, p 
dynasty of Yavans at Anagundi on the cxsxvm Their name means “lace of the 
Tumbadra m the eighth and ninth centu- Ganges,” 
ries , this, however, is not physically 
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advanced to the neighbouihood of Bidai, to assist the Hindu 
piinces of those parts against the Mussulmans 

Befoie these last events, the Ganga Vansa had been suc- 
ceeded by a Rajput family, of the lace of the sun , and after 
performing some other brilliant exploits, and suffeimg invasions 
from the Mussulmans, both in Bengal and the Deckan, the 
government fell mto confusion, -was seized on by a Telmga 
chief in AD 1550, and ultimately was annexed to the Mog-ul 
Empiie, by Akbei, in A d 1578 

Fiom the great extent of the country through which the 
jiiii-b-ishtr-i Maratta language is spoken, and Rom its situation on 
countrj the fiontiei of the Deckan, one would expect it to be the 
hist noticed and the most distinguished of the divisions of the 
peninsula, yet we only possess two histoiical facts legaidmg it 
until the time of the Mussulmans, and in those the name of 
Maharashtia is never once mentioned^® 

Aftei the fables regaiding Rama, whose retreat was near the 
Tngin souice of the Godaveii, the fiist fact we hear of is the 
existence of Tagaia, which was a great empoimm in the second 
centuiy, is mentioned in inscriptions as a celebiated place in 
the twelfth centuiy, and is still well known by name, though its 
position IS foigotten 

It is mentioned by the author of the “ Periplus,” but its site 
IS fixed with so httle piecision, that we can only guess it to have 
lam within something more than 100 miles in a direction to the 
east of Paitan on the Godaveii It is said to have been a veiy 
gieat citj^, and to have been one of the tvm pnncipal maits of 
Dachanabades,^^ a countiy so called from Dachan, whicli (says 
tlic authoi) IS the woid foi south in the native language 
The other mait is Plithana Heithei is mentioned as a capital 


TJie liolo of the account of Orissa, 
vlicip not othcnn=o siiecified, is taken 
fioni i jjiper of I\Ii StirIing,A«atici?e- 
\ol \\ p 254 

’* [It 1 = rennikable, ho^\ ever, that the 
pniuipal dnleut in the oldest Pidknt 
fniiuniii (that Lj- Vaiaiuclu) is called 
I'l I'hn.ishtri — Ed ] 

‘ I' ik'-hindpath I IS tlie Sanscrit name 
for the Deckan [iDakkhinabadha nould 
b( ite I’Hknt foun — hn] 

"'lo h.ue ‘^caiceh any ground to go 
on in fiMiig these i)]accs The follo^^mg 
Te tliL nouls of the PcuphiH — “Of 
1ho-( ni ]) ich luab .'dcs iDclf, D\o ^ery 
tnetin nudicd in u ts \ittiact notice, hing 
turnti d"^^’ iouine\Vto the south fiom 
Eu\gi''^a -About tt’u dajfa’ jouniey 


tow aids the eastfiom tins is the othei, 
Tagara, a verj’’ great city [Goods] are 
brought down fiom them on caits, and 
over 1 eiy great ascents, to Dll'} gaza , 
from Plithana many onjx stones, and 
fiom Tagaia ordinaiy hnen, etc” It is 
evident fiom this, that the two towns aie 
Plithana and Tagara , and as Tigaia is 
the otha, theie must haie been one fust 
mentioned, oi intended to be mentioned, 
and that one must ha^c been Plithana 
the mode of ex])ie&sion, no doubt, is m- 
accuintc and coufu'-cd If this intci- 
piehation be conoct, the first step to bo 
taken is to ascoi-tiiii the position of Ph- 
tlmia, which must be pomewhcie to the 
Fouthwaid of Barjgaza, distant twciitj 
dijs’ louinej, and aboie the GhiUs 
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Wlieiever Tagaia -was situated, it afteiwaids became the 
capital of a hue of kings of the Rajpfit family of Silar, with 
whom the ruler of Caliau near Bombay, m the eleventh centiiiy, 
and of Pamela neai Colapur, m the twelfth, weie piond to 
boast of then connexion 

The next fact relating to the Maiatta country is the leign of 
Saliv^hana, whose era begins from AD 77 Saliva- sAhvttma 
hana seems to have been a poweiful monarch, yet scarcely one 
circumstance of his history has been preserved m an authentic 
01 even credible form He is said to have been the son of a 
potter to have headed an insurrection, overturned a dynasty, 
and to have established his capital at Paitan, on the Godaveif 
He is said also to have conquered the famous Viciamaditya, king 
of M^lwa, and to have founded an extensive empire The fust 
of these assertions, in reference to Viciamaditya himself, is 
impossible, as there are 135 years between the eras of the two 
princes, and no war with any subsequent king of Malwa is 
mentioned His empire was probably in the Heckan, where 


Barygaza is admitted to be Bardch A 
day’s 30 uiney has been taken by Colonel 
Wilfoid at eleven miles, ivhioh (after al- 
loiving for horizontal distance) does not 
fbflfei greatly from that allowed by Ren- 
nell to armies with all then encumbrances 
220 miles to the southward of Bardch is 
therefore the point to be sought foi , and 
the first step wall naturally be, to look for 
some place -withm that circuit the name 
of which resembles Plithana If one such 
IS to be found Colonel Wilford, indeed, 
mentions a place called Pultanah, on the 
Godflverl , but nobody else has heard of 
it, and the probability is, that he meant 
Phultfimba If so, the resemblance ceases 
at once, for Phultdmbaw'ould be iviitten 
in Greek ^ovKran^a, instead of HKidava , 
and the supposition is otherwase untena- 
ble, as Phultdmba, by a circuitous road, 
IS only seventeen days’ journey from 
Baidch We are therefore left to seek 
for a Plithana, but Colonel Wilfoid, I 
conceive, has brought us into the right 
neighbourhood, and has assisted us by an 
mgemous conjecture, though intended for 
another puipose He says that Ptolemy 
has mistaken Plithana (HAIGAIfA) for 
Paithana (HAIG AH A) , and I would con- 
tend that, on the contiaiy, the copyist of 
the Periplus has changed Paithana mto 
Plithana (the more likely as the name 
only occurs once), and that the real name 
of the first emporium is Paitan, a city on 
the Goddverl, between twenty and tw enty- 
one days’ journey (230 miles) from Ba- 


r<3ch, and distinguished as the capital of 
the great monarch Sdlivahana As this 
king flourished towards the end of the 
first century (a d 77), it would be 
strange if his royal residence had become 
obscure by the middle of the second , and 
even if the distance did not agree so well, 
we should be tempted to fix on it as one 
of the great marts of the Deckan With 
regal d to Tagara, we remain in total un- 
ceitainty It cannot possibly be Deogiii 
(Doulatflbdd) , because, even if we allow 
Phultdmba to be Phthana, Doulatdbdd 
IS watbm three days and a half or foui 
days’ jouiney msteadof ten , nor is theie 
any situation to be found for Plithana so 
as to be twenty days’ journey horn Bardch 
and ten fiom Doulatabdd, except Puni, 
w^hich, being within seventy miles of the 
sea, would never have sent its produce 
twenty days’ journey to Baroch We 
need have the less reluctance in giving 
up Deogm, as that place is nei er spoken 
of as a city until more than 1000 years 
after the date generally assigned to the 
Penplus If Plithana be Paitan, Tagara 
must have lain ten days farther east, 
and probably on the Goddveri , but that 
Phthana is Paitan rests on the above con- 
jecture alone 

See inscriptions, Asiatic Pescau/ies, 
vol 1 p 357 , and Bombay Ti aru,aUions, 
vol m p 391 

“ Grant Duff s History of the Mai atlas, 
vol 1 p 26 
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his name is still ■well known, and his era still that in ordinary 
use Aftei this the history of Mahaiashtia breaks off, and 
(except by the inscriptions of the petty princes of Cahdn and 
Peinala) we heai no more of that country till the beginning of 
the twelfth century, when a family of Yadus, perhaps a branch 
Deogin of that of Ballal, became i^jas of Deogiri In A d 1294, 
Mahal ashtra was invaded by the Mussulmans fiom Delhi A 
laja of the race of Yadu stiU reigned at Deogiri He was 
lendeied tiibutaiy either then or in A D 1306, and his capital was 
taken and his kingdom sub vei ted in AD 1317. 

About tins time the Mussulman vvnters begin to mention the 
Marattas by name It is probable that strangers, on entering 
the Deckan, called the first country they came to by that geneial 
designation, and did not distmguish the different nations by 
name till they had met with more than one It is probable, 
also, that there was little in the Maiattas to attract notice 
If they had been for any time under one great monarchy, we 
should have heard of it, as of the other Deckan states , and they 
would probably, like the others so circumstanced, have had a 
peculiar hteiatuie and ci-siuhTiation of their own But they aie 
still lemaikably deficient both in native authors and m lefine- 
ment, and what polish they have seems borrowed from the 
Mussulmans, rather than foimed by Hindus 

On the other hand, their cave-temples argue a great and long- 
continued application of skill and power, and those of Ellora 
attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very first 
invasions 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, 
when they were destined to act a greater pait than all other 
Hindi! nations, and to make a nearer approach to universal 
sovereignty than any of those to whom modem writers have 
asciibed the enjo^^ment of the empire of India. 


Wilson’s Preface to the Mackenzie 
Papers, p cxxx [Vopadeva, the gram- 
nianan and reputed author of the Bhd- 
ga^ata Puirfna, is believed to have been a 
contemporaiy of Hemddri, the irumstei of 
Rfima-chandia, Edja of Deogiri, and to 


have flourished in the thirteenth century 
See Buinouf, B/iag Pm ana, Pref — Eoj 
” [The name Mathat occurs several 
times in Zid ud dm Barni’s account of 
Muhammad Tugblak’s reign — Ed ] 
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APPENDIX I 

ON THh AGE OF MENU AND OF THE VJ^DAS 

The value of Menu’s Code, as a picture of the state of society, depends entirely on 
its having been written in ancient times, as it pretends 

Before setthng its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the V6das, 
to which it so constantly refers From the mannei in which it speaks ^ge of tlie 
of those sacred poems, we may conclude that they had long existed in V4das 
such a foim as to render them of undisputed authority, and binding on the con- 
science of all Hindils 

Most of the hymns composing the V4das are m a language so rugged as to prove 
that they were iviitten before that of the other sacred ivntmgs was completely 
formed , while some, though antiquated, are within the pale of the pohshed Sanscnt 
There must, theiefore, have been a considerable interval between the composition 
of the greater part and the compilation of the whole It is of the compilation alone 
that we can hope to ascertain the age 

Sir WiUiam Jones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Ta]ur 
V^da by counting the hves of foity sages, through whom its doctrines were 
transmitted, from the time of Pardsara, whose epoch, again, is fixed by a celestial 
observation but his reasoning is not convincing He supposes the Tajur 
V4da to have been wiitten in 1680 before Christ The completion of the 
compilation he fixes in the twelfth century before Christ, and all the othei 
European uunters who have examined the question fix the age of the compiler, 
Vydsa, between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ The Hmdiis 
themselves unanimously declare him to have hved at least 3001 years before 
Chnst 

The supenor accuracy of the opimon held by the Europeans appears to be 
put out of all doubt by a passage discovered by Mr Colebrooke In every V6da 
there is a sort of astionomical treatise, the object of which is to explam the 
adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper penods for the 
peiformance of rehgious duties There can be httle doubt that the last editor 
of those treatises would avail himself of the observations which were most relied 
on when he wrote, and would explain them by means of the computation of 
time most intelhgible to his readers Now the measure of time employed in 
those treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of 
lunai months, with awkuaid divisions, intercalations, and other corrections 
which show it to contain the rudiments of the calendar which now, after suc- 
cessive corrections, is received by the Hmdiis throughout India but the decisive 
argument is, that the place assigned to the solstitial pomts in the treatises (which 
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IS civcn n clotii by Colebrookc) is tint m •whicTi those points were 
s'lnted m the fourteenth century before Chris'-’ Mi Colebrooke’s interpietation 
of th's p'l'^^aue has nerer I believe, been culled m question , and it ivould be 
(udK-ult to iind any grounds for suspecting the genuineness of the te-vt itself 
The '’ncient form of ihc calendar is beyond the invention of the Hindu foiger, 
and there could be no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the fourteenth century 
bdore Clmst a avork a.hich all Hindiis assign to the thuty-fiist century of the 
same era 

In an e=say previously vn-ittcn,- Mi Colebrooke had shouii, flora another passage 
m the Y^das, that the correspondence of seasons vath months, as theic stated, 
indicated a position of the cardinal points similar to that uhich has lust been men- 
tioned, and on that gioixnd, he had fixed the compilation of the Vedas at the 
same poiiod which he aftenvards ascertained by more direct pi oof 
From the age of the Vedas, thus fixed, we must endeavour to discover that of 
Aa- of dio In- Menu’s Code Sir William Jones ® examines the difference in the 
sntutfc dialect of those two compositions, and fiom the time occupied by 

a corrcsponchng change m the Latin language, he infers that the Code of IMenu 
must have been wiattcn 'lOO years after the compilation of the Vedas I’his 
rea--oning is not satisf-xctory, because theie is no ground foi believing that all 
languages proceed at the same umfoira rate in the progress of lefinement All that 
ran be assumed is, that a considerable penod must have elapsed between tbe 
epochs at which the rudei and the more refined idioms weie in use The next 
giound for conjcctunng the date of Menus Code rests on the difference between 
the law and manners there recorded and those of modem times This will bo 
shown to be coiisidciable , and from the proportion of the changes which wall 
ilso be shown to ha^c taken place before the invasion of Alcxandei, we may 
infer that a long time had passed between the promulgation of the Code and 
the latter penod On a combination of these data, we may pei haps he allowed 
to fix the age of the supposed Jleiiu, very loosely, at some time about halfway 
between Alexander (in the fourth century before Christ) and the V4das (m the 
fourteenth) 

This w ould make the author of the Code live about 900 yeai s before Christ 
'flint the Cixlc is %ciy ancient is pioicd by the difference of religion and manners 
fium those of present times no less than by the obsolete style 
Hint these me not disgui-,es, assumed to conceal a modem foigciT, appeal -> from 
iho mfhcultj wath which consistency could be kept up, especially w hen w c haie 
t'lo rao in-, of (iK'cking it by the accounts of the Greeks, and fiom the absence of 
all moinr foi fonicri, which of itself is perhaps conclusne 
A brainin fiirgme a code, would make it suppoi-t the syntein established m 
lii- tinif' iinlo" he were a lefoniier, in which ease he would mtiodiice texts 
fuu"nhP* to h[^ new doctunes, but ncithei would pass oiei the mod popular 
nmol >tu/us m ab-oUite silenee, noi jet inculcate piaeticcs lepugnaiit to modem 
notion 


tl'c roli'uon of ‘llcmi i-, that of theVeldas Rama, Cnshiia, and othoi fa-vouritc 
coF of more rtnni times arc not mentioned cither with leicrciKc <u with di'-appro- 
b t.on, no»-.m the toiuroiir'-ics hinted at to which those and other new doitniics 
, ' _ 1 ‘■e I lull, 1 - luv mention of regular ordeis oi of the solf-immol.dion of 


1 idol - 


Rnumns cal beef and flesh of all kinds, and intcrmnrri with women of 
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infenor casts, besides vanous other practices repulsireto modem Hmdtis, -nhich aie 
the less suspicious because they are imuute 

These aie all the giounds on which we can guess at the age of this Code That 
of Menu himself is of no consequence, since his appearance is meiely dramatic, 
like that of Gnshna m the “ Bhagavad Gita,” or of the speakers in Plato’s oi Ciceio’s 
dialogues No hint is given as to the real compilei, nor is there any clue to the 
date of the ancient commentator Cullilca Fiom his endeavouraig to gloss ovei and 
to esplam away some doctiines of Menu, it is evident that ojiimon had already 
begun to change in his time , but as many commentatois, and some of very ancient 
date,"* speak of the rules of Menu as applicable to the good ages only, and not 
extending to them time, and as such a Inmtation nevei once occuis to CuUiica, 
we must conclude that commentator, though a good deal latei than the oiiginal 
author, to have lived long before the othei jmists whose opimons have ]ust been 
alluded to 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with the age 
attributed to it It may, peihaps, be said that the very formation of a code, 
especially in so methodical a maimer, is unhke ancient times , and it is ceitain that 
a people must have subsisted for some time, and must have established laws and 
customs before it could frame a code But the Gieeks, and othei nations whose 
histoiy we know, formed codes at a comparatively eaiher period of their national 
existence , and although the arrangement as well as the subject of Menu’s Code 
show considerable civilwation, yet this is no pi oof of recent oiigin, more than 
rudeness is of antiquity The Eomans weie more pohshed 2000 yeais ago than the 
Esquimaux aie now, or perhaps may be 2000 yeais hence 

[The Institutes of Menu are only one of the many Smiitis oi Dharmasastras, a 
hst of which was given in p 89 supra The very form m which they are composed, 
the epic bloka, pioves their comparatively modern ongin The latest productions 
of the Vaidik period were the Siltras, or the ceiemomal rules current m difEeient 
families These, when complete, are divided into three portions, — ^the Srauta, which 
treats of the great sacrifices , the Gnhya, which tieats of the domestic puiifica- 
tions, &c , and the SAmayfichdnka, which treats of tempoial duties and customs 
The last seems to have been mainly the source of these Dharma^dstras The 
Mdnavas are a subdivision of the Taittiriyakas, oi folloueis of the Black 
Yajui Vdda, and the Siauta portion of the MAnava Kalpa-siitras still exists, but the 
othei portions seem to be lost But in the Siitras of the Apastambas (another 
subdivision of the Taittiriyakas), m which the thiee portions aie extant complete, 
we find that “ the Sutras contain geneially almost the same words which have 
been brought mto verse by the compiler of the MAnava-dharma-ddstia ” The 
so-called “ Institutes of Manu ” maytheiefore be consideied as the last redaction 
of the traditional laws of the Mdnavas That ours is only one of many, pro- 
bably successive, redactions, seems evident by the frequent quotations in old 
authors from lost works, called the Vrihat or great Manu, and Vnddha or old 
Manu As for the date of the compilation in its present form, we have no data 
to rest upon, since it is a ? ifacimento of older mateiials , but the third centuiy 
before Christ, is certainly nearer to the ti-uth than the ninth or tenth T7e must 
not, however, forget, m estimating its histoncal value, that it was undoubtedly 
composed from older documents, and, although some parts may be comparatively 
modem, the great mass of the work does faithfully lepresent the spuit .and 
chaiacter of the old Hmdil world, after the cast ^stem had become thoioughly 
estabhshed See this subject more fully treated in Pi of Max Mullers Ancient 
Samhit Lit pp 61, 132 — 134, and his letter m Mmlcy's Digest, Introd p 
cxcvu — Ed ] 


See note at the end of Sw W Jones’ translation. 
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ON CHANGES IN CAST 

A^sroJTGtlie cliangesm cast, I liave not noticed one which if proved, is of much 
Doubts re-ntd- greater importance than all the rest I allude to the ndmi'ssion of a 
mg tile foreign body of Scythians into the Cshatnj a class which is a‘=serted by Colonel 
orthe Riyut and in part acceded to by a very able mater in the “ Onental 

tribes Magazine Colonel Toil is entitled to every respect, on account of his 

zeal foi Onental knowledge, and the light he has thromi on a most interesting coun- 
tiy, almost unknow n till his time , and the anom mons wiitcr is ^o evidently a master 
of his subject, that it is possible he may be familiar mth instances nnJenown to 
me of the admission of foreigners into Hindd casts Unless this he the case, 
hoivevei, I am obhged to differ from the opinion adianccd, and can only show 
my estimation of those w ho maintain it, by assigning my reasons at length If 
the supposition be, that the w hole II indii people sprang from the same root mth 
the Scythians before those nations had assumed their thstinchve peculianUes, I 
shall not conceii e myself called on to chsenss the question , but if such a imion 
IS said to have taken place wathin the histone penod, I shall be mchned to 
doubt tbe fact The aduussion of strangers into any of the twice-bom classes was 
a thing never contemplated by Menu and could not have taken place watbm the 
penod to which the records of his time extended No trace of the alleged amal- 
gamation remained m Alexander s time for though he and his follow ers visited 
India after having spent two years m Scythia they discovered no resemblance be- 
tween any parts of those nations The union must therefore have taken place 
within a century or tw'o before our era, or at some later penod Tins is the sup- 
position on which Colonel Tod has gone in some places though in others he mentions 
Scythian immigrations in the sixth century before Christ, and others at more remote 
peiiods 

That theie were Scythian irruptions into India before those of the Moguls 
under Chengiz Kb an is so probable, that the shghtcst evidence would mduce us 
to beheve them to have occurred, and we may be satisfied mth the proofs 
afforded us that tbe Scythians, after conquering Bactna, brought part of India 
rader their domimon , but the admission of a body of foreigners mto the 
proudest of the Hindu classes, and that after the hne had been as completely 
drami as it was m the Code of Menu is so difficult to imagme, that the most 
direct and clear pi oofs are necessary to substantiate it Now, what are the 
pioofs — 

1 That four of the Kajput tnbes have a fable about their descent, from which if 
all Hindu fables had a meaning ye mightdeduce that they came from the west, and 
that they did not know their real onmn 

2 That some of the Eajputs certamly did come fro m the west of the Indus 

8 That the religion and manners of the Eajpiits resemble those of the 
Scythians, 

4 That the names of some of the Eaiput mbes are Scythian. 

6 That there were, hy ancient authorities, Indo-Scythians on tbe Lower Indus in 
the second centuiy 

6 That there were white Huns m Upper India m the time 'of Cosmos Indico- 
Pleustes (sixth century) 


* Sistory oj Eajasthdn, roLi. 


ToL IV p S3, and voL vui. p 19 
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7 That De Quignes mentions, on Clnnese authonties, the conquest of the 
country on the Indus by a body of Yue-chi or Getse, and that theie aie still Jits 
on both sides of that river 

1 The fiist of these arguments is not given as conclusive , and it is obvious that 
native tnbes, as well as foreign, might be ignorant of their pedigree, or might 
wish to improve it by a fable, even if known The scene of the fable cames us 
no nearer to Scythia than A'bu, in the north of Guzerdt, and few, if any, of 
the tubes which Colonel Tod describes as Scythians belong to the/uM? to whom 
only it apphes 

2 The great tribe of Yadu, which is the prmcipal, perhaps the only one, 
which came from beyond the Indus, is the tnbe of Cnslma, and of the purest 
Hiiidii descent There is a story of their having crossed to the west of the 
Indus after the death of Cnshna One division (the Sama) certainly came from 
the west, in the seventh or eighth century, but they were Hmdiis before they 
crossed the Indus , and many of those who stiU lemam on the west, though now 
Mahometans, are allowed to be of Hmdii descent ® Alexander foimd two bodies 
of Indians west of the Indus, — one m Paropamisus, and one near the sea , and^ 
though both were small and unconnected, yet the last-mentioned alone is suffi- 
cient to account for all the immigiations of Ed]piits into India, without supposing 
aid from Scythia 

3 If the rehgion and manners of any of the Edjpiits resemble those of the 
Scythiap^, they incomparably moie closely resemble those of the Hindiis Their 
language also is Hindii, vuthout a Scythian word (asfai as has yet been ascertained) 
I have not heard of any pait of their rehgion, either, that is not purely Hindil 
In fact, aU the pomts in which they are said to lesemble the Scythians are com- 
mon to all the Edjpiits without exception, and most of them to the whole Hindii 
race On the othei hand, the points selected as specimens of Scythian manners 
aie for the most part common to aU rude nations Many, indeed, are expiessly 
bi ought forward as Scandinavian or German, although an identity of manners 
between those nations and the eastern Scythians is still to be pioved, even 
supposmg their common ongin 

If, mstead of searching for imnute pomts of resemblance, we compare the general 
character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things less 
ahke 

The Scythian is short, square-bmlt, and smewy, with a broad face, high 
cheekbones, and long nanow eyes, the outer angles of which pomt upwards 
His home is a tent , his occupation, pastmage , his food, flesh, cheese, and other 
productions of his flocks, his dress is of skins or wool, his habits aie active, 
hardy, rowng, and restless The Ed]piit, agam, is taU, comely, loosely built, 
and, when not excited, langmd and lazy He is lodged m a house, and clad m 
thin showy fluttering garments , he hves on gram, is devoted to the posses- 
sion of land, never moves but from necessity , and though often m or near the 
desert, he never engages m the care of flocks and herds, w'hich is left to inferior 
classes 

4 Eesemblances of name, unless numerous and supported by other circmn- 
stances, are the very lowest sort of evidence , yet in this case, we have hardly 
even them Except Jit, which will be adverted to, the strongest resemblance is 
in the name of a now obscure tnbe called Hiin to that of the horde which the 
Eomans called Hims , or to that of the great nation of the Turks, once called by 
the Clnnese Hien-yun or Hiong-nou The Hiins, though now almost extinct, were 
once of some consequence, bemg mentioned in some ancient mscnptions , but there 
IS nothing besides them name to connect them either ivith the Hims oi the Hiong- 

“ Tod, vol 1 p 85 , Pottmger, pp 392, 393 , Ayeen Acbery, voL u p 132 
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driTen bac]c to tTie3a’ ancient seats to join their bretbren, from -vihom, in lebgion 
and cast, they had never separated 

My conclusion, therefoie, is that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but that 
the Ed] puts are aE puie Hindiis 


APPENDIX III 

ON THE GEEEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA. 


Bbfoee we exaimne the account of India given by the Greeks, it is necessary to 
ascertam of what country they speak when they make use of that name 

Most of the vniters about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly legion to the 
south of the mam ridge of Caucasus, and near the Indus, Indians , and bounded 
also mention another Indian tribe oi nation, who inhabited the sea-shoie on the nest by 
on the western side of the Indus Each of those two tribes occupied a 
territory stretching foi 160 miles west from the river, but naiiow from noith 
to south A great tract of countiy lay between their terntones, and was inhabited 
by a people foreign to their race Close to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lower part of its couise, theie were other Indian tubes, though less consideiable 
than those two 

The Indians on the sea-shore were named Onts and Arabit®, and are recogmsed 
by Major Eennell as the people caEed Asiatic Ethiopians by Herodotus Then 
country was the narrow tract between the mountams of Beldchistdn and the sea, 
sepaiated fiom Mdkidn on the west by the range of hills which foim Cape Arboo, 
and on which still stands the famous Hmdu temple of Hingl6z 
The Indians whom Herodotus mcludes within the satrapies of Daiius, are, probably, 
the moie noithern ones under Caucasus, for he expiessly declares, that those 
on the south were independent of the Persian monarchy ' It is iiroved by Majoi 
Eennell that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond the desert east of the 
Indus , ® and he seems to have had no conception of the extent of the country, and 
no clear notion of the portion of it which had been subjected to Peisia ® The other 
Gieek writers, though they speak of Indians beyond the Indus, skictly limit India 
to the eastern side of that nver Ariian, who has called the mountameeis Indians, 
from the place where Alexander entered Paropamisus, yet when he comes to the 
Indus says, “ This nver Alexander crossed at daybreak with his army into the 
land of the Indians,” and immediately begms a desciiption of the people of that 
countiy ’ 

In the course of this description he again exphcitly declares that the Indus is the 
western boundary of India from the mountams to the sea ® 

In his “ Indica,” also, he desires his reader to consider that only as India which 


‘ Thalia, 101, 102 
“ Geo(ji aphy oT Herodotus, 'p 309 
“ The Incbaiis eist of the Indus constantly mam- 
tuned to the foUou ors of Alexander that thej had 
neier befo e been invaded (bj human conquei ore 
at least), an asfertion uluoh they could not have 
\entiued if they had just been dehvered from the 
yoke o'' Pereia Aman, also, m disoussmg the 
alleged invasions of Bacchus, Hercules, Sesostris, 
Semuaims, and Cyrus demes them all except the 
midhological ones , and Sitrabo denies ei en those, 
addmg that the Persians lined meicenaiats from 
India, but ne\ er mvaded it (Anian, Indica, 8, 


9 , Strabo, lib xv , near the begmiung See aho 
Diodorus, hb n. p 123, edition of 1604 ) 

I havenotbeenableto discorei the grounds on 
uhich it IS sometmies said that the Persians iveie 
in possession of India as far as the Jumna or 
Ganges The ueightj oinnionof Majoi Pennell, 
(which, hou ever, apiihes onlj to the Panjab) rests 
on the single argument of the gre it tiibuto end 
to have been paid bj the Indians, u Inch he huu- 
Belf jiroi es to hai e been ov erstated, (Geonro ph y 
of Heiodotvs, ji 305 ) 

■* Hrpeditio Alexandri, hb v cap 4 
' Ibid, hb V cap 0 
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lies east of the Indus and those nho inhabit that connLij as the Indf’u'; of whom 
he is about to speak ® 

Strabo, the most critical and judicious of all the w liters on India, is as decided 
in pronouncing the Indus to be the western limit of India from the mounrains to 
he sea and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting hic opinion "■ 

Plmr indeed states that some cou'^der the four satrapies of Gedroaa Arachosia 
Ana, and Paropaimais to belong to India , but thic would mclude about two-thirds 


f Persia 

The Sanscnt u liters confirm the opimon of the Greeks regarding the Indus as 
he western boundary of then counL v , and classmg the nations beyond it with the 
Yavanas and other barbanans There is indeed, a universally acknowledged tradi- 
lon. that no Hindu ought to cross that nver,® and its incontastency with the 
practice eren of early times is a proof of its great antiquity 

^ ^ It is clear therefore, that the Indians berond the Indus were few 

Inainns to me 

west of the 'ind det'iclied 'ind vre will now see what acconnt is given of them 
Indus ancients beginning our survev from the north. 

Aman, m the commencement of his ‘ Indica ’ mentions the A^aceni and the 
Astacem as Indian nations m the mountains between the Indus and the Cophenes 
but he distingmshes them from the other Indians as hemg less m size and fairer in 
complexion He excludes them (as has been shown) from bw general description 
of the Indians and neither in his “ Expedition of Alexander ’ nor in hie ‘ Indica 
does he allude to Bramms among them or mention anythmg m their customs of a 
marked Hindu character He says that ther had been subject to the Ass^iiane. 
afterwards to the Medes, and finally to the Peraans It does not appear from 
Aman that there were any Indians to the south of the Cophenes (or nver of Cahul) 
and it might be inferred from Strabo that there were none between the Paropaim- 
sadie and the Onto until after Alexander s time , ° but as Arnan mentions other 
tribes on the Lower Indus it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the 
two temtones and did not mean entirely to deny the readence of Indians on the 
Peraan bank 

The Ontre according to Aman,*® were an Indian nation, who intended for about 
150 miles paiaUel to the sea They wore the dress and amr^ of the other Indians 
but diffeied from them m language and manners 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have been essentially Indian for Sam- 
bus the chief of the branch of hill<; which run doivxi to the nver m the north of 
Sind IS represented as hemg much under the influence of the Bramms 
It iviU throw some hght on the tnbes that occupied the west bank of the Indus 
in former tunes to pomt out its present inhabitants 

Tlie monntams under Caucasus, between the pomt where it is crossed by the con- 
tmuation of Mount Imaus. which forms the range of Sohman and the Indus 're 
inhabited by a people of Indian descent now subject to Afghan tnbes who have 


' T'^'hcp, cap u.— “But the partfrom the Indus 
tow anU the cast let that be India, and let those 
[who mhahst it] be the Indians 

Str-lw, hb w pp iTo, 474, ed. 1587 In 
lib p 4«7, ht again mentions the Indus as 
the cistem boundan oi Persia. 

' fe a i atrwe on this subjec*- quoted in Colonel 
Wilfonl s l:s^^ar on Caucasus (Asiatic P ^ crclfs, 
\ oL Ti p 6S5) Tile Colonel, who i* anxious to 
extend tlie t irlv j>os=:eN>ions of the Hindus, en- 
dfa\ ours to prove that the Indus meant in this 
\cr=t 1- the nitr of Kitnia (one of its tnbutarv 
f^reams), th-it the mam Indus mat have changed 
lbs bed, tb->t the proliibition was onli avamst 
rrc’tn fj the Indus, and not agamstjvissmg to the 
Cipher side h\ goiim round its'scuixt , and'finallv, 
that, m modem times, the prohibition is d'^u-e- 


garded but he never denies the exis"-ence of the 
restriction, or asserts that zc was not at one tm-e 
attenaed to 

” lab XTT p 474 The passage s^a*-cs, from 
Eratosthenes, that at the tune of .Uexander s in- 
vasion, the Indus wa^ the hoimdaryof India ind 
An-’na, and that the Peroians po'---erfevI ail the 
countrv to the west of the nver , but tha*- •'ftev- 
vrartb, tlie Indi-'ns rtcuved a tonsiderab’e par* o' 
Persua from tlie Jf-’cedomans He exidam? tne 
transfer more part cubvlv in page 4 ^S, where he 
gavb that Alexander took thi= coun'iv frem tl e 
PCrsiaii-s andleptittolumself but tL"t Select is 
subsequen*h ceded it to indr^co+tus 

£ipiif JltxahPn, lib vi. c. wi , f.-r 
cap sxv 
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conquered the territory m comp.oratively recent times ” The upper part of the 
mountains farther north is possessed by the Cdfirs, another nation who, from the 
close connexion between their language and Sanscrit, appear to be of the Indian 
race Their rehgion, however, though idolatrous, has no resemblance whatever to 
that of the Hindiis 

Throughout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the range of 
Caucasus to the sea, the greater part of the onginal population are Jats, whose 
descent from the Getse has been discussed m Appendix II , but who speak an Indian 
language, and are now classed with the Indians by then western neighbours The 
bibs which bound that plam on the west are everywhere held by tribes of a differ- 
ent ongm Some of the so-called Indians are Hmdiis, but the greater part are 
converts to the Mahometan rehgion The above description comprehends the 
whole of the country of the ancient Oritse 

If from a geneial view of these accounts, ancient and modem, we were to 
speculate on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, 
perhaps, appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains 
were of the same race as the Hindiis, but never converted to the Braunmcal re- 
hgion, and that they may have occupied their present seats before the penod at 
w'hich the first hght breaks on the history of their brethren in the plams but 
it IS enough to allude to so vague a conjecture The Indian races m the plains 
probably crossed from India at different penods Notivithstanduig the religious 
prohibition and the testimony of Strabo, it is difficult to beheve that the easy 
commumcation afforded by a navigable nver would not lead the inhabitants of 
whichever neighbotmng countx^ was first peopled and cmhxed to spread over 
both banks I am therefore led to think the occupation of the western bank 
by the Indians began very early, the neighbouring countries on that side being 
scarcely peopled even now The emigration towards the mouth of the Indus, 
which seems to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may possibly be that 
alluded to in the ancient legends about the flight of Cnshna’s family A branch 
of this tribe certainly came from the west mto Smd ten centuries ago , and other 
divisions, still retaining their rehgion and cast, have passed over into Guzerat in 


latei times'® 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indian nations on the west of the 
Indus, it is desirable to advert to a part of Alexander’s route through the adjoining 
countnes 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to be admitted to be Herdt), and 
proceeded m puismt of one of the murderers of Danus to the royal city of the 
Zarangan, which is recogmsed in Zarang, an ancient name for the capital of Slstan 
He thence directed his march towards Bactna, and on his way received the sub- 
mission of the Drangai, the Gedrosians, and the Arachotians He then came to the 
Indians bordering on the Arachotians Through all these nations he suffered much 
from snow and want of provisions He next proceeded to Caucasus, at the foot 
of which he founded Alexandria, and afterwards crossed the mountains into 
Bactiia 


The Drangse are probably the same as the Zarangae , Arachotia is explained 
by Strabo to extend to the Indus , and Gedrosia certainly lay along the sea 


” Tlus js Bomewhat less than was occupied hy 
the Indians desenhed by Aman, who extended 
nest to tile Cophenes, probably the nver of 
Panjshfr, north of CAbul 

[This subject is discussed in Mr Muirs 
Sansciit Texts , pp 367 — 370 Hindu wnters 
recognised many of the tnbes to the nest of the 
Indus as degraded Kshatnyas, and they consi- 
dered some of them, as e g the Nambojas, to 
speak a dialect of Sansont — En ] 

“ Colonel Tod, vol rpp 85, 86, voL n. pp 220 


(note) 312 Captam M'Murdo, Sonibay Transac- 
tions, Tok m p 219 

In speaking of the Hindus above, I do not al- 
lude to the modem emigrants now found scat- 
tered through the countnes on the west of the 
Indus as far as Moscow, noitlierdo I discussnhat 
other settlements of that people maj haiebeen 
effected betneen the tunc of Alovander anci the 
present day 

Aman, hb m. cap xxvui 
lab XL p 355, edition of 1587 
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There ire tAvo wars from Sisthn to Bactna — one by Herht, and the other by the 
p-’ss of Hiodu Cush north of Cabul the mountains betu'een those pomts hem? 
impissablej especiaUy in vonter, irhen this maich took place Alesandei took 
the eastern load and if he had maiched direct to Bactiia, as might be supposed 
from the preceding passage he could have met "with no snow at any time of the 
year untd he got a good deal to the east of Candahar, and he must hare left 
Gedrosia very far to his right It is possible, therefore (especially as the mur- 
derer of whom he was in pursmt was made over to him Jy the Indians^’’'), that 
he contmued his pursmt through Shordbak and the valley of Bolan (the route 
adopted by Mr ConoUy*®) and that the Indians near the Arachotians may have 
been about Bader, which, although at a distance from the Indus, is on the plain 
of that river, and may not improbably have been mhabited by an Indian race 
From this place his journey to Mount Caucasus would have lam through a counlij 
as sterile, and at that season as cold, as Caucasus itself It is equally probable, 
howerer that Alexander did not extend his journey so far to the south , and, m 
that case, the Indians would be (as they are assumed to be by Curtius ’®) those 
called ParopDimsadie immediately undei Mount Caucasus, within or near whose 
boundary Alexandria certainly was built “ The vicmity of this people shows that 
Alexandria could not have been farther west than Cabul, which, mdeed, is also proved 
bv the fact of Alexander s returning to it on his way fiom Bactna to India 
He took seventeen days to cross Caucasus, according to Curtius , fifteen accord- 
ing to Strabo from Alexandna to Adraspa, a city m Bactnana , and ten to 
cross the mountains m letuimng, accordmg to Arnan Captain Bumes, with 
none of the encumbrances of an army, took twelve days to cross the mountams 
on the load from Cabul to Balkh, which is comparatively shorter and easier 
than any moie western pass As far as this site for Alexandna, lathei than one 
farther west we are borne out by the high authonty of Major BenneU , but that 
author (the greatest of Enghsh geographers), from the imperfect information 
then possessed about the stream that nms from Ghaxm to Cabul, the Gdmal, 
and the Hmram has framed out of those three an imagmaiy nver, which he 
supposes to nm from near Barman to the Indus, thirty or forty miles south of 
Attoc This he calls the Cophenes, and, m consequence, places the scene of Alex- 
ander s operations and the seat of the Indian moxmtameers to the south of the Cabul 
nver and at a distance from the range of Caucasus or Paropamisus Strabo, 
however, expressly savs that Alexander kept as near as he could to the northern 
momitams, that he might cioss the Choaspes (which falls mto the Cophenes) 
and the other nveis as high up as possible Arnan makes him cross the Cophenes, 
and then proceed through a mountamous countij and over three other rivers 
which fell mto the Cophenes before he reaches the Indus In his ‘ Indica,” 
also, he mentions the Cophenes as bringing those three livers with it, and joining 
the Indus m Peucahotis It is only on the noidh bank of the Cabul nver that 
three such nvers can be found , and even then there mil be great difficulty 
in fixing their names for m Arnan’s own two hsts he completely changes 
the names of two For is this at all smpnsmg, for most nvers m that 
part of the country have no name but are called after some town or countij on 
their banks and not always after the same Thus the nver called by some the 
Kaffikai nvei is the Kameh mth Lieutenant Macartney the Cheghanserai m 
Babel’s Commentaries and is often called the Eivei of Conner by the mhabitants 
of the neighbourmg counlij. 


St-B Clintons Jn'O, Be 830 Danus ins 
IviUiKi in Juli , ind Alexander reached Bactna in 
Elinn^ 

‘ Arr an, noi sTijira 

Since made familiar hr the march of Lord 
Keane s irmv 


” Quintus Curtius, lib vn. cap in. 

Aman, lih iv cap xxu. 

Alexander n as probablj" at Bcgram, 25 miles 
K lo E. fi-om Ctbul, the rums of nbich are 
described in a memoir bv Mr lHason, Joimial of 
the Asiatic Societi/ oj Calcvtta, xoi i p 1 
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The Soastcs ■n ould scorn to "be the nrer of Swdt , but then there is no nver left 
for the Gunous, ■which is between the Soisles and Indus Major Eennell, on a 
different theory, supposes the Guiaius to be the Cdbul nrer itself, but both of 
Arnan’s accounts make the Guncus fall into the Cophcnes, which afteiwards falls 
into the Indus 

The Cdbul nrer, thciefore, must be the Cophenes, and the Indians are under the 
mountains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshlr nver), and the Indus 
Alexander's proceedings in India are so -a ell knomi that they cannot be too 
shghtly touched on After an adi ance to the Hyphasis, he turned to the south- 
■u est, and passed off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely seen the 
skirts of India He made no attcnijit to establish provinces , but, as he intended 
to return, he adopted exactly the same policy as that employed by the Durdm 
Shah in after times He made a party in the country by dispossessing some 
chiefs and transferring their terntory to their n-\als , thus leaving all power in the 
hands of persons ■\\hosc interest induced them to uphold his name andconcihate 
his favour 

The few gamsons he left reminded people of his intended return , and his troops 
in the nearest parts of Persia would aln ays add to the influence of his partisans 
The adherence of Ponis and other pnnccs, n ho ere m a manner set up by the 
Macedonians, ought therefore to be no matter of surpnsc 

We non understand the people to nhom the Greek descriptions were intended to 
applj , but nc must still be cautioiw bon no form any further opinions Descnption of 
regaitling that people, on Greek authority alone 

The ancients theincclvcs ha\ c set us an example of this caution Aman says 
that he shall jilacc implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and Antlionties 
Aristobuliis alone, and in them only n hen they .agree, “and Strabo, in a very 
judicious dissertation on the lalue of the infoimation existing in Ins time, observes 
th.it the accounts of the Macedonians arc contiarhctory and inaccuiatc, and that 
those of later tTavcllers are of still less aaluc from the character of the .authors, 
uho were ignorant merchants, careless of cicrything except gain“ We may^ 
however, give full credit to the Greek itTiters uhen they desenbe manners and 
institutions uhich are still in being or which me recorded in ancient Hindu books 
We may admit, with due allowance for incorrectness, such other accounts as are 
coii'astent wath thc'-e two souices of iiiforin.ation , but we must pass by all state- 
ments w hich arc not sujiported by those tests or borne out by their own appearance 
of troth 

If, however, we discard the fables domed from the Greci.an mjrthology, and 
those which are contiaiy to the cotiisc of mature, we shall find moie leason to 
admire the accuracy of the caily authors, than to wondei at the mistakes into which 
they fell in a countiy so new and so diflorent from their owai, and where they 
had eierything to loam by means of inlci preters, generally thiough the medium of 
more languages than one Their accounts, as far as they go, of the manners and 
habits of the people, do in fact .agree with our owui accurate knowledge almost 
as well as those of most modern tiavellers prior to the institution of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta 

An example both of the general troth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
presents itself in the first subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 
hitherto adopted 


” Preface to the £rpc<ltiion of Alexaniler 
” Beginning of lib xi See also lib ii p i$, 
edition of 1687 

Onosicntus conversed through three intor- 
protero. Strabo, hb xi p 492, cd at 1987 Prom 
Greek into Persian, and from PeiHwn mto Indian, 


are tvro that obviously suggest themselves , it is 
not BO cosy to conjecture lor uhat languages the 
third interiireter iv as required [Probably a coii- 
nectuig link iiould bo required between Persian 
and Indian — Ln ] 


S 
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They are well aware of the division into classes, and of the functions of most 
Division into 0^ i confounding some distinctions occasioned by civil 

classes employment mth those arising fiom that div ision, they have increased 
the number from five (including the handiciaftsmen, or mixed class) to seven 
This number is produced by their suppo^ng the king’s councillors and assessors 
to form a distmct class from the Biamins , by splitting the class of Ycisya into 
two, consistmg of shepherds and husbandmen , by intioducing a casi; of spies , 
and by omitting the seivile class altogether With thc'c exceptions the clashes 
are in the state desenbed by Menu, which is the gioundwork of that still 
subsistmg 

Their first cast is that of the Sophists, or rchgioiis and literaiy ela-^s, of whose 
pecidiar occupations they give a coirect view ^ But they do not clearly understand 
the extent of the Biamin cast, and have, perhaps, confounded the Biamins^® with 
the monastic orders 

The. first raistake originates in their rgnoianee of the fourfold division of a 
Bnmin’s life Thus they speak of men w'ho had been for many years Sophists, 
maiiying and rctuining to common life, (alluding probably to a student who, 
having completed the aiistentics of the fiist peiiod. becomes a householder , ) and 
they suppose, as has been mentioned, that those who wcie the king’s councillors 
•and judges formed a separate class It is endent, also, that they classed the 
Biaimns who exercised civil and military functions with the casts to whom those 
employments properly belonged They desciibe the Sophists as the most honoured 
class, exempt from all buidens, and only contnbuting their prayers to the support 
of the state They infoian us that their assistance is necessary at all pnvate 
sacrifices, and coiTectly desenbe them as having ceiemonies performed for 
them whale 'yet in the womb," as undergoing a strict education, and as passing 
a moderate and abstinent life in giovcs, on beds of rushes (ensa grass), or skins 
(deei skins) , during w^hich time they hsten to their instructors in silence and with 
respect 

They erroneously prolong this penod in all cases to thirty-seven, which is the 
greatest age to which Menu (Chap III 1) peimits it in any ca«e to extend 

The language asenbed to the Sophists regarding the present and future state 
IS in a perfectly Bramin spirit They place then idea of perfection in independ- 
ence on everything external, and indiifeience to death oi life, pam or pleasure 
They consider this life as that of a child just conceived and that ?ealli£e does 
not begm until what w^e call death Then only care, tl^erefore, is about their 
future state They deny the reahty of good and eval. and say that men are not 
gratified oi afflicted by external objects, but by notions of them own, as in a 
dream 

They appear to have possessed separate villages as early as the time of Alex- 
ander , to have aheady assumed the military character on occasions and to have 
defended themselves with that fury and desperation which somehmes still cha- 
racterizes Hindiis ^ Their interference in politics, likewise, is exhibited by them 
instigating Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Musicanus to break the peace he 
had concluded with that conqueror Strabo mentions a sect called Pramme, 
who weie remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided the Bramins for 
them attention to physics and astronomy He considers them as a separate class, 


- Arnan (hb vi cap xvi) expKms that th 
Bramins are the Soplusts of the Indians , and th 
TOO terms oie used indisonminatelj both bv hu 
and Strabo 

““ From tins charge I must exempt Nearchui 
■uho seems to have had a clear conception of th 
dm^on of the Biamins mto religious and seculai 
Strabo, lib xr p 493, ed. 1587 


See p 43 , and Menu, u. 26, 27 
=» Strabo, lib xv p 490, ed 1587 
°° Amon s JCxped Alexand , bb w. cap vu. 
Similar instances of tbe voluntary conflagration 
of cities, and tbe devotion of tberr bves by the 
mb ibitants, ore furnisbed m Indian history doivn 
to modern times 
“ Arrian, lib •vn cap xn. 
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■but they were probably Bramms themselves, only attached to a particular school 
of philosophy 

Religious ascetics are often spoken of, under the different names of Biachmanes, 
Germanes, and Sophists , but it docs not very clearly appear whether they Ascetics 
uere merely Biamins in the two last stages of their Me, or whether they were 
members of regular monastic establishments Many of then austerities might be 
leconciled to the third portion of a Bramm’s life, ivhen he becomes an anchoret , 
but their ostentatious mortifications, them hving in bodies, and several other 
cmcumstances, lead rather to a conclusion that they belonged to the monastic 
orders The best description of these ascetics is given by Onesicritus,®^ who was 
sent by Alexander to converse uuth them, in consequence of then refusing to 
come to him He found fifteen persons about two miles from the city, 
naked, and exposed to a binning sun , some sitting, some standing, and some lying, 
but all remaming immovable from mormng till evening, in the attitudes they had 
adopted 

He happened first to address himself to Calanus,®^ whom he found lying on 
stones Galanus received him ivith that affectation of independence which religious 
mendicants still often assume, laughed at his foreign habit, and told him that 
if he unshed to converse with him, he must throw off his clothes, and sit doivn 
naked on the stones While Onesiciitus uas hesvtatmg, Mandanis, the oldest 
and most holy of the party, came up He reproved Calanus for his arrogance, 
and spoke mddly to Onesicritiis, whom he promised to instruct in the Indian 
philosophy, as far as them imperfect means of communication would admit 
Anian lolates “ that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis (uhom he 
calls Dandamis) to attach himself to him as a compamon , but that Mandams 
icfused, replying that India afforded him all he wanted uhile he remained in 
his earthly body, and that, when he left it, he should get nd of a tioublesome 
companion 

Calanus had his ambition less under control , he joined Alexander m spite of 
the remonstrances of his fraternity, who reproached him for entenng any othei 
service but that of God He was treated with respect by the Greeks , but, 
falling sick in Persia, refused, probably from scruples of cast, to observe the regimen 
presenbed to him, and determined to put an end to his existence by the flames 
Alexander, after m vain opposing his intention, ordered him to be attended 
to the last scene with all honours, and loaded him with gifts, which he dis- 
tnbuted among his friends before he mounted the pile He was earned thither 
u earing a garland on his head m the Indian manner, and singing hymns in 
the Indian language, as ho passed along MTien he had ascended the heap of 
wood and other combustibles, uhich had been prepared for him, he ordered it to 
be set on fire, and met his fate uith a serenity that made a great impression on the 
Greeks 

Aiistobulus®* gives an account of tivo Sophists, one young and one old, both 
Brachmanes, whom he met with at Taxila The elder shaved, the younger 
wore his ban, and both were followed by disciples As they passed through 
the streets they were received uuth leverence people poiiiing oil of sesamum 
upon them, and offermg them cakes of sesamum and honey Even when they 
came to Alexander’s table to sup in his company, they gave a lesson of reso- 


See Wilson (Astatic Jtaearches, lol "s-vii p 
279), who derives theu name fiom Prdm-tmka, a 
term applied to the followers of tlie logical school 
Strabo, lib xv p 491 

“ [Probably Kilyina, as the Gieeks gave him 
the name from his fii&t salutation to them — Eu ) 
Strabo, lib xv p 492 
= £xjped Atexand hb vu cap u 


“ See Menu, iv 63, quoted before, p 14 
” A similar instance of self immolation is le- 
lated by Strabo (lib xv p 495, ed of 15S7), of 
Earmanochegiis [S'ramaiiSchdrja^] an Indian of 
Bargosa, who had aocompamed an embassy from 
his own coimtry to Augustus, and burned himself 
alive at Athens 
” Strabo, hb sv p 491 
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lution, Tvithdra-wing to a neiglibounng spot, Trhere the elder lay down exposed 
to the sun and rain, and the younger stood all day on one foot, leaning on a 
staff 

Other accounts ® describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping them- 
selres to figs and grapes, and to oil for anointing themselves, entering the houses of 
the nch, sitting down at their meals, and joining in then discourse, in short, con- 
ducting themselves with the same freedom which some persons of that description 
affect at the present day They are also spoken of as going naked m winter and 
summei, and passing then tune under banyan trees, some of which, it is said, cover 
five acres, and are sufficient to shelter 10,000 men 

The practice of twisting up the hair so as to form a turban, which is now confined 
to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned by Strabo, without any bimtation to 
its use 

It IS asserted of the ascetics that they reckoned it disgraceful to be sick,^® and put 
an end to themselves when they fell mto that calamity Megasthenes, however, 
asseits that the philosophers had no particular approbation of smcide, but rather 
considered it as a proof of levity , both the opinions of the learned, and the 
occasional practice of the people in that respect, seemmg to be much the same as 
they are now 

It IS Megasthenes who mentions a class called Germanes, of whom he treats as 
foimmg a distinct body from the Brachmanes It has been thought that by this 
separate class he meant the monastic orders , but the name he gives them appears 
to be corrupted fiom Sramana, the appellation of the Bauddha and Jama ascetics, 
which was written Sarmanes by later Greek authois This is the more probable as 
Megasthenes’s experience was chiefly gained in Magadha, the cr/idle of Buddhism, 
and at the court of Sandracottus, whose grandson Asdca was a convert to that 
rehgion, and was the means of estabhsbing its supremacy not only in his own 
temtones, but in a great portion of India But although the name seems borrowed 
from the Bauddhas, there is nothing in the description of the class which is not at 
least as applicable to the Biamms in the third and fourth peiiods of then fife, or 
to the monastic oideis 

The most honoured of the Germanes, he says, are a class called Hylobn, fiom 
living m the v oods , who feed on wild fruits and leaves, are clothed m the baik 
of trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole days in one 
posture The kmg sends messengers to them to consult them, and to request their 
intercession with the gods The next class in honour among the Germanes he 
states to be the physicians, whose habits seem to correspond with those of the 
Bramms of the fourth stage They five in houses with great abstinence, but inthout 
the extreme austerity of the Hylobn They however exercise themselves m labour 
and enduiance, and sit whole days without the least change in then position 
Some of them admit women to share in their meditations, but on a condition of 
stiict chastity, a piactice which, though knouu to the Hindil monastic oideis, 
seems to suit best with those of the Bauddhas As physicians, then practice 
resembles that of their modern successors They rely most on diet and regnnen, 
and next on external ajiplicatioiis, having a great disti ust of more powerful modes 
of treatment Like then successors, also, they employ charms in aid of then 
medicmes He says that the Gci manes perfoim magical iites and divination, 
and likewise conduct the cciemonies connected wuth the dead, some wandciing 
about the towns and villages, and others leading a moie refined and settled life 

” Stnbo, hb xr p 4^2 15 Hjlobios is a litcril trinslntion of \iinn 

Erobibh nsbciiigapioof of giultin ifonner prastlm, “diioJIcr in tbo noods,” iihich is the 

stnto of existence fetribo, lib xv p 4fia usnnl dtsigintion of a Di-ntmii in tlio third stige 

Compurelhisr’ith tla oucnptionof the third (Calcutta Untatal ilao Haicli, 1827 ) 

I^rtion of a Bramin s hfc m Jknu, quoted in p 

\ 
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There is nothing in all this that appears to be peculiar to the Bauddhas It is 
probable that Megasthenes, although aware of the distinction between that sect, 
the Biamins, and the monastic orders, bad no accurate notion of the points on 
which they differed , and it is not unlikely that the other early Greek writers 
may have fallen into a similar confusion It is, indeed, a remarkable circum- 
stance that the religion of Buddha should never have been expressly noticed 
by those authois, though it had existed for two centuries before Alexander, 
and was destined in a centuiy more to be the dominant religion of India 
The only explanation is, that the appearance and manners of its followers were 
not so peciihai as to enable a foreigner to distinguish them from the mass of the 
people 

It IS declared by more authors than one, that different casts cannot inter- 
marry, and that it was not peimitted for men of one cast to exercise the em- 
ployment of another, but that all might become Sophists m whatever class they 
were born 


SflJraB 


Such IS the present state of the monastic orders , but whether they had so 
early assumed that form, or whether the ancients (bemg ignoiant that Bramms 
could be householders, counsellois, and judges, might on occasion carry arms, or 
practise other piofessions) confounded the assumption of ascetic habits by Bramms 
previously so employed, with the admission of all casts, must remain a doubtful 
question.^' 

There is nothing to remark on the othei classes, except that the 
Sildras seem already to have lost their charactei of a servile class 

Aman “ mentions with admiiation that every Indian is fiee With them, as 
with the Lacedemomans, he says, no native can be a slave , but, unlike ^bssnce of 
the Lacedemonians, they keep no other people in servitude Strabo, slavery 
who doubts the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his examples 
of the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion of the exist- 
ence of a servile class It is'possible that the mild foim in which slavery appeared 
among the Sudias may have deceived the Greeks, accustomed to so different a 
system at home , but it is still more probable that the remains of the seivile condi- 
tion of the Siidras, which subsisted m Menu’s time, may have disappeared entirely 
before that of Alexander 

The number of independent governments seems to have been as great as at other 
times Alexander, in his partial mvasion, met ivith many , and Me- 
gasthenes heard that in all India there were 118 Many of these may tent of the dif- 
have been very inconsideiable , but some (the Piasu for instance) ferentetateb 
possessed great kingdoms Most of them seem to have been under rajas, as in 
Menu’s time, and the circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics 
and aristocracies can easily be explained ivithout supposing anything different 
from what now exists There have always been extensive tracts nuthout any 
common head, some under petty chiefs, and some formed of independent villages , 
in troubled times, also, towns have often for a long period earned on their own - 
government^* All these would be called lepublics by the Greeks, who would 
naturally fancy their constitutions similar to what they had seen at home But 


Before quittinv the subject of the confusion 
made by the ancients between tlie Bramms and 
monastic orders, it may bo observed that some 
modem ivTiters, even of those best acq^uamted 
ivitli tlie distinction, have not marked it in their 
works, so that it is often difScult to ascertam 
from their expiessioiis which tliey allude to in 
each case Bor much information relating to 
the ancient acoountsof tlie Hindd priesthood and 
robgion, see Golebrooke, Asiatic Researches, voL 
ix p 296 

" Indica, cap x. See also Diodorus, lib u. p 


124, eA 1604, where he adds many extravagances 
about their equahty and repubhean institutions 
■** Among those of the first desciiptionweie the 
SAhs (befoie Eanjit Smgs ascendency), whom 
ilr Poster, though familiar ivith Indian govern 
ments, describes as bemg under a democracy , the 
chiefs of Shekhiwet, and various other petty 
confedericits of chiefs Of single villages, the 
SondiB and 6r4sias mentioned by Sir John Mal- 
colm (Account of Maltca, voL i p SOS) furnish 
examples The same author alludes to toims in 
a state such as has been mentioned 
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T\hat their authors had particulaily in ticw ueie the independent villages, 
which weie in leality reiiublic<?, and uhich would seem anstocratic or demo- 
ciatic as the Milage community u as gieat oi small in proportion to the othei 
inhabitants^® A moie peifect examjilc of such villages could not be found than 
existed but lately in Haiidna, a countiy contiguous to tho«c occupied by the 
Cathmi and Malli in Alexander’s time One of these (Eivdm) lequired, in 
1809, a regulai siege by a large Biitish foice, and vould jiiobably have opposed 
to the Macedonians as obstinate a resistance as Sangala or any of the villages 
in the adjoimng districts, which make so gieat a figuic in the operations of 
Alexander 


The force asenbed to the Indian kings is jirobably exaggerated Porus, one of 
seieial who occuiiied the Panjab, is said to ha\e had 200 elephants, *100 chanot«, 
4,000 hoi se, and 80,000 efficient infantry, which, as ob^cived by bn A Bumes, is 
(substituting guns foi chariots) exactly the estabhshment of Ilanjft Sing, vho is 
m.istei of the vhole Panjab, andscveial othei tenitoiies 
The most that v e can concede to Arnan would be, that the armies which he 
speaks of as permanent uerc the uhole of the tumultuary forces avhich any of 
those princes could, in case of necessity, bnng into the field. The numbers alleged 
by Pliny are beyond probability, ei cn on th.at or any other supjiosition The four- 
fold division of the aimy (hoise, foot, chaiiot*;, and elejihanls) v as the same as 
that of Menu , but Stiabo makes a sextuple dmsion, by adding the commissariat 
and nai al depai tment The soldiers were all of the niihtar}' cla‘-s, v ere in constant 
pay dunng wai and peace, and had sei rants to peifoim all duties not stiictly nuli- 
taiy Their hoises and arms were supplied by the state (an aiTangement veiy 
unlike that usually adopted now ) It is stated, repeatedly, that they never ravaged 


Seo the nccoiuit of tomisluiis in the clnpter 
on rei emie, p 67 [I extinct the folloiwiit in- 
terestuig romniks fiom Ml E 1 Iionias s papu on 
the Sail kings of Snui ishtrn — “Ihereiseiiiltnce 
Bufficieiit to the fact of the existence of republics 
in India in eailj timeo, though but fen distinct 
details are extant as to their evaot forais of con- 
stitution The republic of ivhicli most frequent 
mention IS made is that of ^ u»di, nhich is le- 
peatedlj lefeired to in the Dulva, and casual m- 
dicat oils are afforded of the ponei-s i)oe-,e->.=ed bi 
the citizens in the tune of Jsakja (Csonia de 
Koros, As Ses vx. oO, 72 ) some curious in 
formation on the general subject is ilso com ej ed 
in the foUonmg passage from C'sonia de Koios 
Analysis of this nork,zls Jlfs xx. 69 

“ "Ihestoiyof Dumbu, a miniiter(of state) and 
his &ng Hphags skyes po, ui Lus Hphags (.Sans 
\ icleha) Dumbu escapes to \ angs pa chan (Vai 
ball), and settles theie He fii-st declmes to giie 
his adx ice m the asseinblj of the people tliej e, but 
aftoiav ai ds i endeis them great semco bj lus piai- 
dent counsel ^ 

“ ‘ The above mentioned Dumbu is made cluef 
tnbune there, and after lus death lus second son 
His elder son retires to Eajagnha m Magadha ’ 
F^her notices of the repubhe of VaiSMi are 
to be found m ‘Poe Koue l£i,’ from which the 
tolloivmg may be cited as tlirowmg hcht on the 
uiterestmg question of the goxeniment of these 
bothes — II sa^t ici des habitans de la viUe de 
1 lu die h ai^all), xesquels formaient une le- 
publiqiie et s’appelaient en S inscnt Litchtclmu, 
ou totchlie d ans la transcription Cliinoise 1 chu 
U tchhe signihe done tous les Litchtchiwi ou la 
reunion des Litchhe ’ (Klaproth, p 210 ) Agam 
(Klaproth, note am Zes Deux liois, p 201) ‘II 
parait que quoique les habitans de Vail ili eussent 
niie forme de gouxemement repubheame, ils 
avment pouitant aus^i un roi Les deux rois de 
notie texts sont done A Iche chi de 3Iagadha,-et 

Aman, lib v c ji 8 " Strabo, lib xt p 

' Ibid, cap 21 <= Ibid, cap 21 


celui qui dtait chef de lYtat des Litchhe ou Litch- 
tchiiM de \ aiClli Ld ] 

( -Vs an exaggerated opinion appears to be 
sometimes entert lined of the extent of the tern 
tones and dependencies of Poms, it maj be worth 
whde to bt ite the limits assigned to them bj 
An nil and Strabo His western boimdarvwas 
the H\ dnspes Be) ond that nver, in the centre, 
was lus mortal eneiiij Taxiles, on the north or 
ivlio'c dominions wn.s -Vbissaies, an independent 
pnnee whom Ainan calls king of the mountain 
Iiuhans , ‘ and on the south, Sointhes, another 
independent sovereign, in whose temtones the 
Salt laugc Jay , - so that Porus could possess no- 
thing to the w est of the Hrdasjxis On the north, 
lus temtoi) ex-tended to the woods under the 
mount luib,^ but it did not include the whole 
countrj between the Hj d ispes and Acesmes, for, 
bcsifles othei tnbes who nught bj iiossibihty be 
deiiendent on Poms, theio weie the Glaucamca, 
oi Glaas,e, who had thirtv seven large cities, and 
whom Alex.uider put under Porus ,■* thereby add- 
ing mueli coiuitiy to what he had before pos 
sessed.^ On the east, betw een the Acesmes and 
Hjdi antes, lie hid anothei Poms, who was lus 
bitter enemy ' To the south east of him w ere the 
C ithan, and other mdeiiendeut nations, against 
whom he assisted Alexander ’’ To the south weie 
the MaUi, agamst vv horn Porus and Abissares had 
once led then combined forces, with those of 
many others, and had been defeated." 

Prom this it ayipears that the dominions of 
Poms vv ei e all situ ited between the Hy daspes and 
Acesmes , and that lus immediate neighbours on 
even side were mdependent of lum, and most of 
them at w ar with limi If he had anv depend- 
ents, they must have been between the riveia. il- 
ready mentioned, wheie there were certainly 
diiieient tnbes , but of those we know that the 
Glaucamca; w ere mdeiiendent of him, and w e hav e 
no reason to thmk the othei s were dependent 
481 " Ibid, p 480 ^ Aman, lib v cap 20 

’ Ibid, cap 22, 24 ° Ibid, cap 22 
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the countiy, and that the husbandmen pursued them occupations undisturbed irhile 
hostile aiinies were engaged in battle This, though evidently" an exaggeration, is 
piobably derived fiom the Hindu laws of war recorded m Menu, v hich must ha\e 
made a strong impression on' the Greeks, unaccustomed as they v ere to so mild 
and humane a system 

The biavery of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always spoken of as siipe- 
rioi to that of the other nations with -whom they had contended in Asia , and 
the loss acknowledged, though incredibly small, is much greater in the Indian 
battles than m those with Daiius Their aims, ivith the exception of fire-arms, 
were the same as at present The peculiar Indian bow, now only used in 
mountainous countries, which is draivn wnth the assistance of the feet and 
shoots an arrow moie than six feet long, is particularly described by Aman, ns 
are the long swoids and non spears, both of which aie still occasionally in use 
Then powerful bits, and great management of their horses, were lemarkable e\en 
then 

The presents made by the Indian prmces indicate wealth , and all the desenp- 
tioiis of the parts visited by the Greeks, give the idea of a country 
teeming vith population, and en]oymg the highest degree of pros- customs similar 
peiity ^ prL_eut 

Apollodorus states that there were, between the Hydaspes and Hypams 
(Hyphasis), 1,600 cities, none of which was less than Cos , "which, tvith every 
allowance for exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory Palibothra "was 
eight miles long and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a high 
rampart, wnth 670 towers and 64 gates 

The numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are mentioned 
at a latei period (in the “ Penplus ”), attest the progress of the Indians in a depart- 
ment "Which more than any other shows the advanced state of a nation 

The police is spoken of as excellent' Megasthenes relates that in the camp of 
Sandracottus, w'hich he estimates to have contained 400,000 men, the sums stolen 
daily did not amount to more than 200 drachms (about 3^ ) 

Justice seems to have been administered by the king and his assessors , and the 
few law s mentioned are m the spirit of those of Menu On this subject, howiei er, the 
Greeks aie as lU informed as might have been expected They all believe the law's 
to have been univritten , some even mamtam that the Indians weie ignorant of 
letters, while others praise the beauty of then writing 

The revenue wms derived fiom the land, the workmen, and the traders The 
land revenue is stated by Strabo to amount (as in Menu) to one fourth of the produce , 
but he declares, in plain teims, that “ the whole land is the Hing’s,” and is farmed 
to the cultivators on the above terms “ He mentions, in another place, that the 
inhabitants of some inllages cultivate the land in common, according to a system 
stiU much in use The portion of the levenue paid in work by handicraftsmen (as 
stated by Menu, quoted m page 22) is also noticed by Strabo His account of the 
heads of maikets (ayopavo/ioL) , their measmement of fields and distribution of w ater 
for migation , their administiation of justice , and their being the channels for 
payment of the levcnue , together "with their general superintendence of the trader, 
loads, and all affaus wuthm their lunits, agrees exactly wuth the functions of 
the present pdt^ls, or heads of "villages , and that of the heads of towms, though 
less distinct, bears a stiong resemblance to the duties of similar oflicers at the 
present day 

Little IS said about the religion of the Indians Strabo menhons that they w or - 
ship Jupiter Pluvius (which may mean India) the Ganges, and other local god« , 
that they wear no ciowns at sacrifices , and that they <;tifle the victim instead of 

*’ Stralx), lib "o 

Strabo, bb x\ p 493, ed. 1587 


.Vman’s Isuhta, p 11 
Stribo, lib SI p 484, ed. 15S7 
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stabbing it, — a curious coincidence with some of the mystical sacrifices of tbe 
Biamms, whicb are supposed to be of modem date 

Vinous other aneients are quoted by Mr Colcbiooke,®’ to show that they likewise 
worshipped the sun 

Much IS said by the Giceks of the Indian woiship of Bacchus and Hercules , but 
obviously in consequence of their forcibly adapting the Hindu legends to their own, 
as they have done in so many other cases 

The leanung of the Hmdils was, of course, inaccessible to tbe Greeks They had, 
however, a great impression of their wisdom , and some paiticulars of their philo- 
sophy, which have been handed down, .arc not unimpoi tant Megasthones asserts 
that they agreed in many things with the Giecks , th.at they thought the world had 
a beginning and will have an end, is round, .and is pen adcd by the God who m.ade 
and governs it, that all things rise from diffeient origins, and the woild from 
water , that, besides the four elements, theie is one of which the heavens .and stars 
axe made , and that the world is the centre of the universe He saj s they also 
agreed with the Greeks .about the soul, and many othei mattcis , and composed many 
tales (^nvdoL) like Plato, about the immortality of the soul, the judgment after death, 
and sitmlai subjects" 

It IS eindent, fiom these early accounts, that if the Br,amins learned their philo- 
sophy from the Greeks, it must h.avc been befoie the time of Alexander , and Onesi- 
entus, whose conveisations mth them on philosophy ha\e been already mentioned, 
expressly says th.at they inquired ivhethcr the Greeks ever held similar discourses, .and 
makes it manifest that they were entirely uninformed legaiding the sciences and 
opinions of his countrymen 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian aichitecture we may infer that 
the part of the coiinti^ which they visited u as as destitute of fine temples .as it is now 
Their accoimt of Indian music is as unf.avoiii able .as would be given by a modem 
European, for .although it is said that they uere fond of singing and dancing, it 
IS alleged, in another place, that they had no instruments but drums, cymbals, .and 
castanets 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the '-amc state as at present The 
Tnnds of giain reaped at each of their turn bariests weie the same as now, sugar, 
cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as .at present , and the mode of forming 
the fields into small beds to letain the water used in irrigation is described as 
similar®* Chariots weie diauii in u.ar by horses, but on a march by oxen, they 
were sometimes drau n by camels (which are now seldom applied to draught but m 
the desert) Elephant chanots weie also kept as a piece of gie.at magnificence I 
have only heard of two in the present age 

The modern mode of catching and training eleph.ants, with all its mgemous con- 
trivances, may be learned from Arnan “ almost as exactly as from the account of 
the modern practice in “ the Asiatic Kese.ai ches ” " 

The brilliancy of their dyes is remaiked on, as well as their skiU m manufactures 
and imitations of foreign objects 

The use of copper vessels for .all purposes was as general as it is now , but brazen 
ones, which are now even moie common, weie avoided on account of their supposed 
bnttleness Eoyal roads are spoken of by Strabo®® in one place, and milestones m 
another ' 


Strabo expatiates on the magmficence of the Indian festivals Elephants, adorned 
with gold and silver, moved forth m procession with ch<ariots of fom horses and 


“ Asiatic Racarches, vol jx p 208 [Tins 
practice of stifling the victim w is a Vedic cus- 
tom, cf Weher, Indiiche ktud li, 223 - Eii J 
The mention of the worship of Hercules at 
Methora may possibly refer to that of Cnsluia at 
Hattra 


Strabo, lib xv p 494, ed 1587 
Ibid hb XV pp 476, 477 
' Indica, chap xui. Vol in. p 229 

” Strabo, lib xv p 493 
“ Ibid lib XV p 474, ed 1587 
Lib XV p 487 
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carriages drawn by oxen , well-appointed troops marched in their allotted place , 
gilded vases, and basuis of great size, weie home in state, AVith tables, thrones, 
goblets, and lavers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, carbuncles, and othei pre- 
cious stones , garments of vaiious colours, and embroidered with gold, added to the 
1 ichness of the spectacle Tame lions and panthers formed part of the show, to which 
singmg birds, and others remarkable for their plumage, n ere also made to contribute, 
sitting on trees which were transported on large waggons, and increased the variety 
of the scene This last custom survived m part, and perhaps still survives, in 
Bengal, wheie artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long ago framed 
part of the nuptial processions “ They are said to honour the memories of the 
dead, and to compose songs in their praise, but not to erect expensive tombs to 
them , a peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the reverence paid to 
ancestors The pecuhar custom of building wooden houses near the nvers, which is 
noticed by Anian,® probably refers to the practice which still obtains on the Indus, 
where the floors are platforms laised twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, as well 
as on the Iiawaddy, where almost all the houses of Eangoon seem to be similarly 
constructed 

They never gave or took money in marriage , conforming, in that respect, both 
to the piecepts of Menu and to the practice of modern times 

The women wcie chaste, and the piactice of self-immolation by widows was 
already mtroduced, but perhaps only partially , as Aristobulus speaks of it as one 
of the extraordinary local peculiarities which he heard of at Taxila The practice 
of giving their daughters to the victor in piosciibed tiials of force and skiU, which 
gives rise to seveial adventures in the Ilindii heioic poems, is spoken of by Aman 
as usual in common life Their kings are represented as surrounded by numbers of 
female slaves, w ho not only attend them in then retired apartments, as in Menu, 
but accompany them^on hunting parties, and are guarded from view by jealous pre- 
cautions for keeping the public at a distance, like those n ell know n among the 
Mahometans, and them only, by the name of kmuk The ceremonial of the kings, 
however, had not the servility since introduced by the Mussulmans It was the 
custom of the Indians to pi ay for the King, but not to prostrate themselves before 
him hke the Peisians " 

The dress of the Indians, as described by Arnan,® is precisely that composed of 
two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and by strict 
Bramins everywhere Earrings and ornamented slippers were also used, accoiding 
to the fashion of the present day Their clothes were generally white cotton, 
though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered patterns (chintz) They 
wore gold and jbwcls, and were vciy expensive m their dresses, though frugal m 
most other things “ Pearls and precious stones were in common use among them 
The great had umbrellas earned over them, as now 

They dyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo , and mistakes in 
their mixture or time of application seem then, as now, to have occasionaHy made 
their beards green, blue, or purple At present, no colours are ever purposely pro- 
duced but black and sometimes red They dined separately, accoiding to their present 
unsocial practice, each man cooking his own dinner apart when he required 
it They drank little fermented liquor, and what they did use was made from nee 
(arrack) 


StraTio, hb xv p 494 

'■ Arrnn b Indica, cap x. “ Ibid cap v 
“ Ibid cap xvii 

“ Megnsthenes alone contradicts tins account, 
and Bays they bought the r v ives for a yoke of 
oxen (Strabo, cap xv p 488 ) 

““ Strabo, lib xv p 491, ed, 1587 
““ /jiciica, cap xvu. 


It IS remarkable that in the Hindu dramas 
there is not a trace of servility in the behaviour of 
other characters to the King Even now, Hindd 
courts that have had little communication with 
Mussulmans aie comparatively unassuming in 
their etiquette 

Indica, cap xvi 

Straho, lib xv pp 481, 488 
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The appeaiance of the Indians is well descnbed, and (what is surpiising, considei- 
ing the limited knowledge of the Macedonians) the distinction between the inhabi- 
tants of the noith and south is always adverted to The southern Indians aie 
said to be black, and not unlike Ethiopians, evcopt foi the absence of flat noses 
and cuily haii , the, noi them ones arc faiiei, and like Egyptians/” — a resemblance 
which must stiikc evciy tiavellei fioin India on seeing the pictuics in the tombs 
on the Nile 

The Indians aie descnbed as swaithy, but very tall, handsome, light, and actiic 
raiouiatlo Then biavery is always spoken of as chaiacteiistic , then supeiioiity 
opmiou outoi- inwai to othei Asiatics is icpcatcdly asset ted, and appeals in nioie 
tamed bj the one"- They aie said to be sobei, model ate, peaceable, 

Indian ohario good soldicis , good faimers , ^ lemaikablc foi simplicity and integ- 
iity , so icasonablc as ncvei to hate iccouise to a lansiut , and so 
honest as neither to lequiic locks to then doois noi wiitings to bind their 
agi ecnicnts Above all, it is said that no Indian was cvei known to teU an 
untiuth 

IVe know, from the ancient waitings of the Hindus themselves, that the alleged 
proofs of their confidence in each othci aie cironcoiis The account of then- 
veracity may safely be legaided as equally incoiiect , but the statement is still of 
gieat impoitance, since it shows w'hat wcic the qualities of the Indians that made 
most impiessvon on the Macedonians, and pioves that then character must, since 
then, ha\e imdcigoiic a total change Strangers aie now stiuck wath the litigious- 
ness and falsehood of the natnes , and, when they are incoiiecb in their accounts, it 
is always by evaggeiatmg those defects 


APPENDIX lY 

ON THE GREEK KINGDOM OF BACTEIA 

The Gieek kingdom of Bactiia, as foimerly known to us, had so little influence on 
Accounts of India, that it would scarcely have deserved mention in the history 
tbe ancients of that COUntiy 

Late discoveries have shoivn a more permanent connexion between it and India, 
and may throw light on lelations as yet but little undeistood But these discoveries 
still require the examination of antiquaiians , and a sbght sketch of the results 
hitheito ascei tamed will be sufficient in this place 
When Alexander letned Lorn India, he left a detachment from his army m 
Bactiia 

Aftei the first contest for the partition of bis empire, that province fell to the lot 
I* c 312 of Seleucns, king of Syria He marched on jieison to reduce the local 

goveinois mto obedience, and aftei wards went on to India, and made his treaty 
with Sandracottus ' Bactiia remamed subject to his descendants, untd then oivn 
Bc 250 ciyd wars and the impending levolt of the Parthians induced the 

governor of the province to assert his independence Theodotus was the first king 
He w as succeeded by his son of the same name, w ho was deposed by Euthydemus, 
a native of Magnesia, in Asia Minoi By this time, the SeleucidiB had consob- 

Aman, Indica, cap vi , Strabo, lib xv p ” Ibid lib v cap xxv 
475, ed 1587 i Stiabo, lib vr p 4S8, ed 1587 

/ Anian, Indica, cap xvii \ « Aman, Indica, cap vn 

Ainan, Lxped Alexand , lib\ v , cap ly * See p 152 
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dated then powei , and AntiocTius the Great came 'wntli a large army to restore 
order m the eastern part of hrs domrmons He defeated Euthydemus, but admrtted 
him to terms , and confirmed him rn possessron of the throne he had usurped It 
does rrot seem probable that Euthydemus carried hrs arms to the south of the 
eastern Caucasus , but hrs son, Demetrrus, obtarned irossessron of Arachosra and a 
large portion of Persia He also made conquests rn India, and rras m irossession, 
not only of Lower Smd, but of the coast of India further to the East He seems, 
however, to have been excluded from Bactiia, of which Euciatidas lomamed 
master After the death of Euthydemus, Demetrius made an unsuccessful attempt 
to dispossess hrs rival, and, m the end, lost aU hrs Indian conquests, which were 
seized by Eucratidas 

In the time of Eucratidas the Bactiian power was at its height In the midst of 
Ins greatness he was assassmated by hrs own son, Eucratidas II ,- and, duruig the 
reign of this prince, some of hrs western dominions were seized on by the Paithians, 
and Bactria itself by the Scythians , ® and nothmg remained in his possession but 
the country on the south of the eastern Caucasus The period of the reigns of 
Menander and ApoUodotus, and the relation m which they stood to the Euciatidse, 
cannot be made out from the ancients Menander made conquests m the noi th-west of 
India, and earned the Greek arms farther in that duection than any other monarch 
of the nation The position of his conquests is shown in a passage of Stiabo, that 
likewise contains all we know of the extent of the Bactrian kingdom According 
to an ancient author there quoted, the Bactrians possessed the most conspicuous 
part of Anana, and conquered more nations in India than even Alexandei In 
this last achievement, the prmcipal actor urns Menander, who crossed the Hypanis 
towards the east, and went on as far as the Isamus Between him and Demetiius, 
the son of Euthydemus (continues the same author), the Bactrians occupied 
not only Pattalenc, but that part of the other coast which is called the king- 
dom of Tessaiiostus and the kingdom of Sigertes The Hypams mentioned 
in the beginning of the passage referred to is admitted to mean the Hyphasis , 
but the Isamus is thought by some to be the Jumna river, by otheis the 
Hnndlaya mountains (sometimes called Tmaus), and by otheis, again, a small 
river called Isa, which runs mto the Ganges on the western side Whichever 
is correct, the territory to the east of the Panjab must have been a narrow strip 
No mention is made of acquisitions towards the south , and if any had been made 
in that direction as far as Delhi, or even Hastmapur, they would not have 
entuely escaped the notice even of Hmdil authors The south-western con- 
quests extended to the Delta of the Indus (Pattalene being the country about 
Tatta) , but whether the kingdom of Sigertes, on the other coast, was Cach or 
the peninsula of Guzeiat, we have no means of conjectimng The author of the 
“ Peiiplus ” says that coins of Menandei and ApoUodotus were met with in his 
tune at Bardch, which m the state of cuculation of those days makes it probable 
that some of their territories were not veiy distant On the west, “the most 
conspicuous part of Aiiana,” would ceitamly be Kbordsdn , but they had probably 
lost some portion of that province before the Indian conquests attained the utmost 
bunt * 

The above is the information we derive from ancient authors It has been con- 
firmed and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from corns These mciease the 


“ [The name of the pan loide is uncertain , some 
suppose that he is the Hehocles of the coins On 
one of the coins of Eucratidas, ve find Hehocles 
head nithout a fillet on the reieise, ivhich seems 
to indicate that he ivas associated m the goieiii 
nient — En ] 

-■ About 130 B c (Clinton’s Fasti ) , 125 b c 
(De Guigneo ) 


* The information to he found in ancient au- 
thom IS collected m Bayer s Facti la There as i 
deal, concise sketch of Bactnan lustoi-j from the 
same somcea ni Chntoii s Fasti Hellenici, \ol ui. 
p 315, note [lor Hindu notices, see Dr Gold- 
stuckei’s Vanim, p 230, and Di iLenis Picface 
toya/akami/iira, iq) 35— 39, cf alsosi'pro, p lo7 
— Enl 
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numbei of Greek kings from tlie eiglit above mentioned to eighteen , and disclose 
new dynasties of other nations who succeeded each other on the extinction of the 
Gieck monarchy 

The subject first attracted notice in consequence of some coins obtained by 
Colonel Tod, and an inteiesting paper which he published regarding them in the 
first volume of the “Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society ” It excited great 
attention on the Continent, and was zealously followed up in India by Professor 
Wilson and Mi Piinsep 

Professor Wilson has published an account of the coins of the Greek kings, 
.and aii.anged them as far as our present knowledge permits, but as they bear 
no dates either of time or place, the arrangement is necessanly incomplete® 
The coins of the kings already mentioned, down to Eucratidas I, .arc found on 
the north of the eastern Caucasus The inscnptions, the figures, the reverses, 
.and the workmanship aie pure Gieek Piom Eucr.atid.as II, no coins are found 
on the northern side of the mountains , and those found on the southern side 
assume a new foim They are often square, .a shape of which there is no 
example in .any other Grecian coinage, either European or Asiatic they fre- 
quently beai two inscriptions, one in Gieek and another in .a baib.aric character, 
and, from the reign of Menander they have occasionally an elephant or a bull 
with a hump, both anim.als peculiar to India, and indicatiie of an Indian 
domimon 

The b.arbaric character has been but imperfectly deciphered, and has given 
rise to a good deal of discussion It is certainly wiitten from nght to left, a 
mode, as far as we know , peculiar to the languages of the Arab family it may 
be assumed that it represents the langu.age of the country, which it is natural 
to suppose would be Persian, and these circumstances suggest Pehlevi as the 
langu.age This opinion, accordingly, has been m.aintamcd by some of those 
W'ho have written on the subject , but a close examination by Professor Wilson 
leads him to doubt the conclusion, though he has no theory of his own to 
support Others thinking that they discover words of Sanscrit origin in 
thexnsciiptions, believe the Language to be Zend, oi else some of the dialects of 
India “ 

Of this senes of corns the first that attract notice are those of Menander As 
they exhibit the title of Sota , w hich w'as adopted by the two Eucratidm, and as the 
devices on the reveises are the same as on the coins of these pnnees, it is a legiti- 
mate deduction that the king who struck them belonged to the same dynasty The 
same argument extends to the coins of Apollodotus, who w as perhaps the son of 
Menander Two more kings, Diomedes and Hermteus, have also the title of Soter, 
and may be presumed to belong to the same dynasty The infenor execution of 
the coins of Hermmus points him out as the latest of the series , and it is his coins 
also, that fmmsh the model for another dcsciiption which it may be inferred came 
immediately after his time 

These aie of much ruder workmanship, and the inscriptions are an almost 
illegible Greek , the names, also, are barbarous and uncouth, — Kadphises, Kanerkes, 
&c These are conjectuied, on very probable grounds, to be Scythians, and to 


[In 1841, Professor WUson published 
AnanaAnhqua, which contains a fuU aecoi 
ot the Bictnan corns SeeilsoMr H T Prinse 
^oUon Itecent Siscoieries m Afghanistan — Bj 
[B esides the immense number of bd nu 
corns, there are also some inscriptions in asinii 
character on vases, etc , found m topes Tli 
latter h ive been hitheito but imperfectly d« 
plieied butthe earher senes of corns presents! 
(bihculties, and the value of the letters has b< 
clear] detenumed. “ The language of the co 


during the existence of the Greet, pnnees and 
their immediate successors, uas a vernacular 
dialect of Sanstnt, to all the vaneties of which 
the appellation Prilkrit is apphcable IVith the 
Indo fjoythian tings, words borrowed from Tnrt 
or other Asiatic dialects maj possibly have been 
intermixed avith those of Indian currency , and 
we haa e in the inscnptions on the \ ases possibly 
A diffeient oia ect, sparingly intermingled with 
words of fcanstnt ongm ’ {Ariana Ant p 13e0 ) 
— Ed J 
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hare subjected the soutbcrn kingdom of tbe Bactrian Greeks about the be ginnin g 
of the Cbnstian era ’’ 

Other coins are also found icsembling the last senes, but perhaps connected with 
the Parthians rather than the Scj'thians 

To complete the chronologi’^, there are coins not jet examined, but obviouslv 
belonging to the Sassanians, who wcie in possession of Pei-sia at the time of the 
Mahometan ini asion 

There is another class of coins, resembling, m many respects, those of the Eucra- 
tidro, and probably belonging to a senes collateial with that of the Soteit, but ex- 
tending beyond the duration of that dynasty Many of the names they bear ale 
accompanied by epithets denied from Nikd (iictory), from w’'hich, and other 
points of resemblance, they arc regarded as belonging to one dynasty 

There is one more class, consisting of only tiwo princes, Agathocles and Pantaloon 
Tliey are thought to bo the latest of all the Greek coins, but arc chiefly remark- 
able because thej' alone hare their second inscnptions in the ancient character 
found on the caves and columns of India, and not in the one ivritten from right to 
left 

Some conclusions may be draw n from the situations in w'liich the coins have been 
111^00% ered Tiio^c of Menander arc numerous in the country about Cabul, and also 
at Pcfchilwcr One has been found ns far east as Mattra on the Jumna We may 
perhaps uifer that his cajutal was situated in tlic tract hfst mentioned, and this 
would give ground for conjecturing the residence of the Safer dynasty I do not 
know that there is any clue to that of the Ai7.c kings Professor Wilson conjeetures 
Agathocles and Pantaloon to have reigned in the mountains about Chitral , which, 
being the country of the Paropainisian Indians, may perhaps affoid some explana- 
tion of the Indian character on their coins The situation in which the Scythian 
coins are found is itself vciy icmaikablc , and thcie arc other circumstances w'hich 
hold out a piocpcct of their throwaiig great light on Indian history All the foimer 
coins, With the exception of some of those of Hcrinajus, haic been purchased in 
the bdrars, or picked up on or neai the suiface of the earth on the sites of old 
cities But the .Scjthian coins arc found in gicat numbers in a succession of 
monuments w hich are scattered oier a tract extending eastivard from the neigh- 
bouihood of Cibul, thiongh the whole basin of the Cdbul iiicr, and across the 
northeni part of the Panjdb These huge stiucturcs are the soit of sohd cupola so 
common among the Aotaiics of Buddha, and, like the lest, contain each a relic 
of some holy person No Greek coins are ever found in them, cxcejit those of 
Hermams , but there arc othci coins, a few fiom remote countnes, and the earliest 
yet discoicred is one belonging to the second tiiumi irate This com must 
haiebeen struck as late as the foity-third year befoie Chnst, but might easily 
have found its way to the frontiers of India befoie the final oierthrow of the 
Greek kingdom, which all agree to hare taken place about the beginning of the 
Christian eia 

I’hese facts conoborate the conjectures of Dc Guignes, drawm fiom Chinese 
aimals, that the Giecks were diivcii out of Bactiia, by the Taitar tnbe of Su 
from the north of Tiansoxiana, 126 years before Chiist , and that their Indian 
kingdom w as subverted about tw'cnty-six years before Christ by the Yue-chi,® w'ho 


’ [Tlio coins of tlio Greek princes are, uithtwo 
etccptioii'', of sihtror aippor , those of tholmlo- 
StMlunn pniites ure exoluMvtIv of coppei and 
gold Gfii Cuniiingli im 1ns identified li. iiieiki 
uitli the Kanishkiof Cashminan historj and the 
Kia 111 1 = 0 J kn of the Chinese tmellcr, in nhoso 
re gn the tliird Buddliist touncil ih said to have 
been liold — Lo ] 

’ Dt Quignoa a account of the first conq,uc3t la. 


tint the Su came from Ferghfina, on the Jaxartes, 
and coiiquorcd a cinbzed nation, whoso com boro 
a man on one side, uid horsemen on the other 
The coins of the Fucratida; ha\ o the king s head 
on ono side, and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on 
the other ['Jhoso Chinese dates are sommvhat 
uncertain , see ^riaiia of nt pp 300 — 30o Strabo 
sajs til it tlio Gieeks in Bactria uoro orerthioivn 
by thoAsu, Pasiani,Toklian,andSakaiauli, — En ] 
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cnmc from Persia, and spcad tliemselves along a largo portion of the coarse 
of the Indus 

The Sn hare left no coins, hut it isnatui.al to suppose that the ync-chi, who 
came from Pci sia, would follow' the example set by the Parthiniis, and would imitate 
the coinage of their Greek piedccessois This pi notice of the Indo-Scythians (wdio- 
ewer they w'ere) W'as taken up by some dynasty of the Ilindi'is , for coins of the 
lattei nation have been found bcaiing nearly the same relation to those of the Indo* 
Scythians that then s did to the coins of the Giceks 

We must not suppose that the Bacinan kingdom was composed of a gieat body 
of Greek colonists, such as ewistcd in the w'cst of Asm, oi in the south of Italy 
A veiy large pioportion of Alexandci’s anny lattcily was composed of barbanans, 
disciplined and undisciplined These would not bo anxious to accompany him on 
hisrctieat, and, on the other hand, w'C know that he was consti lined to retrace 
his steps by the impatience of the Gieeks and Macedonians to ictum to their own 
country 

From this w'e may conclude that a small part of those left behind were of the 
lattci nations, and, as Alcxaiidei encoin.aged his soldicis to take Peisian wires, (a 
course in itself indispensable to the scttlcis, fiom the absence of Greek women ) it 
is evident that the second gcneiation of llactnnns must hare been much moie Per- 
sian than Greek Fiesh impoitations of Gicek adrcntuicis would take place 
dming the ascondenej of the fcclCucidai , but, after the cstablmhmcnt of the Parthian 
powei, all communication must nccessanly hare been cut off, which explains the 
total silence of Gioek authors legaiding the latei days of the Bactiian kingdom, 
the dcgenciacy of the latici coinage is consistent w itli these facts which also remove 
the difficulty of accounting foi the disappcaiancc of the Giceks after the over- 
thiow of their southern kingdom 
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(A) Traces of the lord of a thornmul wUaga me found in different parts of the 
country, where particulai famihcs letain the name and pait of the emoluments of 
their stations, but seldom or never exercise any of the poweis ’ 

The next division is still iinirersally lecognised throughout India under the 
name of although in many places the officeis employed in it are only 

known by their enjoyment of hcicditaiy lands or foes, oi, at most, by their 
being the depositanes of all legistcis and locoids connected with land These 
distiicts are no longer uniformly composed of one bundled Milages, if they ever 
w'eie so in piactice, but, foi the most part, are rathei undei that iiiimbei, 
although in raie cases they depait from it very w'ldely both in deficiency and 
excess 

The duties of a chief of a perganneh, even in puie Ilindii time';, were piobably 
confined to the management of the police and icvcnue He had under him an 
accountant or registiar, whose office, as w'ell as his own, w'as hereditaiy, and who 
has retained his functions moie extensively than his piincipal == 


' The‘ie are called wrcEsmuks in the DeeXan, 
m which and other sonthem parts, of India tlio 
terntoiaal dinsion of Menu is most entire Then 
districts aie called sue us or pi -tuts, and these aio 
constantly lecogniscd, eaen when the office is 
quite extinct Their hereihtary regirtrar, also. 


IS still to he found tindoi the name of sir dfe- 
plndi 

“ Ihe head perganneh offlcei w as called d&muk 
ord&aiin the Deckan, and the registrar, d&pandi 
In the north of India thei are called choudh and 
cdndngo 
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Nest below tbe perganneb is a diTision now only subsisting in name, and coi - 
responding to Menu’s loidsbip of ten or twenty towns, ® and tbe cbain ends in 
individual Tillages * 

(B) Called pat61 in tbe Decban and tbe west and centie of Hindostan , mandel 
in Bengal , and mokaddam m many other places, especially where there are or bare 
lately been bei editary village landholders 

(C) Patwdri m 'RTindostan , culcarm and carnsm in tbe Deckan and south of 
India , talldti in Guzerdt 

(D) Pdsbdn, gorayet, peik, dourdba, &c , in Hmdostan , mbdr in the Deckan , 
tiUan in the south of India , paggi in Guzerdt 

(E) Village landholders are distinctly recognised throughout the whole of the 
Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Eohilcand ® They appeal 
to subsist in part of Eajputdna, and perhaps did so, at no remote period, over the 
whole of it ® They are veiy numerous m Guzerdt, include more than half the cul- 
tivators of the Maratta country, and a rery large portion of those of the Tamil 
counli^ There is good reason to think they were once general in those countnes 
where they ore now only partially m existence, and perhaps in others where they 
are not now to be found They are almost extinct in the country south of the 
Neibadda, except in the parts ]ust mentioned In aU the Madras presidency north 
of Madras itself , in the Nizam’s country, and most of that of Nagpdr , in great 
part of Nhanddsh and the east of the Maratta country, there is no class resem- 
bhng them This tract comprehends the gi eater part of the old divisions of 
Tehngana, Onssa, and Cdnara, but does not so closely coincide mth their 
boundaries, as to give much reason foi ascnbing the absence of viEage landholders 
to any peculiarity in the ancient sj'stem of those countries In Malwa, though 
so close to countnes where the village landholders are common, they do not 
seem now to be known They are not mentioned in Sir John Malcolm’s “ Central 
India ” 


(F) In Hindostan they are most commonly called village zemlnddrs or biswaddis , 
in Behdr, mdhks , in Guzerat, patdls , and in the Deckan and south of India, mlrassis 
or mirasddrs 

“Thenght of propeiLy m the land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
agncultural inhabitants by descent, purchase or gift ” ’ 

The right of the village landholdeis, to the extent stated in the text, is repeatedly 
aUuded to in the published records of the Bengal govei-nment relatuig to the 
western provinces Sir C Metcalfe, though he eontests the opuuon that the nght 
of property is full and absolute as in England, has no doubt about the persons m 
whom that nght is vested “ The only propnetors, generally speaking, are the 
village zemindars or biswahdars The pretensions of all others aie ;pi tma facxe 
doubtful ” ® For portions of the temtory under the Madras presidency see the 
Proceedings of the Board of Eevenue,® and Mr EEis Sir T Munro,” though he 
considers the advantages of mlrdsddrs to have been greatly exaggerated and their 
land to be of httle value, admits it to be saleable ** Foi the Maratta connUy see 
Ml Chaplm and the Eeports of the CoEectors Captam Eobertson, one of the 


CaUed nAikv m, tarref, etc , etc 
■* Tor the accounts of these divisions and ofB 
cers, see ilaloolm’s Mahca, (roL ii p 4) , Stur- 
hng s 0) JZfstarcAea, vol xv p 226), 

Beport from the Commissioner in the Deckan and 
its enclosures {Selections, vol iv p 161) 

^ SirE Colehrooke s Minute (Sdcclmns, Tol in 
p 165) 

“ CoL Tod, voL 1 . p 495, and voL u p 540 


Portescue, Selections, vui. p 408 
“ Mmute of Su: C Jletcalfe, m the Beport of 
the Select Comirnttee of Augurt, 1832, iii p 335 
" Beport of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1832, m. p 392 

Ibid p 382 '* Jlmute of Dec 31, 1824 

*- Beport of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1832, p 457 
“ Selections vol iv p 474 
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collectors, among other deeds of sale, gives one from some private villagers trans- 
feiring their mil dssi lights to the Pdshiva himself He also gives a grant from a 
village cominumiy confeiiing the lands of an extinct family on the same pnnee for 
a sum of money, and guaianteoing him against the claims of the former pro- 
prietois A very complete account of all the different tenuies in the l\raratta 
countiy, as well as of the distiict and village officers, ivith illustrations from per- 
sonal inquiries, is given by Lieutenant Colonel bykes in the “Journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society’’" 

Caie must be taken to distinguish minis in the sense now adverted to from 
lands held on other tenures, for the word means hcicditarij property, and is, 
theiefoie, applied to rights of all descriptions ^^hlch come under that denomi- 
nation 

(G) Mr Fortcscue (“ Selections,” vol in pp 40S, 405, 408) , Captain Robertson 
(Ibid vol iv p 158), Madias Boaid of Revenue (“ Report of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1832,” lol in p 393), Governor of Bombay’s Minute 
(Ibid vol m p G37) 

(G^) In making a partition of the land the landholders arc taken by families, as 
has been explained of the nllage govcinmcnt , but in tlic ca'c of land the pnncipal 
family divisions aic subdivided, and the subdivisions dmded again according to 
the Hmdil mode of dealing with inhentances '•* The lands of the village and other 
profits of the community aic likewise foimcd into tiharcs, ‘sometimes corresponding 
exactly to the divisions, subdiiisioiis, fcc, of the families, but more frequently 
reduced to small factions, a proportionate number of which is assigned to 
each division, Ac , so as ultimately to be distributed in due jiroportion to each 
lndl^ idual \ 

The public burdens are poi tioncd exactly m the same manner, so that each divi- 
sion, subdivision, and individual knows its quota, each, therefore, might manage 
its own agiicultiual and pccuniaiy affairs independently of the rest, and such is 
not nnfieqnontly the case 

IntheMaiatta countiy, for instance, although there are divisions wuth a joint 
responsibility among the menibeis, yet they have no longer heads , each indi- 
vidual manages his ow n concerns, and the headman of the village does all the 
rest 

I do not advert to changes made in other parts of India ivhich are departures 
fiom the Hmdil practice 


(H) The folloiving aie the rights possessed in the immediate stages between 
a fixed rent and an honorary acknowdedgment The landholders are entitled 
to a deduction fiom the gross pioduceof the fields before dividing it woth the 
govermnent, and to fees on all the produce raised by persons not of their oivn 
class This IS called tunduwdium oi swamibhogam (owuei’s share) in the 
Tamil country , and mdlik-lna or vemlnd.irl lasum in Hindostan In the latter 
countiy it usually foims part of a consolidated payment of 10 per cent to the 
zemtnddis, which seems intended as a compensation for all general demands, 
but not mterfenng wuth the lent of a landholdei’s lands ivhere any such could 


“ SehcUon-), vol u p 205, ind voL iii p 350 
‘ “To exjilim the dinsionsof a villa{,e and 
mheutihle shaies of it, suppose the ancient first 
piopnetoroi incumbent to h i\e loft, onliisde ith, 
fom sons, each nould inhent equally, and four 
panes would tlius be erected , on the demise of 
each of those pei-sons with four sous also, each 
V, ould bo entitled to a quai ter of his f athei 's pane, 
winch n ould gn e rise to four tholas in each pane, 
and so on ’ (Sli li'oiieeoue, SelecUon'i, \ol lu p 
40 j ) About Delhi, the great division seems to 
hecalledpane, as above, buttbe commonest name 


m Hmdostan is patti, subdivided into thocks, and 
they again into bheris Theie aie many other 
names, and e^ en these a ary in the api)hc.ition , a 
gieat division bemgin some places c lUed athock, 
and a subdivision a patti In Guzerat the great 
dmsions aie called b igh, and the suhdivasions 
patti anothei, and the commonest subdivision 
there, is mto annas, agam subdivided mto chi 
wils Jn the Deck an the great div isions are called 
jattos, and there ore no subdivisions 

See Table by Sir Edward Colebrooke, Selec- 
tions, voL ru. p 166 
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be obtained In some places,” they hare also fees from the non-agricnltural 
inhabitants , and, as they are everyivheie proprietors of the site of the village, 
they can levy rent in money or service from any person who hves ivithin their 
bounds 

Where they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of the govern- 
ment, they frequently have some consideration shown them in assessmg their pay- 
ment to the state, so as in some cases to admit of their getting rent for then land 
In some places they are left their fees , “ and, where they are at the lowest, they 
have an exemption from certain taxes which are paid by all the rest of the in- 
habitants The rights and immunities of the village landholders, as such, must not 
be confounded with those applied to mokaddams, and other officers for the perform- 
ance of certain duties Though the same persons may hold both, they are in then 
nature quite distinct , one being a proprietaiy right arismg from an interest in the 
soil, and the other a mere remuneration for service, transferable along with the 
seivice fiom one person to another, at the pleasure of the employer 

(I) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is so 
employed in all Mahometan countries , but in some of them it is also used in a 
moie lestncted sense In India its secondary senses ar^, — 1 A person paying 
revenue 2 A cultivator in general 3 A tenant as explained in the text 
In reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are called his 
assdmis 


(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudkasht ryots, which 
name (as “khud” means “own,” and “kdshtan” to “cultivate”) has been 
considered a proof that they aie propnetors of the land Kd.m Mohan Kdi, 
however, (an unexceptionable authority,) explains it to mean “cultivators of 
the lands of their oivn village,” which seems the correct interpretation, as the 
tcim is always used m contradistinction to pdikdsht, or cultivators of another 
village 


(L) It IS in the Tamil country and in Guzerdt that their rights seem best 
established 

In the Tattnl country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to the 
payment of the demand of government and of the usual fees to the village land- 
holdei, which are fixed, and sometimes at no moie than a peppercorn , but the 
tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although m the circunistances 
described they must be nearly as valuable as those of the landholdei himself In 
Guzerdt their tenme is nearly similar, except that it is clearly understood that 
their lent is to be raised in proportion to any mcrease to the government demand 
on the village landholder , and it is probable that this understanding prevails in 
the Tamil country also, though not mentioned m the punted reports In Hin- 
dostan there appears to be a feeling that they are entitled to hereditary occupancy, 
and that their rents ought not to be raised above those usual in the neighbour- 
hood but the follovnng summary will show how imperfect this right is thought 
to be 

In 1818, a call was made by the Bengal government on the collectors of all its 
piovinces not under the permanent settlement, for information respectmg the 
rights of the permanent ryots Of fourteen collectors, eleven consideied the land- 
holder to be entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, and to oust his tenant when- 


’’ In Guzerdt and in Hindostan Also, see an 
account of the \ illage of Burleh, by Mr Carendisli 
t oj the Select Committee of the House of 
Coiuniotis, 1832, lu. p 240) 

“ In part of Tamil, and in Hindostan, when 
not superseded bj the olloivance of 10 per cent 
(face Jie/iOi t of the Select Committee of the Hovse of 


Commons, 1832, in p 241 ) 

Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, October 11, 1831, p 716 

Jti EUis, Report of the SUect Committee of 
the House of Commons, August 10, 1832, lol in 
p 377 , Boai-d of Rea enue, Mmute of Januari 5, 
1818, p 421 

T 
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ever he eould get better terms elsewhere, two collectors (those of Etawa and 
FehaTimprir) seem to have thought that the landlord s rent should not be raised 
unless there was an increase in the demand of government the collector of 
Bund^lcand alone declared the khudkdsht ryot’s right to be as good as his of whom 
he holds The members of the Revenue Commission, m forwardmg these reports, 
gave their opinion that landholders conceive therpselves to possess the power 
of oustmg their tenants, although from the demand for ryots it is not frequently 
exercised 

The government at that time doubted the correctness of these opinions, and called 
for further infoimation , which, although it threw much light on the question, did 
not mateiially alter the above conclusion 

Mr Fortescue, reporting on Delhi (where the nghts of the permanent tenant 
seem better preserved than in any place under Bengal except Bunddlcand), says 
that the ancient and hei editary occupants cannot be dispossessed “as long as they 
discharge their portion of the pubhc assessment ” 

The minute reports on various villages in difierent collectorships, abstracted by 
Mr Holt Mackenzie,®* do not lead to a behef that the rents cannot be raised Mr 
Colebrooke states m a minute, which seems to have been written in 1812," “that no 
rule of adjustment could be described (query, discovered ?) after the most patient 
inquiry by a very inteUigent public officer , and that the proceedings of the courts 
of justice in numerous other cases led to the same conclusion respectmg the relative 
situation of ryots and zemlnddrs ” 

Mr Ross, a judge of the Chief Court, likewise, in a very judicious minute of 
22nd March, 1827,'*® states that a fixed rate never was claimed by mere ryots, 
whether resident or non-resident, in the upper provmces , inquires when such a 
fixed rent was in force , and whether it was intended to remain fixed, however 
the value of the land might alter ? and concludes as follows — “ As to the cus- 
tom of the counLiy, it has always been opposed to such a privilege, it being 
notorious that the zemlnddrs and other supenor landholders have at all times been 
in the practice of extortmg from their lyots as much as the latter can afford to 
P'*y” 

(M) Called in Hindostan, paikdsht , in Guzerdt, ganwatti (leaseholder) , in the 
Maratta country, upn , and under Madras, pdikdri and pdracudi, 

(H) They are called ashrdf (well-bom) in Hindostan, and pdnder pdsha m some 
parts of the Deckan 

(O) There is an acknowledged restriction on all permanent tenants, which 
prevents their cultivating any land within the village that does not belong to the 
landlord of whom they rent their fixed portion and their house , but not only 
pcimancnt tenants, but village landholders themselves, occasionally hold land as 
tempoiary tenants in othn villages In some parts of India the government levies 
a tax on the permanent tenants of land paying revenue who farm other lands from 
persons exempt from payment , and in some, the government officer endeavours to 
p! event their withdi living from their assessed lands in any circumstances. This 
last, hoM ever, is reckoned meie violence and oppression 

(P) This system may be illustrated by the example of the petty state of Cach, 
T Inch being of recent formation retains its onginal form unimpaued “ The whole 
reienue of this terntoryi^is under fifty Hesof cones (about sixteen lacs of mpees), 
and of this Ic^s than thirty lacs of cones belongs to the Rdo , the countiy which 
yieklsthc remaimng twenty lacs being assigned to the collateral branches of his 

■" Tleport of Select Coranutteo of IToueo of See rol i p 202 

Co!nuion«, 1832, vo) ni. p 243 “ Appendix to Beport of 1882, p 125 
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highness’s family, each of whom received 'a certain appanage on the death of the 
EAo, from whom it is immediately descended 

“ The family of these chiefs is denved at a recent period from Tatta in Smd and 
they all sprung from a common ancestor, Humeerjee, whose son, Eao Khengar, 
acquired the sovereignty of Cutch before the imddle of the sixteenth eentmy of 
our eia 

“ The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and the whole iiumbei of 
them tube in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persons This tnbe is caUed 
Jhaieja It is a branch of the E4]piits The Edo’s ordinary jurisdiction is con- 
fined to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercismg unlimited authoiity within 
his lands The Edo can call on the Jharejas to serve him m wai , but must 
furnish them with pay at a fixed late while they are with his army He is the 
guardian of the pubhc peace, and as such chastises all robbers and other general 
enemies It would seem that he ought hkewise to lepress private wai, and to 
decide all disputes between chiefs , but this prerogative, though constantly exerted, 
IS not admitted without dispute Each chief has a similar body of kinsmen, n ho 
possess shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand in the same rela- 
tion of nominal dependence to him that he bears to the Edo These kinsmen form 
what IS called the bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves 
compose the bhyaud of the Edo ” 

The same practice, with some modifications, prevails through the whole of the 
Eajpiit country 

The territories allotted to feudatories in Mdwdr (the first in rank of these states) 
was at one time more than three-fourths of the whole,“ and was increased by the 
improvidence of a more recent prmce 

(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
within less than two centuries of the present time it was usual for all the chiefs, 
in Mdwdr at least, periodically to interchange their lands , a practice which must 
have tended to prevent their strengthening themselves m their possessions, either 
by forming connexions or erecting fortifications “ 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to the govern- 
ments the necessity of putting a bmit to then encroachments on the lemaimng 
demesne In Mdrwdr, a few generations after the conquest, so bttle land was left 
for partition that some of the idja’s sons were obhged to look to foreign conquests 
for an estabhshment and m Mdwar, one set of descendants of eaily idnas 
seem to have been superseded, and probably in part dispossessed, by a moie lecent 
progeny ^ 

(E) The foEowing remarks apply to both descriptions of military jdgiis 

Lands held for mditary service are subject to rebefs in the event of heiedi- 
tary succession, and to still heavier fines when the heir is adoptive They are' 
subject to occasional contnbutions in cases of emergency They cannot be sold 
or mortgaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment is made 
Subinfeudations are uncommon except among the Edjpilts, where they aie 
umversal 

There was no limitation of service, and no extra payments for seivice, in the 
original scheme of these grants 

Pecumary paj ments at fixed rates in heu of service, or rather on failure of service 
when called on, were common among the Marattas , and arbitrary fines 'weie levied 
on similar occasions by the Efijpiits 

Mmute on Cach, by the Governor of Bom- “ Ibid voL i p 164, and note on 165 

haj , dated Januarj 26th, 1821 *’ Ibid vol u. p 20 

- Colonel Tod’s Rdjasthdn, vol i p 141 “ Ibid vol i p 168 
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APPENDIX VI 

ARF.A AND POPULATION OF INDIA (P. 3) 


[Thoenton {Gazcttcei, 1862,) gives the area and population of India as folloivs 
(excluding Anacan, the Tenasserim provinces, and Pegu) — 



Area, sq 
miles 

Population 

Bengal (including Assam) . , 

188 782 

40,649,569 

N W Provmces 

86,661 

30,872,766 

Saugoi and Nerbadda terntory 

17,643 

2,143,699 

Panjab 

78,147 

9,163,209 

Cis- Sutlej territory 

4,669 

2,311,969 

Nagpore 

76,432 

4,650,000 

Madras 

132,090 

22,301,697 

Bombay 

120 065 

11 109,067 

Native States , , 

616,760 

48,130,226 


1,320,329 

171,222,102 

Elpbinstone’s statistics for Europe also need correction 

Keith Johnston (m his 

Diet of Geography, 1864) gives the estimated aiea of Eiuope as 3,768,000 square 
miles, (of winch the islands form one-tw^entieth), and the population as about 255 
milhons He also gives the area of the Russian empire (including Poland and 

Finland), Sweden and Norway, as 2,361,266 
71,266,889 — Ed ] 

square miles. 

■with a population of 
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ON THE VEDAS AND THE VATDIK LITERATURE 


[The Vedas are usually considered to be foui , but of these the fourth, or Atharva, 
IS easily distinguished from the rest, as of later ongin, not merely by the tradition 
of the Hindus themselves, but also by internal evidence, one of the pnncipal 
proofs being found in the fact that vhereas the Rig Veda hymns continually lefer 
to legendary chaiacteis of an eaiher age, the sceis or authors of these very hymns 
appeal themselves to be the objects of this retrospective reverence in the Atharva * 
111 the same way a careful analysis of the remaimng three discloses a somewhat 
^milai lelation between the Rig Veda on the one hand and the Vajur and Sama 
edas on the other The Rig consists entirely of hymns, but in the other two these 
hymns are found continually quoted, as parts of a complicated hturgical ceiemomal , 
in fact, the Yajui ® and Sama® piesuppose the Rig as much as Manu’s Institutes 
presuppose the entire Vaidih hteratuie 


- Rotb, 2vr Litt imd Geschichte des JFe, 

- Ihere ire two recensions of the Yiiui Ve 
the oldei one, caUed the “ black, ' from its o 
taming the hjmns and liturgical portions mix 
and the later, called the “ white, ’where the t 
aie s^)arated, the hymns being aiTanged togetl 
in a Sanhitd, and the nibncs and explanatii 
forming the batapatha Bithmana The Br 
niana of the Black Yajm or Taittiriya Veda 
only a continuation of the Sanhitd-theie is 


real difference between the two, while m the 
VTiite Yajur they are qmte different works 
Hmdu tradition points to Ydjnavalkya as the 
“seer” of the White Y ijui Veda, i e the sage to 
whom at was revealed Tlie Black Yajur is espe- 
cially lead m the Telegu country 
“ A very large portion of the contents of the 
Sdma hymns aio meie quotations from various 
hymns of the Rig Veda, airanged m a diffeient 
order, and adapted for chantmg 


I 
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Beside tlie 3fantia porhon, consisting properly of hjmns c-icli Veda has anothei 
portion called Bialtmana, ivhich contains a mass of legends and traditional 
explanations and glosses ivlucli ■acre required to dlustratc and enforce the 
vaiious ceremonies and sacrifices This portion is considered by Hindus as an 
equally eternal and essential part of the Veda auth the ilantra portion both 
were “heard” by the foitunate sages to a’hom they a ere revealed, and who 
taught them to their disciples , but it is easy to see, by the continual references 
in the Brdhmanas to the hjmns and the frequent bare hints and allu‘-ions to 
their ivoids and phrases, that the Mantras of the Big Veda must have existed in 
an accepted arrangement before any one of the Biahnianas could have been com- 
posed The same remark apphes wuth still greater force to the so-called third 
portion of the Veda, the Upamshads "We are thus left to the Mantra portion of 
the Rig Veda as our eaihest authority for the social and rehgious institutions of the 
Hindils 

The Mantra portion of the Rig Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside eleven 
spurious ones, called lalalJiilyas) These are divided into eight Ashtakas or ten 
Mandalas, the latter being the preferable division, as it arranges the hymns 
of the different families together Theie is no doubt a difference in age between 
the vanous hj mns which are now umted in then piesent form as the Sanhita 
of the Rig Veda , but w e have no data to determine their relative antiquity, and 
puiely subjective criticism, apart from sohd data, has so often failed in other 
instances, that we can Li ust but httle to any of its mferences m such a recently 
opened field of reseaich as Sanskrit literature * The still unsettled controversies 
about the Homeric poems may well warn us of being too confident in our judgments 
regarding the yet earher hymns of the Rig Veda, so far removed as these lattei aic 
from all modem sentiment and sympathy 

It is important to remember that the Yajui and Sdma Vedas arc htuigical, — they 
are espiessly arranged so as to contain the hymns and mv ocations respectively of 
the Adhwaiyu and tJdgdtri priests, the foimer of whom had to perform the more 
servile functions in the sacrifice, and imght only mutter their mvocations w hile the 
latter chanted as a kind of chorus Beside these priests w ere the Hotris, w hose 
duty was to recite certain hymns in a loud voice, and they were requued to know 
the W'hole Ilig Veda, and theiefore had not, as the others, a special collection of 
then own h^mns The Rig Veda is, in fact, the Sanhita or collection for the 
Hotris ® 

When wc examine these h^mns of the Rig Veda, we at once find that thej 
lepiesent an early stage of the w'orship of the great powers of Natuic per-oni- 
fied , and as such they are deeply interesting for the history of the human mind, 
belonging as they do to a much older phase than the poems of Homer oi He-iod 
Their rehgion can in no sense he called monotheistic, they consist of hjiniis 
addiessed to diffeient deities, more especially to India and Agm, watb the sub- 
ordinate deities, tbe Maruts, or the winds, .and the Adityas, who m later times 
were the vanous manifestations of the sun, but in the Veda w c.ai a very obscure 
ch.aracter 

In a few' places w e find more mystical allusions, identif j'lng all as ultim itcly 
one, but this is by no means the general tone Most of the hj mns express the 
same paitiahty to their specual deity and tbe same tendency to magnify his 
glory and power over the others which we find in other systems of polytheism 


* W'e aro too apt to forget tliat tho Ftiulv of 
fean«knt is only coe\ al v ith tins ccnturj Not a 
fourth pait of the V aidilv liUraturc is as jet iji 
print, atui aerj little of it has ht.tn translated 
into i.nt,hsli. The pre-^ut aear(lS(.(i) isoiili the 
Uftiitli amm eran ot tin. piibheaticui of th it 
work bj I’rofesior Bopp ivluUi r.iis.d the Etiuly 


of coinparatiro philolo;ri into a fO cnLO 

' Be-Mdc the-.e three 'da.-^-e^ of Bnr-*" th'-ro 
v™, a fourth, uilkal tho Brahman- whoy; dutj 
wa-stofollon the whole Kicrihca in tluir niimi, 
and to rtincdi an\ nii-trles i Inch niieht. ari,e 
durm^ itb jierfoniiaiict 
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In tlic' ‘.imc IT, tliough ‘-rime nf the Inimi'- c\5>Tr<-i mnrnl I'li"" ri’-d -jii’iltiil 
l\o]K- mvl <l('Mics mid occnMoinlh n‘-e (f> n lu' h nlifK'n tom tlif "■ n* ml 
*-1111)1 IS punh cmtlih — till' onh cmIs mIihIi nii’ tiMi-iIh dtimi nu * i 
lie*- iiid outiimcl ciiciiiu's, niid tlie r.iih 1 >U ‘•iii'i-- "ni'dif nn' i hil'^it n nnd < I't!' 
'J'o (ompiK thcniMith the r'-ilnm m, cm n fioiii -i j)Uiil% htn iii pomt uf *, 

llll]ins--i 1 )l(> 

'ilio ]imtn of the 3 'i!: Vedn is reiiinik'il>!\ d(.(icKiit m tfint sniiptn if*, n id tmt ir vl 
lutho-m -.ulilmiity which MO usurilh look for m liio soil-*-, of -m rorl, jKtio'iof 
cnih itioii 'I’lic I'liipiifieo 'iiid ‘-iih' of nio‘t of the iiMiiii'- m • iti"ii! irh nihli'i’^ 
nml iiidocd it h is heoii m ido n (]iK.-t!on v he thcr <-01110 of lh< rii * 1 n cc n lO' '’id t » 
I'o iiikllij-ihlo to Ihtir fu‘'t 'imiiaict' v ifhoiit nn onl c » jd oi'dion of thi oh or* 

< oimtiiii lioiii- ' 111(1 st'iithii'r (.Ihp-'C uilhi hidi thoN 'ihoiiiul f)i ( i- oiTtlli. *•' i ini 
With iiiii oiithiiists of jiditn, t-jieti*iU\ in the liMiuis mMu td to ti‘ <i 1 1 
hut thC'C lu' iicicr Ion*' simfunul niid 'i-- n nih \m liii'l fi 1 ''i-’i'i *'nid . ot 
mctupluii' 'J’lie jicdih'r <h iti’* !< imtu -- of the hit' r lliit'ht " 're 'tr> i> 
intcti'' Itui' 111(1 npjiK cult ion rf uil (h< \."i(tu'(f miturn! " ' m 11 . ' mi it <’< h< itc 
dcIiiK itioii of liuniiTi til I'll!*! , but tin.-' iic nhiU) I cntTik v mon oi t’ < 
Kio ^ ( ( 1 1 

But ihou'^di it ( niiiot chum n hi'di jd'i'o nnio’i" the r< h'*) of tlu p'*' vi< d > > it ' 
ot c irh fiiuL"-, till lliu'Vidi po*-- 'll umUiii" int'ri'-t tis tlu ohlt t mo’i't'm d 
of t<'(iitil(' tiioiight , mid MO cm itnd iuht<_(lh tnui lh»r>. t'u It' f-uthn>- <f 
spec Hint loim md conroptioii'- Mlimh ufl'iv.vrds hruiihid out m Mid h diff'it’t 
chiectioii'- 111 the 'iiiticnt Moild 

But the c-pi'Cinl ohjeet of the present \ppcndi'c is (o (ro''! of tm* Vod-’- ns ,n , 
thioM light on micicnl Iiuh 1, mid for thm pinp mc lint t d < tlu thns Nidi' m. t 
then Ih diiii'iin'i as one both of N udil tradition h iMri" the llpniihid- < *< 
to lie th«(.ii'Sod aftcrM'irds 

In 'ittoiiijiting topnomn arcount of the Tmdik pod nt are rr ntunnih b itlh I 
bi the conn ulicton dot iils m the diff< rent hunii'- nrismp no doubt m put iroui 
the oailici 01 later elite of their eouipo itu*n, but pirth from th‘ ro m lut f> i 
dencT of poUthemiii to niagnifc the de’t\ of the nionient at the c p ii'' of all th< 
lest 

ra*-snig o (1 the tcrnptni" spociilatinns siirj£;o-.fcd b; tlio dn isioji of the C'j'I- 
in one lumn (K V 1 27 1 i) into “101111*^” and “old ’ — if mo ronfnie (/Ut’-'lii' 
to the tut-. |iioscntcd bi the Iniinis theunsehes -(ic find Jiidri and Arm tSo* 
most pronniiiiit The foinuT is the deitt of the Msible fimianicTit — the go-l ot 
behtnnig nul lain 'fhc plKnoiiKiin of a tropu al lain-lonii arc eontnui dh 
•dlegoijscd i« I htci il (onlliit hetMt.tn Indra and the Asura Yntra , ami 
the s'lnic ihiiir seems nit(nd(.il In tlu* legend-- mIuiIi rcjiiesent him ns roco.er- 
ing the COM s \\ Inch liad bidi ctohui In the Asaira J\ini Jin* CifTeiangs of snm i 
piicc are supposed to une him ‘-tinurth and courage for the cm c>nntor A'mu 
IS gcnei illv icprescnl(cl as the pni st mIio summons the pods tci the saenhee mid 
beai? the oblation to tlu 111, he m aho Mewed ns tlnecfohl — fciTcstrnl, ns Mtnl 
wainith and ctilinniT Ine, atmospherical a= liphtmnp, and eelestinl, a^ the dm 
and stars 'J’hc Siiii is ficqucnth addics'cd as a jirsonniient tlctt},niid a’l e'rli 
Hindu authoiity (Yhska) eledncs that these tlnce are tlie onlj Yaidik deities 
and he Incites them lespectuch in the skr, earth, ami hcaccn Tins howeiei, 
1 *? not the natuial infeience fioni the liMiins themsohes Tlie Adihas are in 
the hlei nivtliolog} tMclvc, covie«pondinp to the twcihc months, but m the Ibp 
Ycda tlio\ apjieai to be scion,— Mitia Axiamnn, Bh iga, Yanina, Dalslm Aima 
and Sun 1 01 Santa, and then niothei Aditi seems to icpicsent Lmth or Natiim 
Mitn and Yinma aiC the most iinpoitnnt, not onlv fiom then prcatcr promi- 
nence m tlie hjmns, but aBo from the identification of the foimci with tlie 
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Mithia of the Zendaresti, and of tbc lattci nnth tlio 'Ovpams of tlie Gieebs 
Mitia seems moie connceted the day, and Vaiuna ^^nth the night, and it 
IS leimikahle <hat it is in the hj mns addiessed to the latter that the moral ele- 
ment in the Veda is most usually found ® Varuna is continually addiessed as 
the remover of sickness and sin VAyu, the Wind, is hardly to be distinguished 
from India, but the Maiuts are vciy commonly represented as the latter’s attend- 
ants 

I’he tv, 0 Asm ins are fi equently celebrated as precursors of the dai\ ii, and as 
possessing the pouei of healing diseases Rudra (who in the later mythology 
appeals to be a foim of {3na)iii the Yeda appears to be identified -ttuth Agm , 
and Yishnn (fai fiom being one of the supreme triad) seems only a foim of the 
Sim, and his thice steps (iihith, in the epic and PaurAmk mythology, aie con- 
nected uith the Duarf AiatAi) aie explained in the Yeda by the oldest commen- 
taiies, as cither lefemiig to Agm as teiTCstiial hie, lightning in the fimiament, 
and the sun m heaien, or to the position of the sun on the eastern mountain, 
in the mcndian slcy, and the wcstein mountain, le at his using, culmination, 
and setting Other deities arc Tuashtn, who is the architect of the gods and 
the foimcr of all things, Ushas, the Dawn (the name is piobably akin to tjCjs 
and Auiora), and the Yi^we deiiih oi the vaiious deities m their collective 
capatitv 

Mr Eljihinstone in his second book has shoivn the difference which exists be- 
tween the ichgion of lyfanu’s Institutes .and that of the Piuanas, and the same 
lemarLs of course applj' with still grcatei foice to the Yeda on which Manu is 
ba*ed “The great feature of chffciencc is the total absence of the divinities, 
both noraina and nuniim, vho haie for ages engaged, and, to a gre.at degree 
cngio-sed, the adonation of the Hindfis AVc have no indications of a Triad, the 
creatnc, presenang and destroying power, BrahmA docs not appeal ns a deity, 
and Yishnu, although named, has nothing in common with the Yishnu of the 
Pur mas, no allusion occuistohis aiat.Vras His manifestation as Krishna, the 
fai ourite deity of the low er classes, foi some ccnlunes at least, docs not appe.ar 
As a dmiut^’- Siva is not named, nor is his type, the Linga, ever adi cited to 
Duiga and her tiiumphs, and KAlt, ‘whom the blood of m.an dehghts a thousand 
years,’ have no place whatcicr ui the hymns of theYedas”^ We find, indeed, 
occ isional hints, out of w'hich the later legends may have giowm , thus the Dwarf 
Aiat.li of Yishnu, as mentioned .aboic,hns piobably aiisen fiom his “ three steps , ” 
and Itudra, a foim of lire, has easily developed into the later biva Peihaps the most 
cmious instance of these mythological ch.anges is th.at of the legend of Yiitra In 
the natiue-w orslup of the Yeda the phenomena of tropical stoims aie desenbed as 
a conflict between India and the clouds, ivhich arc piciced by the thundeibolt and 
forced to yield up their stores of i.ain The clouds oie personified as a demon 
called Yntia or Ahi, and though the language is often hypeibohcal, the oiigmal 
incamng of the myth is seldom completely lost sight of But in the latei poems, 
as the BlahAbhAiata and PuiAnas, the natm.al phenomenon is entirely forgotten, 
and Yritia is a litcial king of the Asm as oi Tit<ans, w'ho wmges war against the 
gods It is smgulai that ei en m the Bi.Ahmanas we find the myth becoming exag- 
geiatcd , and -raiious legends are given, how India mcuiied the guilt of muidei, 
etc ® There are many similai mstanccs of the mismteipietation of Yaidik 
legends and hymns, by the authors of the BiAhmanas a fact which proves that 


■■ Thus the most deeplj robgious hymn in the 
whole 1 t(Li (Atlniaa V ii 10), is addressed to 
Imu See Jlnir, Journ HAS, 1SG&, p 81 May 
ne lieio compare the ev(}ipoio) and upa of the 
Giecks’ 

’ Wilsons uoiks, voL \ p 342 
’ Tilt, inuil cm ions IS that i\ Inch relates how 
Twashni, when Indra slow his son Vi£warupa, 


performed a saenfleo to obtam a son ivho should 
aionge his de ith In uttering the raaiitia, in his 
haste ho m ido a mistake in the accentuation of 
the word irnli aglMaka, and made it mem “ one 
avhose slaj er is Indra,’ instead of “ one w ho is the 
slayer of India ” Vntia was the son bom by 
airtuo of the rite, but unfortunately he was thus 
doomed to be the victim instead of the avenger 
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a considerable interval must have elapsed between tbe dates of tbeir respective 
composition 

The original worship described m the hymns of the Rig Veda seems to have been 
of a simple and patriarchal character Sacrifices were occasionally offered, but tbe 
oblations are chiefly clarified butter poured on the fire, and the expressed 3mce of 
the soma plant The ceremony takes place in the worshipper’s house, in a chamber 
appropriated to the purpose There is no mention of temples, and images are not 
alluded to A purohita or domestic pnest appears in the courts of scveial of the 
Yaidik kings, and perhaps every nch family may have similarly had its priest 
But m some of the hymns we find tiaces of a much more elaborate ceremonial , and 
sometimes as many as sixteen priests are mentioned as assisting in the ntes Now 
in the Brfihmanas and the later Siitia works, we see this development in its full 
details , and most of the ntes described there are pubhc saenfices which would 
require the wealth of a chieftain to supply the requisite expense It is quite true 
that these later rites are sometimes directly named in the Rig Veda itself, and there 
are many hymns which are called dmastvtis, and contain the praises of certain 
kings for thenr munificent gifts to the priests, which no doubt point to such public 
occasions If criticism is ever able to settle the relative antiquity of the diffeient 
parts of the Rig Veda, these scattered bints -vsnll no doubt be one of the most 
useful entena ® 

The sacrifice of the horse, which plays such an important part in later legend, is 
found in the Rig Veda , two hj mus of the second Ashtaka being addressed to tbe 
horse , and full details are given in the Brfibmanas and Siltias “ As the solemnity 
appears in the Rig Veda, it bears a less poetical, a more barbarous character, and 
it may have been a rehc of an ante-Vaidik period, imported from some foreign region, 
possibly from Scjrfchia, where animal victims, and especially horses, were commonly 
sacrificed, the latter were also offeied by the Massagetm to the sun, and in the 
second Aswamedhik hymn there are several indications that the victim was 
especially consecrated to the solar deity, however this may be, tbe rite as it 
appears in tbe Rig Veda can scarcely be considered as constituting an integial 
element of tbe archaic system of Hmdii worship, although its recogmtion at aU is 
significant of extant barbarism ” **’ 

The histoncal allusions m the Veda will be discussed m the next Appendix It 
will suffice to mention here that though the Rig Veda occasionally names Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas, we have no allusion to the four casts except in the ninetieth 
hyuiu of the tenth Mandala, the language of which is evidently of a more modem 
style In the Brabmanas, however, the system of cast is found fully estahhshed, 
and the four classes are repeatedly mentioned by name , and their respective duties 
are laid down almost as peremptorily as in Manu’s Institutes 

The Brabmanas are tbe Talmud of the Hmdiis They contain the details of the 
ceremomes, with long explanations of the origm and meamng of the rites em- 
ployed , and they abound with cunous legends, divine and human, to illustiate the 
importance of the different parts Many of these legends aie reproduced in the 
later classical literatuie, as that of Siinahsepha, who is sold by bm father to be 
offered as a sacrifice instead of Rohita, Hariscbandra’s son, who had been vowed 
by his father as an offermg to Varuna, this forms an episode in the J^amayana 
Similarly the legend of Namuchi, whom Indra promised to harm neither by day 
nor by mght, nor by any weapon wet or dry, but whom he afterwards killed at Iwi- 
hgnt with the foam of the sea, is given in the Mahfibharata A few of the legends 
are of wider than purely Indian interest, thus the isatapatha Brahmana pre- 
serves the earhest Hmdii account of the Deluge, where Manu alone is saved in a 


' See Muller’s Ancient Sanshnt Lit , p 48i 
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ship As n general rule, hoiiverei, the contents of the BiAhmanas are wearisome 
in the extreme , gleams of beautiful thoughts occasionally bieak out, but these are 
few and fai between, and no pait of Hindu liteiatuie presents so little (apait 
from its scientific v.alue) to interest the readei The Biilhmamcal intellect in these 
productions (as compaied mth the manly strength of the Rig Veda hymns), seems 
like one of GuUiver’s living on a piteous wreck, smitten with palsy in 

the midst of its ^ igour 

But the BrAhmanical intellect, howcicr debased for a time by a meaningless 
ritualism, as still capable of a higher life, and in the Arany.akas and Upamshads 
Me find it auaking from its dream of endless ceiemomes to gi apple with the 
dcejicst problems of life and eteniity Childish and fantastic ns these books 
appear, they are full of fine thoughts, and sometimes they show deep feeling , and 
no Hindii Morks have pi obably exercised a wader influence on the world It is 
from these foiloin “guesses at truth,” as from a fountain, that all those various 
rills of Pantheistic speculation have divcigcd, w'hich, under diifeient names, aie 
so cpntinually characterised as “ Eastern philosophy ” Thus the reader of the 
Upamshads soon recognises famihar ideas in the speculations of the Phaidius as 
well as in Empedocles or Pylhagora':, — in the Ueo -platonism of the Alexandrian, 
as well as m the Gnostic, schools although Plotinus aimed to emancipate Greek 
jihilocophy from the influence of the Oricnt.al mind , and the Cabala of the Jews 
and the Sufeyism of the Jluhammadans seem to be derived from the same source 
We .arc too apt to look on the ancient world ns a scene of stagnation where men’s 
thoughts w CIO .as confined as their bodies, ns if the few' who tiavelled m foreign 
countries could not bring home and circulate there the ideas which they had 
learned nbioad, and as if the few thinkers, groping in the darkness of Gentile 
speculation, were not eager toembracc any light which pi csented itself The spread 
of such a religion as Buddhism shows how men’s minds were aw'.ake to now 
ideas, c^ en though they came from foreign countnes , and why should the tiadition 
of the Eastern oiigin of much of early Gieek philosophy be incredible or even 
impiolxable ? 

The Aranyakas are treatises which weie to be read by the Brahmans in their 
third stage as Tanajira’ithas, and the name is denied fiom araiiya “ a forest,” i e 
th.at which is to be read in a forest Theie .are four extant, the Brihad, the 
T.aittirlj'a the Aitarcya and the Kaushttaki The Upamshads are shoit treatises, 
which frequently fonn part of an Aranyaka, but maiiv of them .are detached 
works, a great number belong to the Ath.arva Veda, and two (the Is.l and the 
biva-sankalpa) are found in the Sanhit.A of the White Tajui Veda Their number 
is uncertain, but the latest cat.alogue giies the n.amcs of 1*19 ” M.any are veiy 
modem, but some arc of leiy high antiqmty The later ones are sectaiian in their 
character and closely connected wath the Purdnas and the exclusive worship of 
Vishnu or .^iva 

The word iipaimliad is defined by Hindii authors as that which destroys igno- 
nnee .and thus produces hbenation , and fiom these treatises has been developed 
the Vedanta system of philosophy, which is considered by all orthodox Hindiis as 
the J3tahm/ijndna, oi pure spiritual knowledge The ceremonial observ.ances of 
the Vaidik ntual (or Kaima Kdnda) aie necessary as a pieliminaiy condition, in 


Jlr Jluir, in liis SaMhnt Texts, vol ii lina 
giion an interesting liiatory of the legend as it 
reappears in the llaliabh-li-ata and Pur mas It 
IS remarkable that in tlio Biiibinana tbo cut of 
Jlanu from tbo sbip is connected vitb Bacnfico 
Gen vin 20), and bis daughter lid, produced 
rom tbo oblation, la tbo poraomfied saciifico 
We bare two BrAliman os extant belonging 
to tbo Big Ved<i, that of tbe Aitarejins and tbe 
KauBhitakuia, tivo of the Big Veda scboola or 


chat anas Each of the Tajur Vedas baa its ouoi 
Brlbmana , the Silma Veda has eight (including 
tbo Glib Indogya Uiianisbad), tlie most imiiortant 
of iihicb IS the PancbauiiSa , tbe Athana Veda 
has one, tbo Gopatba Brllimana Many of the 
Bnilimanas are lost 

Are not Simmias’ words m tbe Phsedo, § 
XXXV , p 85, indications of Plato’s oivn feobng ? 

*■* See Professor Max Mulloi s list m tbe Eeit- 
Bclinft d D M G vol ux p 137 
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order to purify the mind and to prepare it for the propei reception of the sublime , 

truths to he imparted, and the other systems of philosophy maybe i datively 
true, in regard to the student’s degree of intellectual capacity , but the only 
absolute truth is the Veddntic interpretation of the Upanishads 

When ne examine the older Upanishads, however, we are stnick by one icinaik- 
able pecuharity — the total absence of any Bidhmanical exclusiveness in their 
doctrine They are evidently later than the older Sanhitds’® and BiAhm anas , but 
they breathe an entirely different spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in any 
eaihei work exceiit the Rig Veda hymns themselves The great teacheis of this 
highest knowledge are not Brahmans but Kshatiiyas, and Brahmans arc continu- 
ally represented as going to the great Kshatiiya kings (especially Janaka of 
Videha), to become then pupils The most remarkable of these passages is the 
following, in the Chhdndogya Upaiiisbad (v .3) The Eishi Gautama sends Ins son 
to visit King Praidhana, who propounds certain hard questions lelative to the 
future life The son cannot answer them, and returns to ask his father, iiho is 
equally at a loss Gautama then goes himseH to the king, and begs to be instructed 
by him The king complies inth his wish, after first premising as follows “ This 
knowledge before thee never came to the Brahmans , therefore, hitherto, in .all 
worlds the right of teaching it has belonged eschisii cly to the Kshutnya cast ” 

When we coiqile nath this the lem.arkablc fact that the Gdyatri it‘'elf, the most 
sacred symbol in the universe, is a verse in a hymn by an author, not a Biahnian 
by birth, but a Kshatiiya, who is represented in later legend as extol ting his 
admission mto the Bi.abman cast, we can hardly escape the infer cnce that it ivas 
the Kshatnya mind which first followed out these bold speculations The 
Brahmans, as far as we can see by the Bidhmanas, became immersed in the 
trivialities of an unmeaning iitual, — ^their philosophy, if such they had, -vi as only 
the Pdrva Mimdnsd, where the grave problems of hfe and death are foigotten for 
elaboiate discussions as to the number of ],ars of the baked flour cake, or the exact 
Older of the verses to be repeated at an offering , and such laborious and aimless 
trifling could not coexist with eamestness or deep speculation Kshatiiya thinkers 
arose to initiate a new movement in philosophy, just as a Ksh.atnya thinkei 
initiated Buddhism, as a protest against the system of cast , and the Bnahmans 
were vise enough to adopt the new ideas and eventually to secure the monopoly 
of mstrucrion therem to themselves That the Bi.ahmans .and Ksh.atilyas ueie not 
alnays so harmonious m the social n orld as they .appear in the Institutes seems 
shown by such legends as those which desenbe the Brahman Edma Jdmadagnya 
as haling cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshatnya race and filled 
five large lakes ivith their blood, and then again as himself -worsted in the con- 
test by the Kshatnya Ran a, the son of Dasaiatha , .and these vague hmts in the 
Upamshads seem to show us that they were sometimes rivals in hter.atiue as 
well The Upamshads are usu.ally in the form of dialogue, they are genei.aUy 
wntten in prose ivith occasional snatches of verse, but sometunes they are in 
1 else altogether They have no system or method, the authors are poets, w'ho 
throw out their unconnected and often contradictory rhapsodies on the impulse 
of the moment, and have no thought of harmonizing to-day’s feehngs with those 
of yesterday or to-moirow The poet’s imagmation is ever .at w^ork, tiacing 
out new resemblances on all sides , and the ntual ceremonial as well as the order 
of n.ature is ransacked to supply analogies to the past and future history of 
the soul Through them all runs an unmistakable spirit of Pantheism, often in 
its most offensive foim, as avow’-edly overriding all moi.al consider ations , and it 
IS this wRich has produced the general impression that the religion of the 
Vedas is monotheistic ' Men have judged from the Upamshads and the few 
hymns of the Rig Veda which breathe a similar spirit Of coiuse these eaily 

The -White Yiiur Veda is acknowledged on all hands to he much more modem than the rest i 

Bee Muller s Annent Saiuk Lit , pp 349—354 ^ 
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speculations have no system, although later wnters have stramed their ingenmty 
to invent one The Upanishads stand to the later Veddnta as the oracular denuncia- 
tions of Heraclitus 6 a-Koreivds stand to the fully developed system of the Platonic 
philosophy 

We have reserved the Atharva Veda to the end, because it is evidently dissociated 
from the other three in its matter and style as well as by the tradition of the 
Hindiis themselves Whether it belongs to the BrAhmana or to the XJpanishad 
peiiod cannot be determined, but probably much of the tenth mandala of the 
Big Veda was composed about the same time It consists of the magic songs of 
the Atharvans or the Athaivanguasas, and is theiefore chiefly composed of unpie- 
cations and deprecatory foimulie Mived with these are occasional hymns of 
great beauty and even moral feeling , thus one of its impiecations contains imbedded 
in it the grand verses to Vaiaina, describing his ommpresence, aheady alluded to 
Lilce the Big Veda, it is a collection of hymns, and not a body of liturgical forms , 
and next to the Big Veda and the Upanishads it is much the most mteresting 
pait of Vaidilr hteratuie Its Brahmana, the Gopatha, is exactly like other 
Biahmanas, but it is pecuharly iich ui Upanishads, as no less than 62 Upam- 
shads (and among these, seveial, as the MAndukya and Prasna, which are con- 
sidered of the highest impoitance by the Vedanta school,) bear the name of the 
Atharva Veda 


Connected with Vaidflc literature are the Kalpa-Siitras, which are practi- 
cal manuals of the sacrificial and other rites, diavn up for the convenience of 
the priests, who would otheiwise have had to search through the litmgical 
SanhitAs and BrAhmaijas for the diyecta memha of the different ceiemonies 
Thus theie are the Kalpa-sutras for the Hotri pnests by Aswalayana and 6dn- 
khdyana, — for the Adhuaryus by Apastamba, BaudhAyana and Katyayana, — 
and the UdgAtns by LA(;yAyana and UrahyAyana These Kalpa-sAtras form the 
most important of the siv VedAngas oi “membeis of the Veda,” le the six 
subjects whose study was necessary foi the reading or proper sacnficial employ- 
ment of the Veda The other five aie bikshA (pionunciation), Chhandas (metie), 
VyAkorana (grammar), Nirukta (explanation of words), and Jyotisha (astro- 
nomy) ’■ — Ed ] 


Tliore IS an interesting piper by Sir Jluir 
in theJovm MAS, \ol i new senes, on the 
doctiine of i future life according to the Vedis 
In the earlier boohs of the Eig V theio is little 
lefereiice to a futuie state, but in the luntli and 
tenth it is frequently mentioned A shite of 
blessedness is ihstinctlj pronused to the vir- 
tuous , and these allusions are moie full and fie- 
qiieiit m the Atharva In some jiassages of the 
latter, the family ties of earth aie lepiesented as 
lenew ed in heaa en In the Rig Veda w e have no 
tiaces of the doctrme of transmigration, but a 
passage m the Satapatha Bi desciabes how the 
aaiious animals and plants in a futuie state 
w-ould doi our those ivho had eaten them in the 
piesent life, unless they were secured by the 
regular performance of sacrifices duimg hfe The 


aUusions to a future state of punishment in the 
Vaidili. WTitmgs are few and obscuie Theie aie 
aeiy few passages in the Brlhmanas which speak 
of anything like absoiqition m the deity , an idea 
which we find in so many of the Upamshad,— in 
facttlie oldei woiks display iiotlimg of that dis- 
content with existence which afterwards became 
such a promment feature of Hindu thought 

Tlie leadei desiious of pursiung the subject 
of tlie Vedas further, is referred to Professor Max 
MuBer’s Ancient Sansfrit Litaatuie, which con- 
tains a mine of most valuable mfoianation, and 
IS at the same time as interestmg as a novel 
Professor Wilson s translation of the Big Veda, 
and JIi Muir s Sansti it Texts, vols m iv , are 
also very important woiks 
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APPENDIX Vill 
(pp 53, 54) 

ON iHE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND THE ABORIGINES 

[Elphtnstone’s remarks on the relation of the original Hindi! tnbes to the other 
Indo-European nations and the aboriginal inhabitants of India, are baldly sufficient 
for the general reader at the present day, and a short comment seems needed to 
complete the sketch of the subject 

The fact of a connexion between the original Sansknt-speaking tnbes and the 
other nations of Western Asia and Europe, as proved by the common ongm of 
their respective languages, is admitted by Elpbinstone It is perhaps going too 
far to assert that this connexion is thus proved to be one of race , at any rate, this 
is a question which belongs to physical science rather than to history It is 
enough for the historian if it is granted that m some remote prehistoric time the 
ancestors of these vanous tnbes were living in close political relation to each 
other , and the similarity which we find m their languages must undoubtedly 
prove thxh, even although the question of race should remain as unsettled a problem 
as before 

It was at first supposed that Sanskrit was the common mother of the other 
Indo-European languages, but this is disproved, among other reasons, by the fact 
that some of the European languages (more especially Latin), preserve forms and 
roots which are lost even in the oldest Sansknt of the Vaidik tune Thus the 
final s of the nominative smgular is lost m aR Sansknt noims ending in consonants, 
as m %(ilv (from lacTi), and bhavan (the present participle of bhu, — “ to be ”), 

although its ongmal presence is still mdicated in the former word by the change 
of (?7i to A, which a foUowmg s would necessitate accordmg to Sansknt rules of 
euphony , but m the Latm %ox (zoh-s) and amans the suffix is still clearly visible 
Thus ^ox, xoccs, xocem, amans, annantes, amantem, help us to explam the similar 
Sansknt forms zak (i e zdh-s), zachas, vacham, bJiazan (i e bliazans), bliavantas, 
bliaiantam Agam the Sansknt naman cannot be explamed by a native etymo- 
logy > tint the Latm gnomen (as m cognomen), at once discloses its connexion wnth 
the common -root, jnd, gno — , “to know” So tax a, “a star,” has even in the 
Veda lost its imtial 5, which gives the Liue etymology from stxz “to scatter” and 
which IS preserved in every other kindred language, as (tarijp m Greek, stare m 
Zend, steUa (ste? ula ?), m Latm, etc Similarly the lost Sansknt roots dlmo “ to 
f sacnfice ” (for Tixi), and dJuixi “to kill,” preserved m 7ian and the denvatives 
jpiadhana, “ conflict,” and mdliana, ‘ death,” still exist mthe Greek 6u — and Bap — , 
and so the Latm sxtb and su^c? , and the Greek inrb and vw^p preserve the mitial sibi- 
lant V hich IS lost m vpa and ngjax z 

The truth is that the Sansknt, Zend, Greek, Latm, Gothic, Slavonic and Celtic 
languages must aU have sprung from one common somce, — they are sisters, 
though Sansknt may be considered the eldest, masmuch as it generally preserves 
the earhest forms, and its sLiucture is the most transparent for philological 
purposes 

It is qmte true that aU this simdanty and hngmstic sympathy only prove the 
fact of a connexion , but they “ prove nothing regarding the place where it sub- 
sisted, nor about the tune ” (p 54) , but perhaps the foUounng considerations may 
throw some hght on this further question 

a A central home, once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely 
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scattered nations, seems pnma facie more probable than to suppo'^ that the}* 
emigrated from the farthest extiemity of the bne, as India, and this is con- 
fiimed by the fact that the Western languages preserve no trace of any tropical 
lesidence, nbile the Vaidik use of such ■vvoids as 7mna, “■vnnter,” for “year,” and 
such traditions* as those which represent the Uttara Kurus in the far north as 
the sacred land of mythology, do seem to imply some trace of northern reminis- 
cence 

h Again, the fact of a subject cast like the §iidras, evishng as they did outside 
the pale of the twice-boin, is no strange phenomenon in ancient histoiy , it is one 
•tthich meets us eveiywhere, if we can only pierce below the surface, and cxamuie 
the strata of society It is familiar enough to the student of Greek and Homan 
history, in the of the Greek states and colonies, the plebs of Home, the 
Penceci and Helots of Sparta, and the Tjnhenes of Etruria, and the same 
phenomenon reappeared in mediaeval Europe In the cases where we can evplam 
it, it seems always due to foreign conquest, and this analogy at once suggests a 
similar solution m the history of ancient India 

G This hypothesis is confirmed by the facts mentioned by Elphinstone m his 
first book, relative to the ^ildra kingdoms, wheie Manu forbids a tuice-born man 
to reside, but it is still more confirmed by the intimations of the Ilig Veda 
The Hindiis of that early age are evidently settled in the north-west, mth a 
hostile population near them , they call on Indra to assist his fair-complevioned 
fi lends, the Aryas,^ against the dark Dasyus,® who are stigmatised as “non-sacn- 
ficing ” (ayajwd7iah), or “ having no rehgious observances ” (atratdh), and as 
“slaves” (daMli) In one place (RV i 130 8) we have the following lersc 
“ Indra, who m a hundred ways protects in all battles, m heaven-conferring battles, 
has preserved in the fray the sacrificing Arya Chastismg the ncglectcrs of reli- 
gious rites, he subjected the black skin (tnachmn Imshvam) to Manu ” In fact 
this old conflict seems perpetuated by the common Sanskrit word for cast, 
which onginally meant “ colour ” The Dasyus were not mere baibarians, 
then “hundred cities” are fiequently alluded to, but it is not impossible that 
they had some physical pecuharities which distinguished them from the 
Caucasian invadeis, as a favourite epithet of the Aryan god, Indra, is smqna, 
“ with a beautiful nose oi jaw,” vshich may have been intended as a contrast to 
the flat noses of the aborigines The same idea probably reappears in the 
Eamdyana legend of the monkey tribes of the Deckan , the very name of one of 
then leaders, Hanumat, “ the large-jawed,” is a curious contrast to the of 

the Vedas 

d To this we may add the various passages in the Vmdik \Mitings* vhich repie- 
sent the tmee-born tubes as gradually spreading to the east and south fiom their 
oiiginal seats between the Indus and the Saraswatl In the Kig Veda ne find that 
the Indus and the livers of the Panjab are well known, and so are the 
Yamuii'l and the Saraswatl, but the Ganges is only directly named once and 
that in the last book In the same way it is silent lespecting any of the great 
riveis of the Deckan, as the Keibadda and Godavari, nor is theie any mention of 
the Vindhya Its geography, in fact, is ns contracted when compared to tint 


' I maj add hero, tli it m India I used to find 
tlint the iiandits M ere imi)ro‘i&ed, in iLfcrenco to 
this aen iwmt, bj the singular jdirase in the 
o,;oudot the Deluge in the & it ip itha Bi-ahniana, 
“this Mas JIanuB descent from the northern 
mountain ” 

“ For tJio historv of this old iiord, uhicli is 
still foiii d 111 the Apioi, the old iinnio of the 
Jltdi.'i, the modem Iritn, etc., ste Proicv-or 31ax 
JUiIlei 8 Iccti’n^ on lanrjtiaqc, vol i I need 
h irdh rtcommend to my readciN fiicli a'^ell- 
kiioMii a oliimes as thC'O lectures, which haao in 
f let done morn to citate an English inUrc-t m 
these studies than all other jihilological books 


put together Wo boo there aihat genius and 
kaming can do, mIilii united 

’ Manu Baah {s. 45), “ those trilie-i iii thea'orld 
aaliiUi are oiibside of the c-isls p-oilmed fitm 
Drahmas head, liarids, thiehs and fee*, whether 
the^ i-peak Jllechthha liingua^i, or Ana 1 oi- 
guage, ire c-allod Dasa us ” 

* riieso hue been carefiillr collcctKl to air 
Muir in the fecoiid aolunio of his S/,. Unt T j-h 
— a work, eacn aoluine of which ahium s with 
stores of information to tin. ttuuent of Hinlu 
nntifjuitv I haai >>• eii faintii u ill> ludebual to 
It m the oourbC of tin* Aumdix 
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of ]\rami, ns tliis is to tbnt of the lUm.lj.nn'i or the rtui'inas In llic Infer Ynnlik 
^^altlngs we enu tince a gindiinl acqnnmtaiicc ^^Jth the coniifry beyond , and the 
most mtciestiug of these passages is the following legend fiom (he Satapatlm 
Bidhmnna of the White Ynpir Veda, nliicli cnii hnidlv be no’s thing cl«c than a dim 
recolleetion of the giadual spread eastnaid of the icligions rites of the Biahmamcal 
tubes 

“MAthava the Vidcgha boie Agin Vaisniinaia in his month llie ri^-hi 
Gotniim Bdhi^gnna nas his family priest Though addic'^scd by him, he 
(SHthava) did not ansnei, ‘lest,’ (he thought). ‘Agin should escape from my 
mouth’ The priest began to invoke Agin mth aeises of the Big Veda, ‘We 
kindle thee at the saciifiee, 0 mso Agni, the sacnfiecr, the luminous, the 
mighty, 0 Videgha’ [E V a 26] He made no answer [Tlie priest then 
repeated] ‘Thy blight, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 
Agm, 0 Videgha,’ [E V xiu 41] Still ho made no answer The priest then 
leeited, ‘Thee, 0 diopper of butter, we iinokc,’ etc [B V v 26] So far 
ho uttered, avhen immediately on the mention of butter, Agni Aaiswilnara 
flashed foith fiom his mouth, he could not rcstiain him, so he issued from his 
mouth and fell dowm to this earth The Videgha JlAthaaa was then on the 
Saiaswati Agm then traiersed this caith, burning tow aids the cast Gotama 
BAhiigana and the Videgha Hdthaia followed aftci him ns ho burned oiiwaid 
He burnt across all these livers , but he did not burn acioss the Saditnint* winch 
descends from the northern mountain The Biahmans formcrlj' did not use to 
cross this liver, because it had not been biunt ncioss by Agm Vaiswanara But 
now' many Biahmans live to the east of it It used to bo uninhabitable and 
sw ampy, being untasted by Agm Vnidw i(uai a It is now , how ever, habit iblo , 
for Biahmans have caused it to be tasted by sacnficcs In the end of siimnicr, this 
iivci is, as it w'cic, mcensed, being still cold, not baling been burnt ncioss by Agm 
Vai§w'iinara ” ® 

c We come to the same result, if we trace the gradual deielopnicnt of the four 
casts m the Vedas In the Eig Veda the cast system of later tunes is wholly nn- 
knoivn Tiaces of the three twaco-boin classes me indeed to be found Thus the 
Biahmans seem icfeiied to in the woid hiahnan, “piicst,” and sometimes we 
have the actual w'Oid Biahnaim , and similarly we may find the initial hints of 
the latei Kshatiiyas and Vaisyas , but it is entnely silent ns to the bddras with the 
exception of the one w'cll-know n veise m the ninetieth hymn of the tenth book, 
the language of which is imdoubtedly moie model n than most of the other hymns 
But m the other Vedas w'c find the cast system fully developed All this har- 
momres wuth the hypothesis that the ^lidia cast aiosc as the twacc-bom giadually 
subjugated the aborigmcs of the noith 

f These vague hints aie morcmei fully conliimed by the actual linguistic con- 
dition of India at the piesent day Tins alone might not be of much weight, 
but it seems to bimg stiong conliimation w'hcn we find that the present distii- 
bution of Indian languages is exactly w hat it w'ould be if oui hypothesis of the 
imading Brahmnnical tubes weie collect The languages of the people north, 
and numediately south, of the Vmdhya, as Beng.Ui, Hmdl, Guzcmtl Mai-Athl, 
Unya, etc, aie aU satmated wath Sanskiit, it is piobablc that in each of them 
theic IS a non-Sansk.it basis, but this has been so ovcilaid by Sanskiit that it is 
hardly recognisable ivithout close scnitmy Take away the Sanskiit element, 
.nid nothuig woithy of being called a language remains" But in the south of 
India, the languages are distinctly of a non- Sanskrit, and piobably Ihnanian, 
tjpe, and the languages of the inountaincei tubes in neaily all parts of India 
seem to belong to this lattci family How w'hat is tthe case in Great Bntaui, 

probiblj tho Gmdak It is after- “ Muir’s 5n)i 'tut Tert^ lol ii p 420 
wards rtcsciibetl in the BHlmi Ilia as fominig the “ Cf Bfbu IHjendmlu Mitia’s paper on tbo 
boundaii between OiuUi and North Bohilr Hmdai language, Jouui Jl A S , lSo4 
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■nhere the constituent elements of the population and then mutual relation 
aie historically known ? The Saxon and Norman conquerois came in from the 
South and South-East , and they entuely subdued England and partly subjugated 
the South of Scotland , but the ancient Celtic mhabitants maintained then inde- 
liendenco in the mountains of Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, and this 
histoncal fact is exactly repeated in the present distribution of the Enghsh, Gaelic, 
and Cymne languages This argument, as so many others, is only one fiom 
analogy , but it must not be oveilookcd that all our facts and inferences, with 
regard to the population of ancient India, point unanimously in one direction 
g It only remains to notice Elphinstone’s objection against this hypothesis It 
IS quite true that “ neither in the Code nor in the Vedas, nor m any book that is 
certainly older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence or to a 
knowledge of more than the name of any country out of India Even mythology 
goes no further than the Himdlaya chain, in which is fixed the habitation of the 
gods ” (p 54) But could not the same be said with equal truth of the ancient 
Greeks, if we only substitute Homer and Hesiod for the Veda and Manu, and 
Olj mpus for Himdlaya ? The truth is that a nation in its nomad state has no 
proper literature, and therefore no historical memory , these rise slowly after it 
has settled in tow ns, and by that time the pride of bemg Autochthones has 
probably erased all traces of any foreign origin 
It IS asked again (p 64), “ where could the central point be, from which a 
language could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldiea, Syna, 
and Arabia untouched ? ” Of course w^e cannot answer the question, m our utter 
Ignorance of the causes or course of these ancient currents of migration We 
have here the two great streams of the Semitic and Aryan tubes, which Providence 
undoubtedly did keep distinct in the ancient world, as indeed seems symbolised 
by the veiy languages in which the Old and New Testament are written By 
what particular scries of events the distinction ivas onginally pioduced and 
maintained, w e cannot determine , butw’ccan plainly see that Jewish, Ohaldiean, 
and Arabian civiliration did, m the mam, run their oivn career, just as those of 
ancient India, Greece, and Rome Nor is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that 
the mountain chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a barrier to the southern 
advance of the Aryan tribes, just as it did to the Cimmenan fugitives of Herodotus , 
and similarly the Tartar invaders of more modem times have passed onward mto 
Europe through Persia and Armema, and geneially left Palestine and Arabia 
untouched • — Ed ] 


yVPPENDIX IX 

ON THE CHINESE BUDDHIST PILGRIMS IN INDIA 


[A Buddhist missionary probably penetrated into China more than 200 years 
before our era, but it was not until AD 66 that Buddhism became one of the 
established rebgions of the empire India was always regarded as the cradle of 
the Bauddha faith , and when m process of time, the punty of the Chinese branch 
I degenerated, and divisions arose as to its doctimes and piecepts, a succession of 
Chinese tiavellers made pilgiunages to India to procure copies of the sacred works 
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and to gam frcsli instruction from tlic fountain*licad Tlicir accounts liaic only 
lately been rendered accessible to the European student by tlic labours of the 
late M Abel Edmusat and M Stanislas Julien They tbroii, for the fifth and 
seventh centuries of oui craj the same sidc-light on the actual state of India 
Greek accounts throw for the tliii d and foiii th ccntui res li c j and 
enable us to form an outline picture of a period iihich in India s own 
literature is almost as mythic and imaginary as the Satja Yiig or the Maha- 
bhdrata war 

The earhest known Chinese traveUer was Chi-tao-an , he came to India at the 
commencement of the fourth century, but Ins -aoik is lost He Mas folloMcd by 
Fa-hian, vrho travelled in Central Asia and India flora AD S'lD to 411 A cen- 
tury afterwards, two more, Hoei-seng and Song-yiin, tiaiellcd some jcais in 
the north of India, but their account is lery brief Tlicy Mcic succeeded by 
Hiouen Thsang, whose ample nariatne is the subject of the pi c<-cnt Appendix ' 
His example was followed by some pilgrims in the eighth ccntiiiy and bj Khi- 
nie, who visited India in 9G4 withthiee hundred ascetics, but these aie of little 
interest, 

Fa-hian’s narrative wxas translated into French by M Abel Edmiisat and others 
in 1836, and an Eiighsh version from the French was published by Mr Laidlay, 
in Calcutta, in 1848 His book consists of forty short chaptcis, but the naiiatiie 
IS entirely confined to Buddhist details, .and hence w e do not gam much infor- 
mation from it regarding the condition of the Biahmanical population He seldom 
mentions anything m any place W'hich he visits beyond the Buddhist shrines 
which were the resort of pilgnms, and the legends ivith whieh they were associated 
He seems to have passed through the territory of the Oigoiirs, Khotan, Cdbul, 
Hdydna, and Gandhaia, and he then desenbes his loutc in India He mentions, 
among other places, Takshasild (Taxila), Mathura, Sdnka^ya, Kanoiij (where 
he sees the Heng or Ganges), Kosala biAvastl, Kapilaiastu, and Vaisiill He 
next visits Magadha, mth its capital Pataliputra, and heie the veiy number 
of sacied places mentioned makes it difficult to determine his route We can 
trace him as visitmg Ndlanda, Eajagnha, Gridhiakuta, and Gayi, he then goes 
w'estwaid to Benares (where he particularly mentions the deei-paik of Sdrnilth), 
and KausambI Fa-hian here devotes a short chapter to the kingdom of the 
Deckan (Tha thsen), and describes some cavern temples, which may perhaps 
be those of EUora He then returns from Benares to PAtabpiitia, where he 
spends three years in a monastery, “ studying the books and the Ih 7 i language 
and copying the precepts”- He next goes down the Ganges to Champa and 
Tdmrabpti (Tamliik) , at the latter place he remamed two years, “tianscnbmg 
the sacred books, and depicting the images” He thence sails to Ceylon, where 
he stayed two years, and collected several rare works in the Fa7i language , 
he mentions the honour paid there to Buddha’s tooth, and describes Buddhism 
as flourishing m the highest degree On his homewmrd voyage he visits Jar a , 

“ heretics and Brahmans were numerous there, and the law of Buddha m no wise 
entertained 

Hiouen Thsang’s book is a very different work, and its publication forms an era 
in the history of Indian research The first of M Juhen’s three volumes con- 
tains the memoirs of Hiouen Thsang, as wntten by two of his disciples , the 
other two give the ta-thang-si-yu-ki, or “mdmoires sur les contrfses occidentales,” 
the original compilation of the pilgrim himself 

Hiouen Thsang appears to have been an ardent student of Buddhist philosophy 
in several monastene^ m Chma, until at last, in the year 629, ivhen tw enty-six 


" Hiouen Thsang gives an account of 138 king- 
doms, of uhich he lumself iisited 110 

He says til it he had “fiom the fiist inquired 
for the piecepts, but aU the masters of the king 


doms in the north had transmitted these fiom 
mouth to mouth, ivithout eier i educing the 
a oZume to waiting , on this account lie had come 
so far and leached mid India 
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years of age, he conceived the design of seehing m India the solution of the 
vaiious doubts which periilexcd his mind, and which none of the Chinese sages 
could lesolve He has to set out on his journey westward alone 

He starts from the H W extremity of China, and pursues his adventurous route 
through the counlij of the Oigours, and other Tartar tribes , thus he mentions 
the kingdoms of 0-ki-ni, and Kou-tchd (Hharashar ?) At the lattei place he 
stops sixty days, on account of the snow mterruptmg the roads , and he thence 
goes to Pa-lou-kia, vhich seems to be the same as the modern province of Aksu ' 
III all these countries he finds Buddhism more or less prevalent He then crosses 
the mountain Ling-chan (Musur Aola), which occupies more than a week , here 
he loses several of his compamons from hungei and cold, and many of the 
beasts of bniden He next skuis the shore of the lake Thsing-tchi (Issikul), 
and arrives at the city Sou-ch6 where he meets vn.th the Turkl-Khdn , he 
notices that his people wcie fire-voi shippers He then travels on to Tche-chi 
(Chash or Tashkend), crosses the Jaxartes, and visits Samarkand, which is entirely 
inhabited by fire-worshippei s He then pioceeds through the pass called the 
‘ Iron Gates ” (Derlicnd), enters the kingdom of Tukh-lra, and crosses the Oxus 
He describes TukhAra as divided into tv enty-seven states, “ which, though to some 
extent independent, are generally subjeet to the Turks ” Here he finds Buddhism 
held in respect, and stdl moic so in BaUch, where there were 100 convents con- 
taming 3,000 monks He next reaches BAmyAn (where Buddhism is very flomish- 
ing), and crosses the Hindil Kush He thence visits Kapisa (the Capissa of Phny), 

V hich IS under a Kshatiiya king, to whom ten kingdoms are subject , here he finds 
100 coments ivith G,000 monks, but also scores of temples and many sects of 
heietics, some of whom went about naked, others rubbed themselves with ashes 
01 wore skulls as ornaments Ncai the capital he passes, on a mountam called 
PilusAra, the first of the long senes of Asoka’s stiqjas or monuments erected over 
rehes ® On leaving KapiSa, he crosses a mountam range to the east, and then 
enters Korthern India ^ 

He fii st visits LampA or LamghAn, “ north of which,” it is said, “ the frontier 
countries aie called Mic-li-tche (J/'/cc/ic/i/m,?) ,” then he comes to NagarahAra, 
vhere, to the south-vest of the city, there was a cave m which Buddha was 
said to have left his shadow Here the disciples, in their memoirs, mdulge their 
imagination, and desenbe their mastei as extortmg, by his prayeis, such a clear 
vision of the sacred sj mbol as had been rarely conceded to any man , but Hiouen 
Thsang himself only lemarks that “in old times the appearance was seen as 
lummous as if it vere Buddha himself, but in these later ages one no longer 
secs it completely , something is, indeed, perceived, but it is only a feeble and 
doubtful resemblance ” ® South-east of this lay Gaudhara, with its capital, Purus- 
hapuia, at this time subject to Kapisa He describes the inhabitants as effeminate, 
but greatly devoted to literature , and he mentions it as the birthplace of many 
Indian doctors, who have composed (Buddhist) SAstras He found its 1,000 
convents and numerous sfi/yius deserted and in ruins , there weie 100 temples 
and heretics of all sorts in abundance There were several monuments of the 
great kings Asoka and Kanishka , and he also expressly mentions a temple sacred 
to Mahe^waia, as well as a celebrated statue of his vnfe, the goddess Pi-mo 
in blue stone In his account of the city ^AlAtura, he gives a curious 


’ Ho IS said to have erected m different parts of 
India 84,000 such monuments Hiouen Tlisang 
fmds them everyu here 

■* Hiouen Thsang knciv Sanskrit, and endea- 
voured throughout lus itinerarj in India to give 
the native names as far as the peouhar bjUabio 
structure of tlie Cliuiese language admitted. M 
Juhen has discovered a method for detecting the 
Sanskrit names and words under their Chmese 
disguises, and vve can thus recover with certainty 


the Sanskrit equivalent in nearly every mstance 
Thus Ti-po ta to represents Devadatta, and Tou- 
Jio lo, Tukhdra TVe shall give some more es.am- 
ples further on. 

‘ Similaily, m vol i p 286, Hiouen Thsang 
mentions another place where Buddha had left 
lus shadow, but he adds, “although this is re- 
lated m the historical memoirs, nowadays abso- 
lutely nothing IS to be seen ’’ 


H 
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legend about PAnini, and descnbes Ins grammar as still studied bj the Binbmans 

of the place < , 

He tbence nsited Udyina, to the noith, but most of its 1,100 comcnts \\crc in 
imns Next he Avent to Bolor, and thence turned <=ouUn\ aid to TahaiasilA (i\bich 
formerly belonged to Kapisa, but was then subject to Casbmir), binhapma Urabl, 
and Cashmlr The latter country he found under the dominion of the Ki-h-to 
(Kritiya) dynasty, nhich pationiscd the Biahmanical faith , but tlieie nere many 
learned Buddhists in thevaiious convents, and oui tiavelicr stayed there two years, 
copjung and studying the sacied boohs He then nsits Panch and Baj.ipura and 
lemarksthat all the countries fiom Lamghdn to this last place aic more orle'-s 
barbarous, and do not properly belong to India ® 

Hiouen Thsang thence goes southwaid to Cbeha, where he secs the ruins of the 
ancient city ala (the Sagala oi Sangala of the Greeks), — Chfnapati, where he 
remains studying fourteen months, — Jalandhaia, whcic he leinains four months, — 
and Kuluta (w heie he ciosses the Satlaj) He next proceeds soufhw ard to a connlry 
called Po-h-ye-to-lo, which appears to be the Matsyta distiict of Maiiu as this is 
explained by KuUiika as Virhta, which has been supposed to be jrachcii or Jaipur 
Hiouen Thsang describes the inhabitants as averse to letters, and devoted to 
heretical doctrines and war ’’ 

He next comes to Mathurd (Mattra),® and here his narratn c throw s great 
light on the political condition of >thc HoAb in the seventh cciituiw lie visits 
and describes Tandsar, wnih its 3 convents, its 100 temples, and swanns of 
heretics,® — Siughna (?), with its ruined capital (here he finds 0 convent-^ and 
100 temples, and remains studymg with a renowned doctoi some months), — 
Matipuia (?), on the Ganges, where the Buddhist and Brahmanical faiths have 
an equal number of adherents, and the king is a Sudra, but does not follow tbc 
law of Buddba, — ^Brabmapuia (?),-— Ahicbcbbattra (tbe Aourdo/ia of Ptolemy) — 
and Sdnkisya,'® the old city mentioned in the Rdmdyana, and winch General 
Cumimgham discovered m the rums near the present ullage of Samkassa 
General Cunnmgham found a tank there, wheic a Haga is still propitiated hy 
offenngs of milk whenever rain is wmnted, jnst as it was in ad 400 when 
Fa-hian visited the spot 

The next place visited was KanyAkubja,— he describes its capital as 20 h ” in 
length and 6 m breadth Its king, Harsha-vardhana, was of the Vaisya cast, 
he had succeeded his elder brother Eajyavardhana, w ho had been ticacherously 
kiUed by Sasdnka, an anti-Buddhist Ling in eastern India, and on his accession 
had assumed the name of Slldditya The new king had estabhshed his supre- 
macy over aU India, and was a most zealous patron of Buddhism There w ere 
100 convents and 10,000 monks, and also 200 temples of the Brahmans He 
descnbes the kingdom as wealthy and full of foreign merchandise, — “the cities 
are all defended by sohd walls and deep ditches ” 

He next went to O-joi-to (which is supposed to have been some capital of 


' Hiouen Thsang’s itinerary hus been idnura 
blj illustrated bj M L Yinen de Sunt Martin 
m his eAnalpUqzic appended toil Julien e 

second volume of the St-yu-i .2 Eor Northern 
India Tve have an invaluable supplement in 
General Cunningham’s report of lus Axcliaeolo- 
gical Surveys, in 1861 — 83, pubbshedm tbe Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

’’ Cf sitp/J, p 26, note 

® He finds, at MathiuA 20 convents, with 2,000 
monks, and 5 temples AslFa hian had found 20 
convents with 3,000 monks,' and Mahmud in his 
letter (see suprd, p 332), speaks of innumerable 
temples, we can distmctly trace the gradual de- 
cline of Buddhism and revival of Brabmanism 
between the fifth and seventh centuries. 

° Near Tan4sar he sees Knnikslietia, the old 


battle field of the Mali-tbharata war, and he 
gives a cunously distorted a ersion of the tradi- 
tion 

Hiouen Thsang calls it Kie pi-tha, but his 
account of the temple with Buddha stnple ladder 
identifies it with la hian s Seng-kia-shi. It was 
a veiy celebrated place of Buddhist pilgnmage 
6 h are said to herathei more than one mile 
Some of these facts have been remarkably 
illustrated and confirmed by Dr Hall, from the 
recently discovered work of Biua, the Jlar^ha- 
chantra See his analysis in the Pieface of his 
edition of the Vdsavadatti, and also Joum.B A S 
1862 It IS said ( Fie de H J',p 215), that ^IH- 
ditya died in a D 650, and after his death India 
was devastated by war and famme 
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Ayodhya on the Ganges) , here he found 100 convents and only 10 temples 
He then goes down the nver to Hayamnlcha (?), — on his voyage, his ship is 
attacked by robbers devoted to the goddess Dnrga, who have an annual custom 
of sacnficmg one of their captives, and they, fix on the Chinese pilgrun as their 
victim The memoirs expatiate on his calmness amidst his terrified companions, 
— ^he resigns himself to his fate, and only regiets that the premature termination 
of his journey will issue m future evil to his captors, but a sudden storm 
alarms the robbers, and they release him with his fnends. He next visits 
Prayaga, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, — here he finds only two 
small convents, — “there are many hundreds of temples and the number of 
heretics is enormous ” He expressly mentions one very celebrated temple of 
immense wealth and sanctity with a large tree in its principal court, from whose 
top pdgrims used to throw themselves doivn in order to die m such a sacred spot 
he also mentions the custom of devotees drowning themselves at the pomt of 
confluence South-west of PiayAga, there was a dense forest infested with wila 
beasts and elephants He next visits KauSJmbi, where he finds 10 convents in 
ruins, and 60 flourishing temples 

He next turns northward to Vaisakha (?), which General Cunningham identi- 
fies -with the Hindi! SAketa or the ancient Ayodhyd, on the river Sarayu, and 
thence to Isravasti He describes the capital of the latter kingdom as in mms 
and almost deserted , there were many ruined convents, but the Brahmamcal 
temples seem to have been numerous and frequented '■* Thence he goes to 
Kapilavastu, — “here there are 10 deserted toivns, and the royal city is m rums, 
the palace, m the middle of the capital, was once 14 oi 16 m circumference, 
and was entirely budt of bncks, — its nuns are stiU lolly and sohd, but it has 
been deserted for ages The villages are thinly peopled, — there is no king, — 
every town has its own chief There were once about 1,000 convents, the ruins 
of which still remain ” The vanous spots were still pomted out, which were 
associated with the memorable events m ISAkya Muni’s life, and on most of them 
vihdras had been erected He next goes eastv'ard through a dense forest to 
Eamagidma, which wms then only a desert, — ^it abounded with the mms of 
convents and stupas, but most of the country was covered with forests full 
of wild beasts and 'robbers, and the same desolation prevailed m Kuanagaia, 
the celebrated spot where bdkya Mum entered into nu vana Hiouen Thsang 
then turns to the south-west, and, after passing through a vast forest, leaches 
Benares 

He describes the kingdom as thickly filled with populous villages, — ^the majonty 
of the inhabitants beheved heietical doctrines, and there were few who revered 
the law of Buddha There were 30 convents with about 3,000 monks and 
100 temples and 10,000 heretics, devoted for the most part to Mahe^wara 
“ Some cut their hair, others leave a tuft on the top of the head and go about 
quite naked (the Nirgranthas), others rub their bodies with ashes (the Pdbu- 
patas), and zealously practise painful penances to escape from life and death ” 
“In the capital there are 20 temples They have towers of many stories, and 
magnificent chapels built of stones elaborately carved and of wood richly 
painted Thick trees cover them mth then shade, and streams of pure water 
flow round them The statue of Mahe^wara, which is made of brass, is nearly 
100 feet high His aspect is grave and majestic, and, on seeing him, one feels 
respectful fear as if he were still living ” 

” This IS the celebrated dlshay Bat, or “ inde- the ruined city on the Rapti, still called Sahet- 
structible figtree ’’ Ahd nl kddir in the Munta- SHhet Sravasti in jUdgadlil becomes SAv attbi 
kliab lit TAwArlkh, mentions the same practice Gen. Cnniungham identifies this ivith the 

as still prevalent in Akbers time See Gen rums of Kasia, 35 miles east from Gorakhpur, 
Cunningham’s Report (Joum BAS, 1865) one of the mounds is still called the “ fort of the 

“ Gen. Cunningham identifies briiasti with dead prince” 
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He visits the deei-pitk of SAmilth, vnthits convent containing 1,500 monks, '« 
and then ]ourneys north-eastward to Vaib'Alt, passing on the nay a cclebiated 
temple of NarAyana He desenbes the capital as a heap of ruins, coicnng a 
circumference of 60 or 70 It The distnct abounded wath Buddhist monuments, 
and there were many nimed consents, but only three oi four ncrc inhabited , 
there were scores of temples, and a multitude of heretics, cspcciallj of those 
who go naked As Fa-hian desenbes VaisAli nithout alluding to its being in 
Tuins, we may conclude that the city decayed between the fifth and Beieiith 

CGlCttuXlGS 

Aftei visiting Vriji (which he desenbes as in rums), and HcpAl (winch he 
finds under a Kshatnya kmg of the race of the Hichavas), he continues his route 
to Magadha Here he found 60 consents with 10,000 monks, but the temples 
w^eie also numerous and well frequented He mentions Pifaliputra as a 
ruined city south of the Ganges, “though long dcscitcd, its foundations 
stdl covered an extent of 70 h" He also mentions its oiiginal name— Kiisuma- 
pura and gives a legend to account for the change He counted hundreds of 
ruined convents, stupas, and temples in the neighbom-hood Some of the 
legends connected wath the different sacicd sites arc curious, as illii'-trating the 
lespective positions of Buddhism and the more ancient faith "We find frequent 
accounts of great disputations held m the presence of the kings, between the 
most learned partisans of the two creeds, and one great Brahman is cvpiessly 
mentioned by name Madhava — a celebrated follow or of the FAnkhya philosophy, 
W'ho was vanquished by a Buddhist teacher — Gunamati — from central India 
Mddhava, it is said, was a man of immense learning, and he possessed tw o towns, 
and all the surrounding district was his appanage Similarly we read in the legends 
of towns given as a leward to the successful Buddhist disputant, and in one 
place (vol 1 p 461) it is even said that the defeated Brahmans were reduced 
to be dependents of the convents (“les Brahmanes lestAient assujcttis aii service 
des couvents”) 

Among othei places, Hioilen Thsang mentions Gayd,” which he describes as 
a well-defended city, very difiicult of access, it had only a few’ inhabitants 
The Brahmans formed a thousand famihes , they weie descended from one Rishi 
The kmg did not treat them as subjects, and the multitude showed them pro- 
found respect GayA was a very sacred spot m Buddhist legend , there Buddha 
had passed six years of severe penance, and there grew the sacred iodJn tree, 
of which General Cunmugham says “that it stiU exists, though very much 
decayed , one large stem, wath three branches to the wnstw ard, is still green, 
but the other branches are barkless and rotten ,” but of course it has been 
fiequently renewed Bhouen Thsang mentions a celebrated which had 

been consLiucted near the tree by a Brahman who was once a worshipper of 
MaheSwara, but who, warned by that deity, had resolved to bmld the Buddhist 
convent This appears to be the same legend as that connected with Amara Smha, 
which IS commemorated in an inscription found by Mr Wilkins at -GayA, and 
pubhshed in the first vol of the Asiatic Eesearches Hiouen Thsang lemarks that 
“ for the space of 10 lx to the south of the iodhx tree, the sacred monuments are 
so numerous that it would he difficult to mention them all Every year, when 
the mendicants (Vliilahtis') inhabit fixed abodes during the rainy season, monks 
and laymen ainve from all quarters, by hundreds, thousands, and tens of 
thousands For seven days and mghts they walk about in the woods surrounding 


Cumungliam gives an interesting ac- 
count of the excavations which have heen earned 
at different times in Samath , evei i'll here we 
hnd traces of destruction hy fire, as if the monks 
ind been suddenly surpnsed and forced to flv . 
even the remains of ready -made wheaten cakes 


were found in one of the chambers, as if hastily 
abandoned on the floor 
" Cf stipid, p 262 

Tills is no doubt the so called Buddha GayA, 
as distinguished from the city Gay A, six miles to 
the north 
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the convent, with odorous flowers and to the sound of music, and pay their 
homage to the relics and make their oSermgs The monks of India, at the time 
of the runs, enter fixed habitations on the first day of ^rdvan, and they quit them 
on the last day of Aswayu] ” 

Magadha of course abounded with objects of interest to the Chinese pilgrim, 
and his account of its sacred places is rery detailed, and General Cunningham 
has recognised many of the spots which he visited, especially the rmns of Ku- 
£dgd,rapur or Eajagriha, near the modern Bdjgir, which can still be identified 
by Fa-hian’s description, that “the five hills form a girdle round it hke the walls 
of a town ” This was the capital of the ancient kings of Magadha, and it is no 
doubt the same as the Ginviaja of the Eamayana , even at the time of Fa-hian’s 
visit it was a deserted city 

Hiouen Thsang also notices a more modern Rajagnha, in the plain, which 
was inhabited by 1,000 Brahman families, Adoka having given it to them when 
he removed his court to Pdtahputra But the most interestmg place which 
Hiouen Thsang visited was the celebrated convent of Ndlanda, the extensive 
rmns of which still exist in the vdlage of Baragaon, seven miles to the north of 
Eajgir On his arrival he was met by 200 monks and a crowd of other persons, 
coming in procession ivith flags, parasols, perfumes, and flowers He was then 
welcomed in solemn conclave by aE the residents, and mvited to share in all 
that the convent supphed After this he was mtroduced to a venerable achdiya, 
named Sllabhadra, who was profoundly versed in the depths of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, but who, for several years, had been almost helpless from violent rheu- 
matism Hibuen Thsang was then lodged in one of the convent buildmgs and 
treated with every maik of respect Nalanda was at that time the most 
imposing of all the Buddhist monasteries m India 10,000 monks resided within 
its walls, and among these were visitors from all parts of India who had come 
to study the absLi user Buddhist books under its renow ued teachers There were 
to be found the followers of the eighteen different schools, aU livmg umted 
together, and every kind of book was studied, “from the common books, as the 
Vedas and such writmgs, to logic Qietmtdya), grammar (iahdcm/tdya), medicme 
{chi7atsd), and the practical arts (silpa^thdnamdyd) ” A thousand of the monks 
could explain twenty treatises, five hundred could explain thirty, and ten (includ- 
ing Hiouen himself) knew fifty , but the old dchdrya had mastered all The 

convent was supported by the revenue of 100 vdlages, and the strictest moral 

and intellectual disciphne was maintamed in the community As the pubhc funds 
provided aU necessaries, the monks had no need to wander and beg alms, and aU 
their time wms devoted to study 

Hiouen Thsang appears to have remained five years at Ndlanda, and durmg 
that time he read the Yoya idsti a three times, the Nydydnusdra idsti a once, 
the abliidliarma bdstia once, the hetvvidyd bdstia twice, the saidavidyd Sdstia 
twuce, etc He also revised the books which he had read in Gasbmir, and at 
the same time he took the opportumty of studying the Brahmamcal books and 

the work entitled Kv-hin, which treats of the Fcm characters of India There 

then follows, in the memoirs written by the disciples, a very curious passage on 
the Sanskrit language and hterature, to which we shall return further on 

After leaving Ndlanda, he proceeds through forests and mountains to the 
kingdom of Hiranyaparvata, which is supposed to be Monghir Its capital 
contained 10 convents with about 1,000 mo^s , there were 20 temples, and all 

Hiouen Thsang remarks (vol i. p 493), that not always well understood, Chinese translators 
“ in India, the names of the months aie based on have often been deceived Hence m the divi- 
those of the astensms , from ancient times to our sion of the seasons, and the calculations of the 
days, this usage has been invariably pieserved, months, differences and contiadictions have 
and the different schools have made no change arisen ” 

But as at the beginning, local expressions were 
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classes of heietics were numerous Fe mentions a mountain “nliencc smoke 
and vapour issued ■wlucli obscured the sun and moon , ^vl^ch may an 
exaggeration of the hot springs found in the neighbounng hills Fc thence 
follows the soiithein bank of the Ganges and visits Champ-'i, where there wcic 
scores of rumed convents, in which about 200 monks still continued to lesidc , 
—the Brahmamcal temples were many and well-fTcciucntcd He next visits 
Kajughira (?), with 6 or 7 convents and 10 temples, the kingdom nas no 
longer independent, and consequently the cities "vicic dcscitcd, and the inhabi- 
tants had retired to the villages Ee adds that v hen 6llAdit3a travelled in his 
dominions, on his arrival in this distiict, he had a palace built of iceds, vheie 
he administered justice, and vhichvas bumt on his dcpaiturc Fiouen Ihsang 
mentions that in each of these last-mentioned kingdoms there vcie la,rgc tracts 
of forest abounding with wild elephants Fc next comes to Pundraiardhana 
(Bardwan?), with 20 convents and 100 temples, and thence proceeds eastward 
to Kdmarupa (Assam ) Fc describes the language of A'ssam ns somcivhat dif- 
ferent from that of the neighbouiang piovinccb, its inhabitants ivcic not Bud- 
dhists, and there v as not a single coment within its limits Its temples could 
be numbered by hundreds, and their worshippers by tens of thou«ands Its 
king was a Brahman, named Bh iskai avarma, and he bore the title of Kumdra, 
although not a follower of Buddha, he rcceiied Fiouen Thsang vitli kind- 
ness and treated him with eveiy mark of respect Fc next goes to Samatafa, 
(in the Sundarbans ?), and thence to the port of Tdmralipti (Tamluk) Fe 
finds m the latter place 10 convents and 50 temples , and he mentions the im- 
mense quantity of raie and precious meichandise which was hi ought to it by 
land and sea Fere he inquired about Ceylon (Sinhala), and he learned that 
ships often sailed thither from this port , but he w ns adi ised to proceed south- 
ward to the extremity of the Pemnsula, and thus avoid the long and dangerous 
voyage. He accordingly, after first visiting a countiy called Kamasuvaiija (?), 
proceeds to Onssa , henceforth his descriptions of the different countries arc much 
bnefer and more meagre He desenbes the inhabitants ns tall, dark, and i-udc 
in their manners, — ^their language and pronunciation differed from those of 
cential India ' There were 100 convents with 10,000 monks, and 60 temples 
On the S E frontier, he finds a large city called Chantra, which w as a port 
greatly frequented by foreign merchants He next passes through Konyodha (?), 
with its 100 temples , Kalinga, on the coast, with its 10 convents and 200 
temples , and Kosala (m the intenor), with its Kshatiiya king of the Buddhist 
faith, its 100 convents and its 70 temples He next visits Andhra, wheic 
he finds a language and pronunciation very different from those of central 
India, though the uiitten characters are mostly the same There w*ere 20 
convents with 3,000 monks, and 30 temples, he calls its capital Ping-ki-lo 
CWarangal ?) 

He then proceeded to Dhanakacheka or Mahdndhra (Mahendri ?), where he found 
most of the convents in ruins, and only 20 weie still inhabited , there were 100 
^ temples, and heretics of every sect were very numerous Here he met two learned 
monks, and he stayed seveial months to enjoy the benefit of their instructions 
Thence he went to ’Chola, which he describes as mostly a desert covered wath 
marshes and jungles, the convents were nearly all in imns, but there weie 
many temples, and the heretics who went naked (the mt gi a^itlias) were 
extremely numerous His way thence lay southward through foiests and deseit 
plams until he reached Drdvida and its capital Kdnehtpura (Conjeveram) He 
mentions its 100 convents with their 10,000 monks, and its 80 temples, and 
numerous nn grantha heretics Here he meets some monks from Ceylon, who dis- 
suade him from proceeding thither, as the king of that island had lately died, and 
the countiy was disturbed by cml commotions Hiouen Thsang takes then advice, 
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but he inserts m lus Si-yn-ki a short account of Ceylon, as derived from the travel- 
leis whom he met 

According to the Memoirs, Hioiien Thsang did not go further south than Kdn- 
chipura , but the Si-yii-ki mentions his gomg 3,000 1% to the south (oi rather south- 
west), and reaching a coimtry called Mo-lo-km-tcha, i e Malakiita or Malaya He 
describes its inhabitants as illiterate and entirely devoted to gam , the convents 
■were mostly in rums, but theie were hundreds of flourishing temples, and numbers 
of miqiantlia heretics He describes the Malaya hills and the sandal- trees which 
groAv on them, and he mentions the seipcnts by which these trees aie infested He 
then passes through Konkana, where he found 100 convents with 10,000 monks, as 
■well as hundreds of temples Both m his journey to this kmgdom from the south, 
and again on his leanng it and proceeding northward, he describes himself as 
passing thiough vast forests and desert plains infested by wild beasts and robbers 
He next comes to MahArdshtra His account of this kingdom is curious and 
interesting “ The kingdom of Mo-ho-la-tcha (Mahdrdshtra) has a circuit of about 
6,000 On the west side, its capital-® is neai a great river, — ^its circumference is 
30 Zi The soil IS rich and fertile, and pi oduces gi am m abundance The climate 
IS hot, — the manners of the people are simple and honest They are tall m stature, 
and their character proud and haughty I^Tioever confers a benefit on them may 
count on their gratitude , but he who offends them never escapes their vengeance 
If any one insults them, they nsk their hfe to m ash out the affront , if any one 
implores their aid m ebstress, they neglect all care of their personal safety to help 
him "When they have an injury to .avenge, they never fail to warn their enemy 
beforehand, after -which, each man dons his cun ass and fights, lance in hand In 
a battle they pursue those who fly, but they do not kiU those who yield themselves 
prisoners When a general has lost a battle, instead of inflicting corporal pumsh- 
ment upon him, they make hirn wear women’s clothes, and so drive him to commit 
suicide The State maintains a body of mtrepid wamors to the number of many 
hundreds Whenever they prepare for combat, they make themselves drunk with 
wane, and then any one of them would, l.ance in hand, singly defy ten thousand 
enemies If he kills .any one who happens to cross his path, the law does not 
punish him MTien the army is out on service, these wamors maich in the van, to 
the sound of drums They also make drunk hundreds of their ferocious elephants ” 
He desenbes the king as a Kshatnya named Pulakesa, and he adds that biladitya, 
the king of Kanouj, had subdued all India except this na-tion, and all his efforts 
to conquer them had failed Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 convents with 6,000 
monks , there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of different sects were 
extremely numerous 

He then crosses the Narmadd (Nerbadda) river, and comes to the kingdom of 
Barugacheva (Barygara oi Bardch) He describes the inhabitants as devoted to 
man time traflic, and as ilhteiate and deceitful There were 10 convents -with 300 
monks, and also 10 temples He next goes to Mdlwa, of which he speaks m glow- 
ing terms “ In the five Indias, there are two kingdoms where study is highly 
esteemed, — Mdlwa in the southwest, .and Magadha m the northeast ” Brahmanism 
and Buddhism seemed each to flourish Thus there were many hundreds of con- 
vents with 20,000 monks, and there were also as many temples The heretics were 
veiy numerous, especially those who rubbed then bodies with ashes (the Pdsupatas) 
He mentions a king named ^lldditya, who had reigned some 60 yeais before and 
had greatly patronised the Buddhists during his long reign of 60 years , he places 
the capital on the southeast of the nver Mahf, which seems to indicate Dhdrd 
He also mentions a city of Brahmans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahman 
who w'as deeply veised in every bianch of learning, sacred and piofane, and m his 
arrogance proclaimed himself the successor of Buddha and the guide of the igno- 


Deogiri or Paitlidn "> 
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rant He had statues carved m red sandalwood of MahcSwara, Vasudcv.a,-' NiiTil- 
yana, and Buddha, and he placed these as the four legs of his chair, until he a. as 
defeated in a puhhc disputation by a Buddhist mendicant, when he was swallowed 

up ahve by the earth opening under his feet 

He nest visits Atah (?) and Kach, in both of which Buddhism was yielding to 
Brabmainsm, and from thence he proceeds to Vallabhi He de‘-ciibcs the 
a Tfiugdom of great commerce and wealth , there wcic 100 coments with 0 000 
monks, and also many hundreds of temples and heretics of every sect Ihc kings 
were Kshatnyas, and nephews of the bihlcbtya who was mentioned aboic as a 
king of Mdlwa, the present occupier of the throne, Dhniiapatu, was also son in* 
law to the son of ^lladitya, the king of Kanonj He wus a zealous Buddhist, and 
every year held a great assembly for seven days, when he distiibutcd all kinds of 
gifts to the rehgious devotees, and then bought them back at a double price 
He next visits Anandapui a, a dependency of Malwa, — Suiaslitra, a dependency 
of Vallabhi, which possessed great wealth from its commerce, —and Gurjar.i," 
where there was only one convent, though the Hshatriya ting professed the 
Buddhist faith We next find him at Ujain, which he describes as under a Brahman 
king well versed in heretical learning, — here there had once been scores of con- 
vents, but now nearly all weie in ruins, while the temples weie numerous and 
crowded with votanes ^ Next he visits Tchi-ki-to (Chitor ?), w here Buddhism was 
similarly wanmg before Brahmamsm , hut the king though a Brahman, patronizes 
the former rehgion, — and Mahdswarapura, a thoroughly Brahmanicnl kingdom, 
which seems to have lam in the north-east of BtjputAna He then turns w cst- 
ward, and, after travelling through wild plains and danger ons dcscids, he crosses 
the river Smdhu and arrives at a kingdom of the same name He calls the capital 
Vichavapura ('’) , the king is a 6udra , there are hundieds of com cnls wnth 10,000 
monks, and there aie also 30 temples He mentions a sect of fanatics who occupied 
one side of the nver for 1,000 1% , their only profession wus murder and the tending 
of oxen the men shaved their beards and the wmmen their hair, and they wore the 
dress of Buddhist monks Hiouen Thsang regarded them as the dcgenciatc de- 
scendants of a Buddhist tribe He next visits Mulasambburu (MiiltAn ?) w here 
there were 10 convents mostly m rmns, and 8 temples, one of w hich, that of the 
Sun, was of unusual splendour The statue of the god was of puie gold, and the 
temple, from its first founding, had never ceased to lesound with continual music, 
and it was always lighted up bnlhantly at night After visiting Parvata a depen- 
dency of Cheka, we next find him at AdbyavakBa (?), with its capital Khajiswara 
(Karachi ?), which he calls a dependency of Sindh , here he notices 80 convents 
and 10 temples , among the latter he specifies a magmficent temple of Mahe&ivara, 
and he particularly mentions the number of its devotees w^ho rub themselves watb 
ashes (Pasupatas) He next visits LAngala, a dependency of Peisia, — ^where he 
finds the language somewhat different from those of India, hut the wiitten charac- 
ters were very similar Here there were 100 convents and also many hundreds of 
temples, and he again particularises one of Mahesw’ara with its Pdsupata devotees 
He then visits the unknown kingdoms of PitdsilA, Avapda, and Vaiana , in each he 
finds convents and temples, and Pasupata devotees as well as Buddhist monks, but 


So m M Julien, but probably Visudevu, le 
Knsbna This is the only allusion to Knshne 
which I have noticed in the travels Vishnu n 
mentioned under the form of Nlrdyana, hui 
most of the temples described aie those of ila- 
heawara (biva) 

“ This appears to be not Guzerdt, hut some 
temtoiy near M Irwdr, hut in these latter chap- 
ters Hiouen Thsang s distanced are frequently 
amused and erroneous, which tenders it very 
difficult to trace lus route 

It IB curious that Bhavabhiiti (who is sup- 


posed to have flourished about a d 720) places the 
scene of lus Mdlati-Mddhat a m Ujam, and one 
peculiarity of that play is “the licensed esistence 
of Bauddha ascetics, their access to the great, 
and their emplojunent as teadiers of science ’ 
(Wilsons Iltndu Theatre, 11 p 4) Although this 
faaourablo position of Buddhism could hardly 
have been actually found existing just then in 
Ujain, It cei-tainly was true of most of India at 
that tune, and its mention by Bhavabhuti is a 
strong confirmation of his supposed date 
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in Varapa most of the convents were in rums After this he chmbs a high moun- 
tain range, and leaves the boundaries of India behind him 
The lemamder of his route we need only just indicate He visits Ho-si-na 
(Ghazni ?), crosses the Hindd Kush, and comes to Anderab He then ascends the 
valleys of the affluents of the uppei part of the Oxus, as far as the snowy range 
which separates the basm of that iiver from that of the river of Ydikand Thus he 
passes through Khost, Bolor, Badakhshln, Pamii, Kdshgai, Khotan, Tukhdra and 
the desert of Makhai, and reaches China in the spring of 646 

Dining Hioucn Thsang’s stay at Kanouj and Halandahe had many disputes with 
the learned Brahmans belonging to the vaiious philosophical schools, especially the 
Sankhya and Vaiseshika , and we have some very curious accounts of some con- 
fer ences, where the paitis.ms of the rival lebgions met and discussed then different 
doctrines, and where, of course, “ the master of the law ” (to quote Hiouen Thsang’s 
Chinese title of honour) plays a very prominent pait, especially in the debates 
between the two great Buddhist sects who respectively c.alled themselves the fol- 
low’ers of “the gieater’’oi “less ti.mslntion ” (ma/id- and /nna-ydna ) Hiouen 
Thsang himself gives an account of one of these great convocations Twenty-one 
tributary kings, attended by the most learned Brahman and Buddhist teachers in 
then several kingdoms, w’eic present A monastery, and a tow'ci 100 feet high, had 
been erected on the south bank of the Ganges, in honour of a golden statue of 
Buddha The kmg had a temporary palace bmlt some three miles from the spot, 
and every day w hile the assembly lasted he escorted the st.atiie m a gr.aiid triumphal 
procession from the palace to the tower, and, after various ceremonies iq its honour, 
carried it back in the evening w ith the same pomp After a sumptuous banquet, 
before the procession icturncd, a disputation was held every day between the 
different learned Msitors, when “they discussed the most abstiact expressions and 
the most subbme pimciplcs ” Of course the Biahmans are defeated On the last 
day of the assembly, the great tow er suddenly caught fire, and at the same time an 
attempt w as made to assassinate the king The assassin, on examination, confessed 
that he had been employed by the defeated disputants, and that it was they also 
who had been the mcendiancs He adds that “ the king piimshed the chiefs of 
the conspiracy, and bamshed 500 of the Brahmans beyond the frontiers of India ’’ 
The memoir -writers give an account of a somewhat similar assembly held by the 
same king at Praydga, at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges 600,000 monks 
and laj men were present, and the festivities appear to have lasted ten w eeks It is 
a cunous illustration of the rehgious condition of Noithem India at that time, to 
find, on the first day, the installation of a statue of Buddha , on the second, that of 
an image of the Sun , and on the thud, that of an image of ISwara and similarly 
wo read that the king lavished his gifts on the Brahmans and the fliffeient heretics 
(especially the Nirgranthas), as well as on the Buddhist monks 
The first part of the second book of the Si-yu-ki gives a general account of India 
The author says that the name should be pronounced In-tou, and he denves it from 
the Sanskiit “the moon, ’’ but he also mentions the name “kingdom of the 
Brahmans,’’ which may mean Biahmdvarta^ He gives some curious details re- 
spectmg the public buildings, the household furnitme, dresses, manners, divisions 
of time, etc , and he seems to have been particularly struck wuth the minute ob- 
servances of cast He mentions the four casts, and describes the Vaisyas as mer- 


There is some confuslbn hero between the 
disciples’ memoirs and the Si yti lu The foi-raor 
make Hioueii Thsang return for a second visit to 
Isdlmda, after he has reached Sindh and the 
Paiijftb, itid thej desenbo the second visit as the 
moie imxiortant one, but the latter, by its 
silence, jiroves the erroneousntss of the double 
journey 


In his account of Kanouj, Hiouen Thsang 
mentions ti\ o temjiles of blue stone dedicated to 
the Sun and iheswara, each of winch had 1,000 
attendants, and resounded mcessantly wath songs 
and dmms 

He says that India is divided into 70 king- 
doms 
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cliimts and the Rv'idrn') n'^ neiicaUui.nl lahonii'K. , he nhn iiolicr. Ilia! th< te i .r* 
miincious mixed ciMs Like the druU.he ntm xeiv f-u..itinl.h imi.t. v iHi 
the Uuthfulucss imdlioiu'stn of the nntiuiml ( h tint It i Ih pr li < tin lutimni 
tinliou ol justice, and he menfioim four moth i of oiih'nl 'llu pr.iduK ot lh>' 
lOMd lands was dnided into foul iwitiniis the hi 1 unit to {ins th< t n ' ^ of 
thckincdom, tlu oiid supplied the fufs (i e jimiis) f.u tlv-.dli.t i of -'dt , Ih' 
tlmdnas p\en to leimeil men ami tlm foinlli \ as t^p<mhtl in lift* t> tie' 
Buddhisi nml the naiimis niehimuin al «(l- He th'-Miho. tin t<r< e > li hi 
K\ Cl Y one pO''*-cs'Cd and ( lilt i\ alt d some luTt tilt It s laittl, ami p ml put *« 

the pioducc to the ktmx, nho adiam i d tin »^t t il Jin rent it trnn .1 ttul"^ *• t'.. 

fouls of mors and on the hiohna\Mittil lln I tii" <1 no ri ht i-** for* « d 

lahoiii. but nas ohlieod to p-n rt>'isonahle n s"i ^ '1 In re v a . • uaU '.unlm 

cmplot cd in s'liardinp tin fioiitn is atnl the Kuh'’* jmi on, tin r* * '"a* It i 1 in 
lime of need 'J'lic ptiieinor", minnters, and tn.i 'otr.dt s nil n<'nt 1 a ft'-ti.n 
poition of laml, and acre supjiotle'l it« ptodin i' 

He also {TIM'S ‘-oinc ouiiotis th t ids u “-p' < tine tin' t nrii nl lit. r dure Ht' pof*!! ’ 
lailj menltoiis tn e s( KMif Os — th it of <-oiint1.. nr nt>r<h ), th it of r'n 

and (i idcs ('i/yw\f7/iiHrt in/^n), that ttf meiln nn ( ’utfn), t* i* of ri >>*i' 

(JuitnuJyn) , and that t'f nu taph%>'tt '• (tuUnittt'i n iiihui) Hi rl* rih< . fit* I' .r 
Vedas Ihouuh confuM tlK , and lu t xi'n'-’I} meiitiont flsd tJa t* n h* r f'orott hh 
knon these woiks, and taueht tin' pi'iinril ‘-ns lothitr ptipd' and < tji’ann 1 tin 
ohseinc cxpicssions 'Jlieteiin of cdtit ition luPtl till ttn' 'ml. nt vn.<!uit% ’.t 'Ti 
of n"0 lie has a short t hajitor on the f'dit*'' II tlilTi n nt pin!" .ph't d > In o' 
‘'thc> aic const auth at strife, and the nm < of their aitpr\ tli < n ion in ' "i Id. fm 
^\a■\es of the sea ” 'J lieic is one renmrl nhli pu-n •' v Im h to tin P .n-* nt Indar 
may ell seem inexpliealdc — “Speml fumtumaiii.s art i harmal v ith tin dui\ of 
cont)i{;:mng to niifiiig mcmoiahle s^iMtigs, and other., ar. appouitnl to \ riti th' 
nariativc of c^ents The iceoid of annals ami roMil t tin u c dh <1 Nliapda — ‘ th.* 
blue collection ’ In these nairatnos are nicntitmtil the pond anil evil i m nt , tin' 
cakumtics, .md also the niispiootis presnas”"* Piolubh tin ' \m r>_' r^ortldi'i 
iccoids of piodigies and omens like those quoted l>\ Lu\ , but it istiiiioiis th tt 
cveiy tiace of them sliould h ne caxitslietl from Imlm with Itiiddhism it-eli 

But the most intcicstuig of all these sjtlc lights fhrnn ii on tin s' ite of lit* r.atim* 
in Noithciri India .s that gneii bi the ncronnt in the ills, ipltw’ memoir t, of Jliom ti 
Tlisang’s studies dining his stna nt Hilhmdti It is tin re saul that, l..'sidt , tin 
difleicnt Buddhist hlstras which ho studied under the ii'iiowncl tt n la 1 1 of tin 
monastciy, he also studied the books of the Bialnimns and ospeualh tbewt.H 
entitled Ki-liin, which tionts of the Fan ohainetcis of India, tlie ornon of which is 


lost in antiquity and none know h who iiucnted them At the lommcnctnunt of 
the Kalpas, Hie king Fan (Brahma) fust explained them ami traiisimttid tlnm to 
gods .and men As these clmiactcrs were explained In Brnhina. they woie for fh it 
leasoii c.allcd “the writing of Biahnin"'' The pnmitno text was M'rj lotn% 
extending to .a million ^lokns,— this is the woik cdlcd Pi-t c-kio-la-nan (ViiUaia. 
nain), w Inch means a mnemonic lieatiscfoi the know ledge of sounds This iimnense 
w'oikwnssucccssnely nbndgcd hy Indra in 100,000 slokns, and hj a Bi ilmmn of 
Gaudhihn in the noilh of India, named the nshi Po-no-ni The Inttci rodiitcil it 
to 8,000 blokns, and “ it is this w oik which is still in nse in India " 

Ho then piocccds to gne a cunous aciount of Hus woik, wlnoli can be no other 
than the cclcbi.atcd Ashtaka of Pdpiiii It cnibiaees, lie says, two classes of words, 
ti-ycn-to mid mMnan-io, which eonespond, no ilouJit, to the tin-ant x and sup-anta 
(orieibs and nouns) of Hindu giammaiians Tlie fonnei liaic 18 toiimnations, 
which aic diiided into Pninsm.aip.ida and Atinnnepada , theie me .? numbcih with 


>« I p 12 "f p 110 Jelten 

Uiouou 'I'lisniig ssj s tlicro ii oro 47 of tlicso ■» Cf S tj nuti’8 liitrml Big \ wh 
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3 persons in each, winch thus raises the sum total of terminations to 18 (Pdn 3, 4, 
78) He then adds the example of the root him, and it is very interesting to see 
this famihai verb in its strange Chinese disguise 
“ If they msh to expicss ‘ existence,’ this word has 3 forms 

1 Po-'jio-U (lhaiatt) ‘ he is,’ 

2 Po-po-im {Ihttvatah ?) ‘ they two are,’ 

3 Po-fan-ti [hhatanU) ‘ they aie ,’ ” 

and similarly we have the forms for the second and first persons, po-j>o-sse, 2 )o- 2 w- 2 ?o 
and 2 ) 0 - 2 >o-ta , and 2 }o-i)o-lioa, 2 io- 2 fo-nno He adds that words of this class 
are employed in elegant treatises, hut arc raiely used in ordinaiy composition, — a 
remark iihich peihaps alludes to the corrupt gdthd Sanskrit which we find so often 
in Buddhist books 

He gives a similar analysis of the noun (sup-anta) and, as an example, we have a 
complete declension of Pon-lon-clui (Pin ttsJia) “ a man ” 

Such IS a brief outline of this intercstmg nairative, the importance of which, for 
a view of medimval India, can hardly be overrated Had the “ Hindii period ” been 
historical, the travels of Fa-hian and Hiouen Thsang would hai e only merited a 
passing notice, just hke that given to Ibn Batiita or Berniei in the Muhammadan 
portion , bat, in the present dearth of histoi ical matenals, these foreign visits assume 
an entirely new importance, — they are almost our only stepping-stones through a 
thousand years of fable ] 

” Tho Chine'S) author rcmarkB on this form which is no doubt tho Vaidik hJiavdmasi (Ptn 
(ulncli corresiionds to IJiaidiiias) that m tho 7 1 40), and mo ha\o thus a singular proof that 
\ edas another form often occurs, po-jpo mo sse, Hiouon Tlisang did actuallj study the Vedas 
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BOOK Y. 

FKOM THE COIVEMENCEMENT OP THE ARAB CONQUESTS TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 

CHAPTER 1. 

ARAB CONQUESTS 

t 

The attacks eitlier of Greeks or Barbarians had hitherto made 
Rise of the no impiessioH beyond the frontiers of India, and the 
religion Hmdiis might have long remained undisturbed by 
foieign intrusion, if a nevr spiiit had not been kindled in a 
nation till now as sequestered as their own 

5 The Arabs had been protected from invasion by their poverty, 

; and prevented, by the same cause, from any such united exer- 
tion as might have enabled them to carry then arms abroad 

Then countiy was composed of some mountain tracts and 
iich oases, separated or surrounded by a sandy desert, like the 
coasts and islands of a sea 

The deseit was scattered with small camps of predatory herds- 
men, who pitched their tents where they could quench their 
thirst at a well of brackish water, and diove their camels over ^ 
extensive tracts where no other anmnal could have found a sub- 
sistence The settled inhabitants, though more civilized, weie 
scaicely less simple in their habits, and weie formed into mde- 
pendent tnbes, between whom theie could be little communication 
except by lapid journeys on horseback, or tedious marches under 
the piotection of caravans 

The representative of the common ancestor of each tnbe pos- 
sessed a natural authority ovei it , but, having no support from 
any external power, he could only carry his measuies by means 
of the heads of subordinate divisions, who depended, m them 
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new spinfc seems to have agieed well with that of his countiy- 
men, for though he had hut mue followeis on his fiist militaiy 
expedition, yet befoie his death, which happened in the twenty- 
third of his mission, and the tenth aftei his flight,^ he had 
brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had commenced 
an attack on the dominions of the Roman emperor 

But it was not to a waihke spuit alone that he was mdebted 
for his popularity He was a refoimer as well as a conqueror 
His leligion was founded on the subhme theology of the Old 
Testament, and, however his moiality may appear to modern 
Cluistians, it was pure compaied with the contemporary piac- 
tice of Aiabia His law, also, which prohibited retaliation 
without the previous sanction of a tiial and sentence, was a 
bold attempt to biidle the vindictive passions of his countrymen, 
so longfosteied by the practice of piivate war 

The conveision of the Aiabs, therefdie, was probably as sin- 
cere as it was geneial , and then leligious spirit being now 
thoioughly aioused, eveiy feeling of then enthusiastic nature 
was turned into that one channel to conquer in the cause of 
God, or to die in asseiting liis unity and gieatness, was the \ v 
longing ^vlsh ofeimry Mussulman, the_ldve of^jmwex _orl spoil, 
thethhst of gloiy, and even the hopes of Pai^idise, only con- 
tiibuted to swell the tide of tins absdibmg passion 

The ciicumstanecs, both jiohtical and religious, of the neigh- 
bourmg countries, were such as to encouiage the warmest hopes 
of these fanatical adventuieis (^The Roman empire was bioken 
and dismembeied by the Baibanans , and Christiamty was 
degiaded by corruptions, anR weakened by the controversies of 
irreconcilable sects Persia was sinking in the last stage of 
internal decay, and hei cold and lifeless superstition lequiied 
only the touch of opposition to bung it to the ground ® In this 
last countiy, at least, the leligion of the Arabs must have con- 
tiibuted to their success almost as much as their arms The 
conversion of Peisia was as complete as its conquest , and, in later 
times, its example spread the religion of the Arabs among power- 
ful nations who were beyond the utmost influence of their 
power ® 

Mahomet’s attack on the Roman empiie was in the direction 

^ AD 632 ® The text refers particularly to the 

® The temporal power acquired by the Tartar nations , but Cbina, the Malay 
false prophet Mazdak, who nearly enslaved country, and the Asiatic Islands are fur- 
the king and people of Persia, shows the ther proofs of the extension of the religion 
state of religious feehng in that countiy of the Mussulmans, independent of their 
shortly before the birth of Mahomet arms 
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of Syiia j and six yeais after Ins death/ that piovmce 

and Egypt had "been subdued by his successois Bora an Afiica*^ 
and Spam® followed in succession , and, within a contuiy fiom 
the death of then founder, the Mahometans had pushed their 
conquests mto the heait of Fiance 

These extensive opeiations did not retaid their entciqiiises 
. ^ towards the East Peisia was invaded in A.T> 632 , her 

Conquest of — ' 

PeiBii foice was bioken in the gi eat battle oi Oadesia in AD 
636, and, aftei two moie battles,^^ hei goveinmcnt was entiicly 
destioyed, and Iiei king driven into exile beyond the Oxus. ^ 
At the death of the second calif, Omar,^® the whole of PeiTia 
as fai east as Heiit, neaily coextensive with the picsent king- 
dom, was annexed to the Arab empire 

In the year 650, an insuiiection in Persia induced the exiled 
^50 monarch to tiy his foitunc once raoic His attempt 
failed he was himself cut off in the neighbouihood of 
the Oxus, and the noi them fiontiei of the Aiabs was advanced 
to that iivei, including Balkh and all the countiy noith of the 
lange of Hindd Cush 


The boundary on the east was foimed by the luggcd tiact 
AD 051 which extends (north and south) from those moun- 
Extended to taius to the sea, and (east and west) from the Persian 
tue Indus desert to the Indus 

The noitliem poition of the tiact which is included in the 
blanches of Hindd Cush, and is now inhabited by the Emi5,ks 
and Hazarelis, was then known by the name of the mountains 
of Ghdr The middle part seems all to have been included m 
the mountams of Solim5,n The southern portion was known 
by the name of the mountains of Mecian 

Theie is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains 
and the sea , and the mountains of Sohmdn enclose many high- 
lymg plains, besides one tract of that description (extending 
west &om the neighbouihood of Ghazni) which neaily separates 
them from the mountains of Ghdr 


At the tune of the Mahometan invasion the mountams of 
Mecian were mhabited hy Beldches and those of Sohmdn hy 
Afghans , as is the state of things to this day. 


’ A D 638 » Fiom a d 647 to 709 

® AD 713 I 

The defeat of the Mussulmans by i 
Charles Martel took place m 732, between 1 
Poitiers and Tours ! 

'* JalMlla in A D 637, Nehdvrend in ’ 
AD 642 


'-AD 644 Hiira 23 [It may be useffft* 
to mention here that the era of the Hijra 
dates from July 15 (or 16) A d 622 , but 
as the years are lunar, n e must, in turning 
A H into A D , deduct three per cent from 
any given date ah (i e multiply it by 
97), and then add 621 5 — Ed ] 
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"Wlio "weie in possession of tlie mountains of GI 161 is not so 
ceifcain, but theie is eveiy leasou'to tliink they weie Afghans 
The othei mountains connected with Hmdii Cush, and extending 
fiom those of Gh 6 r eastward to the Indus, weie probably inhab- 
ited by Indians, descendants of the Paiopamisadse 

With lespect to the plains, if we may judge from the piesent 
state of the population, those between the Soliman and Mecidn 
mountains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats 01 Indians, 
and those m the uppei country, to the west of those mountains, 
by Peisians The fiist lecoided invasion of this unsubdued 
*'*tiact was m the year of the Hijia 44, when an Aiab force fiom 
Meiv penetrated to Cdbul, and made converts of 12,000 persons 
The pimce of C^bul, also, must have been"” maTde tributary, if 
not subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a fresh 
mvasion of his teintoiies in 62 of the TTijia^^ 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check 
they were drawn into a defide, defeated, and compelled to sur- 
render, and to purchase then freedom by an ample ransom. One 
old contempoiaiy of the prophet is said to have disdained all 
compromise, and to have fallen by the swords of the mfidels 
The disgrace was immediately revenged by the Arab governor 
of Sist^n , it was more completely efface'd m the year 80 of the 
Hijia, when Abdurrahman, governor of Khoi^san, led a laige 
army in person against Cdbul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
for him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
gieatei part of the country to submission His proceedings on 
this occasion displeased his immediate superior, Hajj^j, governor 
of Basra, so well known in Arabian history for his violence and 
cruelty, and the dread of his ultenoi proceedings drove Abdur- 
rahman mto lebelhon He took Basra, occupied Cufa, recently 
the capital, and threatened Damascus, which was then the resi- 
dence of the Calif In this stiuggle, which lasted for six years, 
he was supported by the prince of Cabul, and the inability of 
his ally to give him a secure refuge when defeated, at length 
drove him to a voluntary death 

” A D 664 {Bnggs's Fenshta, vol 1 rvlncli is rendered doubtful from the situ- 
p 4 ) ation of lus city, at a comer vrhere the 

‘■‘ad 682 (Ibid p 5 ) countries of the Paropamisan Indians, the 

Price, fiom the Klioldsat al AUibAr, Afghdhs, the Persians,! aud the Tai-tars'are 
’ vol 1 p 454 ^ closely adjoining to'-each other Itisiery 

From A.D 699 to a d 705 improbable that he ivas an Atghdn (as Cd- 

Kholdsat al AUibdi and the Td- ^ bul is never known to have b 6 en possessed 
ttlU TabaH, qudted by Pnce (>ol u pp /jby a tnbe of that nation) j and I 'should 
455 — 463) Theie are vanous opmi^s, /suppose he was a Pei sian, both from P e 
about the nation of the punce of Cdbul, ^'-.present population of his country, and 

X 
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Duimg all this time Ferislita represents the Afghans to have 
been Mussiilmans, and seems to have been led, by then own 
traditions, to beheve that they had been converted m the time 
of the prophet himself He represents them as invading the 
temtoiy of the TTmdhs as early as the year 63 of the Hijra, and 
as being ever after engaged in hostihties with the raja of Lahdr, 
until, in conjunction with the Galckars (a people on the bills east 
of the Indus), they brought him to make them a cession of terri- 
tory, and in return secretly engaged to protect him from the 
attacks of the other Mussulmans It was owing to this compact,^ 
says Ferishta, that the princes of the house of Sam^nl never m-" 
vaded the north of India, but confined their predatory excuisions 
to Sind He also mentions that the Afghans gave an asylum to 
the lemains of the Aiabs who were driven out of Sind m the 
second century of the Hijra 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion with the prophet, 
tins account does not appear improbable The Afghans, or a 
part of them, may have been early converted, although not con- 
queied until the time of Sultan Mahmdd 

In the accessible parts of their country, especially on the west, 
they may have been early reduced to submission by the Arabs ; 
but there are parts of the mountams wheie they can hardly be 
said to be entirely subdued even to this day 

We know nothing of their early rehgion, except the presump- 
tion, arising from the neighbourhood of Balkh and their con- 
nexion With Peisia, that they were worshippers of fi.re Mahom- 
etan histoiians affoid no light, owing to their confounding all 
denominations of infidels -- 


First incur The filst appearance of the Mahometans in India was 

in the year of the Hijia 44?, at the time of their first 
A D m expedition to C^bul 

Mohalib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and 


Arabia, was detached, on that occasion, from the invading aimy, 
and penetrated to Multan, from whence he brought back many 
prisoners It is piobable that his object was only to explore the 
intennechate country, and that his report was not encouiagmg 
from whatever cause, no further attempt was made on the north 
of India during the contmuance of the Arab rule 
The next invasion was of a moie permanent nature It was 


^nd^bjlho south of Persia into the country at 

Ani)“ the mouth of the Indus, then subject to a Hmdti prance, 

of Ciibiil being often men- Persian lieroes, ■without anything to lead 
) ncKl by 1' erdousl, (w no wi ote at Ghazni,) us to suppose that he belonged to another 

engaged in war and friendship with the race 
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called ^ Daliii by the Mussulmans, -wliose capital vas at A16r 
near Bakl^ar, and -who was m possession of Multan and all Sind, 
with, p^aps, the adjoimng plains of the Indus as far as the 
mountams of C^labagh His temtoiy was portioned out among 
his relations, probably on the feudal tenure still common with 
the I?4jpiits 

Arab descents on Smd by sea are mentioned as early as the 
califate of O ma r , but, if they ever took place, they were pro- 
bably piratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off the 
women of the country, whose beauty seems to have been much 
esteemed in Aiabia Seveial detachments were also sent 
through the south of Mecrdn dm-mg the leigns of the early 
califs, but seem all to have failed from the desert character of the 
country, which was that so well known, under the name of 
Gedrosia, for the sufferings of Alexander’s army 

At length, in the reign of the calif Walid, the Mussulman 
government was provoked to a more strenuous exertion An 
Arab ship having been seized at Dival oi H^wal, a seaport con- 
nected with Smd, Raja Dahir was called on for restitution He 
declined "compliance on the ground that Ddwal was not subject 
to his authority his excuse was not admitted by the Mussul- 
mans , and they sent a body of 1,000 infantry and 800 horse to 
enforce them demand This inadequate detachment having 
perished like its predecessors, Hajj^j, the governor of Basia, pre- 
pared a regular army of 6,000 men at Slfudz, and gave the com- 
mand of it to his own ne^Dhew,^^ Mohammed Casim, then not 
more than twenty years of age , and by hiin iff was con- 
ducted m safety to the walls of Dewal Casim was jno- ^ ® 
vided with catapultas and other engmes required for a siege, and 
commenced his operations by an attack on a temple' contiguous 
to the town It was a celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a high 
enclosure of hewn stone (hke those which figure in oui early 

[“AnephewofChaclijWlioestabliBhed by Captain Pottinger (p 386) extend the 
the Biahman dynasty in Sind about a h dominions of Smd to Cabul and Mdiwai , 
10 ” {Sir IT Elliot’s Anahsin Smd ] — Ed ] and those given to Captam Buines (vol 

Briggs’s ii’ei isAto, vol iv p 401, &c m p 76) add Candahitr and Canouj 
See also Captain M'Miirdo, Journal of the “ [An Arab expedit on set out from 

Royal Asiatic Society, No I p 36 Abul- Oman, ah 15 or 16, to pillage the coast of 
fazl makes Ddhir’s dominions include India, and proceeded as far as Tdna in 
Casbmir , but that country avas then m Bombay The Khalif Omar, however, 
possession of one of its gieatest rdjas , had a great dislike of naval expeditions, 
for whom, like aU considerable Hindu and discoui aged them as much as possible 
princes, his historians claim the conquest {Sii H Elliot s Ai abs in Smd ) Ed ] 
of all India Smd is almost the only Pottmger, p 388 

part of It with which they pretend to no “ [Sir H Elliot says, “cousin and son- 
connexion The native accounts quoted m-law ” — Ed ] 
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wais IB the Cainatic), an-l was occupied, in addition to tlie 
numeioiis Bramm inhabitants, by a stiong garrison of Kdjpfits 
mile Ciisim was considering the difficulties opposed to him, 
he was informed by some of his piisoners that the safety of the 
place was beheved to depend on the flag which was displayed on 
the tower of tlie temple He directed his engines against that 
sacied standard, and at last succeeded in bringing it to the 
giound, which occasioned so much dismay in the gaiiison as to 
cause the speedy fall of the place 

Casiin at first contented himself with ciicumcismg all the 
Biaiums, but, incensed at their lejection of this soit of con- 
veision, he oideied all above the ago of seventeen to be put to 
death, and all undei it, with the women, to be reduced to 
slavery Tlie fall of the temiile seems to have led to that of 
the town, and a rich booty was obtained, of which a fifth (as in 
all similai cases) was reserved foi Hajjdj, and the rest equally 
divided A son of D^lin’s who was in Ddwal, either as master 
01 as an ally, letieated, on the leduction of that city, to Biah- 
iiiandb^d, to which place, according to Ferishta, he was followed 
liy {.he conqueror, and compelled to suiiendei on terms Casim 
then adsanced on Ndidn (now Heidciiib^d^®), and thence upon 
Sehwcin, of which he undertook the siege 

Notwithstanding the natural strength of Sehw^n, it was 
evacuated at the end of seven da 3 '’S, the gaiiison fljung to a 
foiticss called Salim, which was likewise speedily i educed 

Thus fai Cdsim’s progress had met with little seiious oppo- 
sition He was now confronted by a powerful armj’- under the 
command of the i^ija’s eldest son , and his carnage cattle failing 
about the same time, he was constrained to take post, and to 
wart for leinfoi cements, and a lenewal of his equipments He 
was joined in time by 2,000^^ horse fioin Persia, and was enabled 
to lenew his operations, and to advance, though not without 
seveial indecisive combats, to the neighbouiliood of Aldi itself 
Here he found himself opposed to the idja m peison, who 
advanced to defend his capital at the head of an aimy of 50,000 
men , and, being impressed with the dangers of Ins situation, 
fiom the dispiopoition of Ins numbeis, and the impossibility of 
letieat in case of failure, he availed himself of the advantage of 
the ground, and awaited the attack of the Hindds in a strong 
position which he had chosen His prudence was seconded by 

[This IS wioiig Abaifcdil dcsciibesit the Jloyal Asiatic Society, mi vx) 30,32 
1*;, fioin Mansdia , aud Sii “ Tibikbi Hmd o Sind [His oiigmal 

1 Uiot h\es it at Helai — Ed ] numbeis have been undeiiated BeeA^iahs 

* bee CupUm M'Muido, Jowml of m iSwid, p 27 — Ed] 
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a piece of good fortune Duiing the heat of the attack which 
• was made on him, a hre-baU stinick the i^jah’s elephant, and tlie 
teiiified animal bore its mastei off the field, and could not be 
stopped until it had plunged into the neighbouring river The 
disappearance of the chief pioduced its usual effect on Asiatic 
armies, and although Ddhii, aheady wounded with an aiiow, 
mounted his hoise and lenewed the battle with unabated 
coinage, he was unable to lestoie the fortune of the day, and 
fell fightmg gallantly m the midst of the Aiabian cavalry 

The pusillanimity of the lajah’s son, who fled to Biahmanabad, 
was compensated by the masculine spirit of his widow She 
collected the lemams of the louted aim37-, put the city mto a 
postuie of defence, and maintamed it against the attacks of the 
enemy, until the failure of piovisions lendeied it impossible to 
hold out longei In this extiemity hei lesolution did not deseit 
hei, and the Rdjpfit gaiiison, inflamed by hei example, detei- 
mmed to devote themselves along with hei, aftei the mannei of 
then tube The women and childien weie first sacrificed in 
flames of then own kindling, the men bathed, and, with other 
ceiemomes, took leave of each other and of the world, the 
gates weie then thrown open, the Kdjpfits rushed out sword in 
hand, and, throwing themselves on the weapons of their enemies, 
perished to a man Those of the gaiTison who did not share in 
this act of desperation, gamed little by their prudence the city 
v^as earned by assault, and all the men in arms were slaughtered 
in the storm Then families were reduced to bondacre 

O 

One more desperate stand was made at Ashcandia,'® after 
which Multan seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
Mohametans pmsued then success unopposed, until they had 
occupied ever}'- part of the dominions of Raja Ddhn 


This battle must have taken place on 
the left hank of the Indus, though there is 
no particular account of Cdsim’s crossmg 
that n\ er He first approached the right 
oi -western bank at a iJiace called Rdwer, 
Tlie Hindus di ew up on the opposite bank, 
and many movements ueie made on both 
sides before a pa««age was effected, The 
places named on those occasions are Jfwar, 
13et, and lldwer, as above mentioned It 
seems to have been after cios'^ing that 
Cdsim drew up his army at Jehem and 
Gogaud, and before the battle he was at 
Sagdia, a dependency of Jehem These 
places are not now in the maps (TdnUii 
Mind 0 Sind) 

Bnggs’s Femlda, vol iv p 409 , 
Tod’s Rajasthan, vol i p 327 


“ Pottinger, p 390 , M'Murdo, Journal 
of the Royed Asiatic Society, Uo I p 31 
“ Ddwal was probably somewhere neai 
Kordchi, the present seaport of Sind It 
could not be at Tatta, as supposed by Fe- 
rishta, because that city, though the great 
port for the nver navigation, is inaccessible 
ii om the sea , the bar at the mouth of the 
river rendering the entrance impraticable, 
e3i.cept for flat-bottomed boats (see Captain 
lVI‘Murdo, Journal of the Royal Asiatic bo- 
cicty, p 29, and Burnes’s Ti aids, vol ui 
p 242, with the whole of his description of 
the mouths of the Indus, in Chap IV,) 
The site of Bidhmandbdd isgenerallj' sup- 
posed to be maiked by the rums close to 
the modem town of Tatta [Sir H Elliot 
considers it and Mansura to be neaily 
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Then tieatment of the coiiqueied ooimtiy sliowcd the same 
imxtme of feiocity and moderation which chaiacteimed the eaily 
conquests of the Aiahs On the fust invasion, each city nas 
called on, as the aimy appi cached, to cmbiace the IVIaliomctaii 
lehgion, 01 to pay tiihute'‘° In case of lefusal, the city was 
attacked, and if it did not capitulate, all the fighting men ncie 
put to death, and their families weic sold foi slaves Foiii cities 
held out to this extiemity, and in two of tlicin, the nuinbci of 
soldicis who weie lefused quaitei is cstirratcd at 6,000 each 
The merchants, artisans, and othci inhabitants of such places 
weie exempt horn all molestation, except .such as we must con- 
clude they suflcied when a town was stoimcd A^'hcll tiibutc 
was once agieed to, whctlici voluntaiily oi by com]iiilsion, the 
inhabitants weie entitled to all theii foimci piiMleges, including 
the flee exeicise of then leligion AAlicn a soveicign consented 
to pay tiihiite, he letaincd liis tciiitoi^’’, and only became .subject 
to the usual iclations of a tiibutary pi nice 

One que.stion i elating to toleiation seemed so nice, that Casim 
thought it necessaiy to lefci it to Aiabia In the tomis that 
weie stoimed, the temples had been lazed to thogiound, leligious 
woiship had been forbidden, and the lands and stipends of the 
Biamins had been appiopiiated to the use of the state To 
leverse these acts, when once peifoiraed, .seemed a moie diicct 
concession to idolatiy than meiely abstaining fiom mtcifeicncc, 
and Casim avowed himself unceitam what to do The answei 
was, that as the people of the towns in question had paid tiibute. 


identical with the modern Haidaidbdd 
(Ai ahs in fimd, -p 239) — Ed] (Buiues, 
vol in p 31, and the opinions of the na- 
tnes stated by Captain M'Murdo, in a note 
m the J OU 1 nalof the Royal Asiatic Society, 
No I p 28 ) Captain M'Murdo 18 singular 
in supposing it to have been situated on tho 
othei side of the present com sc of tho 
Indus, much to the north-east of Tatta , 
though this position would make it a more 
natural retreat for the son of Dihir after 
his flight from Aldr Theiewere, perhaiis, 
two diffeient places, — Brahmantlb.ld and 
Brdhmana Sehndn still retams its n.amo, 
and the ruins of Aldi (universally recog- 
nised as the ancient capital of Sind) neie 
visited by Captain Burnes, close to Bakkor 
on the Indus {Ti avels, vol iii p 76 ) 
There aie some doubts about particulai 
niaiehes of Mohammed Cifsim, esjiecially 
about the site of Sdlim, and the point 
■where he crossed the Indus , but there is 
no obscurity about his general progress 
Briggs s Fenshta, calls the scene of the 


great battle and siege A]dar , but this is 
piobiblj an enoi of the copjast for Ardi 
ailiich IS a a 0)3 common name for Aldi 
[This IS the colebiated 31 /ja “Ac 
coidiug to the oiigm.aloidinanceof Omat, 
those poisons who wcic of anj religion 
non-Mohammedan, calledZmmuf, 01 tho«e 
under piotection, were assessed wath ato- 
lei.ation or poll ta\, at the followang rates 
A person in easj^ circumstances had tojiaj 
48 dm hems a jmai, one of model ate me,uis 
24 diiihems, and one in an inferior station 
or a\ho deiiaed his subsistence from ma- 
nual labour, 12 dnrliems Women, chil- 
dien, and peisons unable to work paid 
nothing But a ceutuij had not ehpscd 
when Omar II , considering these rates too 
moderate, c.vlculated what a man could 
gain during the year and what ho could 
subsist on, and claimed all the rest, 
amounting to four 01 five dintfis, about 
two pounds a j’^eai ” [Sii H Elliot's 
Ai ahs tn Sind, p 2 ) — Ed ] 
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they Aveie entitled to all the privileges of subjects , that they 
should be allowed to lebuild then temples and peifoim then 
iites j that the land and money of the Biamins should be re- 
stoied and that till ee pel cent on the leyenue, which had been 
alloived to them by tlie Hindu goveinment, sliould be continued 
bj’ the Mussnhnan 

^ Casim himself, notwithstanding his extieme youth, seems to 
liave been pi udent and conciliating He induced seveial of the 
Hindu pinices to join -with him duiing the wai, and at the con- 
clusion he appointed the Hindu who had been Ddhu’s prime 
mmistei to the same office undei him, on the expiess giound 
that he would be best quahfied to piotect old lights, and to 
maintam estabhshed institutions^^ The Mahometan wiiters 
asseit that Cdsim had begun to plan a maich to Canouj on the 
Ganges, and an almost contempoiaij'’ histoiian’’” states that he 
had leached a place which seems to mean Oudipui , but as he 
had only 6,000 men at fiist, winch the 2,000 lecniits aftei wards 
leceived would not do moic than keep up to them oiigmal 
numbei, it is inconceivable that he should have pi ejected such an 
expedition, even if he could have left Sind without an aimy of 
occupation 

In the midst of his piojects a sudden leveise was awaiting 
him The ^rahometan histoiians concui in i elating that among 
the numerous female captives in Sind weie two daughteis of 
Eaja Dclliji, who, fiom then lank and then peisonal charms, 
weie thought woi thy of being presented to the Commander of 
the Faithful They weie accoidmgly sent to the couit and 
iiitioduced to the harem When the eldest was brought mto 
the piesence of the calif, whose curiosity had been stimulated by 
repoits of her atti actions, she burst into a flood of tears, and 
exclaimed that she was now unworthy of Ins notice, havmg been 
dishonouied by Casim before she was sent out of hei own country 
The calif was moved by her beauty, and eniaged at the insult 

TdrlJla Jhnd o Sind, Persian MS I spcecbos, and letteis asciibed to tbe pnn- 
did not see tins ■v\ork, i\lucb is in tbe cipal actors, it contains a minute and con- 
libniy at tbe India House, until tbe nai- sisteiit account of tbe tiansactions durmg 
ratne of Ctsim's militaiytiansactionsbad Mobanimcd Crfsira’s invasion, and some 
been completed It seems to bo tbe source of tbe preceding Hmdd reigns It is full 
fi om wbicb most of tbe otbei accounts aie of names of iilaces, and would throw much 
diawii In its present fonn it V as imtten bgbt on tbe geography of that period, if 
bj Mohammed *U1 Bin Hamid, in Hijra e\ammed by any person capable of ascei - 
613, A D 1216 , but it professes to be a taming tbe ancient Sansent names, so as 
translation of an Arabic v oik found in tbe to lemove tbe con uptioiis of the origmal 
jiossession of tbe GiA of Bakkar, and Arab iviitei and the translatoi, besides tbe 
tbe origmal must have been written imme innumerable errois of tbe copyist 

di itely after tbe event, as it constantly re- Tat iLliv Bind o Sind 

fei s, by name, to tbe autbofity of Imng Walld, tbe sixth calif of tbe bouse of 

vvutnesses Though loaded with tedious Ommeia 
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offeied to him by his servant , and, giving way to the first impulse 
of his lesentment, he sent ordeis that C^sim should be sewed up 
in a raw hide, and sent in that condition to Damascus When his 
ordeis weie executed, he inodueed the body to the princess, who 
was oveijoyed at the sight, and exultingly declaied to the aston- 
ished cahf that C^sim was innocent, but that she had now le- 
venged the death of her father and the niin of her family 

The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the life of 
Casim His conquests weie made over to Ins successor 
Sion ^ Temim, in the hands of whose family they remamed 
^ I till the downfall of the house of Ommeia, that is, for 
ad'^ 750 , about tliirty-six years, when by some insurrection of 
AH 132 ^v'hich we do not know the particulais, the Mussulmans 
Weie expelled by the Raj pfit tribe of Sum era, and all then Indian 
conquests restoied to the Hindiis, who retamed possession for 
nearly 500 years 

It seems extraordmary that the Arabs, who had reached to 
cwBesof Multan dui mg their first aidour for conquest and con- 
peBsSr veision should not have overrun India as easily as they 
Matoaetans Rersia, and should now allow themselves to be 

beaten out of a province where they had once a firm footing, 
but the condition of the two countries was not the same , and, 
although the proverbial riches of India, and the moflfensive 


Bngg’s Penslita, vol iv p 410 , 
A'yim, Akberi, vol h p 119 , Pottinger’s 
Tiavcls, p 389 

^ Briggs’s Fenshta, vol iv p 411 , 
A'yim Akberi, vol u p 120 Part of the 
expelled Arabs found a settlement among 
the Afghdns ( FensMdJ vol i p 7 ) 

[The account in the text is mcomplete 
The khahfs continued to send governors 
to Sind and to receive nommal submission 
until A H 257, v»hen thekhahf Mu’tamad, 
in order to divert the Sufiandes from their 
hostile designs against Irdk, confened 
upon ya’kdb ibn Laith the government of 
Sind as well as of Balkh and TukhdnsMn, 
in addition to that of Sejestdn and Kirmdn 
with which he had been already invested 
Sind soon aftemards became divided into 
tiio prmcipal states, Multdn and Man- 
sura, both of iihich attamed a high degree 
of power and prospenty the temtoiy of 
Mansuia extended from the sea to Aldr, 
I'heie that of Multdn commenced, Ibn 
Haukal (m his account of Sind, ivntten 
A H 366) states that even m the neigh- 
bouring Hindhstates the Mussulmans were 
allov ed peculiar pninleges, as the having 
moscpies, and hving under their own law s, 
etc The Ivarmathian heretics appear to 


have spread m Smd towards the close of 
the fourth century, and to have subverted 
the local government mhoth states Mah- 
mdd expelled them from Multdn and, 
perhaps, from Mansdra also {Sir II 
Mhofs Arabs in Sind ) 

Sir H EUiot, m appendix lu , shows 
that the Arabs were obliged to leave much 
of the mtemal administration, especially 
the finances, on the hands of the natives 
The ongmal conquerors received large 
tracts of land, free from aU taxes, but held 
on condition of military service , hut the 
hulk of the territory seems to have been 
held by the natives, subject to a heavy 
land tax, and there xvere many haK mde- 
pendent native chiefs The land tax and 
the jirya, were the principal sources of 
revenue The annual revenue of Sind and 
Multdn IS said to have been 11,500,000 
dtrrhems (or about £270,000,) and 150 
pounds of aloe wood The courts of law 
were purely Mohammedan, and the Kurdn 
the only law allowed For the history of 
the Arabs m Smd see Professor Dowson’s 
excellent edition of Sir H EUiot’s 
papers, m his History of India, as told by 
its oim historians, vol i — Ed ] 
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chaiacter of its inhabitants, seemeS to invite an invader, yet 
theie "were discouraging circumstances, which may not have been 
without effect on the blind zeal of the Aiabs 

In Persia, the leligion and government, though both assailed, 
afforded no support to each other The piiests of the worship- 
pers of fire aie among the most despised classes of the people 
Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or encouraging The 
powers of good and evil aie so equally matched, that the con- 
stant attention of every man is necessary to defend himself by 
pueiile ceremonies against the malignant spurts from whom 
his deity is too weak to protect him 

To the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were by 
a priesthood, the annunciation of “ one God, the most powerful 
and the most merciful,” must have appeared like a triumph of 
the good principle , and when the overthrow of a single 
monarch had destroyed the civil government in all its branches, 
there remamed no obstacle to the completion of the conquest and 
conversion of the nation 

But in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected With the government, and deeply revered by their 
countrymen, and a religion interwoven with the laws and 
manners of the people, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is jierhaps the best suited to 
allow time foi an impetuous attack to spend its foice Even the 
divisions of the Hindus were in their favour the downfall of 
one raja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
behind, and the invader dimimshed his numbers, and got further 
from his resources, without bemg able to strike a blow which 
might bung his undertaking to a conclusion 

However these considerations may have weighed with the early 
invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, 
for it IS principally to them that we must ascribe the slow pro- 
gress of the Mahometan religion in India, and the comparatively 
mdd and tolerant form which it assumed m that country 

At the time of the transactions which we are now relating, 
there, were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
the Mahometans The spirit of their government was gradually 
altered Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries, became 
politic sovereigns, more intent on the aggrandizement of then 


For a very curious companson of the Books and Religion of the Paibis, in the 

ancient and modern tenets of the magi, Ti ansactions of the Bonibatj Lita ai y (So- 

see Ml Eiskine’s Essay on the Sacied ciely, vol ii p 295 Ibid p 335 
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families than the propagation of their faith , and hy the same 
degrees they alteied fiom rude .soldieis to inagnilicent and 
luxurious piiuces^ "who had othei occupations Besides war, and 
other pleasures as attiactive as those of victory. Omar set out 
to his aimy at Jeiusalem with his aims and provisions on the 
same camel with himself, and Othman extinguished his lamp, 
when he had finished the lahouis of the day, that the public 
oil might not be expended on his enjoyments A1 Mahdi, withm 
a century fiom the last-named calif, loaded .oOO camels with ice 
and snow, and the profusion of one day of the Abbassides 
would have defiayed all the expenses of the foui first califs 
The translation of the Gieek philosophers by A1 M^mfin was an 
equally wide departure fiom the spiiit which led to the stoiy of 
the destruction of the libiaiy at Alexandria by Omai 

For these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arabs ceased 
with the transactions which we have just related, and the next 
attacks on India were made by other nations, to whose history 
we have now to turn 

When the Arabs had conqueied Peisia, as before related, 
Tartu na- their posscssions woic divided by the Oxus fiom a 
ou'rAif'si teiLitoiy to which, from that ciicumstance, they gave 
the name of Mawarau’l Nahr, liteially i?eyond River, or, as 
we translate it, Tiansoxiana This tiact was bounded on the 
north by the Jaxartes, on the west by the Caspian Sea, and on 
the east by Mount Imaus Though large portions of it aie 
desert, othei s are capable of high cultivation, and, while it was 
in the hands ot the Arabs, it seems not to have been surpassed m 
piospeiity by the nchest portions of the globe It was occupied 
jiartly by fixed inhabitants and partly by pastoral tubes Most 
of the fixed inhabitants were Persians, and all the moving 
shepherds were Tartars Such is likewise the state of things at 
present, and piobably has been fiom remote antiquity 

The gieat mfluence which the Tartars^*' of Transoxiana have 
exercised over the history of the neighbouring nations and of 
India, makes us anxious to know something of their oiigm and 
foimer state , but we soon meet with many difiiculties m 

^ See I.Mkine’s Bahei, Introduction, p ral term for a certam great tract and great 
opn Besem dies in Asm, vol assemblage of nations The word in this 

1 p 260 The language at the time of the sense is as little knoivn to the people to 
Arab conquest was Persian, of which a re- ivhom it applies as Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
marl^ble proof, dated in the year 94 of nca are to the original inhabitants of those 
e Uqra (a d 716), is given by Captam quarters of the globe , but it is equally 
{fiaveh, -vol ii pp 269, 356 ) convenient for the purpose of geneialua- 
1 use the ivords Tai Uvr and Tm iai y tion 
solely m their Euiopean sense, as a gene- 
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following np the inquiry It would he an impoitant step to 
asceitain to which of the three gieat nations whom we include 
undei the name of Taitais they belonged , but although the 
Ti^rlcs, Moguls, and Mdnchus aie. distinguished from each other 
by the decisive test of language, and though at present they aie 
each marked by other peeuliaiities, yet theie is a general 
resemblance in features and manners throughout the whole, 
which renders it difficult for a peison at a distance to draw the 
line between them , even then languages, though as different 
as Greek and Sanscrit, have the same degree of family hkeness 
with those two In making the attempt, we derive httle aid 
fiom their geographical position At present the Manchus aie 
in the east, the Moguls in the centre, and the Tuiks in the 
west, but the positions of the two last-named races have been 
partially reversed within the period of accurate history, and it 
IS impossible to say what they may have been in still eaiher 
ages The Arabs and other wandering tubes in the south of 
Asia make long journeys, foi fiesh pastures or for change of 
climate, but each has some tiact which it considers as its own, 
and many occupy the same in which they were found when first 
noticed by othei nations Not so the Tai tars, who have always 
been foimed into great monaichies, and, besides migration for 
convenience within their own hmits, have been led by ambition 
to general movements, and have been constantly expelling or sub- 
duing each other , so that they not only were continually changing 
them abodes, but forming new combinations and passing undei 
new names accoidmg to that of the hoide which had acquired a 
predominancy A tube is at one moment mentioned on the 
banks of the Wolga, and the next at the great wall of China , 
and a horde which at fiist scarcely filled a valley in the mountams 
of Altar, in a few years aftei cannot be contained in all Tartary 

It IS, therefore, as impossible to keep the eye on a particulai 
hoide, and to trace it through all this shifting and mixing, as to 
follow one emmet through the tuimoil of an ant-hill 

The Turks at present aie distinguished from the rest by their 
having the Tartar features less marked, as weU as by fairei 
complexions and more civihsed manners, and these quahties 
might afford the means of recogmsmg them at all times, if we 
could be sure that they did not owe them entuely to their 
gieatei opportunities of mtermixing with other races, and that 
the same superiority was not possessed in former times by 

■'® See Dr Pncliard on the Ethnography of Upper Asia, Ti ansactwns of the Royal 
Geogi ajfhxcal Society, vol ix 
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poitions of the other Taitars which may have then occupied the 
western teiiitoiy 

It may assist m distinguishing these races, to mention that 
the Uzbeks who now possess Tiansoxiana, the Tiucmans both on 
the Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wandering tubes of the noith 
of Peisia, and the Ottomans oi Tuiks of Constantinople, aie all 
Tim/uS, as was the gieatei pait of the aimj’" of Tameilane The 
luling tube, and the gieatei pait of the aimy of Chengiz Klidn, 
was Mogul The Taitar dynasty that now leigiis in China and 
the adjoining pait of Taitaiy is Manchh 

On the whole, I should suppose that a poition of the Tdiks 
„ , had settled m Tiansoxiana long befoie the Christian 
Transosiam tliough ofteu passcd over by armies and 

emigiations of Moguls, they have never since been expelled , and 
that they formed the bulk of the Nomadic and part of the pei- 
manent population at the time of the Aiab invasion 

The ruling tube at that time was, howevei, of much later 
arrival, they were probably Tuiks themselves, and certainly bad 
just before been incorporated Avith an assemblage, in which that 
race took the lead, and which, although it had been tiibutaiy 
to Persia only a century before,^® had since possessed an ephemeral 
empire, extendmg from the Caspian Sea and the Oxus to the 
Lake Baikal, and the mouths of the Yanisei in Siberia,'^^ and weie 
now again broken into small divisions and tributary to China 
It was fifty-five years after the final conquest of Persia, and 
five years before the occupation of Sind, that the Arabs crossed 
Arab con- the Oxus, Under Catiba, governor of Khordsan He 

quest of <2, -I TT ^ ° 

Transoaana, iirst occupicd Hisar, opposite Balkh In the course 

A D 700 712, 0,1, ’ll 

AH 87 93 01 tlie next six yeais he had taken Samarcand and 


The TUrks of Constantmople and 
Persia have so completely lost the Tartar 
features, that some physiologists have pro- 
nounced them to belong to the Caucasian 
or European, and not to the Tartar, race 
The Thrks of Bokhdrd and all Transoxiana, 
though so long settled among Persians, 
and though greatly softened m appear- 
ance, retain their original features suffi- 
ciently to be recogmsable at a glance as 
Tartars De Guignes, from the state of 
information in his time, was seldom able 
to distinguish the Tartar nation , but on 
one point he is decided and consistent, \iz 
that the Heoung-nou is another name for 
the Turks Among the Heoung-nou he 
places, without hesitation, Attila, and the 
greater part of his army Yet these 
on their appearance m Europe, 
struck as much terror from their hideous 


physiognomy and savage manners as from 
then Mctones Attila himself uas re- 
markable for these national peculianties 
(Gibbon vol ui p 35, quarto ) Another 
division of the same branch of the Heoung- 
nou had preiuously settled among the 
Persians in Transoxiana, and acquired the 
name of White Huns, from their change 
from the national comiilesion (De Gui- 
gnes, vol u pp 282, 325 ) 

The Arab and Persian Mussulmans 
always call their neighbours Tinl^, and 
(though well auare of the existence of the 
Moguls) are apt to apply the teian Tin I as 
vaguely and generally as we do Taitai 
See the whole of this subject ably dis- 
cussed m the introduction to Erskme’s 
Baho, pp xv'iu.-xxv 

De Guignes, vol n part u p 469 
Ibid pp 477, 478 Ibid p 493 
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Bokhara, overrim the country north of the Oxus, and subdued 
the kingdom of Kharizm, on the Lake of Aral and although 
his power was not introduced without a severe^ contest, often 
with doubtfuk success, against the Turks, yet in the end it was 
so well estabhshed, that by the eighth year he was ^ ^ ^^3 
able to reduce the kingdom of Ferghd,na, and extend 
his acquisitions to Mount Imaus and the Jaxartes 
The conquest of Spain took place in the same year , and the 
Arab empiie had now reached the gieatest extent to which it 
ever attamed But it had aheady shown symptoms of internal 
decay which foieboded its dismemberment at no distant period 
Even in the fiist half-centuiy of the Hijra, the muider of 
Othm^n, and the incapacity of AH led to a successful levolt, and 
the election of a calif beyond the limits of Aiabia The 
house of Ommeia, who were thus raised to the cab fate, ^ ^ 
were distuibed dmmg their lule of ninety yeais by the supposed 
lights of the posteiity of the prophet through his daughtei 
Eatima, whose claims afforded a pretext m every case of levolt 
or defection, until, in AD 753, the lebellion of the great pio- 
vmce of Khorasi,n gave the last blow to their power, and placed 
the descendants of Abb£s, the prophet’s uncle, on the throne 
Spain held out for the old dynasty, and the mtegiity of the 
empire was never restoied. 


CHAPTER II 

DYNASTIES FOKITFD AFTER THE BREAKING UP OF THE EiMPIRE 

OF THE CATIFS 

The death of H^iAn al Rashid, fifth calif of the house of Abb^s, 
was accelerated by a journey undertaken m consequence of an 
obstmate levolt of Transoxiana,^ which was quelled by soc^ 
his son, Mamdn, and the long residence of that prmce m 
Khoiasan mamtamed for a time the connexion of that piovmce 
With the empire But it was by means of a levolt of Khorasan 
that Mamim had himself been enabled to wiest the califate from 
his bi other Amin , and he had not long removed his court to 
, Baghdad, befoie Tahir, who had been the pimcipal instrument 
of his elevation, began to estabhsh his own authority m Eho- 

Now called Klifva or O'rganj 

* Price, vol u p 79 His autlionty is generally the Td} (Khi Taian 
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r£sd,n, and soon became virtually mdependent ^ Khoiasan and 
A p 820 , Tiansoxiana were nevei again umted to tbe califate , and 
the Commanders of the Faithful being not long after- 
1 h Ifr waids reduced to pageants in the hands of the Turkish 
guaids, the dissolution of the Arab empire may from that time 
be legal ded as complete'* 

The family of Tahir ruled quietly and obscuiely for upwards 
The of fifty years, when they weie^ deposed by the Sof- 
ITmsTo farides, a moie conspicuous dynasty, though of even 
shorter duration^ Yacdb, the son of Leith, the founder, was a 
872, brazier of Slstan, who first raised a revolt in his native 
Td afterwards overran all Persia to the Oxus, 

and died while on his advance against the calif m Baghdad His 
brother, Omar, was defeated and made prisoner by the Samanls , 
which put an end to the greatness of the family, though a 
A D 903 younger member maintained himself in Sistdn foi a few 
A H 290 years after the loss of their other possessions.® 

Their whole reign did not last above forty years but their 
memory must have survived m Sist^n, for at the end of half a 
A p 964, century we find that country again asserting its mdepen- 
dence under one of their descendants,® who was finally 
AH 896 subdued by Sultan Mahmlid of Ghazni, more than 100 
years after the downfall of the original dynasty ^ 

Tiie house of housc of Samani subsisted for more than 120 

sdmdnf yeais , ® and though not themselves mvaders of India, 
A p 892 999 they had more connexion than them predecessors with 
the history of that country They derive their name either fiom 
one of them ancestors, or from a town in Bokhara, or in Baikh, 


from which they drew their origin® The first of the family 
mentioned m history was already a person of consideration, when 
he attracted the notice of the Cahf Mamfin, then residing in 
Khoiasan By the directions of that prince, three of the 
AP 817 820 , S^m^ni’s sons were appomted to governments beyond 
AH 202 ..oj Oxus, and one to that of Heidt They weie 
continued under the Taherites, and retained Transoxiana after 
the fall of that dynasty, till the death of Yacfib Leith, when 
they passed the Oxus at the head of a large army of cavalry, 
probably composed of them Tfiiki subjects, made Omai Leith 
prisoner, as has been related, and took possession of all the 
A n 000 , feiTitoiy he had conquered They governed it in the 
A n *37 name, though perfectly mdependent, of the calif, until 

; Pnce, Tol u p 225 = Ibid p 155 « From A v 892, ah 279 to a d 1004, 

I Ibid p 229 s Ibid p 234 ah 395 

Ibid p 243 ’ Ibid p 282 ® Ouseley’s Ebn Haukal, p 304 
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they weie deprived of a large portion of it Tby the family of 
Bdya, called also the Deilemites, fiom the district in Mazendei^n 
in -which their founder was a fisherman on the Caspian ^ea Cut 
ofi* hy a high range of mountams from the rest of Persia, and 
piotected hy the difficulty of access, the extensive forests, and the 
unwholesome climate, M^zendeian had never been per- TheSuyades 
fectly converted, and probably never entirely subdued Deilemites 
it was the seat of constant insurrections, was often in the hands 
of woishippeis of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which 
the Deilemites rose to consequence, and at length acquiied suffi- 
cient force to wrest the western piovinces of Persia fiom the 
Samanis, to seize on Baghdad and the person of the cahf, ^ ^ 
and to rule over an extensive territory in his name for a 932-1055, 
peiiod exceedmg 100 yeais 221448 

Affcei their losses by the Deilemite conquests, the Sam^nfs, re- 
mained masters of KhoiAs^n and Transoxiana, and gave nse to 
the dynasty of Ghazni, who weie the foundeis of the Mussulman 
empire of India 

It was m the leign of Abdulmelek, the fifth piince of the 
house, of S^mim, that -^ptegin, the founder of this Aiptegfn, 
new dynasty,^ rose into importance He was a T-urki ^rhousfof 
slave, and his original duty is“said to have~been to 
amuse his mastei by tu^Iing_and tncks of legerdemain 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices" of trust on 
slaves, and Aiptegfn, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as well as integrity, lose in time to be governor of ^ 
Khoias^n On the death of his patron,^^ he was con- 250’ 
suited about the best peison of the family for a successor , and 
happemng, unluckily, to give his suffrage against Mansur, on 
whom the choice of the other chiefs had fallen, he mcuiied the 
ill-will of his soveieign, was depiived of his government, and if 
he had not displayed gieat mihtary skill m extiicating him- 
self from among his enemies, he would have lost his libeity, if 
not his life He had, however, a body of trusty adherents, 
under whose protection he made good his retieat until he found 
himself in safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the mountains of 
Solim^n The plain country, including Balkh, Heiat, and 
Sfstan, leceived the new governor, and lemamed in His rebellion 
obedience to the Samanfs, but the strong tiact between that 

D’Herbelot, article “ Alptegbin ” 305 , but it is evidently a slip, either of the 

” Price, vol 11 p 243 , De Guignes, author or the pnnter, for in the date of 
vol 11 p 155 Fenshta (vol 1 p 12) Alptegin’s death he comes ivithin a mode- 
makes his revolt a d 962, a h 351 , rate distance of the other authorities 
D’Herbelot makes his date a d 917, a h 
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and the Indus hade defiance to all their attacks , and tliough not 
all subject to Alptegin, all contiibuted to secuie Ins independence 
One histoiian states that he Avas accompanied on his letieat by a 
body of 3000 disciplined slaves or Mamluks, Avho Avould, of 
couise, be Tiiiks of his oivn oiiginal condition;^- he would 
doubtless also be accompanied and foUoumd, from time to time, 
by soldiers who had seived undei him wlien goveinoi , but it is 
piobable that the mam body of his aimy was diawn fiom the 
countiy wheie he was now established,^'^ 

The inhabitants of the cultivated coimti}’’ weie not univar- 
hke, and the Afghans of the lulls, even when their tube did 
not acknowledge his authontj^ would be alluied by his Avages 
to entei liis lanks He seems to have made no attempt to ex- 
0 T 6 fend his teiitoiy, and he died within fouiteen years 
A II SG5 w | 3 ecame independent 

Alptegin had a slaim named Sabuktegin, Avhom he had pui- 
sibiiktogfiu chased fiom a mei chant Avho bi ought him from Tiu- 
kestctn, and Avhom, by degiees, he had laiscd to so much poAvei 
and tiust, that at his death he was the efiectiAm head of his 
gOA^ernment, and m the end became liis successor. 

Most authonties asseit that Alptegin gave Sabuktegin his 
daughtei m mainage, and himself appointed him his heir,^° 
and otheis confiim the immediate succession, though not the 
pievious maiiiage 

But Feijshta’s account is, that Alptegin, dying in AD 975, 
AH 365, left a son named Isdkh, Aidiom Sabuktegin accorapamed 
to Bokhaia Isakh was then appointed by Mansdi SdmanI to be 
goA^'emoi of Ghazni, and Sabulctegin his deputy Isdkh died in 
AD 977, AH 367, Avhen Sabuktegin was acknoAvledged as his 
successor,^® and maiiied Alptegin’s daughtei,-® 


Pnee, from tlie KholoBat al Alh~ 
u p 243 

D’Heibelot, article “ Alpteghin ” 
Pnee, vol u p 244 , Feiibhta, vol i 
p 13 , De Gnignes, vol u p 156 

D’Heibelot makes it a d 964. a h 
353 

De Guignes (who quotes Abulfeda), 
vol 11 p 156 , D’Herbelot (who quotes 

Kliondemir) 

'' Piice, vol u p 277 
Biiggs’s Fenshta, vol i. p 13 
[Othei accounts make a Turk! chief 
BuILatagIn, succeed Is5kb for two years 
~Ed] V 

A story is told of Sabuktegin, while 
yet a pm ate horseman, W'hich proves the 


humanity of the histonan, if not of the 
hero One day, in hunting, he succeeded 
in i-idmg down a fawn, but vhen he vas 
carrying off his pi we in tuumph, he ob- 
seived the dam foUomng Ins liorse, and 
shomng such evident maiks of distiess, 
that he was touched with compassion, and 
at lastieleased his captive, pleasing him- 
self with the giatitude of the mothei, 
vv'hich often turned back to gaze at him as 
she went off to the foiest with hei faun 
That night the Piojihet appeared to him 
m a dieam, told bim that God had given 
him a kingdom as a rewaid foi his hu- 
mamty, and enjoined him not to foiget his 
feelings of mercy when he came to the 
eseicise of power. 
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He had scarcely time to take possession of his new kingdom 
befoie he was called on to exeit himself in its defence 


The establishment of a Mahometan government so near to 
their fiontier as that of Ghazni, must natuially have disquieted 
tJie Hindhs on the Indus, and appeals to have led to their bemg 
haiassed by frequent incursions At length Jeipal, i4ja invasion of 
of Lahdi/^ whose dominions were contiguous to those of of 
Ghazni, deteimined to become assailant in his turn He led a 
laige aimy into Laghmdn, at the mouth of the valley which ex- 
tends from Pdshawer to Cabul, and was there met by Sabuktegin ^ 
While the armies were watching a favouiable opportumty for 
engagmg, they weie assailed by a fuiious^tempest of wind, ram, 
and thunder, which was ascubed to supernatmal causes, and so 
disHeai*tened'~the Indians, natuqally mpie sensible td'cbld and"wet 
than'theil~antagomsts, that J eipal was mduced to make proposals 
of “an* accoTmuddation’^Sabuktegin i^^ot at first disposed to 
heaiken td*"linn , but, bemg made aware of the consequence of 


diivmg Hindds to despair, he at length consented to tieat, and 
surrendered fifty 
laige sum of money 

When he found himself again m safety, he refused to fulfil this 
pait of his agreement, and even thiew the messengers sent to 
demand the execution of it into piisop 

Sabuktegin was not likely to submit to such an msult and 
bleach of faith he again assembled his tioops, and le- -Hindiicon- 
commenced hismaich towards the Indus, while Jeipal 
called m the assistance of the lajas of Delhi, Ajmir, Calmjar, and 
Canouj, and advanced to Laghman with an army of 100,000 
hoise, and a prodigious number of foot soldieis Sabuktegin 
ascended a height to view the enemy, and beheld the whole plain 
coveied with then mnumeiable host, but he was nowise dismayed 
at the piospect , and, relying on the couiage and discipline of his 

From this time forward my principal mini, translated by the Eev J Reynolds, 
'dependence will be on Ferishta, a Persian (London, 1858,) but it adds little to Fe- 
histonan, who long resided m India, and rishta — Ed ] 

iviote in the end of the sixteenth century, “ [AVe learn from Albiruni that a dy- 
a history of all the Mahometan dynasties nasty of Hindu Inugs reigned in Kdbul 
in that country down to his own time I dunng the tenth centmy , a Brahman 
think myself fortunate m having the guid- named Samand (Samanta) was one of the 
ance of an author so much superior to most first Some of his successors seem to 
of his class in Asia AA^herethe natuie of have been Rdjputs, and to have possessed 
my nanative admitted of it, I have often Ldhdr as well as Kabul Jaipdl and his 
used the very expressions of Fenshta, son Anangapdl were m aU probability 
which, in Colonel Brigg’s translation, it Edjplit kings of Delhi, who had annexed 
w^ould be difficult to improve [For Sa- Lsllidr to then dommions, after Kdbul was 
buktagm’s reign, and the first 20 years of seized by the Muhammadans The name 
that of Mahmud, we have also the contem- Samanta appears on Anangap^l’s corns See 
porary work of A1 Utbi, the Kitab i Ya- Mr Thomas, Joum MAS, vol ix — Ed ] 


elepliants, and engaged to pay a 

Kepelled 
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own troops, lie commenced the attack Avith an assurance of victoiy / 

He fiist piessed one point of the Indian aimy with a constant 
succession of chaiges by fiesli bodies of cavalry; and when he 
found them begin to waver, he oideied a general assault along the 
whole line, the Indians at once gave way, and weie pursued, 
with a dreadful slaughtei, to the Indus Sabuktegin found a 
Defeated ricli plunder in then camp, and levied heavy contiibu- 
tions on the suiioundmg districts He also took possession of the 
countiy up to the Indus, and left an officer with 10,000 lioise, as 
^ns~governor of Pdshawer ^he Afghans and Khiljls'® of Lagh- 
m£n immediately tendeied then allegiance, and furnished useful 
lecruits to his army^^ After these expeditions, he employed 
himself m settling his own dominions (which now extended on 
the west to beyond Candahd,r); when an opportunity presented 
itself of promoting his own aggiandwement by a timely interpo- 
sition in favoui of his nominal sovereign 

Nlih or Hoali (the seventh of the S^md,nl kings) had been dnven 


Sabuktegin from IBokh^r^, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
Stotofe® invasion of B6gia Khd-n, king of the Hoeikd Taitais, 
eutern who at that time possessed almost all Tai taiy beyond 
Iinaus, as fai east as China The fortunate sickness, 
AH dss retieat, and death of B6gi4 Khdn lestoied Nfih to his 
throne An attempt he soon after made to pumsh the disaflection 
shown by his goveinoi of Khoidsin, during Ins misfortunes, drove 
that chief into an alhance with F^ik, anothei noble of Boldidrd,, 
whose turbulence makes a conspicuous flguie foi a long period in 
the latter days of the S£md,iils, and the confederates, moie anxious 
about then own inteiests than the safety of the state, called in 
the aid of tlie Deilemite prince who ruled in the adjoining 
provinces of Persia, and was well disposed to extend Ins dominions 
by promoting dissensions among his neighbours To resist this 
powerful combination, Huh had lecouise to Sabuktegin, and that 
leadei marched towards Bokhdrd. at the head of Ins aimy, moi e 
on the footing of an ally than a subject He had stipulated, on 
the pietext of his infirmities, that he should not dismount at the 


meeting , but he no sooner came in sight of his sovereign, than 


The Khiljis, or Khaljis, are a Tartar 
tribe, part of which, in the tenth centuiy 
was still near the source of the Jaxartes’, 
but of which a portion had even then been 
long settled between Sistdn and India (i e 
m the Afghdn country) In the tenth 
century they stiU spoke Tdrki. They 
seem very early to have been closely 
connected with the Afghans, with whom 
tneir name is almost invanably associated 


(For their ongmal stock and lesidence in 
Tartary, see De Guignes, vol in p 
note , D’Herbelot, article “ Khaladj , ” 
Ebn Haukal, p 209 , and for their abode 
m the Afghin country. Ibid p 207 This 
last author aviote between ad 902 and 
AD 968) 

Briggs’s Ferishia, vol i pp 15-19 
“ De Guignes, vol u p 157 , Price, 
vol u p 247 
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With Mani'hi, who was biought in peison against hini, he with- 
held all appeal ance of concession, and remained in full prepara- 
tion foi defence, when some disputes and jealousies afc couit 
led to the dethi onement and hlindmg of Mansur, and the eleva- 
tion of Abdulmahk as the instrument of Faik On this, Mahmhd 
oideied the name of the S^manis to be left out of the 

A.l> 999, 

public piayeis , took possession of Khorasan m his own 
name, and, havmg soon aftei leceived an investituie 

' ' ^ his incle- 

ifiom the calif (the dispensei of powers which he himself pendence 
no longei enjoyed), he declaied himself an independent sovereign, 
and fiist assumed the tjtle of Sultan, since so general amono- 
Mahometan pimces ^ 

riak Khan, not to be shut out of his shaie of the spoil, ad- 
vanced on Bokhaii,, undei pietence of suppoitmg Abdulmahk , 
and, taking possession of all Transoxiana, put an end to the 
dynasty of Sam^ni, after it had reigned foi more than 120 years 

Mahmhd, now secuie in the possession of his dominions, had 
it almost m his oivn choice in which diiection he should extend 
them The kingdoms on the west, so attractive fiom then con- 
nexion with the Mahometan leligion and then ancient lenown, 
weie m such a state of weakness and disoider that a laige poition 
ultimately fell into his hands without an effort, and the ease with 
which the rest was subdued by the Seljiiks, who were once his 
subjects, showed how little obstiuction there was to his advancing 
his fiontiei to the Hellespont 

But the^ undisco vei ed regions of India piesented a wider field ' 
foi lomantic enterpiise The gieat extend of .that .-favoured 
countiy, the_iumouis of its accumulated tieasures, the feitility '■ 
of the soil, and the peculiaiity of its pioductions, raised it mto 
a land of fable, in which the_ sunoundmg nations might indulge I 
their imagmations without contiol The adventures to be ' 
expected in such- a country derived fiesh lustre fiom then being 
the means of extending the Mahometan faith, the establishment 
of which among a new people was in those times the most 
glorious exploit that a king oi conqueroi could achieve 

These views made the livelier impiessiom on Malimfid, from 
his fiist experience in arms having been gained in a wai with 
Hindus , and weie seconded by his natural disposition, even at 
that time liable to be dazzled by the prospect of a rich field for 
plunder 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with I'lak Khan, 


- Though not before adopted by the Mussulmans, it is an old Arabic word for a king 
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leaving him in possession of Tiansoxiana, cemented fhe alliance 
by a maiiiage "witli the daughtei of that piince , and^ having 
quelled an uisuiiection of a repiesentative of the SoiTaiideSj” uho 
had been toleiated in a soit of independence in Sistan, and uhoin, 
on a subsequent lebellion/ he seized andiinpiisoned, he pioceeded 
on his fiist invasion of India 

Thiee centuries and a half had elapsed since the conquest of 
Persia b}' the Mussulmans ivhen he set out on this ex- 
pedition He left Gliazni with 10,000 chosen hoise, 
tn and was met by his fathei’s old antagonist, Jeipdl, of 
Lahdi, in the neighbouihood of Peshawei Ho totalh’ defeated 
him, took him piisonei, and jnnsued his inaich to Batmda, 
beyond the Satlaj He stomied and plundeicd that ]>lace 
and then leturned with the iich spoils of the camp and countiy 
to Ghazni He leleased the Hindd piisoneis foi a lansoni, on 
the laja’s lenewing his pi onuses of tiibutc, but put some 
Afghans who had jomed them to death Jeipal, on rctuniing 
fiom his captivity, worn out by lepeated di’^astei'^, and perhaps 
constiained by some superstition of his subjects, made ovei his 
crown to his son Amang Pal, and mounting a pyie winch ho 
had oideied to be constmeted, set it on file witli his own hands, 
and peiished m the flames Anang Pal was tme to his father’s 


Second engagements , but the laja of Bliatia, a dependency of 
expedition, qjj southein Side of Multan, lefused to pay 

his shaie of the tribute, and lesolutelj* opposed the Sultan, who 
went against him m. peison He was diiven, fii'st from a well- 
defended intrenchment then from his piincipal fortiess, and at 
la 30 '’^ destioyed lumself in the thickets of the Indus, wheie 
he had fled foi concealment, and wheie many of his 
followers fell m endeavouiing to levenge his death. 

Mahmuds next expedition was to 1 educe his dependent, the 
eoSi^oii. chief of Multan,® who, though a Mussulman, 

A.H.cob had 1 enounced his allegiance, and had fonned a close 
alhance w ith A uaug Hi 

* Aoo™ -^^Tned ^Ed ] sealsin, tvhen the rivers of the Panjali, 

s ^ j f though not all fordable, -would offer httle 

a a seems formerly to have been obstroction to cavalry 

a place or mom consequence th-’nit=situa- « His name iva« Abul F-ith Lddi, and 

sort or Q^srt rrould promise he -was grandson of Hamid Khan Lddi, 

qOloQsi Tad to nave been the who had joined the enemies of his faith 

wi. “ Ldhdr alternately for a cession of the provinces of Slultdn 
tiilfv V 't^ok his and Laghman, and who submitted to Sa- 

f lip Aue battle of Peshawer was on buktegm aftei his victory overthe Hmdus 

llahmud would [Abffl Path was a Karmathian herebc 
ai-inaa toward the end of the cold He promised to abjure bis errors — Ed ] 
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The tribes of the mlmntams being piobably not sufBcientl 
subdued to allow of a*dnect march from Ghazni to Multan, tl 
laja was able to mteipose between Mahmhd and his ally Ti 
aimies met somewheie near Pdshawer, when the i4ja was route( 
puisued to Sodia (near Vazii^bad), on the Acesines, and corr 
polled to take lefuge in Cashmir Mahmhd then laid siege t 
Multan at the end of seven days, he accepted the sub- ^ ^ jogg ! 
mission of the chief, together with a contiibution , and ^ ^ 3®'* I 
returned to Ghazni | 

He was'^led to giant these favourable terms in consequencij 
of intelligence that had reached him of a foirmdable inyasionori 
invasion of his dominions by the aimies of Ilak Khan 
Though so closely connected with him, the Taitar '! 

pimce had been^ temjited, by observing his exclusive attentior| 
to India, to hope for an easy conquest of Khor^san, and had 
sent one army to Herat and another to Balkh, to take possession 
But he had formed a wiong estimate of the vigour of hi? 
opponent, who committed the charge of his teiritones on the 
Indus to Sdwuk, oi Shk Pal, a converted Hindh, and turning, 
by rapid marches, towards Khoras^n, soon forced I'lak Khan’j 
seneials to retire to their ovm side of the Oxus 

riak Kh^n was now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
assistance to Kadr Kh4n of Khdten, who maiched to join hi." ' 
with 50,000 men Thus strengthened, Ilak Khan did not hesi 
tate to cioss the Oxus, and Avas met by Mahmhd, near Bu-Ikl 
On this occasion he brought 500 elephants into the field, am 
contrived, by his judicious ariangements, that they should n^- 
be hable to derange his own line, while they should produce thei 
full efiect • on the men and horses of the enemy, unaccustomed 
to their huge bulk and stiange appearance. Accordingly tl|' 
mere sight of them checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge 
on which the elephants advanced, and at once pushed into ti 
midst of the enemy, dispersing, overthrowing, and tramph'j 
under foot whatever was opposed to them , it is said that Mf 
infid’s own elhphant caught up the standard-bearer of IlakJ[D- 
and tossed him aloft with his tiunk, m sight of the Taitar kll 
and his terrified fellow soldiers Before this disorder could ' 
recovered, the armies closed, and so rapid and couiageous 
the onset of the Ghaznevites, that the Tartars gave way on 
sides, and weie driven with a prodigious slaughter from 
the field of battle ^ a h sg 

Ilak Khan escaped across the Oxus, with a few attend? 

’ Fensh^a De Guignes D’Heibelot 
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Defeated by 
I Mahmtid 


and never again attempted p make head against 
Mahmiid 

The Sultan was at first disposed to puisne the enemy , but the 
Ldvance of Avmter compelled him to abandon this design , and 
jhe did not regain his capital without the loss of some hundieds 
'of men and hoises by the mclemency of the season 

Meanwhile Sfik Pal had revolted and relapsed into idolatiy 
iMahmud came unexpectedly upon him, and, making him pnsoner, 
jeonfined Inm m a foit for life 

< Mahmfid had been pievented, by the invasion of I'lak Khan 
|from resenting the opposition which he had met ivith fiom 
Unang Pal As he was now at Icisuic to attend to Indian 
affairs, he assembled a laige aimy, and set out in the spring of 
AD. 1008, to resume his opeiations against the id]a 
I But Anang P£1 had not been insensible to the iisk to vhicli 
^Fourth he was exposed He had sent ambassadois to the Hindu 
^D^ioos, pieces far and neai, pointing out to them the dangei 
I AH 399 which all were thicatened by the piogiess of the 

^ Mahometans, and the necessity of an immediate combination to 
prevent the total destiuction of then leligion and independence 
His arguments, which weie piobably in accoi dance wnth their 
own pievious feelings, made an nnpiession on those to whom they 
were addiessed the iciias of Ujein, Gwulidi, Calinjer, Canouj, 
Delhi, and Ajmir, entered into a confedeiacy , and, imiting their 
'Dfeisive forces, advanced into the Paniab, with the laigest army 
battle taken the field !Mahmud was alarmed 

it this unexpected display of foice, and, instead of meeting the 
danger with his usual alaenty, he halted in the pieience of the 
3nemy, and took up a position neai Peshdwei, in which he 
emamed on the defensive Duiing his inaction the hostile aimy 
laily mci eased the Dindfi women sold then jewels, melted 
town their golden ornaments, and sent then contributions fidm 
distance, to furnish resouices foi this holy wai , and the Gak- 
irs and othei wai like tribes joining then armj’', they suiiounded 
e ^i^om^ns, who weie obhged to intiench then camp But 
^|imfid, though somewhat disconceited, was fai fiom havmg 
>st his courage , and, wishing to profit by the strength of his 
isition, he sent out a strong body of ai chers to pi ovoke an attack 
. his mtrenchments The result was different from his expec- 
^jions the archers were at once repulsed by the Gakkais, who, 
tigpite of the presence and exertions of the king, followed them 
so closely, that a numerous body o:’ those mountaineers, baie- 
^ded and bare-footed, variously and strangely armed, passed 
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tlie intrenchments on both flanks, and, falling in with astonishing I 
fuiy among the cavalry, pioceeded, -with their swoids and knives,! 
to cut down and mam both horse and iidei, until, almost in the I 
twinkling of an eye, between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans had I 
fallen victims to then savage impetuosity ® | 

The attacks, however, giadually abated, and Mahmhd at | 
length discovered that the elephant of his antagomst, who had 
advanced to piofit by the confusion, had taken flight at the 
flights of airows,® and had turned and fled fiom the field This^ 
incident struck a terror into the enemy , the Hmdus, thinking 
themselves deserted by then geneial, first slackened then efibits, 
and at last gave way and dispersed Mahmud took immediate 
advantage of their confusion, and, sending out 10,000 chosen 
men in pursuit of them, destioyed double that number of his 
enemies before they reached a place of safety 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmhd allowed the In- 
dians no time to le-assemble he followed them into the Panjab,"^ 
and soon found them so efiectually dispersed, that he Tempioof 
had time to execute one of those schemes of plunder in 
which he seems to have taken so much dehght It was directed 
against Nagaicdt, a fortified temple on a mountain connected 
with the lower lange of Himalaya This edifice, as it deiived 
peculiar sanctity from a natural flame which issued fiom the 
ground within its precincts, was enriched by the ofifeimgs of a 
long -succession of Hindd princes, and was hkewise the depository 
of most of the wealth of the neiglibouihood , so that, according 
to Feiisht^jit contained a greater quantity of gold, silvei, pie- 
ciou° i and pearls, than ever was collected in the royal 
.j- ot any piince on earth ' 

Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to 
any assailant , but the gairison had been drawn off in the late 
great effort, and Mahmiid, on approaching the walls, found 
them lined by a crowd of defenceless pi rests, who called loudly 
for quarter, and offered unqualified submission Then teims 
were gladly acceded to, and the conquer oi, entering with tho 
principal officers of his couit and household, took possession of 


® Price, vol u p 234 
® In the ongiiial this is “cannon and 
musquetry , ” and although Coloned Briggs 
finds a most ingenious solution, which, by 
a slight change of the diaciitical points in 
the Persian, turns these woids mto “naph- 
tha halls and aiiows,” yet he is staggered 
by the agi cement of all the MSS , anVl 
suspects an anachromsm m the author I 


have adopted the simplest explanation 
[Col Briggs m his Persian test reads na/t 
u khadang, instead of top u tvfang, and 
Sir H EUiot approves the correction See 
Historians of India, note'R p 340 But 
Fenshta has a similar anachronism aftei - 
wards, v hen he makes Pnthn i Kfi i speak of 
hispiyadalia-l topchimbis letter to Shah U 
ud din (Persian text, p 101, 1 8 — Ed ] 
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}heir accumulated treasuies 700 000 jgolden dlndrs, 700 mans 
)f gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 
, mans of unwrouglit silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, 
includmg peails, coials, diamonds, and rubies, collected since 
R^ja BMma, in the Hindd heroic ages, aie said to have fallen 
.at once into his hands 

With this vast booty Mahmud returned to Ghazni, and next 
year celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to the 
' people the spoils of India, set forth in all then magnificence on 
golden thrones and tables of the jnecious metals The festival 
was held on a spacious plain and lasted three days , sumptuous 
banquets were provided for the spectators, alms were liberally 
distributed among the poor, and splendid presents weie bestowed 
on persons distmguished for their lank, merits, or sanctity 

In AH 401, he went in person against the strong country of 
A^D 1010 ^ Ghdr, in the mountams east of Heriit It was inha- 
bited by the J\fgh4ns, of the tube of Sfii, had been 
early converted, and was completely reduced under the califs 
in AH 111 The chief had occupied an unassailable position, 
but was drawn out by a pretended flight (an operation which, 
though it seems so dangerous, yet, m the hands of histonans, 
appears never to fail), and being entirely defeated, swallowed 
poison His name was Mohammed Stir, and the conquest of 
his country is the more i emarkable, as it was by his descendants 
that the house of Ghazni was overthrown 

In the course of the next year but one, the mountainous 
country of Jurjistd,n, or Ghiijistdn, which lies on the upper 
course of the river Murgh^b, adjoining to Gh6i, was reduced 
by Mahmud’s generals 

It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahmud 
'o^Schtioa Grhdr, for, in the same year (a d 1010, A H 401), he 
to India again turned to India which seems to have been the 
business of his life took Multan, and brought Ablil Fath Lodi 
prisoner to Ghazni 

^-Jn-the next year he made an expedition of unusual length to 


There are many sorts of man the 
smallest, that of Arabia, is 2 lbs , the com- 
monest, that of Tabriz, is 11 lbs The In- 
.chan man is 80 lbs (Bnggs’s note on 
Ferishta, vol i p 48 ) 

“ The name of this tract contmually 
occurs m connection with Ghdr and the 
leighbourmg countries Its position ap- 
lears from Ebn Haukal (jOuseleij's Bbn 
'^{aulMlf pp 213, 221, 225), it is \ery 
) i 


often mistaken by European i\ liters for 
Georgia , and D’Herbelot, under this im- 
pression, derives the title of the pnnce 
bvhich, fiom the defective wilting of the 
Persians, is made by different authors Sdr, 
Shdr, Tshdr, and Nishdi) from the Rus- 
sian czar, or from Ciesar 
I [Ferishta adds that he killed many 
qf the Karmathians and other heretics — 
Ed] 
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Tanesar, not far fiom tlie Jumna, wheie he plundeied the temple' 
(a veiy holy one), sacked the town, and returned with 
an incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before cnptMeof 
the Tudian princes could assemble to oppose him Tan&ar 

Nothing remarkable occuiied in the next three years, except 
two predatory expeditions to Cashmli , in returnmg 
from the last of which the aimy was misled, and, the e^^peditions 
season being far advanced, many lives were lost the only 
wondei is, that two invasions of so inaccessible a country should , 
have been attended with so few disasters 


These insignificant tiansactions were succeeded by an expe- 
dition which, as it extended Mahmud’s dominions to conquest of 
the Caspian Sea, may be reckoned among the most Transoxiana 
important of his reign Ilak Khin was now dead, and his 
successor, Toghdn Khan, was engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the Khitan Tartar s,^^ which chiefly raged to the east of 
Imaus The opening thus left in Tiansoxiana did not escape 
Mahmtid, nor was he so absorbed in his Indian wars as to 
neglect so great an acquisition 

Samaicand and Bokhara seem to have been occupied without 
opposition , and the resistance which was offered in Khd- j, i, joio, 
nzm did not long delay the conquest of that country ^ ° 

The great scale of these operations seems to have enlarged 
Mahmfid’s views, even in his designs on India, for, Ninth exjie- 
quitting the Panj^b, which had hitherto been his oidi- India 
nary field of action, he resolved on his next campaign to move 
direct to the Ganges, and open a way foi himself or his sue? 
cessois into the heart of Hiudostan His preparations were 
commensurate to his design He assembled an army which 
Ferishta reckons at 100,000 hoise, and 20,000 foot, and which 
was drawn from all paits of his dominions, more especially from 
those recently conqueied , a prudent policy, whereby he at once 
removed the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left 
behind, and attached it to his service by a share of the plunder 


of India / ^ 

UUY'l.V 

From A D 1012 to 1025 (De Guignes, ' 
vol u p 31 ) 

“ No previous expedition in the direc- 
tion of the Oxus IS mentioned by any his- 
tonan after the battle i\ith Flak Khdn in 
A D 1006 , and Fenshta asenbes tins in- 
vasion to the resentment of Mdliimid at 
the murder of the king of Kb^n/m, vbo 
was manned to bis daughter , but D’Hei- 
belot (art Mahmoud) and De Guignes 


r. r 

(who quotes Ablilfedd, vol u p 166) 
assei t as positively that it w as to put down 
a rebellion , and as Ferishta himself al- 
ludes to an application to the caM foi an 
Older for the surrender of Samarcand in 
AD 1012, it IS not improbable that Mah- 
mdd may have employed that year in the 
conquest of Transoxiana, especially as 
theie IS no mention of hisbemg then per- 
sonally engaged m any other expedition 
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He liad to underi^ke a’ march of thie'e months, across seven 
A D loir, groa-t riversfi^d into a counti^itheito nnexploied, and 
A H 108 ’ seems toifiive concerted liis expedition Avith his usual 
judgment and infplmation ife set out from Pdsh^lwer, and, 
passmg near CasMnii^ept close to the mountains, where the 
iiveis aie most (^^;^ros 3 e^, until he passed the Jumna, when 
he turned towards Wte'-SQuthl and unexpectedly piesented him- 
self hefoie the gieat capitahof Canouj 

It is difficult to conjectuie the local or other ciicumstances 
cmowj which tended so gieatly to enuch and embellish this 
city The dominions of the laja weie not moie extensive than 
those of his neighbours, noi does he exhibit any supeiiority of 
powei in their recorded wais or alliances , jmt Hindd and Maho- 
metan writeis vie with each othei in extolling the splendour of 
his couil), and the magmficence of his capital , and the impiession 
made by its stately appearance on the aimy of Mahmhd is pai- 
ticulaily noticed by Feiishta 

The raja was taken entirely unprepared, and was so conscious 
of his helpless situation, that he came out with his family, and 
gave himself up to Mahmud The friendship thus inauspiciously 
commenced appears to have been sincere and permanent the 
Sultan left Canouj uninjured at the end of three days, and re- 
turned some years after, in the hope of assistmg the rAja against 
a confederacy which had been formed to pumsh his alhance with 
the common enemy of his nation 

No such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the most cele- 
brated seats of the Hindu religion. During a halt of twenty days 
the city was given up to plunder, the idols were broken, and the 
temples profaned The excesses of the troops led to a &e in the 
city, and the effects of this conflagration were added to its othei 
calamities It is said by some, that Mahmiid was unable to destroy 
the temples on account of their sohdity Less zealous Mahometans 
relate that he spared them on account of their beauty All agree 
that he was struck with the highest admiration of the buildings 
which he saw at Mattra, and it is not improbable that the im- 
piession they made on him gave the first impulse to his own 
undertakings of the same natuie^® 

A Hindu "wnter, among other extra- posing him emperor of all India , and Ebn 
Tagant piaises (Colonel Tod, vol u p 7), Haukal, a century before Mahnuld, men- 
says the walls were thirty nules round , a tions Canouj as the chief city of India 
Mussulman (Major Rennell, p 54 ) asserts {Ouseley’s Ebn Haulal, p 9 ) 
that it contained 30,000 shops for the sale • The following e^raet has been pre- 

of bltel leaf Some Mahometan writers served of a letter from Mahmiid to the 
pay the rdja the usual compliment of sup- * Governor of Ghazni — “ Here there are a 
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This expedition was attended with some circumstances moie 
than usually tragical At Mahawan, near Mattia, the ia]a had 
submitted, and had^ been tayouiably receive^ 7 ^ 1 ien''a''quaiiel 
accidentally breaking put between the soldieis of the two paities, 
tEe^indus weie massacied and diiven into the river, and the laja, 
conggiving himself 'be traypd;idestroyed his wife and childien, and 
then made away with himself 

At Muiy''’afbei a desperate resistance, pait of the Hajpdt 
gairison rushed out between the breaches on the enemy, while 
the lest dashed themselves to pieces fiom the woiks, or burned 
themselves with their wives and children m their houses , so that 
not one of the whole body suivived Various other towns 
were leduced, and much country laid waste , and the king 
letumed to Grha^nf, loaded with spoil, and accompanied by 5,300 * 

piisoneis^^ 

Havmg now learned the way into the interior, Mahmdd made 
two subsequent marches mto India at long mtervals xenth 
fioiQ. the piesent the first was to the lelief of the laja of 
Canouj, who had been cut off befoie the Sultan arrived, 
b}’’ the i£ja of Cdbnjer in Bunddlcand, against whom a.h us ' 
Mahmud next turned his arms, but made no permanent a d 1023, 
impression, eithei in this 01 a subsequent campaign ^ ° 

On the first of these expeditions an event occuiied which had 
moie peimanent effects than all the Sultan’s gieat vie- Permanent 
tones Jeip 5 ,l II, who had succeeded Anang Pal in or-th^Pan- 
the goveinment of Labor, seems, after some misnuder- 
standings at the time of his accession, to have lived on good 
teims with Malirndd On this occasion, his lU destiny led him 
to oppose that prince’s maich to Canouj The results weie, the 
annexation of Lahoi and its teriitory to Ghazni the first in- 
stance of a peimanent gainson on the east of the Indus, and the 
foundation of the future Mahometan empue m India 

thousand edifices as firm as the faith ofr Hou] at the beginning of the periodical 
the faithful, most of them of marble, be-j lams, and carried on all his subsequent 
Bides innumerable temples noris ithkelyj movements m the midst of nvers during 
that this city has attained its piesent con-, Jthat season It is probable he ivould go to 
dition but at the expense of many millions P^shdiver before the snow set in above the 
of deenars , nor could such another be * passes, and would pass the Indus eaily m 
constructed under a penod of two cen-’ i November His marches aie still worse 
tunes ” (Anyys’s jPcris/iid, vol 1 p 58 ) | cletaded He goes fiist to Canou], then 

The whole of this expedition IS mdis- lhack to Mirat, and then back agam to 
tmctly related by Ferishta He copies the I Mattra There is no clue to his route, ad- 
Persian writers, who, adverting to the sea-' Wancmg or retiring, he probably came 
sons m then- ovra country, make Mahmiid jdown by Mirat, but it is quite uncertain 
begin his march m spring Had he done ulow he returned For a good discussion 
BO, he need not have gone so high in seaich p his marches, see JBii d’s Ilxstory of Guja- 
of fords , but he would have reached Ca- Introduction, p 31 
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After tills, Mahmiid’s attention was diawn to Transoxiana 
iDio 24 marched tliitliei in peison, ciuslied a revolt, and 
AH 415 ’ subsequently returned to Ghazni 

Since his gieat expedition to Canouj, Mahmdd seems to have 
lost all taste for predatoiy incuisions, and the invasions last 
mentioned weie scaicely the result of choice. He_ seems, at 
*this time, to have once more called up his eneigy,and deteimiM 
on a 'final effoit which should tiansmit his name to posteiity 
among the gieatest scourges of idolatiy, if not the gieatest pio- 
moters of IsMm 

This was his expedition to S6mni.t, which is celebrated, 
T^veifth wheiever theie is a Mu.ssulman, as the model of a leli- 

expedition 

fa6nmijt gious luvasion 

Simnat was a temple of great sanctity, situated neai’ the 
southern extiemity of the peninsula of GuzeiAt^® Though now 
chiefly known m India from the histoiy of Mahmud’s exploit, it 
seems, at the time we are writing of, to have been the iichest and 
most frequented, as well as most famous, place of worship m the 
country 

To reach this place, Mahmud, besides a long march thiough 
inhabited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles bioad, of 
loose sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with 
very little forage foi hoises 

To cross this with an aimy, even into a fiiendly country, 
would be an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the piesentday: 
to cioss it foi the fiist time, with the chance of meetmEr an 
hostile aimy on the edge, lequued an extiaoichnaiy share of skill, 
no less than enteipiise 

The army moved fiom Ghazni in September, AD 1024, and 
A D 1024 , reached Multi,n in October The Sultan had collected 
AH. 415 20,000 camels for caiiying supplies, besides enjoining 

his troops to provide themselves, as fai as they could, with 
forage, watei, and piovisions The number of his army is not 
given It is said to have been accompanied by a crowd of 


Called by the natives Sdretb and Kdt- 
tiwar 

' It IS said tbatfrom 200,000 to 300,000 

votaries used to attend tbis temple during 
eclipses , that 2,000 villages had been 
granted by difierent pnnces to mmutain 
its estabbshments , that there were 2,000 
pnests, 500 dancmg women, and 300 mu- 
sicians attached to the temple , that the 
cham supportmgthebell which worshippers 
strike dunng prayer weighed 200 mans of 


gold , and that the idol was washed daily 
‘with water brought from the Ganges, a 
distance of 1,000 miles The last state- 
ment IS not improbable from present prac- 
tices The numbers, as in all cases m 
Asiatic wiiteis, must be considered as in- 
defimte The value of the cham, if m 
Tabriz! mans (as was probably ^mtended), 
would be above 100,000^, and if m Arab 
mans, under 2,000Z 
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volunteeis, chiefly from beyond the Oxus, attracted by love 
of adventuie and hopes of plunder, at least as much as by leh- 
gious zeal 

As soon as hehad completed his arrangements for the march 
he crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his 
Tootmg bn the cultfrated part of Tndia near Ajmir The Kindhs, 
it they weie awaie of the storm that was gathermg, weie not 
prepaied for i ts b uistmg on a point "that" "sdeinedrisb well 
protected,^and,the laja of ^Ajinir had.no lesouice but in flight 
His country was ravaged, and his town, which had been aban- 
doned by the mhabitants, was given up to plundei , but the hiU 
foit, which commands it, held out, and as it was not Mahmhd’s 
object to engage m sieges, he proceeded on his journey, which 
was now an easy one , his route probably lying along the plain 
between the Aravalli mountams and the deseit Almost the 
fiist place he came to m Guzei£t was the capital, Anhalw^ra, 
where his appeal ance was so sudden that the raja, though one 
of the gieatest princes in India, was constramed to abandon it 
with precipitation 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest, Mahmlid 
puisued his march to S6mn£t, and at length leached that great 
object of his exeitions He found the temple situated on a 
peninsula connected with the mam land by a fortifled isthmus, 
the battlements of which were manned in eveiy point, and from 
whence issued a herald, who brought him defiance and thieats 
of destiuction in the name of the god Little moved by these 
menaces, Mahmud bi ought foiward his archeis, and soon cleared 
the walls of their defendeis, who now crowded to the temple, 
and, prostrating themselves befoie the idol, called on him with 
teais for help But Eajputs are as easily excited as dispirited, 
and hearing the shouts of " Allah Akbar ' ” from the Mussul- 
mans, who had already begun to mount the walls, they burned 
back to their defence, and made so gallant a lesistance that the 
Mussulmans weie unable to letam then footmg, and were driven 
fiom the place with loss 

The next day brought a still more signal repulse A general 
assault was ordeied, but, as fast as the Mussulmans scaled the 
walls, they were hurled down headlong by the besieged, who 
seemed resolved to defend the place to the last 

On the third day the princes of the neighbouihood, who had 
assembled to rescue the temple, presented themselves in order 

Fensbta reckons the volunteers at 30,000 (Briggs, vol i p 68 ) 
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of 'battle, and compelled MalimM to relinquish the attack, and 
move in person against his new enemy 

The battle raged with gieat fuiy, and victoiy was already 
doubtful, when the lAja of AnhalwAia aiiived witli a strong lem- 
foicement to the Hindds This unexpected addition to then 
enemies so dispuited the Mussulmans that they began to waver, 
when Mahmud, who had prostiated Inmsclf to imploie the Divine 
assistance, leaped upon his house, and cheered his tioops %\'it]i 
^ such energy, that, ashamed to abandon a lang under whom 
they had so often fought and bled, they, with one accord, gave 
^a loud shout, and rushed forwards witli an impetuosity winch 
could no longer be 'snthstood Five thousand Hiudfis lay 
dead after the charge , and so complete was the rout of then 
aimy, that the gaiiison gave up all hopes of further defence, 
and bieakmg out to the number of 4,000 men, made their way 
to then boats, and, though not Aiuthout consideiablc loss, suc- 
ceeded m escaping b}’' sea 

Mahmtid entered the temple, and was stiuck with the gran- 
deur of the edifice, the lofty roof of which was suppoi ted by 
fifty-six pillars curiously carv’ed and iichly ornamented with 
precious stones The external light was excluded, but the 
temple was illuminated by a lamp Avhich hung down in the 
centre from a golden charn Fayrng the entrance was SomnAt, 
aiyi^'five yards high, of which two were buried in the ground 
Mahmfid instantly ordered the image to be destroyed , when 
the Brahmins of the temple threw themselves before him, and 
offered an enormous lansom if he would spare their deity 
Mahmfid hesitated, and Ins courtiers hastened to offer the 
advice which they knew would be acceptable, but Malimfid, 
after a moment’s pause, exclaimed that he would rather be re- 
membered as the bleaker than the seUei of idols, and struck the 
image with his mace Drs example was instantaneously fol- 
lowed, and the image, which was ho llow , burst vnth the blows, 
and poured foith a quantity of diamonds and other jewels which 
had been ^concealed m it;L_fli§t_amply repaid Mahmud foi tlTe 
saciifice of the lansom^ ^wo pieces of this idol weie^”sent 
to Mecca, and Medina, and two to Ghazni, where one was to be 
seen at the palace, and one at the public mosque, as late as when 
Feiishta wrote his histoiy 

The above is Fenshta’s account, and stone (Professor Wilson, Asiatic Be- 
might be true of some idol m the temple, searches, vol svii p 194, etc ) [Professor 
but the real object of wc^rship at Sdmnjlt Wilson subsequently traced the story to 
was not an image but a simple cylinder of its earliest mention m Abulfeda m the 
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The treasure taken on this occasion exceeded all former cap- 
tures, but even the Asiatic historians aie tried of enumerating 
the mans of gold and jewels 

Meanwhile the r^ja of -Anhalwd,ra had taken lefuge ih''Gundaba 
a fort which was considered to be piotecfced by the sea Mahmiic 
ascei tamed it to be accessible, though not without danger, whei 
the tide was low, entered the^vatei at the head of his troops, anc 
earned the place by assault, but failed to capture the i£ja 

Mahmhd, thus victorious, returned to Anhalw^ra, where n 
IS probable that he passed the lamy season, and so Maiimtid 
much was he pleased with the mildness of the climate *1^ “ 
and the beauty and fertility of the country, that he 
entertained thoughts of transfeiiing his capital thither (foi 
some years' at least), and of makmg it a new point of depar- 
tme for further conquests He appears, mdeed, at this tim( 
to have been elated with his success, and to have meditated 
the formation of a fleet, and the accomplishment of a vanetj 
of magnificent piojects His visions, however, were m a dif- 
ferent spmt from those of Alexander, and were not directed 
to the glory of exjiloring the ocean, but the acquisition of th( 
jewels of Ceylon and the gold mines of Pegu Mature reflec- 
tion concurred with the advice of his mmisters in mducmg 
him to give up those schemes , and as the laja still kept at £ 
distance, and refused submission, he looked around for a fil 
person whom he might mvest with the government, and or 
whom he could rely for the payment of a tribute He flxed 
his eyes on a man of the ancient royal family who had letued 
from the world, and embraced the life of an anchoret, and 
whom he probably thought moie likely than any other to le- 
mam m submission and dependence 

There was another pretender of the same family, whom 
Mahmiid thought it necessary to secure m his camp, and 
whom, when he was about to leave Guzerdt, the new laja 


com men cement of the IStli century That 
iviiter describes it as five cubits high, two 
of which are set in the ground, and it is 
destroyed by a fire lighted round it to split 
the hardness of the stone Every subse- 
quent author adds something to the ac- 
count, until it reaches the exaggerations 
in Ferishta, whence it has been copied 
(vith further embellishments by Dow’s 
unfaithful translation) mto our common 
histones See Asiatic Journal, 1843 — 
Ed] 

“ The person selected is said to have 


been a descendant of Dtfbishhm, an an- 
cient Hindu idja, so called by the Per- 
sians, to u hom his name is familiar as the 
prmce by whose orders the fables of Pdpay 
were composed Ferishta calls both the 
pretenders m the following story by the 
name of their supposed ancestor , but 
they probably were representatives of the 
family of Ch^wara, to whom the father of 
the reignmgrifja of the family of Chdllika 
had succeeded through the female hne 
{Bird' s Mir dti, Ahmedi,^ 142, and IPocf’s 
Bdjasthdn, vol i p 197 ) 
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earnestly entieated to have delivered to him as the only means 
of giving stability to his throne Mahmiid, who, it seems, had 
admitted the piisoner mto his presence, was very unwiUmg 
to give him up to his enemy, and he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to do so by the argument of his ministei, that it was 
" not necessaiy to have compassion on a pagan idolater His 
lepugnance was no doubt increased by the behef that he was 
consigning the prisoner to certain death , but the ascetic was 
too pious to shed human blood, and mildly oidered a dark pit 
to be dug under his own throne, in which Ins enemy was to 
b jigei out the days that nature had assigned to him A. foi tu- 
nate revolution, however, reveised the destiny of the parties, 
and consigned the anchoret to the dungeon which he had him- 
self prepaied 

Mahmdd, havmg by this time passed upwards of a year 
Distresses m ju Guzcrat, began to think of returning to his own 
tortum™ dominions. He found that the route by which he 
had advanced was occupied by a great army under the laja of 
Ajmir and the fugitive r^ja of jAnhalwara His own force 
was 1 educed by the casualties of war and climate, and he felt 
that even a victory, unless complete, would be total rum to an 
army whose further march lay through a desert He therefore 
determin(?d to tiy a new road by the sands to the east of Smd 
The hot season must have been advanced when he set out, and 
the suffenugs of his followers, owing to want of water and 
foi age, were severe from the ffist, but all their other miseries 
were thiown into the shade by those of three days, during which 
they were misled by then guides, and wandered, without relief, 
through the worst part of the desert then tlmst became intoler- 
able from the toil of their march on a burning sand and under a 
scorching sun, and the extremity of then distress drove them to 
acts of fury that heightened the calamity The guides weie 
toitured, and weie beheved to have confessed that they w-eie 
piiests m disguise, who had devoted themselves to avenge the 
disgiace of Somnat despair seized on every breast many pei- 
ished miserably , some died isb^mg mad , and it was thought to 
be no less than a miraculous interposition of Providence which 
guided them at last to a lake or pool of water. 

Tills story is chiefly taken from embellished it, it is by no means impro- 
D Herbelot, and Bird’s translation of the bable m itself, and is too tnie a picture of 

l\iirdti Ahmedi,” whose nairatives are the hypocritical humanity of a Hmdd 
more consistent than that m Fenshta pnest m power to have been mvented by 
When stripped of some wonderful crrcum- a Mahometan author, 
stances with which the histonans have 
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At length, they airived at Multan,^ and from thence pioceeded 
to GhaCTii 

Mahmiid allowed himself no repose after all that he had en- 
dmed He returned to Multan befoie the end of the yeai, to 
chastise a body of Jats in the Jnnd mountains who had molested 
his aimy on its march fiom Somnat These maraudeis took 
refuge m the islands enclosed by the smallei channels of the 
Indus, which aie often not foidable, and wheie they might 
elude puisuit by sbiftmg from island to island Mahmiid, who 
was on his guard agamst this expedient, had piovided him- 
self with boats, and was thus able not only to tiansport his own 
tioops acioss the channel, but to cut off the commumcations 
of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had m their pos- 
session, and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, and make 
piisoneis of the women and childien 

[One historian states that on his way \ these penods are inconsistent with the 
through Sind he placed a Muhammadan dates m Ferishta, which are as follows — 
chief m possession of Mansiira, as the yviarch from Multdn, October, ad 1024, 
former occupant had abjured Islamism , — ah 415, return to Ghazni, ad 1026, 
probably thus expelling the Karmathian \ a H 417 ® The return must have taken 
or Sfimra ruler there, as he had done 'im \ place before the rmddle of the year, as 
Multdn The Snmras recovered thpir Mahmdd’s suffenngs m the desert would 
power under his Successors {Sti S not have happened in the ramy season, 
Elliot' s Ai abs tn Sind, 192) — Ed] I and, moreover, as no time woidd be left 
“ It seems surpiismg, when we lead of for the expedition agamst the Jats, which 
aU these suffenngs, that Mahmud shoulli took place m the same year The two 
neither m gomg norreturmng have avadea years and a half, therefore, could only be 
himself of the easy and safe passage alonb ' made up by supposmg Ferishta to have 
the banks of the Indus, with which he j made a slip m ascnbmgMahmiid’s return 
could not fail to be well acquainted, botn , to a D 1026, mstead of A D 1027 but 
by the accounts of Mohammed Cdsim’a ad 1027 appears, by his own account, to 
expedition, and by the neighbourhood ofl have been employed m an expedition 
the Afgh-ins So unaccountable is the) agamst the Seljdks (Briggs, vol i p 83 ) 
neglect of this route, that we are led to \ Supposmg Mahmud to have lemained 
think that some physical obstacles may \, foi two years m Guzerdt, it would be 
then have essted winch have now ceased \' difficult to explam how he kept up his 
to operate It seems certain that the Rm, 1 communications with Ghazni , as well as 
which IS now a haid desert in the dry to account for his maction durmg so long 
season, and a salt marsh m the rams, was a period, in which not a march nor a trans- 
formerly a part of the sea The traditions action of any kind is recorded 
of seaports on the north of Cach, and the I have endeavoured to reconcile this 

discovery of ships m the Rm, appear tcv^ account, which is entirely on Fenshta’s 
put tins question beyond a doubt , while'^Aauthoiity, with the size of the river and 
the rapidity of the changes which have w the geography of the neighbourhood His 
taken place under our own eyes prepaie ^ own description gives an idea of a regular 
us to believe that stdl greater may have > naval armament and a sea-fight, Mah- 
occurredm the 800 years that have elapsed^^mdd, he says, had 1,400 boats bmlt for 
smce the taking of Sdmnjit (See Bui nes’s^Sthe occasion, each capable of contaming 
Travels, vol in p 309) I suppose Mah--^ twenty-five aichers and fire-ball men, and 
mdd’s expedition to Sdmndt to have occu- armed with spikes m a peculiar manner 
pied more than a year and a half, i e from ^The enemy had a fleet of 4,000, and some 
October oi November, 1024, to Apiil or, Nsay 8,000, boats, and a desperate conflict 
May, 1026 Fenshta says it occupied tivos^ook place , yet Mahmfid’s boats must 
years and a half, and Pnce, m one place,^have been constructed after his return 
two years and a half, and, m another^ 3durmg the present year, and the moun- 
more than three (Vol u p 291 ) But Aameers coiild scarcely have possessed a 

z 2 
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Tills "WS/S tli6 l 3 /str of IVfailiin.'ud. s ©xpoditions to India His 
liirstreToit activity was soon called foitli in another diiection, for 
S'®®'*' the Tdrki tribe of Seljuk, whose growth he had in- 
cautiously favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to 
be restrained by his local governors , and he was obliged to move 
Suppressed in pcisou agamst them He defeated them in a great 
battle, and compelled them, for a time, to return to 
their lespect foi his authority 

This success was now followed by anothei of greater conse- 
Conqiiest of quence, which raised Mahmdd’s power to its highest 
mSm pitch of elevation The origin of the family of Buya, or 
the Deilemites, has aheady been mentioned They subsequently 
divided into thiee branches, and, aftei vaiious changes, one 
blanch remained in possession of Persian Iiak, extending fiom 
the frontier of Khor^san, westward to the mountams of Kui- 
distin, beyond Hamad^Ln The chief of this branch had died 
about the time of Mahmud’s accession, leaving his dominions 
under the legency of his widow, and the Sultan was at fiist 
disposed to take advantage of the circumstance He was dis- 
armed by a letter from the regent, who told him that she might 
have feaied him when her warlike husband was alive, but now 
felt secure in the conviction that he was too generous to attack 
a defenceless woman, and too wise to risk his gloiy in a contest 
wheie no addition to it could be gained^® 

If Mahmdd evei evinced this magnammity towards the w idow, 
it was not extended to her son This young man’s reign was a 
contmued scene of misgoveinment , and the rebellions it at last 
engendered either obliged him (as some state) to solicit the in- 
tervention of Mahmdd, or enabled that monarch to interfere 
unsolicited, and to turn the distracted state of the kingdom to 
his own profit He mvaded Ii^k, and ungenerously, if not 
perfidiously, seized the person of the piince, who had trusted 
himself m his camp before Bei He then took possession of 
the whole temtoiy , and, having been opposed at Isfahan and 
Cazvin, he punished their resistance by putting to death some 
thousands of the inhabitants of each city 
These tiansactions, which leave so great astam on the memory 
Hw death of Malimfid, weie the last acts of his leign He was 
talcen ill soon after his return to his capital, and died at Ghazni 
on the 20th of Apnl, a.d 1030 

Luge flotilla I question if 1,000 boats D’Herbelot Pnce Gibbon 

couldnon be collected on then bole of the D’Herbelot, art Mabrndd, p 521 

indu^ and tbe rn ers connected nntb it See also tbe art Magdeddulat 

Biiggs^ Heiis/ifo, Yol 1 pp 82, 83 Biiggs, vol. 1 p 84 , Pnce, 'vol n 

oee p 319 p 294 
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Shortly befoie liis death he commanded all the most cost 
_ his treasures to be displayed* before him , and, after ^ ^ 
long contemplating them, he is said to have shed teais ^ ^ 
at the thought that he was so soon to lose them It is remarked 
that, after this fond parting with lus tieasures, he distiibuted no 
portion of them among those aiound him, to whom also he was 
about to bid faiewell 

Thus died Mahmud, certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
own time, and consideied b}’' the Mahometans among andcharac- 
the gieatest of any age Though some of his qualities 
have been oveiiated, he appeals on the whole to have deseived 
his leputation Prudence, activity, and enteipiise he possessed 
m the highest degiee, and the good order which he pieserved 
m his extensive dominions duimg his fiequent absences is a 
pi oof of his talents for government The extent itself of those 
dommions does httle towaids estabhshing his abihty, foi the 
state of the suiioundiug countiies afiorded a field for wider 
ambition than he attempted to mdulge and the speedy disso- 
lution of his empire pievents oui foimmg a lugh opinion of 
the wisdom employed in constiucting it Even his Indian 
operations, for which §,U othei objects weie resigned, aie so far 
fiom displaying any signs of system or combmation, that then 
desultory and inconclusive natuie would lead us to deny him a 
compiehensive mtellect, unless we suppose its lange to have 
been conti acted by the sordid passions of his heart 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal government 
no laws or institutions aie referred, by tiadition, to him 

The real source of his gloiy lay m his combimng the quahties 
of a wamoi and a conq ueror, with a zeal for the encouiagement 
of hter^ture^ and the arts, which was laie in his time, and has 
not yet been surpassed His hberahty m those lespects is en- 
hanced by his habitual economy He founded a umversity m 
Ghazni, with a vast collection of curious books m various lan- 
guages, and a museum of natural curiosities He appropriated 
a large sum of money for the maintenance of tins establishment, 
besides a permanent fund for allowances to professors and to 
students He also set aside a sum^ nearly equal to 10,000Z a 
year, for pensions to learned men , and showed so much munifi- 
cence to individuals of eminence, that his capital exhibited a 

^ It was probably this anecdote that covetousness with the Asiatics) were still 
suggested to Sddl a story which he relates entire, and gazed eagerly from then 
in the “ Grulistdn ” A certam person, he sockets, as if they were msatiable and m> 
says, saw Sultdn Mahmud (then long dead) destructible, like the passion which ani- 
in a dream His body was reduced to a mated them 
bare skeleton , but his eyes (the organs of ^ Briggs’s Fenshta, vol i p 60 
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gieatei assemblage of literary genius than any otlier monarcli 

in Asia has ever been able to pioduce 

Of the many names that adorned his coui’t, few are laiown in 
Euiope TJnsuii may be mentioned as the fiist instance, in Asia, 
of a man raised to high lank and title for poetical merit alone, 
but it IS to Ferdousi that we must asciibe the univeisal reputation 
of Mahmhd as a patron of poetiy, and it is to him, also, that 
his countiy is indebted foi a laige poition of hei poetical fame 
The histoiy of this poet thiows a strong light on Mahmhd's 
literaiy aidour, and is impioved ui inteiest as well as authen- 
ticity by its incidental disclosuie of the conqueioi’s chaiacter- 
istic foible Peiceivmg that the ancient lenown of Peisia was 
on the point of being extinguished, ovung to the bigotiy of his 
piedecessorSj Mahmhd eailj^ held out lewaids to any one who 
would embody m an histoiical poem the achievements of her 
kings and heioes, jirevious to the Mahometan conquest Dakfkf, 
a great poet of the day, whom he had fiist engaged m this under- 
taking, was assassinated by a seivant, befoie he had finished 
moie than one thousand couplets , wlien the fame of Mahmhd’s 
hbeiality foitunately atti acted Feidousi to his coui-t By him 
was this gieat woik completed, and in such a manner, that, 
although so obsolete as to leqime a glossary, it is still the most 
popular of all books among his countiymen, and is admned 
even by European leadeis foi the spiiit and fiie of some pas- 
sages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeiic simplicity and 
grandeur that peivade the whole A lemarkable featuie in this 
poem (peihaps an indication of the taste of the age) is the 
fondness for ancient Peisian words, and the studious i ejection 
of Arabic It is said, though not, peihaps, quite correctly, that 
not one exclusively Aiabic woid is to be found in the sixty 
thousand couplets The poem was fiiom time to time lecited to 
the Sultan, who hstened to it with delight, and showed his 
gratitude by gifts to the poet, but when the whole Was con- 
cluded, after thirty years of labour, as Ferdousi himself assures 
us, the reward was entirely dispiopoitioned to the gieatness of 


^ The first encouragers of Persian lite- 
rature appear to have been the Sdmdnis 
The TdrilM Tahmi, a celebrated his- 
torical work, was translated into Persian 
from Arabic by the vizir of one of the 
kings of that race, m a D 946 , and 
Rddeki, the earliest of the Persian poets, 
received 80,000 dirhems fiom another of 
those princes for a moial work founded 
on Pilpay’s fables The Bfiyas, or Deile- 


mites, are mentioned by Gibbon as re- 
vivers of the language and genius of 
Peisia, but it is to Sultifn Mahmud that 
she is indebted for the full expansion of 
her national hteiature 

Colonel Kennedy, from Daulat Shdh, 
Transactions of the Bomhay Liter ary So- 
ciety, vol n p 75 , where, also, 'is the 
authority for the present to Rhdeki 
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the work^® Feidousl rejected what was offered, withdrew in 
indignation to his native city of Tus, launched a bitter satire 
at Malrmtid, and held himself piepaied to fly fiom that monarch’s 
domimons, if it weie necessaiy, to shnu the effects of his re- 
venge But Mahmdd magnanimously forgot the satire, while 
he remembered the great epic, and sent so ample a remuneia- 
tion to the poet as would have sui passed his highest expecta- 
tions But his bounty came too late, and the treasure entered 
one door of Ferdousfs house as his bier was borne out of 
another His daughtei at fiist rejected the untimely gift , by 
the persuasion of Mahmud, she at length accepted it, and laid 
it out on an embankment, to affoid a supply of water to the 
city where her fathei had been bom, and to which he was always 
much attached The satne, however, has survived It is to it we 
owe the knowledge of Mahmtid’s base birth , and to it, beyond 
doubt, IS to be asciibed the pieservation of the memory of his 
avaiice, which would otherwise long ago have been foigotten"^^ 
Mahmdd’s taste for aichitecture, whether engendeied, or only 
developed, by what he witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, dis- 
played itself in full peifection after his letum fiom that expe- 
dition He then founded the mosque called "the Cejestial- 
Biide,” which, in that age, was the wonder of the 'East It was 
built of marble and gramte, of such beauty as to strike every 
beholder with astonishment,^® and was fuimshed with iich car- 
pets, candelabias, and other ornaments of silver and gold It 
IS piobable, from the supenoiity long possessed by Tudian 
architects, that the novelty and elegance of the design had 
even a greater effect than the materials, m commanding so 
much admuation When the nobihty of Ghazni, says Ferishta, 
(from whom most of the above is transcribed,) saw the taste of 
the monarch evince itself in architecture, they vied with each 
other in the magnificence of them private palaces, as well as 
in public buildmgs, which they laised for the embellishment of 
the city Thus, m a short time, the capital was ornamented 
with mosques, poiches, fountains, reseivoirs, aqueducts, and 
cisterns, beyond every city in the East 

The story told is, that MaTimM had have thought that he would improve their 
promised a dirhem for every verse , and value by olFermg a premium on their 
that, although he had meant golden dir- number 

hems, the sight of the sum was too much , D’Herbelot , Kennedy on Persian 
foi his covetous nature, and he changed Literature, Bombay Transactions , Mal- 
the payment mto silver dirhems , but colm’s Persia, Introduction to ShahnsC- 
Mahmdd had too much prudence to have meh, Oi lental Magazine, vol vi 
promised an unlimited sum for verses, Fenshta 

even of Ferdousi’s, and too much taste to 
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All -wiiteis attest the magnihcence of iMalimfurs coin t, which 
exhibited the solemnity of that of the cnlij^, togothci nith <i]l 
the pomp and splcndoui whicli they had bon owed fioin the 
0-1 eat king; so that when to all this wc add the gieat scale of 
liis expeditions, and the high cfjuiplllel^{^s of Ins ai lines, no 
must accede to the assertion of Ins Insioiian, that if he was 
lapacious in acquiiing wealth, he was nnii vailed in the jiidgnicnt 
and giandeur with nhicli he knew how to expend it 

As aval ICO is the gicat iin]iutation against ?.Iahin«d in the 
East, so IS bigotiy among Euiopcan ni iters The fiist of thc-'C 
chaiges is established by facts the oihci seems the lesult of a 
misconception Jiraliindd earned on nai with tlic infidels be- 
canse it was a soince of gam, ami, in his day, the gi oatost 
souice of gloiy lie piofesscd, and piohably felt, like other 
Mussulmans, an aident nish foi the piopagatton of liis faitli , 
hut he nevci saciificcd the leavSt of Ins inteicsts for the accom- 
plishment of that object, and he even seems to ha\e been pci- 
fectly indiffeient to It, when he might ha\c attained it without 
loss One province, pcimanently occupied, would lia\o clone 
moie foi conveision than all his inioads, Aihicli only haidencd 
the heaits of tlic Hindus against a icbgion which pinscnted 
itself in such a foim 

Even wheie he had possession he showed but little ^'cal Far 
from foicing conveisious like I\Io]iammcd Ciisim wc do not 
lieai that m his long lesidence m Gu/cidt, oi his occupation of 
Ldhdr, he evei made a conveit at all His only ally (the ra]a 
of Canouj) w^as an unconveited Hindu His tiansactions wnth 
the raja of Lcihdi w’^eie guided entiiely by policy, without 
reference to lehgion, and when he placed a Hindu devotee on 
the thione of Guzerdt, Ins tliouglits must have been otheiwnse 
dnected than to the means of piopagating Iskiin 

It IS nowheie asseited that he evei put a Hindu to death 
except m battle, or in the stonn of a foit His onlj' massacies 
tveie among his hiotlier Mussulmans in Peisia Even they 
were owing to the spiiit of the age, not of the individual, 
ind smk into msignificance, if compaied with those of Chen- 
pz Khan, who was not a Mussulman, and is eulogized by 
me of oui most hbeial histoiians as a model of philosophical 
Toleration 

Peihaps the most odious tiait of his leligious wars is given 
incidentally by a Mahometan author, quoted in Piice, who 
states that such was the multitude of captives biought fi.om 
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India, that a purchaser could not he found for a slave at four 
shillings and sevenpence a head 

The Mahometan histoiians are so far fiom giving him credit 
for a bhnd attachment to the faith, that they chaige him with 
^^pticism, and say that he rejected all testimony, and piofessed 
ins doubts of a future state and tlie end of the story, as they re- 
late it, increases its probability , for, as if he felt that he had gone 
too far, he afterwards announced that the Piopliet had appeared 
to him in a dieam, and m one short sentence had removed all his 
doubts and objections ^ 

It IS, however, certain that he was most attentive to the forms 
of his religion He always evinced the strongest attachment to 
the orthodox cahf, and rejected aU offers from his Egyptian 
rival Though he discouraged lebgious enthusiasts and ascetics, 
he showed great reverence for men of real sanctity 

Hardly one battle of importance is described m which he did 
not hneel down in prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
his aims 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
the occasion, he does not seem to have been cruel We hear of 
none of the tragedies and atrocities m his court and family which 
are so common in those of othei despots No inhuman punish- 
ments are recorded , and rebels, even when they are persons who 
had been pardoned and trusted, never suffer anything worse than 
impijsonment 

Mahmud was about the middle size , athletic, and well-propor- 
tioned in his Jimbs, but disfigured with the smaU-pox to a degree 
that was a constant souice of mortification to him in his youth, 
until it stimulated him to exertion, from a desire that the bad 
ampression made by" his appearance might be effaced by the 
lustre of his actions ^ 

[A1 Utbi says (p 462) that, after the 
ninth expedition, the nuinber of slaves 
was so great that the pnce of each never 
exceeded from two to ten dirhems at the 
utmost — Ed ] 

[A1 Utbi, however (pp 438-444), re- 
presents him as a zealous upholder of 
orthodox Muhammadamsm m opposition 
to the heretical sects of the Karmathians, 

Bdtmians, etc — Ed ] 

[The Fditimite Khabf Moizz founded 
Cairo about a d 972, and his second suc- 
cessor, the celebrated Hdkim, ruled from 
996 to 1021 Durmg his reign, the Mu- 
hammadan world was kept m a contmual 
ferment — ^Ed ] 


See a letter from Aurangzib, m the 
Asiatic Register for 1801, p 92 

A story is told of him m Fenshta 
and m the “ Kauzat us Safi,” that puts his 
zeal for religion m anew light A citizen 
of Nishipl^ was brought before him on 
an accusation of heresy “ 0 Fing,” said 
he, “I am rich, but I am noheietic , can 
you not take my propei ty without mjur- 
ing my reputation * ” The king heard 
his proposal with great good humour, 
took the bribe, and gave him a certificate 
under the royal signet of his perfect or- 
thodoxy 

** Fenshta D’Herbelot Pnce 
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Tic Kcems to have heen of a chcei lul fli *po‘ifion, aiifl io }ia%’c 
lived on ensy iciins with thO'vi' luoiuvl 

TJic following vell-knovn ^toiy siiows opnnon ( itO jfain' d 
of his scveiit.y -to nnlhai y liei'iifc, one 0 } th*' fn t viiin* > in ;> 
f^eueiftl One (laj a pensanl tlnew him • II n! lu {•■< I, and < om- 
plaincfl (Imi an olheet of the atm\ ha\ my « oju 4 a pt vm 
for his wife, had foicejl limn elf into hit hou .'.aiuldiivt u him out 
viih hkmsnnd himiHs, and that in Indruiev.d I ii- outia».', ie. 
gatdlcssof the eUmotim of the hu^hatid MnhrmVl iltit r n .1 him to 
say nothing, hut (o eoine again vinm tin o{lie''i i> {> at' 1 hi- vnet 
On the thud djn, tlie jm asanl pii’i'id'd hiin *11, and Mahmdd 
took his swojd m ‘^ih-nc', and vtappmg him >'df in e h>o * man- 
tle, follow ed him to hi'' hoiit.'* Ih' toimd the i'’idt\ i niipl" n- h f |>, 
and, aflci evtmguishing the lamp, he i: *ji} th' lead of th" 
adulteici at n hlow He tin n ojd» ii'd light f to h ' hnaight, ami, 
on Io(jking at the dead in tn’s tue.*, hiii >t iiU‘» eti » '(h'tn”tion rif 
thank‘'"’i\ ima and t.di\<l f)! watm, of wheh ho thank a d* p 
(lianght VeioeiN mg thea'ilonelmieiit ofthep'.’ >nt, le- itdhrtned 
him ho had sii^]ie(tfd that so hold a tiimur>l <.>uld h' no utlel 
than his own nephew , that In had eatingm-dnd tin light h I 
his justice sliouid gi\c way to aft.-etion, that he now "iw that 
the oficndci was a stiangu , and, hrsmg \i>wi.d in ith* t to* at tmi 
di ink till he had gi\cn iedie‘'->. he was m atly » * h'on t* d w ith ihu-t 

Anothci example is gitcii of his e« n^-e 0 } his dntt to Ins people 
Soon aftei the eonque^t ol liaU, n eaiasan was mt ofl in the 
deseit to the east of tliai connlj\,nnd tlie uiothn of f»ne of the 
met chants wdio was killed went to Olnmii to complain 3Iahmud 
niged the iinpossihihty of keeping oidti m sf> i. mote a pait of 
Ills teiiitorics, when the woman boldly nnsw eied, “ "VTIn , tie n, 
do you take countnes whieli i^ou cannot govern, and toi the 
piofcecfcion of which you must auswci m the day of judgnunt? " 
Mahmud was stiuck W'lth the icpioach , and, nftci salisfs mg the 
w'oman by a libeial piesont, lie took effectual incasuics for the 
piotecfcion of the caiavans 

Mabmiid wxas, pcihaps, the lichcst l^ng that cvei lived On 
Iiearmg of the wealth ol some fonner dpia'^bj", who had accumu- 
lated jewels enough to fill seven measmes, he exclaimed, "Piaise 
be to God, who lias given me a bundled measmes” 

As aU the subsequent djuasties in India spiing fiom the court 
onTiwurt" neighboiuliooclof Ghazni, it is to be icgiettod tliat we 
m»d-mnj havG SO few mateiials foi judging of tlie state of society 
and manneis m both. Things weie much changed since the time 
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of tlie Arab conquests^ and new actors had come on the stage 
widely diffeient from those who had preceded them Though 
many Arabs were still employed, both as soldiers and magistiates, 
even they were only Arabs by descent, while a ^eat portion of 
the court and aimy weie Tdiks, and the rest, with almost all 
the people, were Persians 

The Tuiks had not come into Ghazni as conquerors Numbeis 
of Turkish slaves had been brought into the southern Tflrks 
countries after the conquest of Transoxiana , and their courage, 
their habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
and want of connexion with all around them, recommended them 
to the confidence of absolute monaichs, and led to their general 
employment Some prmces formed bodies of MamMJc (slave) 
guards, and some employed mdividuals m offices of tiust, so that 
they aheady occupied an important place in what had been the 
Arab empue, and soon after the death of Mahmiid brought the 
greater part of Asia under them dominion 

The house of Ghazni, though Tiiiks themselves, were less under 
the infiuence of then countrymen than most of their contemporaries 
Alptegln was a single slave, and rose to power as governor of 
Klioras^n He may have had some Mamlfiks and other Ttirks m ' 
his service , but the mam body of his army, and all his subjects, 
weie natives of the country loimd Ghazni Mahmtid himself was 
boin of a Persian mother,^® and was m language and manneis a 
Persian, but his mcreased resources, and the conquest of Tians- 
oxiana, would draw more Turks about him, and them importance 
in the neighbouring countiies would give more weight to them 
example The existence of wandering tribes in both nations leads 
us at fiist to suppose a resemblance between the Tartars and the 
Arabs, while the reahty would be better shown by a contrast 

Fiom the first mention of the Tartars, m the tlnrteenth century 
before Christ, they formed great nations under despotic govern- 
ments They fed sheep, on uncultivated but not unfertile plams, 
and were not exposed to the sufferings and privations which fell 
to the lot of those who foUow camels in the desert They did 
not hve in towns, and the extent of the dominions of then 
prmces kept them from the anxiety arismg from close contact 
With them external enemies 

They had, therefore, nothmg to sharpen them mtellect, oi to 
give biith to feehngs of mdependence , and though they were as 
brave and hardy as the Arabs, they seem to have been made of 

From Zdbul, the coimtry adjommg Ghazni, and extending to, peihapamclud- 
to C^bul on the south, beginning from mg, Sistdn on the west 
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grosser mateiials than that ficiy and imaginative people, then 
wais oiigmated m obedience, not in enthusiasm , and tJicii ci uclty 
aiose fiom insensibility, not bigotiy oi levenge among tliemselv es, 
indeed, they weie sociable and good-natiiied, and by no means 
much undei the influence of the daiker passions 

Wheiever the Aiabs conqueicd, they left indelible tiaccs of 
their presence, lehgion, law, philosophy, and litciaiuic, all took 
a new charactei fiom them Tlicii bad cjiialities, as ivell as their 
good, weie copied by then subjects and disciples, and wheioiei 
we find a Mussulman, we are suie to sec a tinge of the pride, 
violence, and jealousj”, ivith something of tlie hospilalit}' and 
munificence, of the caily Aiab The Tai tarn, on the othci hand, 
have neither founded a icligion noi mtioduced a liteiatuio , and, 
so fai fiom impiessing then ovn stamp on othcis, they have uni- 
versally melted into that of tlie nations among whom they settled 
so that, in manncis and in outward appcaiancc, thcio is scaicely 
a featuie left m common between a Taitai of Pci^ia and one of 
Chma 

Amidst all these changes of foim, theie is some peculiarity of 
gemus 01 tempeiament, ivhich prescivcs a soitof national chaiac- 
tei , and, when iinpiovcd hy the qualities of iiioic lefincd nations, 
they exhibit moie of the manly and piactical turn of Euiopcans 
than is found in any othei among the nations of the East 

In the piesent instance, their chaiactcr took its bias from the 
Peisians, a people veiy hkely to influence all who came into con- 
tact with them 

With a good deal of the eneigy of the Aiahs and Tartars, 

persnns tlie Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the 
Hiudiis, and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiai to them- 
selves , and being a bvely and restless people, they have been 
able (although always depiessed bya smgulaily giievous despotism) 
to make a figuie in the Iiistoiy of the woild out of all piopoition 
to their numbers oi the lesouices of their territoiy 

Fiom the first conquest of their countiy the Peisians must 
have been employed m aU financial and civil business, in which 
the Aiahs weie no adepts , and then lapid conveision early 
opened the way foi them to offices of trust and power Abfi 
Moslem, who placed the Abassides on the throne, was a 
Persran of Isfahan, the celebrated Barmeerdes were Persians 
of Balkh , and the nation seems before long to have extended 
its views to the recovery of its mdependence Tahir, though an 
Arab, was supported by Persians m his rebellion. The Sofia- 
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iides, the Bhyides, and piobably the Samanides/® were Persians, 
and, at the time we are wilting of, Mahnadd was the only 
soveieign not of Persian origin between the Jaxartes and the 
Euphrates 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living lendeied 
the Peisians models in those respects, even m countiies at a 
distance from them own , and their language, which had been 
enriched by vast accessions fiom the Aiabic, became, a httle before 
this time, what it still continues, the main channel of pohte 
hteratuie, and, in some degree, of science, thiough aU the Maho- 
metan pait of Asia 

These nations were in various degrees of obedience, Keiationof 

^ ° the different 

and mtiuenced the government m various manners nations to 

The inhabitants of towns and plams (mcludmg the 
Arabs, almost all the Persians, and such of the small bodies of 
Tdrks as had long confined themselves to paiticular tracts) were 
entuely submissive to the Sultan The mountaineers were pro- 
bably m every stage from entire obedience to neaily personal 
independence The Tdrki hordes (as the Sel^dks) weie separate 
communities unconnected with the territory they occupied, 
which sometimes, m the same generation, was on the A'mdr and 
on the Wolga Their relation to the Sultan depended on the 
will of their chiefs, and was as fluctuating as might be expected 
111 such circumstances , durmg the vigorous reign of Mahmfid they 
seem in geneial to have been submissive 

The small portion of India possessed by Mahmfid was so recent 
an acquisition, that the limits of his authority, both in degiee 
and extent, must have been ill defined I suppose he was power- 
ful m the plains, and had little mfluence in the hills 

Then shares in the government may be conjectuied from the 
ciicumstances of the diffeient nations 

Religion and law weie ^labian (though modified in the latter 
department by local customs), and the lawyers and divines 
would, in many cases, be from the same country 

The Sultan had a body of guards mounted on his own horses, 
who, we may conclude, weie MamMJcs (or Ttirki slaves), and 
sepal ate tioops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no doubt 

The Sflmdnides are generally reckoned who exhausts all Tartar tribes, and even 
Tdiks , but their founder was presented adopts single Tdrks like the Ghaznevites, 
to the Cahf Mdmun at Merv m TCbordsdn, lays no claim to the Sdmdnls Whether 
and was neither a Tiirld chief nor a slave they came from Bokhdra or Balkh^ the 
The family claimed a Persian ancestor fixed mhabitants of either countiy are 
at a time when a descent from Guebies Persians, and their bemg the first encou- 
would not have been an object of ambi- ragers of Persian hterature is another 
tion to men of another race De Guignes, argument for their descent 
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formed an impoifcaiit paifc of liis aim}’’ A Body of 5^000 Ai'ab 
lioise IS mentioned on one occasion, and vciy laigc bodies of 
-Afghans and Kbiljis aie often spoken of , but wc may infer, 
fiom vaiious circumstances and analogies, that the bulk of liis 
army was reciuited piomiscuously fiom all parts of bis dominions, 
eitbei singly or in small bodies, and Avas placed under officer;, of 
his own selection, that the contingents of paiticular pio\nnccs 
weie iindei then goveiiiois, and that, besides the inoiiiitaineoit> 
enlisted in the lanks, many tiimultuaiy bodies of that class 
served undei then heieditar}’’ chiefs All general commands wcie 
certainly held by the king’s own officeis, w*ho, by their names, 
seem generally to have been Tdiks. 

The number of his legulai aim^’' is said, at a miislei six yeais 
befoie his death, to have amounted to 5*1,000 good hoi sc , a 
modeiate number foi so gieat a state, and piobably inci eased on 
occasions by tempoiaiy leAucs 

Though there is no mention of Hindus in jrahindd’s amiy, a 
numerous body of Hindu cavalij*, under Sew and llai, is stated 
to have taken part m the tioubles at Ghazni, wuthin two months 
aftei the Sultan’s death , whence it is obMOusthat he must, dining 
his hfetime, have availed himself of the sei vices of this class of 
his'subjects Avithout consideiing their leligion as an ob]ection 

Though the Tdild nation weie still pagans, most, if not all, 
those in Mahmud’s army weie piobably JIahometans The slaves 
weie of couise made Mussulmans as soon as they w'oie pui chased, 
and the fiee men were hkely fiom imitation to embrace the leli- 
gion of the conntiy they were in Some even of the hordes had 
begun to be converted , but as the Turks did not, like the 
Hindus, lay aside their pagan names on conversion, it is not so 
easy, as in the other cases, to asceitain their lehgion'*' 

The civil administration must have been entirely conducted by 
Persians The two celebrated vizhs, Abiil Abbas and Ahmed 
Meimendi, were of that nation, and appeal to have liA’ed in 
constant rivalry -with the great Turk! geneials The former of 
the two, being more a man of business than learning, introduced 
the practice of wiitmg all pubhc papers in Persian Ahmediestoied 
Arabic in permanent doemnents , such, probably, as charters, 
and those of the class which in Europe would be written in Latm 


Seljiik IS said to have been converted , 
and the fact is proved by the scriptural 
names of bis sons, tbe contemporanes of 
Sultdn Mabmud, wbicb were Micbael, 
Israel, Musd (Moses), and according to 


some Yiinas (Jonas), but bis celebrated 
grandson, tbougb a zealous Mahometan, 
bore tbe Tartar name of Tugbrul, and his 
equally famous successor that of Alp 
Arsldn 
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It IS owing to this ciicumstance that, although India was never 
flnectly conqueied by Peisia, the language of business, and of 
wilting in geneial, is all taken from the lattei country The 
Pei Sian language is also spoken much moie genei ally than French 
IS m Euiope It likewise furnishes a large proportion of the 
veinaculi language of H?ndostan, the basis of which is an oiiginal 
Indian dialect 


CHAPTEH IV 

OTHER KINGS OF THK HOUSES OF GHAZNf AND GHOR 

SuLTilN MahjiUd left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, by 
his gentleness and docility, so mgiatiated himself with siiitan 
his fathei, that he fixed on him for his successoi in pre- 
feience to his more untiactable biothei, Masadd Mo- 
hammed was accoidmgly put in possession, and crowned as soon 
as Mahmdd was dead , but the commanding temper and head- 
long com age of Masadd, togethei with liis peisonal strength and 
soldiei-hke habits, made him moie popular, and, m fact, moie fit 
to govern, in the times which weie appi caching Accordmgly a 
laige body of guaids deseited fiom Mohammed immediately after 
his accession , and by the time Masadd aiiived from his govern- 
ment of Isfahan, the whole aimy was leady to thiow off its 
allegiance Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into confine- 
ment , and Masadd ascended the throne within four months after 
his father's death 

The situation of the new monarch lequired all the eneigy by 
which he was distmguished , foi the powei of the 
Seljdks had aheady iisen to such a height as to thieaten 
his empue mth the calamities which they aftei wards B^eofthe 

bl ought on it, Seljuks 

The origin of this family is not distmctly known , and their 
eaily history is lelated m diffeient ways The most piobable 
account is, that the chief from whom they deiived their name 
held a high station under one of the gi’eat Tartar pimces , that 
he mcuned the displeasuie of his sovereign, and emigrated with 
his adheients to Jaund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes, Kis 
sons were aftei waids subject to Sultan Mahmdd , and, by one 
account, weie either induced or compelled by him to move to 
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tli6 south of tho OxuSj and settle in Khoiasdn ^ It is, liowevci, 
more piohahle that they remained in Tiansoxiana, under a loose 
subjection to the Sultan, canying on Avars and incuisions on then 
own account, until the end of his reign, Avhen they began to push 
their depredations into his immediate tern tones They received 
a check at that time, as has been related, and did not enter Kho- 
r^sd,n m force until the leign of Masahd. 

Though mdividuals of the Tdrld nation had long befoie made 
themselves masters of the governments Avhich they sei-ved, as tlie 
MamKik guards at Baghdad, j^lptegin at Gliazni, etc ; yet the 
Seljliks Aveie the first horde, m modern tunes, that obtained 
possession to the south of the Oxus , and, although the invasions 
of Ghengiz Khdn and Tamerlane Avere after ivards on a gieatei 
scale, the Seljiik conquest Avas raised to equal impoi tance fiomthe 
fact that the lepiesentatiAm of one of its branches still fills the 
throne of Constautmople ^ 

At the tune of Masadd’s accession their inioads into Khoidsdn 
Their -wars began again to be tioublesome They did not, hoAvevei, 
seem to require the peisonal exeitions of the ncAv king, 
A H 422 -w-ho Avas thei efore left at leisui e to i educe the pi oAunce of 

Mecrdn under his authority, and as, Avithm the next three yeais, 
AD 1034 , he received the submission of the piOAunces of Mdzan- 
A H 425 derdn and Gurgan, then in the hands of a family of 
unconverted fire-Avorshippeis, he had, befoie his poAver began to 
declrne, attained to the sovereignty of all Persia, except the province 
of Pars The rest of his leign Avas spent in struggles Avith the Sel- 
juks, Avho, though they still professed themselves his slav’^es, defeated 
his lieutenants and ravaged his dominions At length he took 
the field m person, and encountered Tughial Bdg, the celebrated 
AD 1039, Seljdk conqueror, at Zendecan or Dandundken, near 

AH 432 Merv Masadd, being deserted on the field by some of 

his Tuiki foUoAvers, Avas totally and irretrievably defeated, and 
compelled to fly to Merv He there assembled the Avieck of his 
^iid returned to Ghazni, but, far fiom bemg able to collect 
such a force as might oppose the Seljdks, he found himself 
Avithout the means of repressing the disorders Avhich Aveie 
breaking out round the capital In these circumstances he de- 
teimmed to withdraAV to India, and avail himself of the respite 
thus obtained to retrieve his affairs But disciplme Avas noAV 
dissolved, and all respect for the king’s authority destro 3 ’'ed 
Soon after he had crossed the Indus his own guards attempted 

Sdjull was left by India in ad 1021, a.h 412 
ManiriM in the command ofagamson in * De Giugnes, vol u p 190 
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to plundei Ins treasuie , and the confusion which followed led to 
a geneial mutiny of the aimy, the deposition of Ma- 
sahd, and the restoiation of his biothei Mohammed to anddeith of 
the thione The blmdness of the latter prmce rendeimg 
him incapable of conducting the government, he tiansfened the 
effective adimnistiation to Ins son Ahmed, one of whose 
fiist acts was to put the deposed king to death ^ ** 

Masadd was moie than ten yeais on the throne, and, notwitli- 
standmg the tuibulent and disastious chaiacter of Ins reign, he 
found time to piomote the piogiess of Icnowledge, and showed 
himself a worthy successoi of Mahmiid m his patronage of learned 
men and m the election of magnificent pubbc buildings 

The defeat which overtlnew the government of Masadd was 
attended with tlie most imjioitant consequences to India, as it 
laised the Mussulman piovmce theie, fiom a despised dependency, 
to one of the most valuable portions of the kingdom , but the 
events which follow have little mteiest m Indian history The 
1 evolutions in the government, being like those common to 
all Asiatic monarchies,^ fatigue without instructing thestiuggles 
with tlie Seljdlcs only affected the western dommions of Ghazni, 
and those vnth the Hindds had no peimanent effect at all For 
the histoiy of the people, Asiatic wiiteis affoid no mateiials Yet 
this period must have been one of the most deseivmg of notice 
of the whole couise of their caieei It must have been then that 
peimanent lesidence in India, and habitual intei couise with the 
natives, intioduced a change into themaimeis and ways of think- 
ing of the invaders, that the rudiments of a new language 
weie foimed, and a foundation laid foi the piesent national 
chaiactei of the Mahometan Indians.^ 

The lemammg tiansactions of the house of Ghazni need not 
theiefoie occupy much space Mauddd the son of Masadd was 
at Balldi when his father was murdeied He hastened sniun 
to the east with his aimy, defeated and put to death his ad^ioio, 
iivals, and afterwaids crushed a rebellion excited by one ad loii 

p *1 *1 1 1 AH 441 

01 ills own Di others 


® [Gibbon has well described the course 
of e\ ery Asiatic dynasty as “one unceasing 
round of valour, greatness, discoid, degon- 
eiacy and decay ” — ^Ed ] 

■' [The reign of Masadd can now be 
studied in the conteinpoiary histoiy of 
Abu’l Fazl Baihald, printed in the 
JBibliothcca Indica of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society The same collection also con- 
tains two othei standard authorities for 
the pre-Moghul period of Indian history, 


— ^the lahaldti l^dsiri of Minhdj ud dm, 
which IS a succinct nairatne to the time 
of Ndsir ud din, — and its continuation by 
Zld ud din Bami which embraces the 
period from Balban’s accession to the sixth 
year of the reign of Fhd? Shdh For 
Baihaki’s history, and the TahoXatz 
NasiH, cf Douson’s Hist of India, vol 
11 , pp 63—154, 259—283, for Zid ud din 
Barni, ibid vol in , pp 93 — 268 — ;Ed 
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At Ills accession tlie wliolo kingdom of Gliaziii open to tlie 
victoiious SeljTJilcs, but the attention of those con(]iioiois was not 
diawn towaids the east They divided then conquests into foiii 
minor kingdoms, undei the supicnmcj’' of Tughral Bog Abd Ali, 
who obtained the soveicignty of HciAt, Sistaii, and &li6i,was 
left to contend Avith the Ghasmevites/' while Tughial with the 
mam forces of the tube hastened to tlie conquest of Western 
Peisia, the cajituie of Baglidt^d, and tlie invasion of the Roman 
Empiie In these cii cumstanccs jMaiidud was able to maintain 
himself in Ghazni and to iccovci Tiansoxiana; and being united - 
by marnage with the gianddaughtei of Tughial Bdg, he seemed 
to be no longei m dangei fiom the hostility of the Selp'dcs But 
A D 1043 . while he puisued his success in the west, the Raja 
AH 435 q£ j^ook advantage of his absence to ovemm the 
PanjAb By skilful appeals to then bujieistition heicvivcd the 
spiiit of the Hiudds, toolc Nagaicdt, and laid siege to Liihdi But 
that last stionghold of the ]\Iussulmans was saved by the biavciy 
of the gaiiison, who disdained to j'leld to infidels whom they had 
so often subdued, and by a icpoit (which piovcd unfounded) of 
the appioach of Mauddd 

That piince was at the time engaged in the west, where even 
his family connexion did not picvont new quancls with the 
SeljAks, and had no time to visit India till his death 
suiunAbui When that event took place the thioiic was usuipcd 
adTo 4 o, by his bi other Abiil Hasan, who made vay to it by the 
A D lok,^ murdei of his infant nephew, but was hiihself deposed 
A H 443 yeais by his uncle Abiil Rashid 

The new piince lecoveied the Panjab, which had been seized 
siiitdn Abiil by one of the Mahometan leadeis duiing the pieceding 
A 1)^1051, troubles, but he was soon aftei defeated by a chief 
AD 1052,^ named Tughial, who levolted in Siskin The successful 
AH 444 I'ebel assumed the ciown, and put all the piinces of the 
house of Ghazni that fell into his hands to death He was him- 
self assassmated at the end of foity days, and one of the thiee 
descendants of Sabuktegin, who had escaped his ciuelty, was 
raised to the tin one 

siatiin^ sd piince was successful against the Seljiilvs, and 

AD 1052, kS'd a piospect of recoveiing the lost dominions of 
AD W58,**^ ins family, till checked by the using gemus of Alp 
AisHn'' 

His biother IbiAhim was a piofessed devotee He made peace 

® De Guignes, vol u p 190 « [Tiiglirars nephew and successor — E d] 
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■With the Seljhks by i enouncing all claims that inter- s,iit 4 n 
fered with them pietensions, and spent most part of r^D^io^s, 
a long reign in practising penmanship and copying ^ p 
Korans He left forty sons and thiity-sixjdaughteis ah 4817 
Masahd the_^econd was a man of more worth. His geneials 
earned his aims beyond the Ganges^ and he himself suit^n 
revised the laws and foimed them into a consistent 
code During his leign the com t lesided for some yeais 1 diii\*° 
at L£hdi ^ 

« 

On the death of Masaud the Second, one of his sons, Arslan, 
impiisoned his biotheis and usurped the tin one The suitsn 
house of Ghazni had by this lime foimed repeated fS^ni 4 , 
matiimonial alliances with the Seljhks, and the sister ^p 
of Sanjar, their sultan, was mother of all the piinces 
She was incensed at the oppiession of so many of her children, 
and called on Sanjai to suppoit Behram, who had escaped 
the fate of his biotheis Sanjar nndeitook his cause, and placed 
him oh the thione by force of aims 

Belli 4m was a distinguished pation of letteis The famous 
Persian poet Niz4mi resided at his couit, and dedicated gpitin 
one of his five great jioems to Behi4m But he dis- 
graced the end of a long and prosperous leign by a ^p 
C lime which brought rum on himself and all his race 

The temtoiy of Gh6r had been treacheiously smzed by Mauddd, 
and had since remained dependent on Ghazni The leignmg 
piince, Kutb ud din Sdr,® was married to the daughter of Sult4n 
Behr4m Some differ ences,'however,jaiose between these pnnees, 
and Behram, having got his son-^n-law into his power, eithei 
poisoned him or put him openly to death The latter is most 
probable , for Seif ud din,*’ the brother of the deceased, imme- 
diately took up arms to revenge him, and advanced towards 
Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to fly to Kirman, m the 
mountains towaids the east^® 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back most of his aimyto Firuz C6h, his usual residence, ohazm 

taken bvthe 

under his brother Ala ud din But, m spite of all en- ohomns 

^ [There was some uncertainty as to [“ Kirmin seems to have been a place 

whether Ibidhim’s reign ended m A H 481 of consideiable importance in those days, 
or 492, but Mr Thomas has shown fiom m virtue of its position on the hne of 
coins that the latter date is correct communication between Ghazni and the 
(Join n Ji A S' vol IX p 280 ) — Ed ] Indus, on the road connectmg that city 

® Called Kootb ood deen Mahomed with the modern site of Kohdt and Peshd- 
Ghoory Afghan, in Bngg^’ isAta, vol wui, by the Bungush route and the 
1 p 151 Kurm river ” — ^Mr E Thomas (Jouin 

* Seif ood deen Soory, Ibid vol i p MAS vol avu p 207) — Ed ] 

152 
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deavours to lendei himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shahe 
the attachment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty a plot was 
enteied into to invite Belli ilm to letuin, and as soon as the .snow 
had cut off the communication with Ghdi, that prince advanced 
against Ins foimei capital with an aiiny collected fiom the un- 
subdued pait of his dominions Seif ud din, conscious of his 
piesent weakness, was about to withdiaw, but was persuaded, by 
the perfidious promises and entieaties of the people of Ghazni, 
to try the fate of a battle , and being dcscited on the field by the 
citizens, the small body of his own tioop.s that were with him 
weie ovei powered, and he himself was wounded and taken pri- 
Recovered soucr Belli fims coiiduct on this occasion was as incon- 

oy Belirain 

crwoiexecu foi 11161 cliaiactci US it was lepugnant to 

King“o/’*® humanity He made his piisonei be led lound the city 
6 h 6 r with eveiy ciicumstance of ignominy ; and, aftei expos- 
ing him to the shouts and insults of the labble, put him to death 
by tortuie He also oideied his vazir, a Seiad or descendant of 
the Prophet, to be impaled 

When the news leached Aid ud din, he was raised to the high- 
est pitch of lage and indignation, and vowed a bittei levenge on 
all concerned 

He seems, m his impatience, to have set out with what was 
thought an inadequate foice, and he was met with an offei of 
peace from Behidm, accompanied by a warning of the ceitain de- 
sti notion on which he was lushing He leplied, that Belli dm’s 
neats were as impotent as his aims, that it was no new thing 
tor kings to make war on each othei , but that baibaiity such as 
his was unexampled amongst piinces ” 

In the battle which ensued, he appealed at one time to be ovei- 
powere y the supeiior numbeis of the Ghaznevites , but his 
own irs or vengeance, jomed to the biaveiy and indignation of 
ns coun rymen,boie down all opposition, and compelled Belndm 
to fly, almost alone, from the scene of action 

le injuiies, insults, and ciuelties heaped on his bi othei, by 

SoTad ® Pimce, would have justified 

^ letahation on Ghazni, but the indisciimmate 

ao-oiiiof ^ ^ capital turns all oui sj^^mpathy 

^rh^oh l,e ne™ be fieo as long aa name is remembered 

'“T I “d TimsrkM me 

j» meed, ,a mentioned b, no luetonan on ■ 

i^ven tae unpiovoked mas- suchpioceedmgs excited so muchsuipuse 
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This noble city, perhaps at the time the gieatest m j\sia, was 
given up for thiee, and some say seven, days to flame, slaughtei, 
and devastation Even after the fiist fuiy was ovei, mdividua^s 
were put to death, and all the Seiads that could be found weie 
sacrificed m expiation of the murdei of Seif ud din’s vazir All 
the supeib monuments of the Ghaznevite kings weie demohshed, 
and every tiace of them effaced, except the tombs of Mahmud, 
Masafid, and Ibiahim, the two fiist of whom were spared for 
then valoui, and the last piobably foi his sanctity The unfoitu- 
. nate Behiam only lived to witness the calamities he had brought on 
his country , for, during Ins flight to India, he sank under fatigue 
and misfoitune, and expiied after a reign of thirty-five years 
Ills son Khusiou continued his retreat to Lahdr, where 
he was leceived amidst the acclamations of his subjects, HoiSe°of 
who were not displeased to see the seat of government 
permanently transfeired to their city 

He died (ad 1160) affcei a reign of seven years, and left the 
wieck of his teriitoiy to his son 

Khusrou Malik leigned for twenty-seven lunar years to AD 
1186, when Ins last possession shared the fate of the rest, 
and was occupied by the house of Gh6r, as will be here- Maiik 
after related The race of Sabuktegin expired with this piince 
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Aid ud din Qhdri 


(The origin of the house of Gh6r has been much discussed the 
prevalent and apparently the correct opinion is, that 
both they and their subjects were Afghans Ghoi was of ohor 
invaded by the Mussulmans within a few yeais aftei the death of 
Yezdegerd It is spoken of by Ebn Haukal as only paitiaUy con- 
verted in the ninth centuiy^ The inhabitants, according to the 
same authoi, at that time spoke the language of Khoiasan ^ 


* Called m tlie Tabalati Nasvri the 
house of ShansaMnl 

' Ouseley s £bn Haukal, pp 221 and 
226, see also p 212 He theie says that 
all beyond Ghdr may be considered as 
Hmdostan , meanmg, no doubt, that it was 
mhabited by mfidels 

® The Afghans look on the mountains 
of Ghdi as their earliest seat , and I do 
not know that it has ever been denied 


that the people of that country m early 
times weie Alghdns The only question 
relates to the ruling family An author 
quoted by professor Dorn {Eistoiy of the 
Afghans, Annotations, p 92) says that 
they were Turks from Klutd , but it is a 
bare asseition of one author, foi the 
other quotation m the same place relates 
to the successojs of the house of Ghor 
All other authors, as far as I can leain. 
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Tn tlie tn-ne of Sultan MahmM it was lield, as lias been obseived, 
by a piince whom Feiisbta calls Moliammed Sooiy (oi Sui) 
j^vfgban Fiom Ins time tbe bistoiy is easily bi ought down to 
the events last related ) 

YTien Ala ud din bad satiated bis fuiy at Gbazni be letuined 
to Fbuz Gob, and gave bimself up to pleasuie, as was bis natural 
piopensity 

But new troubles awaited bim, and tbe folloivmg foui years 
Concxue'tof weic feitile in levolutions Sultan Sanjai, tben bead 
of tbe Seljidcs, mvaded Gboi aud Gbazni, and made Ala 
ud dm piisonei, but soon lestoied bim to bbeity, and reinstated 
buu m bis dominions'^ 

Not long after be was In m self defeated and made piisonei by 
tbe Euzes, a bitbeito unknown tube of Tuiks and a 
tn Sif’ period of bttle more than one year bebeld tbe doivnfall 
FiUofthe of the rival bouses of Gbdi and Gbazni, wbicb bad so 
seisvii-B disputed tbe empiie of tbe East 

Tbe ongmal cause of tbis calamity was tbe revolt of Sanjai’s 
goveinoi of Kbaiizm, wbo founded tbe kingdom of that name, 
afteiwaids so poweiful both m tbe east and Avest of Aiua Tins 
pnnce, when pressed by Sanjai, called m tbe Kbitans, a tube 


include them in tlie Afghdn tnbe of Sur , 
thoiigii thej are all guilty of an uicon- 
Bistency, in denying them from Sfu and 
Sam, two sons of Zohdk, a fibulous kmg 
of Persia, quite unconnected mtb the 
Afghins The same authors add some 
extrioidinary legends regarding their 
moie recent history They relate that 
nftei tbe tune of Mahmud, the head of 
the house of Sur, whose name was Sam, 
■v\ as obliged to desert bis country and fly 
to India, where, tbongb still a smceie 
Mussulman at lieait, he became a servant 
in a temple of idols He there amassed 
a fortune, and was on his letuin home, 
when he was slupwreched and drowned 
on the coast of Persia His son Husein 
Sun clung to a plank, on which he Hoated 
for three days and although for all that 
time he had a tigei, which bad been also 
in the wneck, for a companion, yet the 
amnnl did not attempt to molest him, 
and he made his w ay to a city He w os 
there thiown into pnson , hut being at 
length deli\ ered, he set out for Ghazni 
On the road lie fell in with a baud of rob- 
heis who, glad of so fine a lecniit, gave 
him a hoise and anus, and compelled 
him to join their troop On the same 
night the} were all seized and brought 
betoie the Sultan, who happened to ho 
the pious Ibnih ITU, and were oidered to 


be beheaded Husem, how'evei, told his 
story, and as his appearance was pie- 
possessing, the Sultan believed lum, and 
ultimately sent him as governor to his 
native kmgdom From all this ave me 
tempted to mfei that some adtentuiei did 
gam authority m Ghdr, thioiigh the Sul- 
tans of Ghazni , that he eithei belonged 
oiigmally to the tribe, or was adopted 
into it, perhaps maiTying into the chiefs 
family (as is so common with Noim.ins 
and otheis in the Highland clans), and 
afterwaids inaented the above lomantic 
stoiy, and equally lomantic pedigiee, to 
covei his low' origin Piofessoi Horn, m 
the annotations aboae quoted, has col- 
lected all that has been ivntten on tbe 
house of Gh(5i as well as on the eight 
difierent accounts of the oiigm of the 
Afgh.ins, and has come to veiy lational 
conclusions on both questions 

On tbe bouse of Gbdr, see also many 
aiiiicles in D'Herbelot, De Guigues, vol ii 
p 181, and Bnggs’ Fcushta,\o\ i p 161 
< End of AD 1152 ah 547, oi the 
beginning of tbe next year De Gmgnes 
and D’Heibelot make tbe date A D 1149, 
AH 544 , but it must baa e been aftei tbe 
taking of Ghazni, and befoie Sanjai’s cap- 
tivit} , w bicli fixes tbe date w ith pi ecision 
^ De Gmgnes, vol u p 256 
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fiom the North of China, -which had been driven into Trans- 
oxiana 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the tribe 
of Euz® which had remained in Transoxiana, while the othei 
poition was conquering in Syiia and Asia Minor, and these 
exiles, being foiced upon the south, oveiwhehned the Seljdks, 
and for a short time occupied Ghazni Their migration aftei- 
wards took a westeily diiection, and the kingdom of Ghazni was 
left to its foimer possessois Duiing these changes Ala ud 
din died TTis eventful reign had only occupied four 
years » ah 551 

Seif ud din Oh6H 

Not long before the death of Ala ud din he placed his two 
nephews, Ghiyas ud din and Shahab ud din, in confinement, pro- 
bably to secuie the succession to his young and inexperienced 
son But the fiist act of that son, Seif ud din, was to release > 
his cousins and lestoie them to their governments, a confidence j 
which he never had leason to lepent 

His other quahties, both personal and mental, corresponded 
to this noble trait, and might have insured a happy leign, if 
among so many virtues he had not mhented the levengeful spirit 
of his lace One of his chiefs appearing befoie him decoiated 
with jewels which had belonged to his wife, and of which she 
had been stiipped after his father’s defeat by Sanjar, he was 
so tiansported by passion at the sight that he immediately put 
the offender to death with his own hand Abtil Abbas, the 
bi other of the deceased, suppressed his feehngs at the time , 
but seized an eaily oppoitumty, when Seif ud din was engaged 
With a body of the Euz, and thiust his lance thiough the sultan’s 
body in the midst of the fight Seif ud din had reigned 
little more than a year, and was succeeded by the elder of his 
cousms 


Ghiyds ud din Gfh6ri 

Immediately on his accession, Ghiyas ud din associated his 
bi other, Mohammed Shahab ud din, in the government 1^57^ 
He letamed the sovereignty durmg his whole hfe, but 

® The Euz tribe aie Turks, who were ghdna, where they are the ruling tnbe, 
long settled in Kipchak They are, ac- they are still called. Euz (pronounced like 
cording to De Guignes, the ancestors of the the English veih ‘ ‘ use ”) 

Turkmans (toI 1 part n pp 510, 522, vol ' D’Herbelot Ferishta Abstract of 
u p 190) They are also called Uzes, Mussulman histones m Dorn’s Afghans 
Quz, Oozz, Gozi, and Gazi , but in Fer- 
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seems to have left the conduct of mditary opciations almost 
entnely to Shahdb ud dhi, on whom, for some yoais bcfoic 
Gluyah ud din’s death, the active duties of the government seem 
in a great measuio to have devolved. 

The haimony m which these bi others lived is not the only 
pioofthat they retained the family attachment which ])revailed 
among then piedeccssois Tlicir uncle (who ruled the depend-- 
eiit principality of B^mian, extending along tho Upper Oxiis 
fiom the east of Balkli) having attempted to seize tlie tin one on 
tlie death of Seif ud din, was defeated in battle, and so sur- 
lounded that his destiuction seemed inevitable ; when Ins ne- 
phews till ew themselves fiom their hoises, ran to liold his stiirup, 
and treated him with such piofouiid lespcct, that, although ho at 
hist suspected that they wcie mocking Ins misfortune, they at 
last succeeded in soothing his feelings and rcstoicd him to his 
piincipality It continued in his immediate family for three gciie- 
latioiis, until it fell, with the rest of tho dominions of Gh6r, on 
the conquest by the King of KhAimn® 

All these transactions look place in less than five year s from 
the fall of Ghazni, and the two brotheis began now to turn to 
foieign conquest with the vigour of a new dynasty 

They took advantage of the decline of the Selji'iks to reduce 
the eastern pait of Khoidsctn, Glnyils ud din was personally 
engaged in that enierpiise, and also in tlie recovery of Ghazni , 
and flora that time foiwaid he divided his residence between 
hhdz C6h, Ghazni, and Herat At the last city lie built tho 
gi eat mosque so much spoken of foi its magiiificcnco m those and 
latei ages 

Shahdb ud din’s attention was, for a long time, almost entirely 
to India ; and he may be considered the founder 
empire in that counfciy which has lasted till our 

iiulu time 


He did not begin till ad. 1176, AH. 572, when be took Ueb, 

iPition^r junction of the rivers of the l^anjib with the 

>'s|nhrtbud Indus Two yeais alteiwaids ho led an expedition to 
jA ft im, Guzoiat, in which he was defeated, and compelled to 
leticat with as many disasteis as Mahmdd, and 'without 
tlie consolation of success. 


In two expeditions to Lali6i he biokc the strength of Khusioi 

of i'he Ghaziievitcs, and compelled**hin 


A ft 1178, 
A n &74 


to givlijup his son as a hostage 

* Doui’b Aiiuotatioiis. txkcu by Qhij.h ud dhi in A u m ? , Ji 

lUhy.nU\ivd beonicoccupiod by Iho g-ix o ilio govoiumenl to bia biothoi (F, 
adherents ot khubiou Malik, but was Ed] 
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His next expedition was to-Sind, which he overran to the sea- 
shoie After his return he again engaged in hostih- ms 
ties with Khusrou Mahk, who, taking courage fiom 
despair, made an alliance with the Gakkars, captured ^ h Wq‘ 
one of Shah^b ud din’s strongest forts, and obliged him ^ ^ 
to call m the aid of stiatagem for a purpose which 
foiee seemed msufficient to accomplish He affected alaims fiom 
the west, assembled his aimy as if for operations in Khoiasan, 
and piofessmg an anxious desue to make peace with Khusiou 
Malik, released his son, who had been hitheito kept as a hostage 
Khusiou Malik, entirely thrown off his guard by these appear- 
ances, quitted Labor and set out to meet his son, so unexpectedly 
restored to him , when Shahab ud din put himself at the 
head of a strong body of chosen cavalry, and, marching with 
celerity and secrecy through unfrequented routes, suddenly 
interposed hnnself between Khusiou Mahk and his Espuiswnot 
capital , and surrounding his camp by night, made him aua^ffrom 
prisoner, and soon after occupied Lahdr, which no longer 
offered resistance Khusrou and his family were sent to sso*’ 
Gluy^s ud din and imprisoned m a castle in Ghirjist^n, ^go, 
where many years after they were put to death by 
one or other of the contending parties dming the war with the 
Kmg of Kh^riTTn 

I Shahab ud din had now no Mahometan rival left, and the 
contest between him and the Hmdds seem'ed at first wsrewatii 
sight very unequal As his army was drawn from aU 
the warlike provinces between the Indus and Oxus, and was ac- 
customed to contend with the Seljfiks and the northern hordes 
of Tartars, we should not^ex^iect it to meet much resistance from 
a people naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into small 
States^ aM^fo^ced into war without any hopes of gain” of aggian- 
drzement, yet^none of ”the Hmdfi principalities fell 'without a 
severe joggle, and some were never entirely subdued, but still 
lemain substantive states after the Mussulman empiiehas gone to 
ruin 

■CThis unexpected opposition was chiefly owing to the peculiar 
charactei of the R^jpfits, ansing from their situation TheKajputs 
as the militaiy class m the original Hmdti system The other 
classes, though kept together as casts by community of 
lehgious rites, were mixed up in civil society, and were under no 
chiefs except the ordinary magistrates of the country (But 
the Rajputs were bom soldiers , each division had its hereditary 
leader, and each formed a separate community, like clans in 
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othei oountues, the membeis of ivluch weio hounrl by many tics 
to their chiefs and to each other Tlio lules of cast still subsisted, 
and tended to lender moie powerful the connexion just 


desciibed 

As tlie chiefs of those clans stood in the same i elation to the 
laja as then own letaincis did to them, tlic king, nobility, and 
soldiei}’" all made one bodj^', united by the stiongest feeling's of 
Icmdied and militaiy devotion Tlic soi t of feudal system that 
pievailed among the R.ijpfits gave additional stability to this 
attachment, and all togethei pioduccd the jiride of biith, the 
high spuit, and the lomantic notions so sti iking in the mihtaiy 
class of that peiiod Then enthusiasm was kept up by the songs 
of then balds, and inflamed by fiequcnt contests for glory oi 
foi love They treated women with a respect unusual in the 
East, and weie guided, even towards then enemies, by niles of 
honour, which it was disgiaceful to violate But, although they 
had so manjf of the chaiacteiistics of chivalry, they Iiad not 
the Ingh-stiamed sentiments and artificial refinements of our 
knights, and were more in the spirit of Homer’s heiocs than of 
Spenser's or Ailosto’s If to these qualities we add a very strong 
disposition to indolence (which may have existed fonneily, 
though not likely to figure in history), and make allowances for 
the eflects of a long penod of depression, we have tlic chaiactei 
of the Rdjpiits of the present day, who bear much the same le- 
semblance to then ancestors as those did to the waiiiors of the 
“Maha Bhaiata” 


With all the noble quahties of the early Riqputs was mixed a 
simplicity derived fiom then want of intercom se vith other 
nations, which lender ed them infeiioi in piactical abikt^q and 
even in militaiy efficiency, to men actuated by much less elevated 
sentiments than theirs 


Among the efiects of the division mto clans, one was, that 
a t ough the Rajputs aie anything but a migiatoiy people, yet, 
w en they have been compelled by extei nal force to leave their 
seats, t ey have often moved m a body like a Tartar horde, and 
w en they occupied new lands, they distributed them in the 
same propoittons as their former ones, and remained without any 
alteration butvthat of place 

Shortly befo\e the time of Shahab ud din, the four greatest 
kmgdoms in Ikdia were Delhi, then held by the clan of 

“ The^^rnoflpim p n i IWjas of Jeip6r and Jodptii foi the hand 

stances of ^ ^ (See Tod’s 

Their last erpat^wn ' ^ -^(yttsthan, and other books and official 
xneir last great -wai -n^as between the pubhcations) 
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TomXia . Ajmu, by that of Chouhan , Canouj, by the Rathors , 
and Guzeiat, tHA Baglnlas, who liad supplanted tEe~Ohalulcas 
but the Tomd,ia duel, dying without male issue, adopted his 
giandson Piithwl, laja of Ajmb, and united the Tomdias and 
Ohouhans under one head 

^ As the i^ja of Caiiouj was also giandson of the Tomaia chief 
by anothei daughtei, he was moitaily offended at the piefeience 
shoAvn to his cousin , and the wais and jealousies to which this 
iivalship gave use contiibuted gieatly to Shah^b ud din’s success 
in his designs on India 

His fiist attack was on Piithwi Raja, kmg of Ajmii and 
Delhi The ainnes met at Jiiouii, between Tandsar ^ " 

' — jy llyi, I •" “ 

and Cauidl, on the gieat plain wheie most of the 
contests for the possession of India have been decided The 
Mussulman mode of fightmg was to chaige with bodies of 
cavahy in succession, who eithei withdiew aftei dischaigmg 
then allows, or piessed then advantage, as cn'cumstances 
might suggest The Hindus, on the othei hand, endeavoured 
to outflank their enemy, and close upon him on both sides, 
while lie was busy -with his attack on tlieii centre Their 
tactics weie completely successful on this occasion Defeat of 

while Sliahd,b ud din was engaged in the centre of his shahaijuddin 
aiiny, he learned that both Ins wings had given way, and soon 
found himself sui rounded, along with such of his adheients as 
had followed his example m lefusmg to quit the field In this 
situation he defended himself with despeiate couiage He 
chaiged into the thickest of the enemy, and had reached the 
\uceioy of Delhi, biothei to the laja, and wounded him m the 
mouth with his lance, when he himself leceived a wound, and 
he would have fallen fiom his hoise fiom loss of blood, had not 
one of Ins foUoweis leapt up behind him, and supported him 
until he had extiicated him fiom the conflict, and earned him to 
a place of safety. 

The lOut, however, was complete The Mahometans were pur- 
sued foi foity miles, and Shah^b ud din, after collecting the 
wieck oi his army at Ldhdr, letuined, himself, to the other side 
of the Indus He first visited his brother at Gh 6 i, oi FiiAz Coh, 
and then lemamed settled at Ghazni, where he seemed to forget 
his misf 01 tunes in pleasure and festivity But, in spite of ap- 
peaiances, his disgiace stiU rankled in his bosom, and, as he 
himself told an aged counsellor, “he never slumbered in ease, or 

waked but m soiiow and anxiety ' 

Bngga’ Fetislita, vol i p 173 
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At length, having lecruited an aimy, composed of Turks, 
Reuimof Tc^Jiks,^^ and Afghans, many of whom had their hel- 
sinhiib iirt uiQts oinamentcd with jewels, and their armour inlaid 
onto n 11 began his march towaids 

A 15 

A H 5S9 India 

Piithwi Eaja again met him with a vast aimy, swelled by nu- 
meious allies who were attiacted by his foimei success He sent 
a haughty message to Shah^b ud din, with a view to deter him 
fiom advancing The Mussulman general leplied m moderate 
teims, and spoke of refenmg to his brother for orders , but when 
the Hindus, m bhnd leliance on their numbers, had encamped 
close to his aimy, he ciossed the brook which lay between them 
about daybreak, and fell upon them by surpiise, before they had 
any suspicion that he was in motion But notwithstandmg the 
confusion which ensued, their camp was of such extent, that part 
of then tioops had time to form, and affoid protection to the rest, 
who afterwaids diew up m then rear, and order bemg at length 
lestored, they advanced in four lines to meet their opponents 
Shahab ud din, havmg failed in his original design, now gave 
oiders for a retieat, and continued to letiie, keeping up a 
junnmg fight, until he had diawn his enemies out of their 
lanks, while he was caieful to pieserve his own As soon as 
he saw them in disorder, he charged them at the head of 12,000 
chosen horse in steel armour , and “ this prodigious army once 
shaken, hke a great building, tottered to its fall, and was lost m 
its own luins ” 

The viceroy of Delhi and many other chiefs were slain on the 
field , and Piithwi Raja, being taken in the pursuit, was put to 
death in cold blood 

Shahab ud din was more sangujnaiy than Mahmfid Wlieii ’ 
Con(i«est of he took Ajmir, soon after this battle, he put" sbine 
thousands of the inhabitants, who oj)posed him, to^ 
the swoid, reseivmg the lest for slavery After this baibarous 
execution he made ovei the count] y to a i elation (some say a 

natuial son) of Piithwi Rdja, undei an engagement for a heavy 
tiibutc 


e then letuined to Ghazni, leaving his former slave Kutb ud 
^ ^ who was now rismg into notice, and who afteiwaids 
mounted the tliione, as his representative in .Itidia Kutb ud 
^ 13 successes with abihty, and took possession 

tiH Arabic “ This, description is from Ferisbta , be 

in'biivTiQ no* ^ 1*^1 Turks who Ine fixes the numbei at 120,000 horse 

rct«™har ‘ ^ 
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of Delhi, and of Cdel, between the Jumna and the andof Delln 
Ganges 

Next yeai Shah^b ud din letuined to India, defeated Jei 
Chandia, the liahtdi i£ja of Canouj, in a battle on „ 
the Jumna, noith of Etawa, and took Canouj and ahsoi’ 
B&ndies This victoiy destioyed one of the gieatest cnptureof 
Indian niohaicliles, extended the Mussulman domi- 
nioiis mto Beli^r, and opened the way, which was soon followed 
up.^iiito Bengal Notwithstanding its importance, the cucum- 
stances of the battle, the takmg of the towns, the breaking of 
idols, and the acquisition of tieasuies, present so little novelty, 
that we aie left at leisuieto notice the captuie of a white 
elephant, and the mcident of the body of the i^ja bemg lecog- 
nised by liis false teeth a ciicumstance which throws some 
light on the state of manneis An event of gieat consequence 
followed these victoiies, which was the letieat of the gieater 
part of the BJhtdi clan fiom Canouj to Maiwai, wheie they 
founded a pimcipahty, now in alliance ivith the Biitish Govern- 
ment 

Shahfib ud din haAuiig letumed to Ghazni, Kutb ud din had to 
defend the new ijja of Ajmii against a pietender, and, after 
saving hi.s government, he pioceeded to Guzen'it, and lavaged 
• that iich pi 0 Vince 

Next yeai Shah.tb ud din came back to India, took Biana, 
west of Agia, and laid siege to the stiong foit of 
GvYi]i(5i.,jn Bimddlcand, It is piobable tliathe was le- 
called by some attack oi alaira in Khoidsan, foi he left the conduct 
of the siege of Cwribdj to his geneials, and letuined, Avithout hav- 
ing jicifoimed anything of consequence, to Ghazni 

GwJhdi held out for a long time, and when it was taken, 
Kutb ud din (who was .still governoi in India) was obhged to 
niaich again to Ajmii The lajaset up by the Mussulmans had 
been a second time distuibed by his iivals, and piotected by 
Kutb ud din , and he was now exposed to a fonnidable attack 
fiom the lajas of Gju^at_a^_Nagm, supported by the Mdis, 
a numeious hill-tiibe iieai A]mii Kutb ud din was oveipoweied 
on this occasion, and had difficulty in making his way, coveied 
with wounds, to Ajmvr, wheie he lemained shut up withm the 
walls Reinfoi cements, however, weie speedily sent fiom Ghazni, 
the siege was laised, and, by the time he was sufficiently le- 
coveied to move, he was in a condition to letaliate on his late 
coiiqueiois He set out foi Guzeiat, by the ivay of Pali, N£d61, 
and Sirohi In the last-named distiict he found two gieat feuda- 
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tones of Guzeidt, stioiigly posted on tlie mountain of Abu, and 
in too gieat foice to be left in his leai He theiefoie entered the 
hills, 1 cached and earned then position, and liaving dispeised 
then aimy, pioceeded to Anhalwjfiia He took and gaiiisoned 
that capital, and, after laraging the piovmcc, letumcd again 
to Delhi Next yeai lie took CAh^ei. and Calpi, foits in Bundel- 
cand and appears likeivise to have gone against Badaun, in ivliat 
is novr called Edhilcand, 

The Ganges, mdeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle, and, 
conancstof at tliis vciy peiiod, Kutb ud din vas vaited on by Mo- 
hainnied BakhtiAi Khilji,^® who had alieady conqueied 
pai-t of Oudh and Noith Behai , and Avho, on his rctiiin to his 
command, leduced the lest of Behai and Bengal, taking Gour or 
Lalcnonti, the capital of the latter province 

Dumig these tiansactions Shahab ud din was engaged in con- 
tests ivith the King of Khaiizm (ivho had subveited the govern- 
ment of the Seljuks m Peisia, and succeeded to their place as 
competitors with the Ghoiis foi the ascendanc}" in Cential A«:]a) 
He was between Tiis and Seialclis, in Khoidsdn, when he lieaid 
A.B 120::, of his brother’s death, and letunied to Ghazni to take 
possession of the thione 

Ghiyds ud din appears to have lesumed his actmtj^ befoie his 
death, and to have been piescnt in pemon in all the campaigns in 
Khoiiis^n, except this last 


ShaMh ud din {or Mohammed) Ghdi i 


As soon as he had aiianged his intenial government, Shahab 
tid din assembled an aimy, and pioceeded to make a de- 
Khtann cisivc attack On Edi.iiizm He gained a gieat victoi'y 
over the king of that country,^*’ besieged him ni Ins capital, and 
\T> ieo3, soon reduced him to such stiaits as to constiam him to 
sue for aid to the Khitan Taitais By their assistance 

hesocompletely changed the face of afiaiis, that Shahab ud din 

was obliged to biuu his baggage and attempt to draw off towaids 
his own tenitoiy He was so hard pressed on his letieat that 
he could not avoid an action, and received such a defeat that 
it was with difficulty he made his way to Andkho, halfway 


Fer^ta aoI 1 p 198 
luti-Sodiicuon to Bu d’s i/ of Gn- 
zerat, p So 

De Giugnes toI u p 265 Fe- 
nshta, Tol 1 p 1S6 D’Herbelot nrfade 
“ GlicUitliudm ’ Tins account is meon- 
sistcnt TTitli FensMa (p ISO), who repie- 


sents Ghivas ud dm as merelv retamnig 
the name of ting during the last t e irs of 
his Me , but IS supported by B’Heibelot 
^d De Giugnes, iiho quote lespectoble 
Peisiui histones, and -ue better antbo- 
nty on uestein afiaiis than Fenshta 
De Guignes lol u p 265 
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between Balkb and Her^t At A-ndldi6 be made a stand, and 
only sunendeied on condition of being allowed to depait on pay- 
ment of a snm of money 

The destruction of Sbabdb ud din’s army, joined as it was, at 
fiist, to a report of his death, was a signal for geneial nebeUions 
confusion in a great pait of his dominions Ghazni shut “ 
her gates against him, though the governor, T^j ud din Eld6z,‘° 
was one of his favourite slaves An other of his chiefs went 
straight from the field of battle to Multan, and piesentmg him- 
self with a feigned commission fiom the king, occupied the 
place on his own behalf The wild tube of the Gakkais issued 
from their mountains m the north of the Panjab, took L^lioi, 
and filled the whole province with havoc and devastation Kutb 
ud din lemamed faithful in India, as did Her^t and other 
western countiies, where the goveinments weie held by tlnee 
nephews of the king Shahab ud din collected some adbe- 
lents, and fiist recovered Multan He then received the sub- 
mission of Ghazni, and pardoned Elddz He after waids made 
an attack on the Panjab, m concert with Hutb ud din, and not 
only recovered that country, but mduced the Gakkais to embrace 
the Mahometan rehgion, which was the easier done, as they 
had a very little notion of any other Feiishta mentions that 
the mfidels in the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at 
this period 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shahab ud din set off on 
Ills return to his western provinces, where he had oideied subdued 
a large army to be collected for another expedition to Khaiizm 
He had only reached the Indus, when, havmg oideied 
his tent to be pitched close to the river, that he might 
enjoy the freshness of the air off the water, his unguarded situa- 
tion was observed by a band of Gakkais, who had lost relations 
in the late war, and weie watching an opportunity of revenge 
At midnight, when the lest of the camp was quiet, they swam 
the liver to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, entei- 
mg unopposed, despatched him with numeious wounds 

This event took place on the 2nd of Sh^b^n, 602 of the Hijia, 
or March 14th, 1206 His body was conveyed, m mourn- ^ d 1200 , 
fill pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vazii and all ^ 
his piincipal nobles It was met by Elddz, who unbuckled Ins 

[Or moie probably Yalduz, as it is of tbe inaccessible regions, now inhabited 
spelt on tbe coins Tbe punted text of bytbe Jdjls andTiuis, maynot bave been 
Ferishta bas Tldagaz — Ed ] conrerted tdl tbis late period 

It IS not improbable that tbe people 
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aiTOOui, thiew dust on Ins head, and gave eveiy sign of affliction 
foi the death of his benefactor 

He left piodigions tieasures, and was succeeded by his nephew 

Mahmud i i r. 

The conquests of Shahd,b ud din m India far surpassed those ot 

Sultan Mahmiid, and might have sui passed them in Peisia, if the 
times had been as favourable Yet, though an enterpiising soldier, 
he had neithei the prudence noi the general talents of that great 
piince, who was a discoverer as well as a conqueror, and_- 3 v;li 0^0 
attention was as much devoted to letteis as to arms Accorflingly, 
the name of Mahmud is still one of the most celebrated m Asia, 
while that of Shahab ud din is scaicely hnown beyond the coun- 
tnes ovei which he ruled 

At his death, Shahdb ud din held, m different degrees of sub- 
Extent of jcction, the whole of Hmdostan Proper,®^ except Malwa 
qiS-S'm some contiguous distiicts Smd and Bengal were 

indn eithei entiiely subdued, or in rapid couise of reduction 
On Guzeiat he had no hold, except what is implied in the 
possession of the capital Much of Hmdostan was immediately 
under his officers, and the rest undei dependent or at least tnbu- 
taiy pimces The desert and some of the mountains weie left 
independent from neglect 


Malm/dd Ghdri 


Though Mahmdd was pioclaimed thioughout the whole of his 
A p 1200, uncle’s dommions, and his sovereignty acknowledged by 
AH 00.. officers undei it, yet the kingdom bioke, at once, 

of 'tucGh^ separate states, which weie scarcely held together, 
n-m empire general supremacy 

Shahab ud din, having no son, was fond of bringing up 
Tuilash slaves, and many of his traimng lose to great emi- 
nence Three of these were m possession of extensive govem- 


“ [Profcs^oi Wilson {Anana Ajit ,]) 
4-11) remarks that the extant corns “ proa e 
th it the extension of Muhammadan con- 
quest in India uns gradual and slow, and 
th it it \\ as the policy of the fii-st con- 
quen)rt>, the princes of Ghdr, to conciliate 
the propidices of their Indian subjects, 
uhcii, in conti-adiction to the precepts of 
I*-! fill and still more to its spirit, they 
pu=ened the sjanhob of the Hindu reli- 
ginn upon their coins” Thus a\e hnd 
the bull of bn a and the mounted caaaliei 
(tlie tapes on the coins of the Eajpfit 
p-nitri) continued bj the house of Ghdi 
and the bla\ o lungs At first the letters 


are Hilgari, then Arabic letters are 
adopted uuth one or othei of the Indian 
types, until, at length, the purely Mussul- 
man type becomes universal The last 
specimen of the mixed type belongs to 
Balban’s reign “With the change of 
dynasty to that of Khilji, the conduct of 
the Muhammadan prmces towards the 
Hindushecame more intolerant and cruel ” 
Mr Thomas, however {Jotan JR A S, 
^ol is), thinks that it was the usual 
course, in the JIuhammadnn conquests in 
Central Asia, to letam the current types 
of coinage, as far as possible, unaltered 
— ^Ed ] 
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ments at the time of Ms death Kuth ud dfn, in India, Eldoz at 
G^znl, and Ndsir nd din Knba^a inTldultan a^,Smd ~ Each 
of these three became leMly independent oeT then master’s death 
and as the subordinate prmcipality of B£mid,n was held by a 
separate branch of his own family, MahmM’s actual possession 
was confined to Ghor, with Herat Sistan, and the east of Khoia- 
s£n His capital was at Eiruz G6h 
Mahmiid, on his accession, sent 'the title of king and the 
insignia of royalty to Kutb ud din, to be held under him He 
does not appeal to have attempted to disturb Elddz in his 
possession (although two sons of the prince of Bamian asserted 
the lights of their family, and for a time expelled Elddz fiom 
Ghazni) , but on the death of Mahmhd, which happened within 
five or six^® years, there was a general civil war throughout all 
his dominions west of the Indus, and those countries had not 
recoveied their tianquillity when they were all subdued by the 
kings of Khanzm 

Ghazni was taken by those conquerors in AD 1215, and Eiruz 
C6h at an earlier period Many accounts, indeed, represent 
Mahmud as having been killed on that occasion ^ 

cessors of that conqueror (D’Ohson, vol 
IV p 515, &c ) , and at a later period, 
Tamerlane, m his Memoirs, mentions 
Ghiyds ud din, son of Adz, (or Mdizz) ud 
din, as ruler of Khordsfo, Gh5r, and 
Ghirjistdn , and m many places calls him 
and his father Gli6rls Malfiadt Ti- 
muri, p 145 ) Pnnces of the same 
dynasty are mentioned m Pnce, vol u , 
who calls their family Kint, or Gueret , 
and all the names mentioned on those 
occasions are found in a list of Kurt 
hmgs given by Professor Dorn {Anno- 
tations, p 92), from JdnabI, who says 
they are asserted to be of the Sur Alghdri 


A D 1208, A H 605 (De Guignes) 
AD 1210, AH 607 (Dorn) ad 1212, 
A H 609 (D’Herbelot) 

For particulars of Mahmud’s reign, 
and the subsequent' confusions, see De 
Gmgnes {Khamme), D’Herbelot (art 
Mahmoud), and the history of the house 
of Gh6r, m the Annotations on Professor 
Dorn’s ffistoi y of the Afghdns 
The Ghdris appear to have recovered 
from this temporary extinction, for m the 
be ginn in g of the fourteenth century, less 
than 100 years after the death of Chengiz 
Khdn, Ave find Mohammed Slim Ghdii 
defending Herdt agamst one of the suc- 
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geneially 'beloved for the fiankness and geneiosity of his dispo- 
sition 

Besides the fnendships foimed with the great, he stiengthened 
himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced like 
himself He marned the daughter of Eldoz , he gave his sister 
in mairiage to Nasii ud din Kubacha , and he afterwards bestowed 
his daughtei on A 1 tarnish, another rising slave, who after waids 
succeeded to his throne 

Nasir ud din from the first acknowledged his superiority, and 
held Sind of him, under the supiemacy of MahmM of Ghor, but 
Eldbz, with whom ambition had moie foice than family ties, 
affected to treat India as if it weie stiU a dependency of Ghazni, 
set out with an army to enfoice his claim, and almost immediately 
gamed possession of Lahdi He was soon after driven ^ j, 1205 
out by Kutb ud din, who followed up his success by the ' 
capture of Ghazni After being some time in possession, he was 
expelled m his turn by Elddz, and spent the lest of his hfe in the 
government of his own dominions, where he left a permanent re- 
putation as a just and viituous ruler. He had only been jgio 
four yeais on the throne, but his administration had been ^ ° ’ 

known for the twenty yeais that he officiated as the representa- 
tive of Shah^b ud din 

A'rdm 

/ * 

A'lam, his son, succeeded him He showed no capacity, and 
was detliioned withm a twelvemonth by his bi other -in-law, 

A 1 tarnish 

Shams ud din Altamisli 

It IS related of Altainish, probably after his elevation, that he 
was of a noble family, but was sold, like J oseph, by his ^ j, 

.envious brothers Sultan Shahab ud din, unwiUmg to 
pay the puce demanded for him, allowed Kutb ud din as a favour 
to pui chase him for 50,000 pieces of silver He passed through • 
Hi^ffeient stations, and was goyeraoi^jof Behai at the time of 
his rewlt He wariniuted to the throne by a party , but a 
numeious body of Tfirkl chiefs were opposed to him, and he did 
not gam possession w^ithout a battle.. 

Eldoz, m his assumed superiority, gave him investiture un- 
asked, but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the King of 
Khdiizm, he made an attempt to establish himself in India He 
penetrated to Tandsar, and had even made a party m Altamish s 
court, when he was defeated, was taken pnsoner, and ^ ^ 1215, 
ended his days m confinement 
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Altamish next maiclied against his wife’s uncle, Nisir ud dm 
A D 1211, Knbacha, who had asserted his independence in Smd , 
AH 6 u’ although he displayed gieat activity and personal 
gallantly, he did not succeed m estabhshing his sovereignty ^ 

At this time it seemed far fiom improbable that the Khaiiz- 
rmans would pursue their conq^uests into India, and Ndsir ud din 
had already been engaged with bodies of then tioops which had 
approached the Indus 

But aU these alarms were suspended by an event which 
con(iue=ta ohauged the whole face of Asia Chengiz Khan, 
pills under oiigmally a petty chief among the Moguls, havmg 
subdued the tliiee nations of Tartary, and swelled his 
bands sv^ith then’ nmted hordes, burst on the Mahometan Icing- 
doms withan aimy that never was equalled in numbeis either 
before oi since 

This uTuption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that 
has fallen on manhmd since the deluge They had no rehgion 
to teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute , their only object 
was to slaughter and destroy, and the only trace they left was 
in the devastation of every country which they visited The 
stoim fiist fell on the Sultan of Khdiizan, who had diawn it on 
himself by the murder of Chengiz’s ambassadois Mis armies 
weie defeated, his cities demohshed, his country laid waste, and 
a gieat part of his subjects either massacred or reduced to 
slaveiy He himself died of a broken heai t, in an maccessible 
letreat on an island in the Caspmn, and his son and successor, 
Jelal ud din^ was driven into the eastern extremity of his do- 
minions 

This pnnce defended his country gallantly to the last He 
gained a victory near Candahai, and another still farther to the 
east, but these successes did not even letaid his ruin His last 
battle was on the Indus, wheie, aftei displaying the most obstinate 
valoui, and witnessing the total destruction of his army, he swam 
AH oif’ i^vei \vith seven followers amidst a shower of 

arrows from his enemies, whom he left in adm nation of 
Ins intrepidity^ 




In the course of the night and next day he was jomed by 
iiziif pursued of Ins soldiers, and before many days were passe* 
Hito iiuiw be had assembled 4f,000 hoise The Moguls threatemn 

„ 'S'lnc?, vol confusion regirSmg the FJuIifs whx( 

‘’"i" expedition , in thious the whole into doubt 

ml?- VO] , p 208, he = De Guignes, vol ni pp 58, 5 

mike;, too, but in the second there IS a D’Herbelot Fenshta, vol iv p 415 
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to cross the Indus/ he fled towaids Delhi, and apphed to 
-A 1 tarnish for assistance, oi at least for an asylum Alta- 
mish sent a courteous answer, hut was too piudent to draw 
on himself the resentment of the Moguls , J elal ud din, left 
to his own resources, formed an alliance with the Gahlcais, diew 
together an army by means of plundei, and at length attacked 
N^sir ud din Kubacha, and forced him to take refuge m Multan 
After this he kept no measures with any one he ravaged the 
country on the Indus, mvaded and conqueied Smd, and would, 
perhaps, have maintained himself in the possession of Retmnsto 
it, if some hopes m Peisia had not induced him to pass 

, T7- / AD 1223, 

into Airman a h eio 

Fmding the Mogul aimies withdiawn fiom Peisia, he again 
estabhshed his powei m that country, opposed them with vigour 
in a new invasion, and was killed at last in Mesopotamia,^ ten 
years after Ins passage of the Indus ® 

During his abode m Smd, Feiishta relates that a Mogul army ® 
came m pursuit of him,' laid siege to Multan, and, being lepelled 
by Masir ud din, continued their march to Sind, which Jelal ud 
din had quitted They conducted themselves with their usual 
barbanty throughout, and finding piovisions scarce m them 
camp before they departed, they put to death 10,000 Indian pii- 
soneis, when they would have been equally lelieved by setting 
them flee 

Aftei he was delivered fiom this succession of enemies, Ni,sir ud 
din was agam mvaded by A 1 tarnish, who this time was moie suc- 
cessful than before Masii ud din was constiamed to letreat to 
Bakkar , and on attempting, aftei waids, to continue his comse to 
Smd, he was diowued with aU his family, m a sudden squall on 


® [India thus just escaped the storm of 
Moghul barbarism, "which laid waste Cen- 
tral and Western Asia Chengiz Ubiin’s 
empire was divided at his death, a h 624, 
among his foui sons, Jliji (or rather fcs 
son Bdth, at his father’s untimely death) 
had Kipchdk, i e , the countiy north of 
the Aral and Caspian to the Black Sea , 
Chaghatdi Khdn had the countiy to the 
east of Kipchak i e , Independent Tar- 
tary north of the Tibet mountains and 
Hindu Kush, OctdiKhdn had the oiigmal 
country of the Moghuls, and fixed his seat 
at Kaiakorum, and this branch was at first 
•acknowledged as the head of the empue. 
Trill Khdn took China In Persia the 
descendants of HuldkA Khdn succeeded 
m establishing a fifth dynasty The king- 
dom of Chaghatdi was at last divided mto 


Moghuhstdn and Transoxiana, Timur 
crushed the rebellious Amirs of the latter 
djTiasty, then m its extreme decline , and 
after atfectmg to be only mmister to the 
descendant of Chaghatdi, bimseK seized 
the throne m AD 1370 See Erskme’s 
Baiei and Humayun, vol i — Ed ] 

* [His army was dissolved and some 
of ks Turkmdns engaged under the 
Seljuk Sultan of Iconium, and among 
these were the obscure fathers of the 
Ottoman line Otbman seized Nieomedia 
m 1299 Bajazet u as his great grandson, 
and 1m great-grandson was Mohammad 
II , who took Constantmople See Gibbon, 
ch IxiT — E d] 

® D’Herbelot, art Gelaleddtn 
® Ferishta says, under Chaghatdi Khdn 
in person, but — ^probably a detachment 
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the Indus, and the whole of the teiiitoiy subject to hnn 
’ submitted to the victoi 

The countiy to the south of Tatta seems to liave maintained 
its independence fiom the time of ]\Ioharamed Casim to that 
under discussion It may peihaps have aclcnowledgcd the su]ic- 
iioiity of some of the intoi mediate dynasties dining the inteiial, 
but the internal government was novel out of the hands of the 
Sumeia Rajputs 

In the same ycai vuth this expedition to Smd, AHaimsh 
maiched against Balditirn Khilji, vho loolced on IBohai and 
Bengal as his own conquest, and tlioiigh lie jnofessed obedi- 
ence to Kutb ud din (to whose daughter he vas maiiicd), 
openly disclaimed all dependence on his succc‘'Soi Altannsh was 
successful in this undei taking, he depiivcd Bakhtiai of Behai 
(the goveiiiment of which he confciied on Ins own son), and 
obliged him to hold Bengal luidn the ciown of Delhi B.dchtiai 
made a subsequent attempt to retiicve his losses, was defeated 
by the piince who governed Behai, and lost his life in the con- 
flict 

Altamish was now occupied foi upwaids of six yoan-> in lednc- 
AD122G, mg the part of Hindostan which had zemamed indc- 
1 ? uh^ pendent He began by taking Rintamboi, Inch, though 
AH 030 gQ much m the hue of formei conquests, liad been pio- 
tected by its mountamous situation He next took j\Iandu, a 
town of gi eat extent and natiual stiength in Malwa, Gwalioi, 
which had levolted, was next recoveied, Bluha was likcivise 
taken, and the occupation of the ancient capital U|em, irith the 
destiiiction of its celebiatcd temple, completed the conquest of 
Malwa 

All TTmdostan, except some insulated poi tions, now acknow- 
^State of ledged the government of Delhi , but the obedience of 
the difieient poidions was in ditfeient degiees, fiom 
entile subjection to veiy imperfect dependence and in this 
state, with vanous fluctuations, it lemamed till the end of the 
Mogul empue In a succession of stiong leigiis the suh]ect 
countiy would gieatly exceed the lest, and the pimces, who 
retained the internal government of then tenitoiies, would be 
qiute submissive and obedient m geneial pohtics but two oi 
tiiee weak luleis would again tlnow all into confusion, new 
jiimces would start up, and the old ones would become uniuly, 

till the next vigoious monaich had almost to hegm the conquest 
anew 

Altaimsli Aftei these victoiies Altamish letuined to Delhi, 
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and died m Apiil, 1236, as lie was about to set out on a d 1236, 
a journey to Multan shabmb 

Dunng the course of bis leign be leceived mvestituie born 
tbe Calif of Baghdad, tbe most autboiitative lecogmtion of a new 
government tbat could take place among Mussulmans 

His vazir was a man of great eminence, and bad been long 
"in one of tbe bigbest employments under tbe Cabf Tbe author 
of tbe “ J^mi ul Hikayat,” a very popular collection of bistoiical 
anecdotes in Peisian, lesided at bis couit 

Tlie beautiful column called tbe Kutb, or Cutab Minai, near 
Delhi, was completed in tbe leign of >Ctamisb It is in tbe 
foim of ammaiet, with galleiies tbe shaft is fluted in a manner 
pecubai to itself, and ornamented with tbe richest efiect It is 
242 feet high, although mjuied by an eaitbquake, and is stiU, I 
believe, tbe bigbest column in the woild Near it is an unfinished 
mosque, which foi giandeur of design and elegance of execution 
is equal to anytbmg in India It is asciibed in an mscription to 
Sbabab ud din Grbdil 


Rukn ud din 

At tbe death of A 1 tarnish the contest with tbe Hmdiis was at 
an end , and tbe peiiod which followed was occupied by a succes- 
sion of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equaby destitute of pie- 
sent iuteiest and peimanent effects 

Rukn ud din, who succeeded bis father, lavished bis treasures 
on dancing- women, buffoons, and musicians, and left tbe govern- 
ment to Ins mother’, and her tyianny and cruelty soon drove all 
lanlcs into lebelbon He was deposed aftei a leign of seven 
months, and bis sister Eezia was raised to tbe throne m bis place 

Sultdna Rezia 

“Kezia Bdguib,” says Feiisbta, “was___OTdowed with every 
jn nicely ^oidiue, and. those who scrutinize her actions 
most s.eveiely will find in her no fault but that she was a Hei virtues, 
wonian ’ ^ If not distmguisbed for literature, she read the Koran 
conectly , and such was her talent for business, that Altamisb, when 
absent on his southern campaigns, left her m charge of his govern- 
ment in preference to his sons Her conduct on the throne did 
not disappomt the expectations enter tamed of hei Of the two 
separate factions which had concurred in dethromng her biothei, 
one was opposed to the elevation of the sultana The vazii of 

’ Bnggs' Fciishta, vol i p 217 
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the two last kings was at the head of the lattci faction, and they 
weie stiong enough to appeal before Delhi, and to defeat an airay 
that was commg to its lehef But the queen’s aits weie moie 
effectual than hei arms She succeeded so well in solving dissen- 
sions among hei enemies, tliat the wdiole confedeiacy dissolved, 
and left the mdmduals composuig it at her meicy. Some weie 
put to death, and otheis concihated, and in a shoit time quiet ivas _ 
peifectly lestoied 

The internal admimstiation of Rezia did not fall shoit of her 
pohtical address She appeared daily on hci thione in the 
usual habit of a sultan,® gave audience to all comcis, reformed the 
abuses which had ciept m undei the last goveinmcnt, icMsed the 
laws, decided suits of impoitance, and evinced all the qualities of 
•mdveiilness a just and able soveieign But hei talents and \*iiiucs 
weie insufficient to piotect hei fiom the effects of a single weak- 
ness It was shown, in the extiaoidinaiy maiks of favoui wdiicli 
she showeied on hei Mastei of the Hoise , who, to make hci pai- 
tiahty moie degrading, was an Abyssinian slave. It does not a])- 
peai that her fondness was cnminal, smee the gicatcst bleach of 
decorum alleged against hei is hei alloiving the Abyssinian to lift 
her on her hoise It was, howevei, impiudent in the highest de- 
gree , for, by raismg her favourite to the office of Amb nl 
which gave him lank over all othei couitieib, she at once disgus- 
ted her nobihty, and fmnished them with a plausible ground foi 
escitmg a clamoui against her 

The first who openly rebelled w^as a Tmki chief called .Alti'mia 
Eebeibon The quecn immediate^ maiched against hisfoit of 
Batmda , but hei army mutinied, her favourite wns killed in a tu- 
mult, and she hei self, bemg made piisonei, wns consigned to AHu- 
nia, as the safest hands in which she could be placed , wdiile hei 
hi othei BejnArn was laised to the vacant thione. 

Bezia, when foice failed hei, bad again lecourse to art, and she 
so fai gamed ovei Altunia, by the influence of love oi of ambition, 
that he agieed to many hei, and to assert her uights against his 
foimei confederates Aided by hei new consort, the queen assem- 
dlfeSed and army, and advanced to Delhi , and it ivas not 

puttodeath till after two bloody battles that she was made piisoner 
along With her husband, and both weie put to death Hei leign 
lasted for three yeais and sis months 


She discarded her female apparel 
ancl veil, wore a tunic and cap like a man 
g'v\e public audience, and rode on an 
elephant without any attempt at conceal- 


ment (Sir H Elliot’s Jlistonans, voL 
1 p 283 )— Ed] 

” Literally, "Commander of Com- 
mandeis,” that is, Geneial-m-Chief 
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Mdizz ud din Belirdm 

The new lung endeavouied, by treaclieiy and assassination, to 
_ lid himself of the nobles who, for their own pui poses, mo, 
had laised him to the throne Befoie he had attained 
his end, his dominions weie invaded by a body of Mo- S'mtoThe' 
gills, who penetiated to Liihdi , and the assemblage of 
, tioops which followed led to neiv plots and seditions, which 
ended in his imjnisonment and death, aftei he had leigned two 
yeais and two months 

Aid ud din Masadd 

The reign of the next sultan, a son of Rukn ud din, was a lepe- 
tition of the same scenes, mcieased by the ciuelty and 1241, 
licentiousness of the king, until, at the end of httle 
nioie tlian two yeais, he was deposed and put to death 

The only lemailcable events of his leign were two uTuptions 
of the Moguls the fiist tlnough Tibet into Bengal, ** 
the only one 1 ecoi ded fi om that quai ter during the period irniptions 
of authentic liistoi}^ , and the othei by a division of the a d 1244. 
ai my of Mangii Klu^n into the north-westem pait of the 
kingdom The hist of these invasions was defeated by the local 
ofliceis, tlie second advanced no faithei than Uch, on thejomt 
liveis of the Panjdb to the south of Multan 

Nchir ud (Un Mahmud 

Tlie twenty 3’cars’ leign of Niisii ud din was full of distur- 
banics, foieign and domestic, though none sufficient to 1246, 
oveiium tlie goveinment He was the grandson^® of 
Altamish, had been imprisoned immediately after that pimce’s 
death, and, though he had been foi some time released and intrus- 
ted wiUi a goveiTiment, he ictained the ictiied and studious 
habits of his youth lie leposed with entire confidence Ghi5(Is ud 
on the conduct of his vazii, wliose name was Glnyas ud- \izii 
din Balkan This minister ivas a Tfiiki slave of Alta- 
mish, and liad been honouicd b}'- thatmonaich with the hand of one 
of his daiightci'j, the aunt of the leigning kmg 

Tlie gieat daiigei was now fiom the Moguls, who weie in pos- 
session of all the countiics west of tlie Indus To guaid against 
it, Balkan foimcd tlic fiontier piovinces into one great govein- 

[His fxithcr had died, wlnlc go\eiuoi tnnficnption of tlio ongiual text of the 
of Bthilr and Bengal — I^d ] Tabahilt 1 Nflsan, see Thomas, Chomcle 

* [Foi the of tins cuor, ’»\hich of J^athdn Kiw/s, p 121, Chengiz Khiln 

appears to ha\o ain-cu from the mi«- has been buhstituted foi Jftjnagar — E d] 
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ment, at the head of which he placed Ins relation, Shir Khan, 
who, like himself, had been a slave He then advised the king 
to pioceed in person to the Panjib YSTiile in that province he 
seveiel}’" chastised the Gakkais, foi their co-opeiation with the 
Moguls in their inroads, and compelled the jagiidars, who had 
loug neglected their duty, to furnish their contingents with legu- 
larity 

He next turned his arms agamst diffeient Hindd lajas, whom 
AD 1247 , fhe wealoiess of the precedmg reigns had tempted to 
levolt In the fiist campaign he restored the loyal 
^ authority in the country on both sides of the J umna, 
fiom opposite Delln to C^lmjei in Bundelcand, and in the thiee 
following yeais he settled the hilly country of Mewdt, extending 
fiom neai Delhi to the Chambal, the neighbouring territoiy of 
Rmtamboi, and the moie remote one of Chitoi He afterwards 
took the stiong foit of Narwar, in Bundelcand, leduced-Chand^i, 
and lecoveied aU the levolted part of MaWa In an inteival of 
these expeditions he quelled a rebellion of the^goveinoi of_IJch , 
and duiing the same peiiod, Shir Khan, governor of the Panj^b, 
not only kept the Moguls out of his province, but invaded their 
teiiitoiy and took possession of Ghazni 

Duiing most of these opeiations the king accompanied the 
Eemo^iiof ^^^7) 3,nd was the ostensible authoi of all its success 

BMuu 

neveitheless began to feel uneasy m the secondary 
place which he really occupied, and was induced by the insmu- 
atiou^! of ImM ud din, an aitful courtiei, who had risen by the 
favoui of the vazk, to remove that minister fiom his post, and to 
confer it on his seciet accuser 


All the vazir’s immediate adheients weie soon after displaced , 
A n 1213, f^iid the misgoveinment which followed created exten- 
Di. contents sive disconteuts, and afforded a pretext to ten governois 
mil" u'*" of piovmces, who piobably weie in league with Ghiyas, 
to unite their tioops, and addiess a lemonstrance to the 
king, followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm teims, for 
the dismission of the new minister Ho mention was made of 
the displaced vazii, but the object of the confedeiacy ivas obvious, 
and, as lesistance would have been hopeless, the king recalled 
Ghiyas ud din who thencefoith was the leal head of the government 
Imdd ud din now raised a lebelhon, in which he nivolved a 

AD ('.f’to king’s, and although he was himself 

A u taken and put to death, yet a confederacy had 

been formed, includmg the Hindu raja of a place called 

Holders of land on military service See page 81 
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Safcniii, and the king’s governor of ^Si^fk This rebellion was not 
entirely quelled till the end of the second year 

Puling the same time another Mogul attack on the Panjab was 
repelled, and an expedition was after waids undertaken jgss 
against the revolted governor of Kan ah Mamkpui A 
more difficult task was to put down the inhabitants of 
TJie vazu' went against them, and it was not without great exer- 
tion and some danger that he vanquished them in battle, and ulti- 
mately reduced their countiy Ten thousand of the insurgents 
are said to have been slain The fierce and tuibulent moun- 
tameeis of Mdwat, though their frontier was within 1250 
twenty-five miles of Pelhi, weie never entirely quieted ’ 

-until the estabhshment of the British Government 

The last event of the leign was the ariival of an ambassadoi 
from HjiMkiK Khan, grandson of Chengiz Khan, and himself a 
veiy powerful monaich Eveiy exertion was made to give him 
an honourable reception, and the splendour of the court is de- 
scnbed as worthy of the best days of the monarchy i 26 g, 
No other occuiience is recorded until the death of the 
king, in February 1266 

N^sii ud din’s pi ivate life was that of a dervise He defrayed 
all his personal expenses by copying books his fare was of the 
humblest desciiption, and was cooked by the queen, to whom he 
allowed no female servant , he had only one wife, and no concu- 
bmes He was an eminent patron of Persian literature The 
'' Tabakati— Ndsiri,” a general history of Persia and India, which 
still retains the highest celebrity, was written at his court, and 
takes its name from him 

An instance is told of his temper and courtesy On showang 
one of the books he had tiansciibed to a nobleman of his couif, 
the noblenian pointed out several mistakes, which the king 
immediately corrected When the nobleman was gone, he was 
observed to erase the conections and restore the old leading , and 
when asked his reason, he said he knew that the copy was light 
all the time, but thought it better to make the corrections than to 
hurt the feehngs of a well-intentioned ad^nser 


Ghiyds ud dm Balban^^ 

Balban, bemg already m possession of all the powers igeo, 
of king, found no difficulty in assuming the title ^ 


[He Avas the son of Tull Khdn, and 
brother of Mangii Khifn He sacked 
Baghd,ld m A D 1258, and abolished the 


Khnhfate, putting the last Khahf to 
death — Ed ] 

*3 Often called Balln by Enghsh writeis 
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He h&d heenhiought up fiom infancy at the comt of Alta- 
Baibanputs ^ish, and had taken an active pait in all tl^ intiiguos 
Cceoftbe and 1 evolutions of the succeeding leigns. Duung the 
si-v’ves of Altamish, he had enteied into a covenant lor 

mutual support with forty of the kings other slaves, most of 
whom had attained to high stations Having gained his own 
object, he desiied to put an end to a system which would have 
endangeied the succession of his family. He thei eloic, on vaiious 
pietexts, made away until Ins suiviving eonfodeitilcs (some of 
them his own near connexions by mairiagc), and he lienccfoi th 
made it an invaiiable lule to confci no office but on men of faimlx 
Hischaracter So ostentatioiisly did lic excicisc his new policy, that he 
affected a lepugnance even to oidmaiy intercom .^e with people of 
low oijgin He also made it a lulc to exclude Hindus from all 
offices jiltiust All Ins othei acts paitook of the same conti acted 
spiiit He established laws for the pieseiwation of game lound 
his capital , and ha'vnng exceeded in wine in his eaily life, ho 
severely punished even the model ate use of it aftci he had le- 
formed In cases of lebellion, not satisfied unth chastising the 
leadeis, as had been usual, he extended capital punishment to the 
meanest of their vassals and retaineis Stones aic told of his in- 
flexible justice , but they consist m publicly whipping govcinoi& 
of provinces, and sometimes having them beaten to deatli in his 
presence 

This naiiow-mmded and selfish tyiant was laiscd, by cncum- 
stances, to the appeal ance of a hbeial and enlightened monaich 
The honors of the Mogul invasion diove men of eminence 
fiom the countiies to which it extended, and Balban’s being 
the only Mahometan government that Avas not subveitecl, his 
court was filled with iliustnous exiles of that leligion He used 
toAoast that no less than fifteen soveieign jirinces had been de- 
pendent on his hospitality he gave the names of theii'tenitoiies 
, to the stieets which they inhabited, and his capital long pieseiimd 
those memorials of. Rtim, Ghor, Kh^iizm, Baghdad, and othei 
kingdoms 

The number of literal y fugitives Avas natuially still moie con- 
si eiable , and as the king’s eldest son, Prince Mohammed, was a 
young man of the greatest accomphshments, his palace was the 
lesort of all the famous authois of that age The chief, among 
many names well known in Peisian liteiatui’e, Avas the poet 

mn Khusiou, on the possession of Avhose society the jirince 
was^ congratulated by S^di,^^ who sent him a copy of Ins woiks. 

The celebrated moial poet , peihaps the best authoi Peisia ever pioclucecl 
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and legietted thafcliis extreme old age pi evented his accepting ao 
mvitation to Delhi Balban himself had a turn for pomp and 
magnificence, so that his court was suirounded by an external 
splendour which bbnded stiangeis to its real charactei 

He was disturbed by Hmdfi insunections on the banks of the 
Jumna and Ganges, as well as m the momitains of Jiid ^200 
and Mdwdt They were cieated by banditti for the AH 665 * 
sake of plunder and here his exteimmating system, backed by 
the election of garrisons and other jnudent precautions, seems 
to have operated effectually In Mdwat he is said to have put 
100,000 persons to the sword, but he also cut down the finest 
over a great extent of country , and from that time it affoided 
suppoit to the husbandman, instead of an asylum to the 
robbei 

TTis only seiious lebellion was m Bengal The governor, 
Tughral, having made a successful expedition agamst Reyoitof 
Jdjnagai beyond the iivei Megna,^® had refused to send 
anypoition of the booty to Delhi, and soon after assumed the 
title of king He totally defeated the first army sent 1279 
against him, on which the king hanged the unsuc- ^=^678’ 
cessful general Another army having been routed in spite of 
this seventy, he at length moved m peison to put down the 
lebelhon. He acted on this occasion with the vigour and 
abihty in which he never was deficient he set out without 
waiting till the end of the peiiodical lains, marched straight to 
Sun^igong (or Sundeigong), then capital of the eastern district 
of Bengal, and struck such tenor mto the rebel, that he evacuated 
the open country, and withdrew, with a strong body of troops, 
into the foiests TTis letieat was discovered by one of the king’s 
chiefs, who came unexpectedly on the camp, and, though at the 
head of only forty men, took the desperate resolution of entering 
it in open day. His small troop advanced without attracting 
obseivation till they reached Tughial’s tent, when they lushed on 
with loud shouts Tughral and those around him fled with pre- 
cipitation, imagining the whole of the royal army was upon 
them the panic spread to the troops the whole dispersed in 
confusion , and Tughral himself was overtaken and slam as he 
was endeavouimg to swim his horse over a iiver, on his flight to- 
wards Jajnagar. 

Now Tipperah (Hamilton’s Hzw- p 274) v 

(Boston, volip 178) JjCjnagar has been It has since been swept away by the 

taken for Jdjplir m Cattack, which never Ganges (Buchanan, quoted by HarTul- 
was the head place of a district (See ton, Htndostan, vol 1 p I 81 ) ^ 

Mr Stiilmg, Astatic Jieseai ches, vol xv 
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The king pimishecl this lehellion ’With more than his usual 
Suppressed, seveuty, and was only prevented going on with his 
executions, after he had returned to his capital, by tlie uiteices- 
sion of the G£zi% Muftis, and other learned and veneiable men 

Mot long after this he had the misfoi tune to lose his oldest 
Mo-ai son, a calamity to Ins people no less than to himself 

imiption The pimce’s death was woithy of the high character he 
had acquired An army of Moguls belonging to Aighun Khdn,” 
then kmg of Peisia, had invaded the Tanjtlb j and Dunce 
Mohammed, who was govemoi of the piovince, liastened 
thither from the capital, where he had gone to meet his father. 
He defeated the mvaders, and had lecovered all the country they 
had overrun, when a hesh aimy anived of chosen tioops under 
a celebrated general named Timfii Khdn A sanguinary conflict 
Victory and place, and the pimce gamed a complete victoiy, 

Sea killed by a body of the enemy, who liad 

apparent together duimg the pursuit Amii Kliiisiou, the 

poet, his constant companion, was taken pi'isonei on the same 
occasion 

This loss diew teais from the meanest soldier m the army, and 
touched the heart even of Balkan That monaicli had now 
leached Ins eightieth year, and was fast smlang under the afflic- 
tion that had fallen on him, when he summoned his second son, 
Bakana Kh^n,^'* to attend him on his deathbed His son, finding 
him m less immediate danger than he expected, returned -witliout 
leave to his province of Bengal, and Balkan was so much 
offended that he sent foi Kei Khusioii, the son of Pimce 
Mohammed, and immediately declared him his hen Soon after 
this act the kmg died The mimsteis, desnous of 
avertmg a civil wai, pioclaimed Kei Kobad, the son 
of Bakaira Khan, and restored Khusioii to his fathei’s govern- 
ment of Mnltau 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this ar- 
.V.D 1286, rangement, and Kei KobM mounted the throne mtliout 
o|)position 

M6izz ud din Kei Kohdd 

The new kmg, who was in his eighteenth year at his acces- 
sion, gave \^way, without restraint, to the pleasures 
natural to his age He was encouraged in his vices by 

celelirated elegy on the prince’s death 
Sir G Ouseley’s Bioff Notices — ^Ed ] 
[More pioperly Baghrd Khsln , he 
■was also called Ndsix •ud fU'n — Ed 3 


Deith of 
Balban 


AH 685 


AD 1286, 

AH 6b5 


[The grandson of Hhldhh Khdn — 

Ed] 

He Tvas kept a prisoner in Balkh 
for two years He afterwards -wrote a 
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his vazir, Nizam ud din, who entertained hopes of seem mg the 
ciowii for himself As Kei Khnsiou 6tood immediately Intngues 
m the way of his design, he took advantage of some o? 
impiudence on his part to lender him an object of jealousy to 
the king, and hemg thus secm'e of impumty, he procured his 
assassination By similai arts he brought about the death or 
disgiace of all the mmisteis who weie not his own creatuies , and 
as his wife’s ascendancy was as gieat in the harem as his was in 
tlie court, he held the kmg entirely cut off fiom aU knowledge but 
what he thought proper to impart 

Many Mogul adventurers had, at this time, taken service at 
Delhi • it was an object to Nizam ud din to ahenate Missicre of 
these useful auxiliaries from the king, and he worked cenaries 
on that piince’s fears by pietending a correspondence between 
them and their hostile countrymen, until he induced him to 
mvite them chiefs to a banquet, and put them treacherously to 
death 

Befoie Ms schemes weie matured, ho was mterrupted by the 
appioach of the long’s fathei, Bakaiia Kh^n, who, hear- Kings, mter- 
ing of the state of affairs, marched with an army to look ins father 
after the inteiests of his family The vazir easily prevailed on 
the king to move out to oppose him, but when the armies drew 
neai, Bakana IDiiln apjiealcd so stiongly to his son’s affections 
that the mimstei could no longei prevent an interview He en- 
deavoured to frasti ate the effects of it by imposing many humiliat- 
ing ceicmonies on BakaiiaKhin, to all which that pi mce submit- 
ted , until, after repeated obeisances, he found the kmg remaimng 
unmoved on Ins tin one, when, shocked by this unnatural behaviour, 
he burst into tears This sight oveipoweied all the king’s resolu- 
tions he leaped fiom his tlirone, and lan to throw himself at 
his fatliei’s feet, and, the fathei hastemng to prevent him, he fell 
on his neck, and they i emained foi some minutes weeping in each 
othei’s aims, while the wliole court was almost as much affected 
as themselves When the Gist tianspoit was over, Kei Kobad 
seated his fathei on the tlnone, and showed him every maik of 
love and i ever once All thoughts of war weie now at an end , 
but, aftei repeated intei views, Bakana Khdu found that the vazir s 
vigilance, and Ins power over the enfeebled mmd of the kmg, ren- 
dered it impossible to subveih his authonty by peaceful means , 


[AmJr Klmsrau has taken this Ins- analysis of itseeloum As Soc Bengal 
tory as tlie suliject of his poem, tho Kiiwa 18b0 ^Ed J 
vs >Sa'dum, in 4^,000 couplets For an. 
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and being unwilling; or unable, to resort to foice, he letm-ned to 

Bengal, and left Ins son to Ins fate ^ i i x 

Kei KoRM plunged anew into all sorts of debauclieiy, and to 

such excess that, at that eaily age, he entiiely broke Ins con- 
stitution, and hi ought on an attack of palsy driven 

on reflection, he peiceived aU the dangeis of his situation, 
and, unable to rid himself of his minister by honouiable means, he 
M d of recourse to tlic lessons witli wliicli lie liad been made 
thevazir familial, Eud succeedcd, befoie long, m taking him off by 


poison 

The lemoval of this piedommatmg influence seived only to let 
loose a number of othei enemies, all eager to seize on the powei 
which the king was unable himself to retain 

The ascendancy of the slaves about the couit had been desti03md 
by the policy of Balban, and the contest ivas now between the 
principal military leadeis; and as the native Indians weie not yet 
of sufficient impoitance to foim a party, the only competitois weie 
the Taitai chiefs and those of the old kingdom of Ghazni or Ghdi 
The Khiljis seem, fiom the abihty of then chief, oi some advan- 
tage of their own, to have been at the head of the lattei class 
The^togde they prevailed ovei the Tartais, and JeUl ud din Khil]i 
put to death WES lEiscd to the throne, affcei the way liad been opened 
A H 687 ’ for him by the assassmation of Kei Kobdd 


KOUSE OE KHILJL 


CHAPTER II 


Jeldl ud din Khilji'^ 


Jelal lfu DIn was seventy years of age when he came » ,nQ<, 
to the govemment a-h es? 


Ferishta calls the competitors of the 
Kmljis, Moguls , * but it is impossible to 
believe m the ascendancy of that tribe 
any more than in the disappearance of 
the^rurks, at so early apenod Thepre- 


* [The onginal has airdL ‘T< 
OTongly translated “Moguls ” Zldu^ 
Barn! (p 171 ) expressly says that d 
a contest between the Turk and non ' 
pmLy, the latter bemg headed bv 
Khiljis He adds, that “ from the d 
the death of Kai Kohdd the kingdom 
ed from the house of the Turks ” J 


tender set up by the Tartars was, more- 
over, the son of Kei Kobdd, a natural 
object of choice to them for his Tdrki 
descent, but of aversion to the Moguls for 
his father’s massacre of their chiefs 

The succession of kings of Delhi which 
commenced ivith Kutb uddln, is by some 
considered as a continuation of the Imef of 
Ghdr , but most oriental w liters include 
those pnnees, along uuth Elddz and one 
or tivo others, in a dynasty to which they 
give the name of “ The Slaves of the Sul- 
tans of Ghdr ” 

^ For the ongm of the Khdjfs, see 
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He affected extreme i egret at having his high office foiced on 
him, and piofessed the utmost lespect and attachment foi the 
memoiy of Ghij^'as ud din He ovei acted humility so fai as to 
refuse to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to stand at 
his usual station in the court instead of occupying the tin one 
But he kept the infant son^ of the late king m custody, and put 
him to death as soon as he felt stpng enough for such a measure 

If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, "which 
IS not impiobable, we should be inclined to acquit him Mild govem- 
of hypociisy in aU his former piofessions , for, dining “Itn 
the rest of his leign, his lenity^fo his enemies, both open and 
■ seciet, was earned even to a fault, and he continued to retain 
the simplicity of his manners, and to associate with Ins old fi lends, 
on the same footing of familiaiity that he did when a private 
man He had frequent parties of those friends, together with 
men eminent foi wit oi liteiatuie, and, on those occasions, he 
earned conviviality beyond the limits of the Mahometan law, 
though nevei beyond those of sobnety 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency Malik Jahj"d, 
a nephew ot Gliiyas ud din, rebelled against him in his govern- 
ment of Kairah, and was joined by all the adherents of the 
house of Balban They weie soon strong enough to march to 
Delhi, but were defeated by the king’s second son, Aikalli 
Khin, and all the chiefs, mcludmg Malik Jahju, were made 
pnsoneis 

The king immediately released them all, and sent Malik 
'Jahj'dto Multan, wlieie he allowed him a libeial establishment 
for the lest of Ins days He soon after showed equal magna- 
mmity towaids a body of chiefs of his own tube, who weie 
detected in a plot against his life. Unfortunately, he did not 
confine his lenity to personal injuries, but allowed so general 
an impunity to offendeis, that the whole frame of the government 
became lelaxed , goveinois withheld their tribute, neglected their 
duty, and abused their power, the roads and highways weie 
infested by lobbeis, and bands of plunderers and insurgents intei- 
lupted the communication between different parts of the kingdom 

He maiched, himself, uito Malwa, to quell an insuiiection of a 
moie geneial chaiacter He was successful in the mam, yet from 

Bookv ch 11 , note near the end of the leastwiththeir Turk! brethren, and would 
chapter Though Tuiki by descent, they be moie civilized than the geneiality of 
had been so long settled among the At- Aighdn mountaineers 
ghdus that they had almost become iden- - [The other party bad tiied to raise 
tifted with that people, but they pi obably him to the throne under the name of 
mixed moie with othoi nations, oi at Shams ud din — 

C 0 
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A T> 7^'>2 aveision to slied blood, combined with tbe feebleness 

A n t/>i’ Qf lie hesitated to attack the principal foiti esses of 
the rebels, and left his suppiession of the revolt incomplete He 
shov'ed moie vigoui soon aftei, on an invasion of tbe PunjAb by 
a numeions host of Moguls, whom he engaged in person, and 
totally defeated With chaiacteiistic modeiation, he granted peace 
to the vanquished enemy, and allowed the wi eck of then aimy to 
letiie unmolested Thiee thousand Moguls on tins occasion joined 
his standaid,and soon aftei embiaced the Mahometan religion A 
place in the suburbs of Dellii, still called Moghulpur, was assigned 
loi then lesidence 


In the nextyeai he made another maich to Malwa, which was 
A » as inconclusive as the fiist His own weakness, how- 

evei, began at this time to be made up for by the 
ourof energy of his nephew, Ala ud din, governor of Harrah, 
g"' a man of vigoui and ability, quite exempt from all the 
sciuples which sometimes obstructed his uncleh success 


1 icour of 
All u<I <Uu, 
tile kini, s 
jitplic'v 


Having obtained permission to act against the insuigents in Bun- 


delcand and the east of Mdlwa, he not only restrained their tur- 


bulence, but took several forts, which had befoie been left to 


dependent piinces, and gamed such a booty as enabled him to 
make consideiable additions to his army The king received tlie 
intelligence of his success with gieat satisfaction , and although 
his favourite wife endeavouied to put him on his guaid against 
the ambition of Ala, ud din, he gave him the government of Oudh, 
in addition to that winch he befoie possessed, and allowed him to 
assemble an airay, and to entertain many of the old adherents of 
the Balban family 

Ala ud dins hist employment of his foice "justified his uncle’s 
Im\':io.i confidence, and opened a new eia m the lustoiy of India 
lesoived to attempt the hitheito untried adventuie 
MI i/i of an invasion of the Deckan , and setting out with 8,000 
c losen loise fiom Kaiiah, made his way tlirough the extensive 
OILS s tiat still fill the space between that" place and Beidr, 
new 10 pi mces whose countiy he was appioaching off their 
^uaic, ly pietending to have left his uncle in disgust, and, 
laimg tins leached E'lichpdr, he turned to the west, and pio- 
ccct ec , lajud niaiches, to Dedgiii, the mam object of his expe- 
1 ion evgiii (now Doulatabad) was the capital of Ramded, a 
pimco 0 so great power that the Mahometans looked on him as 
ning oi tiie Beckan, and wlio, m fact, was Baja of Mahdiislitia, or 

ihocoimtiy oftheMaiattas 

It vas piobablj^ owing to the natural indolence of the KAjp'uts, 
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and their deeming it dish onom able to attack each othei witliout 
warning, that the Mussulman invadeis so often found them un- 
piepared foi defence Then esamjile seems to have infected the 
othei Hmdijt chiefs, foi, on this occasion, the laja was in all the 
secuiity of piofound peace He had no tioops about him, and 
his wife and son had gone out of the city to a neighbouiing tem- 
\)ple In the consternation which ensued, Kamded pieseived 
presence of mind sufficient to assemble a body of 8,000 oi 4,000 
citizens and domestics With these he made head against the 
enemy, and afforded some little time foi defensive aiiangements 
He was obliged to give way befoie long, and letiied mto the 
strong hill-foit close to the city, into which some piovisions had 
hastily been thiown The town was taken without lesistance, 
and was given up to pillage The mei chants weie tortuied to 
make them disclose them treasures (the fiist mstance mentioned 
in Mussulman histoiy of this species of baibaiity) , and forty 
elephants, with some thousand hoises of the rdja, fell into the 
hands of the enemy Meanwhile the foit was invested , and 
AM ud (bn having given out that his aimy was only the advanced 
guaid of the king’s, the aiiival of which would speedily lendei 
aU opposition unavailing, the laja became impatient to come to 
teims, andjiad actually:-.conchideii,a_treaty_xeiy favouiable to the 
invadeis, when his^son, who had escaped bemg shut up with his 
fatlief, returned at the head of an army, suddenly assembled, but 
fai exceeding that of the Mussulmans in numbeis Tiusting to 
this supeiioiity, he disiegaided the lemonstiances of his father, 
and attacked Aid. ud din The lesult would have gone haid with 
the mvadei, if a small body of tioops which he had left to observe 
the gaiiison had not oppoi tunely fallen on the enemy, and, being 
taken for the expected main aimy undei the king, cieated a con- 
fusion Avhich could not be letiieved After this victoiy Ala ud 
din raised his demands , and as the laja expected lemfoi cements 
from his allies, the affaii might have been piolonged moie tlian 
was safe for Aid, ud din, had not the gaiiison unexpectedly dis- 
covered that, in the huiiy of victualling the foit, §aek§ of .salt 
had been taken by mistake instead of sacks of giain, and con- 
sequently that then piovisions weie alieady neailj’’ exhausted 
This discoveiy mads the laja moie compliant heagieed submi^wu 
to an immense paj^ment in money and jewels, besides 
the cession of E'hchpui and its dependencies , aftei which Ala ud 
din diew off thiouffii KlMndesh mto Malwa 

1 O 

Ala ud din’s maich to Dedgiii was about 700 miles, great pait 
of it thiough the mountains and foiests of the Vmdhya lange, 
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which so completely sepaiates Hmdostan fiom the Deckan The 
narrow and intiicate paths, the want of supplies, and the dangei 
of exposuie to the aiiows of the mountameeis, made the passage 
diflScult for a small foice, and impossible for a laige one, while 
the enti}’’ mto so gieat and populous a countiy as the Deckan, 
with no moie than 8,000 men, seemed an act of lashness rathei 

than of com age 

To have suimounted these dangeis, and obviated, by exploring a 
newioute, the inci eased difficulty of letuining by the same, give a 
high impiession of the mil itaiy talents of Ala ud din The pietext he 
used on his advance, that he was on his way to enter the seiwice of 
theHindu ia]a ofRa]amandii,showshowmuch leligious distinctions 
were weakened smce the settlement of the ]\Taliometans in India 

This expedition had been undertaken without leave , and as 
His all communication had been cut off while it continued, 

HmXtan JeMl ud dlu remained in suspense and anxiety, both as 
to the fate and the designs of his nephew , and when he heard 
tliat he was on his leturn, loaded with tieasuies and coveied 
with gloiy, he felt nothing but delight at tlie intelligence The 
moie sagacious of his advisers took a different view of themattei , 
and, seeing fresh proofs of the daiing spirit of Ala ud din, as 
well as of the resouices at his disposal, they advised the Icing to 
adopt such measures of precaution as, without showing distrust, 
should prevent his assembling another armj^ when the present 
should have dispersed to lay up then spoils The geneious 
temper of the king led him to disregard all these admonitions, 
and laid him open to the msidious designs of Aid ud din, who 
now affected alarm from the cabals of his enemies, and fear of 
the king’s displeasure for his unauthorized expedition He sent 
his biothei, Alaf Khan,^ as crafty an intiiguei as himself, and 
lemaikable for his insinuatmg address, to deprecate his uncle’s 
lesentment, and induce him to meet Ala ud din in such a manner 
as, under pretence of affording secuiity to his nephew, should, in 
fact, leave none to himself By degrees, he was peisuaded to 
move with his army towards Kaiiah, then to advance with a 
small escort, and at last to cross the Ganges almost alone Ala 
ud dill fell at his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting 
him on the cheek, and reproaching him with having distrusted 
an uncle who !iad brought him up from his infancy, and loved 
him better than his own sons, when Ala ud din made a signal 
assassms posted foi the purpose, who rushed foiwaid 
and stabbed the king to the heart His head was stuck 

® [Zid ud din Ba ni calls lum Alagli KMu — Ed ] 
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on a speai, and earned aloft tlnougli tlie camp and tlie ad 1295, 
city Feiibhta shows a natuial pleasure m relating 
the calamities winch puisued the subordinate actors 
in this hoiiid tiagedy to then graves , but that letiibution 
affords little satisfaction wlnle we continue to witness the unm- 
teiiupted piospeiity of the pariicide in whom the whole of this 
/ detestable act of peihdy had its rise 

As Jelal ud din had leigned upwards of seven j^'eais, he must 
have been more than seventy-seven when he was killed 

A singular incident occuiied m this leign, which shows the 
cieduhty of the Asiatics even at a period not remaik- m. 

able foi supeistition A dervise named Sidi Moula, 
a native of Peisia, who had tiavelled thiough many “Justice 
countiies, and was acquamted with most men of eminence in 
his day, aiiived at Delhi, and mstituted a school and an alms- 
house, wheie tiavelleis, leligious mendicants and peisons of all 
desciiptions weie enteitained at his expense He hved on rice 
alone, and had neithei wife nor slaves of eithei sex, yet his 
expenses weie such as would have exceeded the means of the 
wealthiest nobleman Besides his piofuse dispensation of 
chanty, he enteitained the gieat men with splendour at his 
house, and did not hesitate to bestow sums of two 01 three 
thousand pieces of gold to leheve noble famihes m distress 
Although he held some pecuhar opinions, and among others 
nevei attended pubhc worship, yet his piety remained unques- 
tioned, and even among the suspicions to which his conduct 
gave butli, the cry of heresy was never raised agamst him 
The fiist surmise regarding him was that he possessed the 
philosopher’s stone , the next took a more dangerous form, and 
represented him as aiming at the crown and this at last 
appeared in the definite shajie of an accusation that he had 
prepared assassms to make away with the king, and had 10,000 
of his votaries ready to profit by the confusion The mysterious 
nature of the danger seems to have fiightened the king out of 
his natural moderation On the accusation of an alleged ac- 
comphee he apprehended Sidi Moula and his most considerable 
associates , and, being unable to convict them on the evidence 
of one suspected witness, he ordeied a large fire to be made on a 
plain before the toivn, to allow them to ]irove their innocence 
by an ordeal which they probably had appealed to When the 
time came, the ministers raised their voices against the pio- 

^ [Zlfl tid rifn Barnl says that he was been supplanted m the couit by the 
joined by many of the old nobles, who had Khilji party — Ed ] 
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ceedmff, as equally opposed to j\raliomelan law and to nntnial 
leason, and tlie king, giving way io then icmonstianccs, 
oideicd the accused pei^ons to be kept in confinonicnt As 
they wexe leading tliein away to piison, some kal.mdai^ (a soil 
of lebo-ious mendicants), countenanced if not instigated by the 
king fell on Sidl jitoiila, and put him to death in the io;yaI 
piesence With Ins last bicaili lie piolcsted lii_s innocence, 
and denounced the cuisc that impended o\ci his oppicssoi 

Jelcil ud din was gicatly tioublcd at tiie moment a daik wbiil- 

wind which happened ,]U.st tlion to niisc imn cased llie goncial 
hoiioi , and the death of the king’s eldest .son, nluch look jdaec 
soon aftei, togethei nnth a faihiio of the lanis and a famine v Inch 
followed, as well as the awlul teiniination ol the inonaich’s onn 
life, and the exclusion of his immediate l.unily fimn tlie tin one, 
weie asenbed to the Divine vengeance foi this act of impiety and 
injustice 

Aid I'd din 

Mien the accounts of the laic king’s death i cached Delhi,' 
Av isrj, bis widow made a feeble altcmjit to set up bci own 
son, an infant, in ins place on tlic appioacli of Aht ud'' 
din she fled to * Multan, whcie the only othei sinvhdng .son 
of Jeldl ud din was govemoi , bub tbe whole family were in-"' 
veigled fiom this asjduin hy means of a fallacious piomise, wlicn 
the two pimces weie put to death and the queen imjnisoncd 

Ala ud din studious!}'- endeavouiod to iccoici the goodmll 
of Ins people, hy his just exeicise of tlio power he had obtained 
by. so many atiocities He was libeial m bcbiowing wealth 
and honours, and was profuse in gifts as well as in sliow.s "amT^ 
magnificence but as in the midst of Ins couise of conciliation lie 
could not lefiam fiom acts of lapacity, and ncvci icprcssod Ins 
aibitiaiy temper, he "was only paitially succe.ssfiil m Ins attempts 
to gain pojmlarity , and although his leign vas long andgloiious, 
he was always distuibed by conspiiacics and lebcllions, and dis- 
quieted by suspicions even of Ins own family and of those most 
tiusfced by him 

His fiist gieat nndeitaking was an expedition to Gimeidt 
AD 1207, Shahab ud dins gariison liad long been vithdiviivn, and 
E'qiecution tliG laja had lecoveied Ins independence The piescnt 
toGuzeiAt^ conquest was final Alat Khdn, the king’s bi othei, and 
Ins vazii, hiiifeiat Khan, -who weie at the head of the ainiy, almost 
immediately took possession of the pioviuce, the laja flying to 
Baglana, the neaiest pait of the Deckan ^ 
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A liai'^h attempt to compel the tioops to give np then plunder, 
while on tlicn letuin towaids Delhi, hi ouglit on a, dangeious 
mutiny, in which the va^u sJjjxithci and the king’s nephew lost 
then lives It was at last quelled, and many ol the mutineeis 
wcie killed , Ihe '^mvivois took lefugc with the laja of Rintain- 
hoi 'I hen families, including the women and childien, Aveie 
massacicd hy the king’s oidci The fugitives themselves, who 
ajipcai lolunehcen Mogul coin cits (always the chief actois m 
scenes of iuihulenco in those da\s), woie put to death when Rm- 
tomhui M<is taken * 

Dining the ]nece<lnig veai an incuision ol the IMoguls into the 
Pnnf.th had been icpuhed u lih and anothci, equally 
unsum'^slul, took place about this time It was followed 
up hv a moie SCI lous iinasion, appaicntly designed foi conquest 
ns wrll as ]i1uik1ci *’ '(’ho coinmaiidei vas Kutlugh. Khdn, whom 
leiishta descuhes as the son of Daud Khan, king of Tiansoxiana 
JIc niaiched s(iaight to Delhi, the Indian ai ni}’’ which had Stnous in- 
been sent to oppo'^e him i eti e<it mg as he advanced, and the tuoTo^u 
whole population of the suiioundingcountiy Hying to the capital 

So gieat was the ciowd ol fugitives tliat all communication 
llnotigh the stieets was inteiiujitcd , the jnovisions weie almost 
■'immediatelj- consumed, and in a few da3’s famine was added to 
the inisciies and ieiiois of the inhabitants 

Ala ud din was foiced m the&o cncu instances to give up Ins 
intention of dechuiiig an action lie moved out at the head of 


" The Linjitrur JIiIki, \\ho, th<n!i;h i 
1 lift, u IS Imn'.ilf ilcsti-znJui the ino 
Ihci't ji'I" iroin Mn^iil ntici -itoid, Kues 
tilt follow 111^ .u tomit of the 'Mofjnihiii hw 
— “The Innclt of Jllogols hoo 
tiiiifonuh lied) tlie lutlior/^ of e\er\ Kind 
of DiiMhuf iiTid <]f\nst itioii down to tiie 
jm dit tnni' tlni lint fnr tunes icbellod 
•ejiuist 10' '' (Lt-kint's JUlhn, ji OS ) 

'■ At It 1 st d< \di of tho-o iimsioim aic 
inditioixd In I'erislit 1 , not oil' of which 
ir ii';ti(id In lie (luif,niis, DTIeihi lot, or 
Triee, in thtu attounts of the 'Mogul 
ti-in- ictioiH , and .tUhoiigh there is a 
long list in Jl'Ohson faol i\ ji 'll*)), jet 
fhij arc >iil gntn on the aiithoiity of 
1 ei 1 lit 1 

It Is not iTiiiuuhahle th it the ci ncl 1 1- 
aag'-! In i lin 1) tht j wde innKtd ni.iv 
hnt led tin Indian hisloii ms to oitii do 
the unjHiituKe of tin oidmvij intnisioim, 
hut in soon, iiid ui" s esjitdilli in the 
j>!i eiil one, the Mitntt of the Jauiojitan 
wiitds iniu jidliap-' he a-i i ihi d t o the 
uojKiUHf infoiiOivtioii fliej ])ossfsatd le- 
hjititing Mogul aihmsin the cist of Pcisia 
and m Tian-OM in.i 


The coinnnndcr of the 1 ist e\i)edition 
is t died Choldl Khilu In Fenshfci , and 
Touldai Khan was one of the ofhceis of 
Ohil/.ln JChifn, then King of Pei sia (Pi ice, 
ao] 11 j) 60 ; ) 'J'he most conspitiious 
goner il of the «aine inonaich nas luit- 
Ingh .Sh.lh, who was at Ilcnlt in thisjeai, 
'll PJ07 (Piico, aol n p G16, and De 
Gingnes, aol in ]> 270), .ind might pos- 
Bihl j h n 0 led an evpedition to India,* 
thongli tnciimst intes in ikc it imin ohahle 
Ojijiostd to this coiutideiKO of names, 
a\iuth would Icicl us to sujipose these 
iiiaasioiis to ha\c been imdo hy the Mo 
gills of Poisii, ifi the positno asseition 
of Ftiishta, that thej and ill the suhse- 
qnont inioads originated in Daud Khau 
fDiw 1 Khan] King of Tianso\una, who, 
hj Ins ittoiinb, w as tlio f ithoi of Kutlugh 
Ivh.fn D fud Kh in is ca idoutly the Domi 
Ol D i\ at khitii int ntioned hj De Guignes 
(aol in p dll, .vnd note) as king of 
Ti insovnn i , and Ivuthigh is so common 
a ‘Mogul name, that tw o poi sons miy veiy 
piohihlj h m home it it tlie same time 
'J’hote docs not, thciefoio, seem to ho anj*' 
giound fai doubting Feii‘>lita’s account 
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all the tioops he could collect, and Feiishta alleges that the 
niimhei of men asseml3led on both hides exceeded all that cvci 
appealed m one place in India up to the time when he wiote 

This most nnpoitant contest was gained by Aid n<l^ din, 
Tiieu defeat ^^^ost ciitiiely fiOBi tliG skill displayed by Zalai Kluin, 
was befoie the most distinguished of his goneiais 
But the gieat sei vices of that gallant chief had alicady lendeicd 
him an object of jealousy to Ahi ud dm, and no less to Alaf 
Khan, vdio' pm posely left him uusuppoiled dm mg the pm suit, 
and the Moguls, peiceivmg his i educed niiinbeis, tinned upon 
him, and cut him to pieces ivith his dctticliment, after a icsistance 
woithy of his foimci exploits 

About a year aftei this deliveiancc, Aid ud din despatched an 
Ai> i2on aimy, under Ins biothei and the vazu, to i educe the 

AH 009 hill-foi't of Rmtarabdr' Tliey took a place called 

Jhaym, not fai fiom Rmtamhoi, and pioceedcd to lay siege to 
that foi tress In the coramencement of tlic opeiations the 

vaztr was killed by a stone fiom an engine, and the ganison, 
making a sally, compelled the besiegci-s to fall hack on Jhaym, 
and wait foi leinfoi cements fiom Delhi Aid ud din, on this. 
Designs of deteimined to prosecute the sie^e in peison, and had 
nephew made some piogicss on Ins niaicii, when he had neaily 
fallen a victim to a ciime of winch he had himself set the 
example His nephew, Pi nice Soieunan, v/ho hold one of the 
highest offices in the state, reflecting on the icscmblance be- 
tween his own situation and that fiom which tlie piesent king 
had iisen to the thione, was led to think that a siniilai attempt 
on his part might he attended wnth equal succe'^s A favoui- 
oppoitumty soon piesented itself, vhen the king 
the lung was hunting at a distance fiom the camp, and was 
left with only two oi tlnee attendants, in consequence of the 
occupations of the chase At tins moment, Soleimdn ap- 
pi cached him with some of the newly-converted Moguls , and, 
befoie he had any suspicion of their pm pose, they dischaiged 
then allows at him, with such efiect that lie fell senseless on 
the ground Soleiman, conceiving that Ins object was accom- 
plished, galloped directly to the camp, announced the king’s 
death and his own accession, and duected himself to be foi- 
mally pioclaimed "While he was seated on his thione, and 
leceivmg the homage of the great officeis, Ala ud din came 
gradually to himself, and, aftei his wounds weie bound up, 

" It does not appear wlien tins place and defended by tbe king of Delhi’s 
was lost It was besieged by insurgents, ti oojis, in a jo 1239 
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cletcuniuecl to piocecci to join his biotliei at Jhaym He was 
dissuaded liom tins by one of Ins officeis, who advised him not 
to gi\e Ins nepliow tune to establish Ins authoiity, but to show 
himself to tlic ainiy, wliose fidelity he had no leason to distiust 
Ala lid dfn '^aw the wisdom ol his advice, and mounting his 
hoi'se, ■wounded as he was, he pioeceded towaids the camp He 
met some foiaging-paities on his Avay, by which his retinue 
w'Uss inci eased to about 500 hoi sc With this cscoit he pie- 
sented himself on an eminence, in full view' of the camp, and 
displaced the white umbiella, wdiich was then the sign of sove- 
leignty He wvis no soonei peiceivcd than the wdiolo aimy 
iloclvcd to join him, and the usuipei, finding himself nisfaihu-o 
left, almost .done, mounted his hoise, and sought foi 
safety in a piecipitate flight He was ovci taken, and his head 
bmight to the king, who put the otlici conspiiatois to death 
The king then piocecdcd to join his biotliei, and soon aftei 
u Slimed the siege ol JlinUimhdi But Ins utmost eftoits other <ii5 
weic insufheient to take the place, and, hefoie long, queued 
he leceived intelligence of the icvolt of two of Ins othe^ nephews, 
at Baditum He did not think it ncccssaiy to move hiihself^on 
this occasion he supjuesscd the lebollion by means of bis 
ofilccis, and when his nephew's weic sent to him, he fiist put 
out tluii eyes, and aftei w aids oidcied them to be beheaded 
Tlic ill-suctess of these lebcllions did not picvent the occui- 
lence of anothci, of a still moie cxtiaoidmaiy chaiactei Hd]I 
^Moul.t^iiaoung-islave of one of the piinci])al families m Delhi, 
took adianinge of some discontent atrainst the chief magistiate 
of police to cellect a mob and jmt him to death, undei pictence 
of an oj<Ier fiom the king, and having thus got a body of in- 
fuuated follow'd s, he pioceeded to take jiossession of the citj'’, 
toicleaso the piisoneis, distiibute the loyal aims and tieasuies 
amomr his adheients, and to set up a piinco of the loyal family 
foi king The decided conduct of a local officei picvonted the 
ill eflccts of tins evjilosion He contiived to introduce a body of 
iioops into the capital, killed Haji Mould, dispeised his rabble, 
and put his now' king to death 

iManj' cvccutions followed by the king’s older, and, amongst 
oiheis, the whole family of Ilaji Mould’s foimei mastei, men, women, 
and clnldicn, ivcie slaughtered, without a chaige against them 
At length Ilintamhdr fell, after a siege of inoie than Piiiof 

y -I I „ 1 1 ,1 Rmtimbor 

a yeai J he laia, with liis family, and the gainson 
weie put to the swold autoo 

In the ycai 1303, AJi, ud din went, in peison, against Gliltdi, 
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a celeBiated liill-foit in and ilie piincipal scat of tlic 

^ P 1303 Bcijpdt tube of Ses6dia He took the ioi k made the i ,1 )a 
L^iuolf piisonei, and loft the eldest of Ins own sons as "0^ cuioi 
ch?tor° yeai the ra]a escaped, and made him sell so foi- 

inidable, that Ala ud din found it piudent to malcc ovei the loit 
to another Eajpiit piince, named Mdldcd, who by I'ciislda’s 
account, was a nephew of the ia]a, but who is icpicsented by 
the Bajpfits as a peison of anothei family !Maldco lomained 
tubutaiy to Delhi until ncai the end of Ala ud din’s leign, uhen 
he was expelled by Hamh, a son of tlic foimci ia]a^ 

Aid ud din was iccallcd fiom these conquests by a new iMogul 
umucce'.'^fui mvasion and anotlicr attack on Dcllii JIis foieo n.is 
thoMo^is^ so much weakened by detachments, iliat when he 
aiiived at the capital he was unable to meet the enemy in tlie 
field, and obliged to intiench his camp 1 ’he ^Moguls, -svlio 
probably weie not piepaied foi pi oti acted opciations, sMtii- 
diew without a battle, and then letieat uas asciibed, by tlic 
piety of the age, to a panic sent among them on the piajci of 
Nizdm ud din Ouba, a cclebiatcd saint then alive In the ne\*t 
two yeais theie weie thiee Mogul inioads, one of ivhieh pene- 
AD 1304 5, fmted, by the noitli of the Panjtlb, into Rohilcand 
AH 704 5 those occasions the piisoneis were .sent to 

Delhi, where the chiefs weie tiampled to death by elephants, 
and the men butcheied in cold blood ° 


Discontinu- These weie the last Mogul invasions for mai\y yeai', 
incursions Though Ala ud din’s continual occupation since his 


Expedition acccssiou had, in some measuie, withdia-\ni his atten- 
Dcokau tion fiom the Deckan, he had not foi gotten the scene 
of his early exploits At the time of his own expedition to 
Chitdr (ad 1 . 303 , AH 703 ), he sent an army thiougli Bengal, 
. to attack Waiangal, the capital of Tdlmgdna, situated to 'the 
south of the iivei Goddveii, and he now piepaied a gieat foice, 
for the purpose of leducing the Rdja of Deogiii, who had of 
late withheld his tiibute Malik Cdffir, who commanded this 


aimy, was a eunuch, and had been the slave of a mei chant at 
Cambay, from whom he was taken, by foice, duiing the conquest 
of Guzeiat Havmg come into the king’s possession, he so 
completely won his master’s affections that he lose to the hmhest 
offices, and excited the utmo,st disgust among the nobles by his 
An 1000, lapid piomotion from so base an oiigm He now pio- 

4" Z ^ Malwa, and by SulUnpm in Klninddsh 

to Dedgiii Before he commenced the siege, he oveiian the 

•D descendant of tins family is now piiuces 

tai of Oudipd., the ctoet of the IMjpht • ]re..,hta B.,e S.OOO on one oce-..,on 
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gjcatci paibof ilie Maiatta coimiiy , and so jminessed Rdindeo 
witli the impossibility of icsistancc, that he came out of his 
foitiess, and agiecd to accompanj’^ Cafui to Delhi He was tlieie 
icccivcd with favour, 1 etui nod loaded with honouis, and fioni 
that time loiwaid icinaincd faithful to the Mussulmans A cn- 
cuiustaiioc occuried duiingthis expedition winch descivos to be 
mentioned AJ[iJ'nia.u,go\oinoi of Gu/ciit'” (who must ston of tho 
be di^'tinguishcd fiom Alaf KlMn, the king’s biothei), 
liad been diiccted to maich to Dedgiii, to co-opeiatc with Cdfui 
His load la}' thiough Baglana, wlicic the fugitive laja of Guzeidt 
had taken icfugc as lias been lelatcd This idja’s wife, Cauhi 
Devi,” had been taken pll‘^oncr dining his flight, and ha\’ing been 
earned to Ala ud din’s haicm, had gamed a gieat shaic of Ins 
favoui by hei beauty and talents On hcaiing of the intended 
niaich of these foiecs, she cnticatcd that means might be taken 
to iccovcr hci daughtci by the ia)a, wlio still icmained until the 
exiled prince Alp Khdn was enjoined to attend to this object, 
and endeavouied, by the ofici of favoui able teims, to pievail on 
the nija io give up In's dauglitci The id)a lejected his ovei- 
tiuos, and Alji Khan inaiched against him The pimcess, 
who'se name uas D^wal Diivi, had long been sued foi by the son 
of jfulmded, tho i/qa of Dcogiii, but hei fathci, consideimg a 
Uifaiatta, liowc\ci higli in station, as an unwoithy match foi the 
daughter of a Hajput, had lejcctcd all his offcis In the piesont,^'; 
exticunty, houevei, he gaie a leluctant consent, and the pilhcess 
was sent off, with an escoi t, to Dedgiii Immediately aftei hci 
departuic, Alp Khdn succeeded in defeating and dispeismg the 
id)a’s ai niy His victoiy atfoidcd him little satisfaction, when he 
found that the pi inccss had escaped him; and Icnowing the influence 
of Caula Devi, and the imjietuous tcnipei of the king, he gave up 
hib whole attention to the means of accomplishing an object which 
they had both so much at heait IIis utmost eflorts weie not at- 
tended unth success, and he had aiiived within a maich of Dedgni 
u ithout heai mg any tidings of the pimcess, when a paity who had 
gone fiom his camp to see the caves of Elldia happened, by meie 
chance, to fall m with hei escoi t , and being undei the necessity of 
fighting m self-defence, they clispeiscd the escoi t, and captuied the 
pimcess, bcloic they woieawaie ofthc impoitancc of then acquisi- 
tion Alp Khdn,delightcd with his pi ize, immediately mai died with 
hei to Delhi Hei beauty made such an impiession on the king’s 
eldest son, I^mi Jvlidn, tliat lie soon after maiiied her , and then 

[Ho ■'vafj the queen’s Inothei, cf Fc- a rr 700 — Ed ] 
ji^-hti, Pos Urf, j) 17b, 1 i, anclp 21G, *' [PeiishiVs te\t Ins Kauwald Devi, 

I IG The IvUigs hiothei had died in ic Kainali Devi — Ed] 
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loves aie the subject of acelebiatedPeisianpoem,hyAmii Kliusiou 
This incident is lemaikable, as showing the inteimixtuie which 
had aheady taken place between the Hindus and Mahometans and 
also as leading to the fiist mention of the caves of Ejlqia, which 
have been compared, as woiks of labour, to the pyramids of Egypt, 
and which, in leahty, fai surpass them as specimens of ait 

Billing this expedition of Cdfiii, the king, in peison, leducec 
Jhdldi and Sewana, places in Mai war, to the north of Guzeidt 
After the letuin of Cafui, accoiding to Feiishta, Ala ud din 
received accounts of the failure of his expedition to 
He had been induced to send it by an 


A D 1"01, 

f ulurof .u aiangal 
txpt'liUon unexplored route from Bengal, in consequence oi the 
solicitation of the Raja of Oiissa, who had become 
jealous of the extention of his neighbour’s power 


It is not 

recorded how it faded, oi how the contest was so long protracted 
Cafth was sent to retrieve the disaster He marched by Bedgiii, 
ravaged the north of Tdlingclna, gamed a great victory in the 
field, took the strong' Tort of Waiangal after a siege of some 
months, a ad compelled the idja to pay a large contribution and 
submit tc' peimanent tribute 

Next yeai Cdfiu was again sent to the Beckan, against the 
Ballal raja of Cainata^'^ He maiched by Beogiii, 
comile’iof crossed the Godlveiflit Peitan, and penetrated, after 
a great battle, to Dwaia Samudia, the capital, which he 
took, and, having made the laja prisoner, put an end to the dynasty 
of Ballal He does not appear to have invaded the wester n pai t of 
'll!.! of iw- the Ballal possessions , but he reduced the whole of their 
cTi’iJcomo- eastern teiiitoi}'-, including Maabei on the seaooast, 
as far south as Ramdshwar, or Adam’s Budge, oppo- 
site Ceylon He there built a mosque, which was stiU standmg 
when Feiishta wrote 


Wii-»on's Introduction to the Mac- 
Jnric Catalogue, p c\v\u For an ac- 
(.oiiiit of the prjilcipality of Waiangal, 
«te Hook i\ th 11 

See Book iv ch n 

” WiKou’s Intioductwn to the Maclen- 
za Gatnlo-nu, p ovm Dw.ha Samudia 
u .w ‘■dll ited m the ]ieart of Carntfta, about 
luh mile-} nortli-M of Senngapatam, 
iihcre it'll niii't f-till i oinain (Buebanan’s 
Journn/, lol in p S03 ) 

^ Biieg-,’ ratCda, lol i p S 73 Ma- 
abor (tilt jilate of cio«smg oiei) has veiy 
gtiunlh been supposed to be JLilab'u 
1 ell fiom the ie;setnbhnceof the names 
from the ]io>ition of the lattoi countiy 
lurLtcrcnoc to ^irabu , but there os no 


doubt that the appellation leally applies 
to the tract on the opposite coast, ex- 
tending noith from Rdmdshosar (See 
Marsden’s d/ai co Polo, p 626, note ) 
That Maabei in tins sense was included 
m the Balhfl kingdom, appears fiom Pio- 
fessor Wilson’s Intr oduction to the Mac- 
hcnzie Catalogue, vol i p cxi It le- 
nnined united to Delhi for twenty or 
thirty years, till neai the middle of the 
fouiteenth century , about which time Ibn 
Batfita crossed fiom Ceylon to Mailbei, 
and found it in the possession of a Ma- 
hometan family, who had shortly befoie 
acquired it m consequence of the leiolt 
of Jelal ud din Hasan, a sheiif or seiad, 
■nho had been a subject of Mohammed 
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After this expedition C.tfiir letumed, with vast tieasmes, to 
Delhi It seeins to have been about this time that Aid ud din at 
once dischaigod the whole of the Mogul conveits ft Oni 5lT?'iicre of 
his sen ice. Though habitiialty tuibulent, they seem to 
have given no immediate occasion foi this violent and 1 « n”’ 
impiudcnt mcasuic Being now dnven to despaii, some of them 
cnteied on a plot to as'^assiimtc the king, and on its being de- 
tected, the king oidcicd the whole of them (amounting, accoidmg 
to Feiishta to 15,000) to be massacicd, and then families to be 
‘'Old foi '^k’lvcs 

Bamdcd had died befoie, oi dining, Ccifhis last expedition, 
and his son, wlio succeeded liim, was aheady suspected of dis- 
aiiechon ITe now v ithheld histiibute, and some disturbances 
haling hkcvise taken place in Caindta, Cdfiii once moie set out 
to quell them He put the laja of Dedgiii to death, ap me, 
and canicd his aims oiei all Mahdiashtia and Caindta, i 'iiilt'if 
conijicliing those pi inccs who still letamed then teiii- conoueVoT^ 
tones to paytiibutc. and, aftei accomplishing all the 
objects of his expedition, heicluincd again to Delhi 

Alii «d <lins constitution had by this time yielded to a long 
coune of iiiteinpeiancc His ill-health made him inoie i„tngwLs 
Mispicioiis and iiiitable than c\ci , and, like most people 
V jio disli list the bulk of mankind, ho was the dupe of one 
aitful indiMdual This was Cafiii, the extent of whose abilities 
was equalled by the depiavity of Ins pnnciples The use he made 
of his inihicnco Avas to dcstioy all Aidio he thought might riA’al 
him in faimui, and aftciwaids to nutate the king against Ins sons, 
and the queen then mothci, avIio might otheiwise have found 
means to icconcilc him to his childicn Cafui fust encouiaged 
him 111 the notion that he Avas slighted and neglected by them in 
In', illnc'is, and at last infused suspicions that the}’’ Aveie plotting 
against his life Ala ud din, notAvithstanding his unfeeling 
iiatiii e, seems to liaA'e had some affection foi his offspimg, so 


TngliHk The rt%oltof Scj.kI llti'-nn m 
) iIk i ngastml Aloli.miinerl Tuglihk is 
il=o niPiitioiicil Ij} I'crihliti (Buggs, 
^ol 1 ]) 12 : 5 ) li IB Jiot jirobible that 

( Ift'ir roiujuerttl the 'v\tst<.rn temtoiy of 
the IJillilH, heoiOHO it .appears fiom 
A\ ilKs' Ml/it nf, that the rcin.iins of th.it 
f iimly rctircfl to 'I'enAr near Sei iiigapa- 
tiin , and Ibn Eatuta found JIalibdr, 
(v Inch he uhittd on his iiii) to, and on 
In'. Jituin fioin, Mn.tbei) in the hands of 
Hindu princes, c\ccpt HomBvar, iihieh 
IS as held bj a Mu'-sulman under the 
boieieigntj of a Hindu The Mussulman 


religion had been lutioduccd in that 
qiini-ter fioin Aiahia, some centimes he- 
fotc Alii ud din’s mansion of the Dcchan, 
and it did not hoeome the domm.iiit one 
until the conquest of !Malab<li by Hcidei 
All 

Feiishta states that, at this time, 
thcicaaas no siher coinage in the Cai- 
natic and Colonel Biiggs obseiaes that 
the 8<ame a\as true to a certain extent, till 
vci-j latolj the common com avas the 
jiagoda, and tbeie a\as a small com called 
n gold faiiam, as low m a alue as a six- 
lience 
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that it was not till near Ins end that Clfiu pi evaded on linn 
by innnmeia'blc aibificcs, to commit the two eldest ]>nmes and 
the queen to piison At the same time CVih'n pioeiiit'd nn oidei 
to make away with Alp Kluin, iiliosc powei he diendcd, and 
thus to icmove the only icmaining obstacle to Ins sev/.iiig on the 
oovcinmcnt on his maslei’s death 

^ l\Ioanwdiilo the king’s blind sulpcction to his favoiiiite, and 
the inci cased tyiaiiny of his admiinstiation, eveitcd giuieial dis- 
llo^ouo^ content The nobles of the coiiit weie dib"us(ed CJii- 
iCTolj of zcidt biokc into open icbellion It was ntthis time that 
tilou’iji'fto CMtdi Avas iccoveied by Iv.ind Ilamii , and ITaijidh Iho 
son-in-law^ of Ikiinded, laised an c\tonsi\c insuiicction in the 
Dcckan, and expelled many j\Iahomotaii gai i isoiis 

The paroxysms of lagc jnoduced by a succession of these 
„ „ . tidiiifTS iiici eased the king’s suneiiiigs and soon 
AUudiUn bioiight him to the bunk ol the giave II is end is 
said to have I’jeeii acccleiated by admnu^leicd 

bimAiio by CA fill 

So gicat IS the cfTcct of Mgoui in a despotism, that nlthongh 
„ , .AlA ud din w*as ignoiant and capiicious, ns well as cruel 

Il\b clnrxc- 1 ® j 1 /. ^ 

and tyiaiinical, yet ins loicign conquests w oic among 
the gieatcst cvci made m India, and Ins internal adnmiistin- 
tion, in spite of many absuid and oppiessive measmes, was, on 
the wdiolc, equally successful Quiet and scoimtv jn on ailed 
tlnoughout the piovinccs, wealth iiiei eased, and showed itself 
in public and piivate buildings, and in other foimsof luxuiy 
and mipiovcmcnt Ala ud din Ai’as .so absolutely dhteiate, that 
he began to leain to lead after he had been toi some time on 
the tin one, yet so aiiogant, that Ins most experienced nnnistei.s 
dnist not vciitiiie to contiadict liiin, and the bc'^t-infoiiiied men 
about his couit w^cic caietul to keep then knowdedge to the level 
of Ins acqniiemcnts Nor did tins piesuinption \\cai oil' with 
Ins youth • it mcioased in liis latter days to such a pitch, that 
cveij’-wmid he utteied was consideied as nicA’ocnblo In the com- 
mencement of Ins carcei of piospciity, he cntci tamed thouglits 
of setting iipfoi apiophet, and founding a iigav lobgion, and w hen 
he had laid aside that fancy, he assumed the t-itlc of The Second 
Aloxaiideij and publicly discussed a piq]ectof uniA'cisnl conquest 
iiisuitoniTi Some cuiioiis fcatiiios are pieseiA'cd of Ins nolicA'' 
and that of liis age 

At the time wdien ho had been so often thieatencd by conspi- 
lacies he called his coimsellois tonctliei,io consider the causes 
and the lemedy. They tiaccd his danger to tliiee pimcipnl 
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( 'lUces 'convivial meetings, wheie men opened tlieir secret 
»* ..oughts to each other, conuexions between great nobles, espe- 
aUy by'^mteimaiiiages , and, above all, Yhe unequal_distnbu- 
on of property, and the accumulation of wealth by governors 
r'pidvinces. The kmg^concuired in these opinions he for- 
ade ‘thy usejrf jvjne, and. prohibited all „piivate__meetmgs and 
olitical discussions among the nobles of his court, tiU, at 
mffth' 'nd'man could entertain his fi lends without a written 
-rdei horn the vazii No maiiiage among the nobihty was 
dlowed AVithout^^a licence fiom _the crown Farmers were 
^'-.pnited to a-certam- quantity- of land, and a certain number of 
cattle_ and servants Grazieis, in hke manner were restricted 
IS to the number of their floclcs and herds Official emolu- 
nents were reduced , the land-tax was increased, and more 
igoiously exacted , and, at last, the king became so rapacious, 
;hat the private property both of Mussulmans and Hindus was 
jonfiscated without a cause, so that men were almost reduced 
jO a level over all the empire 

As ?ng„ other measures of Ala ud din, one was for fixing 
jates for the. puces .of^n,ll-articles This plan originated m a 
wish to reduce the pay of the troops, which the king thought 
^ would unjust unless the expense of living was lowered' 

likewise Acwidmglyf puces were fixed for gram, cattle,' 

hois'esp^^, and for all other commodities, which were classed 
01 the purpose Everythmg was included except labour 

Public __g] anal les wepe jcgnstiucted-,- importation was encou- 

'agedT excitation forbidden, money _was_ advanced to mei- 
ffianl®— them to import goods Wholesale purchases 
were not allowed , hours were fixed for opening and shuttmg 
shops, and the whole was lendeied efifective by public reports 
;0 the king, and the employment of spies and infoimeis to 
ietect breaches of the regulation 
A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation in 
^^nforcing the rules about grain, and the others though not 
escmded till the next reign, were piobablj'- m a great measure 
leglected aftei the king had cooled on his scheme 
One of Ala ud din’s maxims was, that "religion had no con- 
lexion with civil government_b.u± was only^ the bjisiness^^fir, 
ather ^amusement,^ of private Mb , ” and another, that "the 

’’ It IS difficult to reconcile this state- apphes to the last years of the reign i 
lent, the last words of which are Ferish- Tables of the pnces are given in 

I’s, with the same author’s glowing ac- Ferishta, and would he interestmg if the 
)unt of the general prosperity , but it is value of the corns could he better ascer- 
obable the unfavourable picture only tamed. 
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■will of a -wise piince was better than the opinions of vaiiable 
bodies of men ” Aid ud din had i eigned up wai ds of twenty years 

Mohdrih Klvilji 

On the death of Aid ud din, Cdfui pioduced a pietended will 
of that piince, appointmg his youngest son, an infant, to be Ins 
successor, undei the guaidianship of Cdfdi. 

Hav ing thus gained possession of the goveinment, Cdffii put 
out the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not long after 
sent assassins to muidei the thud son, j\Iobdiik The assas- 
sins, howevei, were won ovei and induced to spaie him , and 
before Cdfui had time to take fuither measuies, he was himself 
assassinated by theioyal guaid, headed by them commander and 
his lieutenant 

Mobdiik was immediately laised to the goveinment He 
. did not assume the title of king foi two months, at the 

AD i. jL ( f 

which time he deprived his iniant biothci of 
Mohairem7 sight, and Sent him to a hill-foifc foi life 

He next put to death the two oificeis who had placed him 
on the thione, and bioke up the guaid He raised seveial of 
Ills slaves to high rank and office, and made one of them (a con- 
verted Hindd, to whom he gave the title of Khusrou Khdn) his 
vazir , so that his ffist acts gave an earnest of the blood}’- and 
licentious leign which was to follow 

These misdeeds were not entiiely unmixed ivith good actions , 
he set fiee all prisoneis, to the number of 17,000 a sweeping 
measuie, which could only have been commendable aftei a 
reign like the preceding He lestoied the lands confiscated by 
Ala ud din, removed his oppiessive taxes, and abohslied lus 
lestiictions on tiade and piopeity 

His militaiy pioceedings in the eaily pait of his leign weie 
not less meiitoiious He sent an aimy to leduce Guzeidt, 
AD 1318 maiched, himself, to the Deckan, wheie he took 
Harpal pnsonei, and inhumanly oideicd him to be 
flayed ahve Havmg completely lestoied tianquillity, he le- 
tuined to Delhi, and gave himself uji to a couise of the most 
degiadmg and odious debaucheiy One of his amusements was 
to accompany a.tioop of acti esses in a female habit, and to 
dance along with them at the houses of the nobility He was 
in a constant state of intoxication, and his chief delight aji- 
peared to be to display his woist vices to the public It is not 
suiprismg that undej^ such a piince theie should be a contmual 
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succession of conspiracies and rebellions, eacb of wbicb was 
followed by toifcuies and executions, and each gave rise to fresh 
suspicions and additional acts of tyranny 

Duiing his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favouiite 
TChusiou to conquer Malabar, which he effected in the conquest of 
couise of a year, and brought a gieat treasure to Delhi 
The whole administration of the government was then confided 
to him, and every man’s hfe and fortune was at his^^^n 1319, 
meicy He put some of the nobihty to death, and of 
struck such a terror into the rest, that they thought 
themselves fortunate in being allowed to quit the court, 
and leave the king to the machinations of his favourite 
The opportunity was not lost on Khusrou, who surrounded the 
kmg with his creatures, and filled the capital with Hindh troops 
of his own cast,^® until at length, when his plot was matured, 
he perpetrated the murder of his infatuated master, and a d 1821, 

1 TT Maicli24, 

at once assumed the vacant thione He put to death 
all the suiwivois of the family of AM ud din, and trans- aw^vai / 
feiied Dewal Ddvi to "his own seraglio His other nk, and ex- 
measures were m the same spurt But, notwithstand- hi?fami1y 
mg his infamous character and his manifold ciimes, he did not 
fad to obtam afibeients, and to strengthen his party He not 
only brought lus own low cieatuies mto power, but endeavoured 
to gam over the estabhshed nobles, by mvestmg them with some 
of the highest offices. Among this number was Jdna KlMn, the 
son of Ghd,zi Khdn Tugldak, governor of the Panj^b, whose 
reputation and influence made it of the utmost consequence to 
concdiate him In this Khusrou faded Juna Khan fled from 
the court, and Ghazi Khan went into open rebellion, and, 
marching to Delhi with the veteran troops of the frontier, he 
gained a victory over the dissolute and dl-commanded p 1321, 
bands opposed to him, and put an end to the leign and 
life of the usurper, to the umveisal joy of the people 
On entermg Delhi, Gh£zi Kh^n made a declaration that his 
only object was to dehyer the country from oppression, and tha^ 
he was wdbng to place any of the royal hue on the thione No ^ 
member of the Kliilji family was found to have survived, and 
Tughlak was himself proclaimed under the title of Ghiyas ud 
din ^ ^ 


[He was a converted Parwdrl slave of nutted to build a house within the toivn 
Guzerdt , this cast is one of Hindd out- See Briggs’ Fenshta, vol i p 387 — Ed ] 
casts, deemed so unclean as not to be ad- ♦ 
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HOUSE OF TUGHTiAK, SEIAHS, AND HOUSE OF LCJdI 


house OE TUGHLAK. 


Ghiyds ud din Tughlah 

GhiyAs an dIn Tughlak was tlio son of a TuiM slave of 
AD 1321 Gliiyils ud din Balhan, by an Indian mother^ His 
AH 721 -wbole leign was as comoTnendable as his accession was 
blameless He began by lestonng oidei m his internal admims- 
tiation, and by putting his fiontiei m an effective state of 
AD 1822 defence against the Moguls He then sent his son, , 
Faduro^f Jdn 4 Ehan, to settle the Deckan, wheie affairs had 
tioiurTd- fallen into disoider Jfma, Khdn’s operations weie 
iingdua successful, until he leached Waiangal, on the fortifi- 
cations of which place he was unable to make any impression 
the siege was pi oti acted until the settmg-in of the hot winds, 
and perhaps till the fiist buist of the lainy season, a mahgnant 
distempei broke out in his camp, and his tioops, aheady de- 
piessed by these disasters, were alarmed by false lepoits of the 
death of the king, and a revolution at Delhi At length, some 
of his pimcipal officeis deseited him ivith then’ tioops, and the 
piince himself, endeavouiing to letieat with the rest, was 
pressed by the Hindus, and pursued, with gieat slaughter, to- 
wards DoulatabXd He only biought back 3,000 hoise, out of 
his whole aimy, to Delhi Jfiua Khan proved himself so mdis- 
creet and selfwdled in his own reign, that it is difficult to help 
ascribing a shaie of his failme, m this instance, to himself 
moie successful in his next attempt, he took 
Bidai, a jilace of strength and importance, and after- 

ad 7323^ wards reduced Warangal, and biought the laja prisoner 
AH 723 ’ to Delhi ^ 

I ^ ivoman - The rdia was afterwards released and 
ot tne Jat tnbe — ^Ed J restored 
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Ills own gaidens and impiovements, and of tlie juggleis, 
estleis, and other souices of amusement peculiar to India 
Even dining tins peiiod lie made the impoitant acquisition 
the foit of Rmtamhdi it was made ovei to him by the 
econd son of B£]a Sanga, that piince havmg died, and having 
leen succeeded by the eldest son 
His attention was at last effectually loused by the intelli- 
gence that the province of Behiii had been seized on by Sultd,n 
Mahmud, the same Lodi piince who had been piesent at the 
defeat of Hdja Sanga Mahmiid seems to have been suppoited 
fiom Bengal , and, being joined by the Afghans in Behai and 
the adjoining plo^nnces, his aimy soon swelled to such an extent 
as to be called 100,000 men With this foice he had advanced to 
Beniiies, b}’’ the time when Baber reached the junction of the 
Jumna and Ganges, now Allahabad The approach of Baber, 
however, dissolved this hasty assemblage, whicli was already a 
pi ey to dissension They had attempted to storm the hiUffort 
of Chun^i , and a repulse they met with, though not in itself 
considerable, ivas sufficient, in the piesent state of then minds, 
to bleak up the aimy Mahmiid letieated with such portion as 
he could keep together He took up a position behmd the 
iivei S6n (Soane), and many of the chiefs who had qmtted him 
made then submission to Babei Bibei contmued his advance , 
and Mahmud, finding it in vain to ojipose him, sought for safety 
in flight 

AllBelMr south of the Ganges was now in Baber’s hands, 
North BelMr was stiU in possession of the Eing of^ofuatof 
Bengal, who liad a consideiable armj^ on foot in that 
quarter His object appeals to have been to have 
retained that portion of the Delhi teiiitoiies Avithout quaiieUing 
with the possessor of the rest , and he kept an ambassador in 
B^bei’s camp, to amase luin with negotiations, until Babei lost 
patience, crossed the Ganges, and advanced against the Ben- 
galese ai my 

He had still to pass the iiver G6gia, on which the enemy 
were encamped, neai its junction with the Ganges He was, 
liowevei, well pio’vnded with boats, and drove away those of the 
Bengalese, which might otherwise have obstiucted lus passage 
The Bengalese then moved down to oppose his ciossmg, and a 
cannonade was kept up on both sides As Baber’s divisions 

, [There were many partisans m favour factions in the eastern provinces were 

of Jaldl ud din Lohdni, the son of Mu- fatal to the national inteiest of the Af- 
hammad Shah Lohdni Lr«kine says, ghdns ” — Ed ] 

“ the feuds betiv een the Lohdnl and Lddi 
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landed in succession, they charged the diffeient parties opposed 
to them, and at last drove the enemy fiom the field Soon aftei 
this the King of Bengal consented to teims of peace Bd,hei 
was pieparing to leturn to Agia, when he heard that a body of 
Afghans, who had sepaiated horn the Bengal arm}^, undei 
Baban and another chief, named BAyazid, had crossed the 
Gogia, and taken Lucknow. He immediately marched in that 
diiection, and on the letieat of the Afghans, sent a detach- 
ment in puisuit of them It followed them across the Ganges 
and Jumna, and had completely dispersed them in Bundelcand, 
when the settmg-in of the lainy season put an end to all operations 
Foi the last fifteen months of his fife Baber’s health seems 
to have been greatly broken the silence of his diaiy 
gives a pi oof of his diminished aptiiuty, and some 
circum'itances lead to a belief that his authoiity began to be 
weakened by the prospect of its speedy cessation Humdyun 
left his government of Badakhshan without leave, and Khalifa, 
Baber’s piimemmister^^^piid^ang selected to leplace him, found 
. _me^i:is to excuse Ij^istm' an4iAQiain at couit Notwithstanding 
s ,unl<^^fWor was affectionately leceived, 

aiid a wtfi tJvIucIi he was soon aftei attacked, 

i^inusy. t>?*tho death of B^bei 

'■"■^-''^helfiit wasfe;vm|#^ced| to him that the physicians liai given 
-"ovei aU then declaiing that medicine could no longei 

. 'on the only hope that lemained, and, in 
which still pi evails in the East, 
te^ote own life for that of his son His 
s |]it|:.le ^tloubt of the efficacy oif this substi- 


avail, B^iei spiz:^ 
conformity Mutlpj 
he deteimihedi 
fi lends, wl 

j 


tution as 
fice inv 
was 
dvffisf 


entitotedH''him to foibear fiom a sacii- 
:^a]:|iiness of so many, but Baber’s lesolution 
tmee times lound th|e ,bed of the 
(a sole|nnity usml on such occasions), and then 
spents^e momentJ in earnes\piayei to God , at the end of 
^iwm; he was fi-lled^with such^ssurance, that he moie than 
/mce exclaimed, I hive home it away I have borne it away 
And so powerful waj».the impiessioffi, both on his mind and his 
son’s, that aU the hlstoiians a^e that HuiiiAjffin began fiom 
Jihat time to recoveil while it is certain that Bdber, who was 
a y lU, and whos^ health must have been severely shaken 
by his anxiety and agilation, began visibly to decline It soon 
became evident that h^ end was appioaching He called his 
sons and ministers abou| him, explamed his dying wishes, and 
enjoined concoid ainons-kll and r\n i-i'K'i 
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But Khalifa, his ininistci wlioso influence, foi some uncx- 
jfl.imcJ ica.son, was at that time inesistible had 
ahcady lesolved io ovcituin the deaicst of lus plans 
Desiious of keeping poMci in his o\mi hands, he detoi- 
mined to set aside B.ihci’s own sons, and to give the ciown to 
his son-in-law jMehdi Kha]a, a young man whose thoughtless 
and flighty dis])osition made it seem easy to kecji him m pei- 
jietual dependence ^rehdl Kh,l]a was at no pains to undecci\e 
Jnm in these expectations, and Mas iiom’’ considcied, h}’' himself 
and olheis, as assuied of the succession the moment that B.lbci 
should bieathe his last As that moment ajipi cached, howevci 
he was suddcnh seized b} Khallla, put into confinement, and cut 
oil fiom all communication w'ltli those aiouiid The cause of 
this revolution is explained in a naiiatne leleiied to b}' Mi 
Eiskine, Avliich is given on the authoiity of l\loliainmcd Moklin, 
the fatlici of the autlmi Khalifa, it seems, was on a MSit to 
Jifelull Klnija, with no peison pic‘'cnt but i\Iokim he was sud- 
denly summoned to JJabei who lay at the last cxtieinity j\rchdl 
Khuja attended him with gieat lespect to the dooi, and stood 
looking afto! him, .so that Mokiin could not lollow’ without 
jnishing by him “As soon as Khalifa was laiily gone, he 
niuttoicd io himself, *God willing,^ J wdll .soon flay youi hide ofi’ 
old boy i and, tinning louiid at the same instant saw' my fathei 
]Ie was cpntc confounded, but innncdiatcly sei/ing my father’s 
cai, with a coiiMilsnc cageiness, twisted it lound, and said, 
Iiuiiicdly, ^ You, Tajik’ the led tongue often gnes the gieen 
head to the winds Itlokim lost no^tiine in appiising Khallla 
of what had ])assed , and the lesultbwis, his immediately tians- 
leiiing his allegiance to IIuimt3’un 

In the midst of these intiigues,.wuth Avhich he w'as probably 
unaequarnted, Baber expired, the 'most admirable, 
though not the most powerful, prince Uiat ever leigned 
in Asia 

lie died at Agra, in the fiftieth yhar of his af{e, a n li-o, 

^ ' »i O' On 

and the thiitj'-eighth of his ieign*° JfK,hody w'asAiioir 


Kh ilifi w a*- OHO of n lljei 'b oil of- 
ficoi-- , })nt it IB note to ( otijLi tine ho\. 
he could lujune bo inouIunU i powei 
under bo nlilc a Bo%eioign is I’.Iliei, and 
.m cxpineiKcd heir .iiijiirent like 
Huinijun Fijii illj < \ti loidiiniy does 
it fcecin tint, fioin tl,m time forw lul, he 
dif- ijjpearH, and is not menliontd m J'V- 
risliCi 01 Aljul Fa/ 1 , citlici undci Ins oi\u 
name of Kh ilifa, or his title of KiAtiii 
ud din 


^ [At his death, hn doimnionb in- 
cluded, h'Wond the Hindu Kusli Badakh- 
pliifii uid Knndii/, md all the distiiet^ to 
the Bouth ot the 0 \us as low clown as the 
hoidcMriof Bilkh To the south oi the 
mount iins he hid Ktfbiil, Glii/m, and 
Kandih.fi, but most ol the mount nuoub 
legion oi Afghcfiiist in was only noim- 
11 illy Hiibjoet In India he held the P.in- 
plb and ill Ilmdust in between the Hima- 
a and lufjput.fua , and most of Bcliifi 
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iDuiiecl, by bis own desiie, at C^bul, and on a spot 'vrbicb it is 
piobable tliat be bad bimself selected 

Babel’s cbaiactei is best shoi^m in bis actions, but something 
Hiscinncter leuiams to be said of bis jiiivate life and his "vnitings 
His Memoirs aie almost singiilai in then own natuie, and pei- 
fectly so if we considei tlic ciiciimstances of tlie 'wmtei They 
contain a minute account of the life of a gieat Taitai monarch, 
along with a natiiial effusion of his opinions and feelings, fiee 
fiom disguise and leseive, and no less fioe fiom all affectation 
of extreme fiankness and candoui ■" 

The stjie is plain and maul}’, as well as lively and picturesque , 
and being the woik of a man of genius and obsciwation, it pie- 
sents bis countiymen and contempoiaiies, m then appeal ance, 
maiineis, puisuits, and actions, as cleaily as in a inirroi In 
this lespect it is almost the onl}^ specimen of leal bistoiy m 
A'^ia, for the oidmai3^ wiiteis, though they give pompous ac- 
counts of the deeds and ceieiuomes of the gieab, aie apt to omit 
the hves and mauneis even of that class, while evei^^thing 
beneath then level is left entiiely out of sight In Baber the 
figuies, diess, tastes, and habits of each mdimdual introduced 
aie deseiibed with such minuteness and leality that we seem to 
hve among them, and to Imow their peisons as well as wc do 
then characteis'® His desciiptions of the coimtiies he ^'lSlted, 
then sceneiy, climate, pioductions, and woiks of ait and mdus- 
tiy, are moie full and accuiate than will, peihaps, be found, m 
equal space, in any modem tiavellei , and, consideiang the cii- 
cuinstances m which they weie compiled, aie tiul3’' sui prising*^ 
But the gieat chaim of the woik is m the chaiactei of the 


o^-ned Ins a\ithonty (JBrsluic, vdl i p 
527 )— Ed ] ^ 

“ He had directed his hody to be in- 
terred in this place, to him the choicest 
in his v,ide dominions A runmuf 
and clear stieiin yet ivatere the fngiant 
flowers of the cemetery, which is the great 
holiday lesoi-t of the people of Cdbul In 
the front of the grave is a small but 
chaste mosque of white maible 
There is a noble prospect fiom the lull 
that oveiloobs Babei’s tomb,” etc etc 
(Bumes’ Tiaid^, vol i. p 141 ) ’ 

~ In this last respect they are a con- 
tiast to those of Tamerlane, which, with 
all their simplicity of language, are evi- 
dently written for effect “One day 
having unintentionally trodden on an 
ant, I felt as if my foot had lost all its 
pou ei ” {Mcmoii t> of Thmti , p so ) 
Who can unagme this to be natural, even 


i£ the author had been a Bramin ascetic 
instead of the most sangumary of con- 
querors * 

These portiaits, however, are neces- 
sarily confined to the inhabitants of the 
courts aud camps where Baber jiassed his 
daj's in the countnes which he has so 
well delmeated, he only gives such re- 
maikable particulars about the natnes as 
would stuke a stranger, without attempt- 
ing a detailed account of their way of 
life, wnth w hich he must necessarily baa e 
been unacquainted 

Compaie his descriptions of the coun- 
tries through which he fought his way 
avith those of Ibn Batiita, bmnself a writer 
of lemarkable meni;, and a professed tra- 
aellei and inquirer Or compare his 
geography with that of any Asiatic who 
has written espiessly on the science 
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aufclioi, whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retain- 
ing the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper, with which he set out on his career , and in 
whom the possession of power and giandeur had neither blunted 
the delicacy of his taste, nor dimmished the sensibility to the 
enjoyment of nature and imagination 

“It IS a lelief,” says his translator, “in the midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic histoiy, to find a king who can weep 
for days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his boy- 
hood” He speaks with as much interest of his mother and 
female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, and 
his fiiends make almost as gieat a figuie in the personal part of 
Ins nairative as he does himself He repeats their sayings, 
lecords their accidents and illnesses, relates their adventuies, 
and sometimes jokes on then eecentiicities 

After a letter, on the affans of his government, to his most 
confidential counsellor, Khaja TIilAn (then at C^bnl), he tells 
him httle anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, “For God’s sake excuse all 
these fooleries, and do not thmk the woise of me foi them He 
endeavouis afterwards to persuade Kh^ja KiHn to leave off wine, 
as he had done , and says in substance, “ Dunking was a very ‘ 
pleasant thing with our old friends and companions , but now 
that you have only Shir Ahmed and Heider Kuli to take youi 
wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off” In the 
same letter, he says how much he envies his friend his residence 
at Cabul, and adds “ They, veiy recently, brought me a single 
musk-melon while cuttmg it up, I felt myself affected with a 
strong feeling of lonehness, and a sense of my exile from my 
native country, and I could not help shedding tears while I was 
eating it ” 

It would have been foitunate if Baber had leftnff wine sooner,' 
for there seems good reason to thmk his indulgence in it tended ^ 
to shorten his days Many a drinking-jiarty is lecorded in his 
Memoirs, with at least as much mterest as his battles oi nego- 
tiations , and, unsuitable as they are to his station, they are not 
the least agreeable scenes in Baber’s history The perfect ease 
and familiarity among the company makes one forget ^e prince 
jn the man , and the temptations that geneiaUy lead to those 
excesses a shady wood, a hill with a fine prospect, or the idle- 
ness of a boat floating down a iiver together with the amuse- 
ments with which they aie accompanied extemporary veises, 

^ This fruit had not then been introduced into India 
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reel a ions m engaged m plots against Ins life and govern- 
^ ^ taken refuge with Bahadur Sliali, king of 

^ i 'n£t, and the lefusal of that inonaicli to comply 

le unse demand foi his sunondci led to inita- 

le en o i tiat & feehims bet^men the two kings Baha^ 
ep e as 0 t ^ -k^j-mazan'^v^o^. lank among 

ime not spent m wai and tiavelhng wa.e empiic of Delhi, had 
nd othei spoils, oi in long exeuisions on foimei limits The 

a ^ aftei his liea- Jiad agiocd to do 

out anv^mft^^l koia Citlpl to Agia (idetcly conqiicied 

out any paiticulai motive foi despatch , and on tlie ^am 

he swam twice acioss the Ganges, ashesaid he had do-udit AV, 

every othei iivei he had met with His mind was as acSco’nspl- 

taken wftl kingdom, he was constanh L 

taken up with aqueducts, leseivoiis, and othci impiovcmenicho 

as wellas intioducmg new fiuits and othei pioduc imis of e - 
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with l\c££aaza'n'^VAw.--~,.i/’upied a high rank among 
tion and^Kand tiavellmg wane empiie of Delhi, had 
dui, whose native langdom always oun^ ii:,g former limits The 
those foimed out of the fiagments of thoa, had agreed to do 
lately extended his power much beyond m^i^jetely conqueied 
kings of Khandesb, Beiai, and Ahmednagarhe sam. 
liim homage for then crowns , and he had corned do.'ight, Ala 
the kingdom of Mdlwa, and annexed it to his owi\^s acticonspi- 
Wliile his discussion with Hnmayun was at n^coni^antence 
ud din, the uncle of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who acted 
cuous a pait in the foimei reign, ^ having quitted the residv - 
assigned to him by Baber, in Badakhshan, threw himself on n 
piotection of the King of Guzerat , and Bahddui, whose famd^ 
had iison to greatness under the house of Lddi, and who had 
himself iound an asylum at the couit of Ibrahim being at once 
incited by favour for his heieditary patrons, resentment at 
Humdyun, and pride in his own power and prospeiity was 
tempted into measuies as inconsistent with sound policy as with 
justice Without any open declaration of war with Humdydn, 
he iibeially supplied Ala ud din with money, and enabled him. 
in a veiy slioit time, to assemble a laige force, and to send it 
against Agia, under his son Tdtai Khan This army, so has- 
tilj’- collected, was as speedily dispersed , and Tatdr Khan fell 
in battle, at the head of a division which remained 
faithful m the genei al desertion 

Encouiaged by this success, or peihaps in pursuance oJ 
inra'iion pLins alieady determined on, Hum^ydn marched from 
of Gum It Agia to revenge the injury he had received from Ba- 
iNwemur, l^'idui Sliah That pnnce was now at war with th^ 
jarntda’i of Mewai, and, being entnely occupied by tin 

auuai siege of Cliitoi, was particulaily exposed to the attaci 
of an enemj’’ , but Humdyun, moved by his remonstiancei 
against the impiety of molestmg a Mussulman piince whib 
engaged m wai with the mfidels, or influenced by his own dila 
If toijy habits, retaided his march until the place was taken, anc 
the besiegei piepaied to receive him m an entrencliec 
camp at Mandesdi Baliadui had chosen this couise 01 
account of the supeiiority of his artillery, commandei 

- [Vide vtprd, p 421 Aid vid din had a disgrace, and -was confined m a fort i 
onnuil comiDind undei Bihoi at Pdu(- Badakhshdn ~Ed ] 
it and Sikn, but he afternards fell into 
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by a Constantmoplitan Turk, and paifcly seived by Portuguese 
piisoneis. These advantages availed him little his position 
was lendeied untenable by the enemy’s cutting off his supplies , 
and, finding that famine would soon foice him to sui lender, he 
blew up his guns, and fled in the night, almost alone, to Mandii, 
leaving his aimy to provide foi its own safety 

The aimy immediately dispeised, and Bahadur, being hard 
piessed at Mandu, continued his flight to Champanii, and 
thence to the seapoit of Cambay Huma3'^un was by this time 
in puisuit of him in peison, with a hght detachment, and 
leached Cambay on the evening of the day on which Bahadur 
had quitted it for his final place of lefuge at Did, in the most 
1 emote pait of the peninsula of Guzeidt^ 

Having failed in his immediate object, Humayun quitted 
the peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled pait of 
Guzei^t He soon obtained possession of the open country, but 
the yeai was well advanced befoie the hiU-fort of Chdmpdnir 
fell into his hands It was scaled in the night, with the help 
of steel spikes fixed in an almost peipendicular lock, ,,^30 1535^ 
by SOO chosen men, who climbed up, one by one; 
duiing an attack made on one of the gates by the 
army Humdydn himself was among the 300 
Soon aftei the taking of Ohimpanh, Humaydn leceived ac- 
counts of the commencement of those tioubles which ended in 
the successful levolt of Shir Khdn He set off foi Agia, leavmg 
his brother, Miizd Askaii, in chaige of his new con- 
quests , and had scarcely quitted Guzeidt, when dis- 
sensions bioke out among the officers left behind , 
discontents and intrigues ensued, and ended m some project for 
laising Mfrz^ Askaii to the throne. Bahddur profited by these 


^ When Humdy^n was encamped at 
Cambay, he was exposed to considerable 
danger from a night-attack of a body of 
Cdlis, 1 forest tnbe stdl famous for similar 
exploits m Guzerdt They made them 
way iVith so much silence and mtelhgence 
into the camp, that they surprised Humil- 
ydn's own tent, and earned off his baggage 
and books, among which was a remarkable 
copy of the “History of Tamerlane,” the 
loss and subsequent recovery of which are 
"thought worthy of being recorded by the 
histoiians of those times Humdydn, by* 
way of retahatmg the insult he had re- 
ceived from these lawless mountameers, 
gave up the unoffendmg town of Cambay 
to plunder 

* When the fort was taken, it was found 


that the place where Bahddur’s treasure 
nas concealed nas known only to one 
officer, and it was suggested to have re- 
course to torture to make him disclose the 
secret , but Humdydn said they had much 
better have recourse to wine, and cbieeted 
that the officer should be well tieated, 
and invited to an ontertamment by one 
of his OMii chiefs Accordmgly, when 
his heart was softened by kindness and 
wanned ivith good cheer, the officer made 
no Hcniple to tell his enteitamer, that if 
the water were diaivn off from a ceitam 
reservoir the treasure would be found m 
a vault beneath it , and his instnictions 
bemg complied with, a large amount of 
gold and silver was found as he had de- 
senbed 
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i-lv«!igle, ami OMicuated jMalwa. vliioh \mis not on on 

tlneatcnoil .it*' 

llimiuMm lunl not boon long lolninca to In-^ eopilal beioie 

, he set, ont against Sldv Khan.« Tins }ieison; n ho n as 

Sto'rr^ soon to act so gioat a }>ait, was the gi.nuhon o 
"" llnahvm Khan, a native of .Ughanisiau llnahnn^ 
elanned to be desi ended of the fannly (though jnobably on1v oi 
the tnluA ot' the kmg^ of Ghdi, and both ho and his son Hasan 
iieie man led into noble laniihes oi then own nation Ihisan 
held a jagii at Sahseiani, in Beh.h, tbi the nyaiiiteuanee of dOO 
hoi sc lie had two sons by his Alghaii vile, bliiv Kluin and 
Ki/am Khan, but he v as led, bv the aits of a eoneubine^ to 
slight Ins V lie, and neglect hev elnhlien, and as soon as bliii 
Khan was of an age Ui'aetfoi hnnselt, he left his Inthei veny 
to donnphi, and entcied as apiuate soldiei into the seisiee ot 
thegoxeinoi His fathev applied to thegONeimn to send Inni 
home foi his ediicaiion, but Shir Kh.in ingod that, theie vcie 
nioie oppoitiinitics of education at Joinpnh than at Sabsoi ini . 
and he seems to have been ni earnest in Ins ]nefeienee, toi he 
devoted liiinself to study, made himself fannliav vith hi'=Jtoiy 
and poetry, and could lepeat all the poems of Sadi fioin me- 
moiy, besides acquuiug a geneial know ledge of other blanches 
of inioimation. He was subseipiently lestoicd toiavoiu by his 
iathei, and managed Ins y^gh^ until Solcinuin, the son ot his 
stepniothev, had gunin up Alter this he found his situation 
so nnjileasaut, that lie went olf with liis lull-bi other KiAim, and 
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cnfpicd in(^ tlic seivico of Sulfan Sccaiiclei, who w<as then 
kniiT® ]To icjnainccl nt Ocllii until liis fath'oi died, A\hen the 
I.lgii of {Dahsoiain confened on liim , and aftei tlio defeat 
of Sultan Ihiahlni (a n 1 “)2d), he was actne in the soivice of 
^lohannned Slnth Loh.iui, who set U]) foi king ol Jounpui and 
Deh.ti lie A\as foi vsoine time in favoni amUi this pi nice, hut 
heing again depincd of his pnlcmal i.lgii by the intiigucs of 
Ins half-biofhor Soleini.ln, ho left the couit in disgust, and 
joined Junid. the go\c*inoi of dounjiui, on the ])nit of Babei 
(A.D ]r)27). Ba the as‘>is(an{’e of Juni(l, ho a''Semb!cd a body 
of nd\cntuieis in the hills of B('hi1i, leeoAoicd Ins. oun jagi'i, 
and caiiicd on attaeks and dejnedations on the teiiitoij’' of 
^^lohamnied Shah Loh.lin piofcssing hnnself a subject of Babei 
About tins tune (\D 1 ')28) he Ainited on that inonaicb, accoin- 
jirnned linn to Cliaiidfil, and A\ns eniifiiined in 1ns possessions 
and ontiusU'd with a coimnnnd in Behar, on the jiait of the 
enipciui 

!Xe\t A eai (A n 7 ‘)20) ^rahniiid Lodi took Behai and Shh Khdn, 
eithei fioin necessity, oi an nielination to the eanse of his nation, 
joined the Lddf ‘•tnndaid t)n the <lispei-.ion ol Mahnnhrs ainiy, 
he was one of the niaiiA’’ chiefs avIio niadi' then snhinissum to 
JJabir (Api j 1 Moh.nnmed Shah Bohdni was iioaa' dead, 

and his ‘■on -lelal avIio aahs a nniioi, m diaige of his niothei, 
and at that tunc accoinpnnA nig the JJengal niniA*, made his siih- 
nnssKtn abo, and A\as iinested A\ith consnh lahle poAAci, on the 
jiait of the onipeioi He aahs still, howeAou, undoi the nianage- 
nient of his niothei, Hndn, oa'ci whom Slifi Khan aff|nned sneh 
an aserndancy, that, on her death, Jelal A\as left in entne 
dependiMic on that ambitious chief Shfi Khan noA\- 
mafic himself mastoi of Bcluii, and also ohtanicd pos- lkii»r,' 
'• 1 ‘ssion of the foit of Chunai, as, at this oi some subsequent 
peiiotl he did of the still moie impoitant foiticssof Bohtas’“ 

'Ihese lapifl adiames to poAA'ci wcie made in the oaily jiait of 
IIum.iA nil’s leign , and as soon as that jnnice had settled his 
discussions AAitli Cannan, and had time to attend to Ins nite- 
lests in the pioMiices, ho inaiched against Clinmu, as has been 
iheady statf'd (a D V)S2) He, Iioai’caci, aa'as content Avitli the 
ecogiiiimn of Ins title, and the seiAUCc ol a bod}* of hoi so, undei 
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Shir Khan’s son , and this yonng man took an opportunity to 
v.ithdraiv, -w-hen the king began his maich against Bahadm 
Shih Humayun, thencefoiward, was fully occupied in Guze- 
ictt, and befoie his return, Shir Khan had got complete posses- 
sion of Behar, had invaded Bengal, and had made great 

*ind conquers i 

Bsng-iL piogiess m the conquest of that nch Kingdom 

Fis war with Bengal was occasioned by Jelal Lohani, who 
had called m the aid of the king of that country, to reheve him 
fiomthe control of Shir Khan, and, by his means, had at one 
time nearly succeeded m his object , but Shir Khan soon re- 
tiieved his losses, repelled the attack on himself, and laid siege 
to Goui, the capital of the hostile king 

He was engaged in this entei prise when Hum%iin returned, 
and that piince could not fad to perceive, at* once, the advan- 
tage of attacking him while thus embarrassed, and the danger 
of allow mg him to consohdate his power 

With those views, he marched at the head of a powerful army 
Ft m-irfin fi'om Agra, and advanced through a peaceful country 
ajnmst him till he reached Chunar, near Benares 

But Shir Khan was well aware of all the danger of his situa- 
tion, and laid his plans for aveitmg it with a foresight and com- 
bination of which we have no example m the pieiuous histoiy 
of India 

His first object was to gam time to complete the conquest of 
Bengal, before he should be disturbed by a new enemy For 
this purpose he threw a strong garrison inso Chunar, and pio- 
wded it with all the means of retarding the advance of Hu- 
maj’un, by an obstmate defence 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is as it 
■"iiMrv veie, a detached portion of the Yindhya mountains, 

I- r.r'md extend to the same iiver near Miizapur Fiom' 

that neighbourhood the lulls recede westward, by the 
iort of Eohtas and Shiighati, and do not approach the rivei ao-ain 
until near Blutgalpui, after which they lun straight south, leavmg 
the Ganges at a great distance These hihs, therefore, cover the 
whole of the muth-west of Beh^r and Bengal, and shut up the 
load along the south bank of the Ganges, in two places one near 
Clmndi, and the other at Siciagalh, east of Bh%alpur The hiHs 
themsehes are not high, but poor and covered with woods 
As Humaj'im marched along the Ganges, and made use of that 

uZ'l necessary 

for him to begin with the siege of Ohundr"' After 

» The ilcmoiTB of Hiunej-un sa^ that the army reached Chundr on the Shahi 
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investing the place, he endeavouied to mine such paits of the 
rails as weie accessible on the land-side, and also hi ought 
oatmg batteries, constructed for the puipose, to bear upon the 
ice towaids the livei Notwithstanding all these pieparations, 
iis attack failed, the garrison, howevei, havmg alieady held 
)ut for several months, and knowing that they had no prospect 
if lehef, at length surrendered The siege had been conducted 
by Rfimi Kb an, the Constantmopolitan Turk, who brought 
Bahadur Shah of Guzerat’s oidnance to so high a state, and 
who had smce entered into the service of Humd,3^dn, and so 
much impoitance was attached to the knowledge of the seivice 
of aitiileiy m those days, that the light hands of all the gun- 
nels in the ganison, to the numbei of 800, weie cut off, either 
^to disable them foi the futuie, or in revenge foi the loss they 
had occasioned 

-After the taking of Chunai, Hum^ydn pushed his maich 
along the Ganges Befoie reaching Patna, he was met by 
Mahmud, king of Bengal, who had just been diiven fiom his 
dominions, and was still suffeiing fiom a wound he had leceived 
in his last defeat 

As he appioached the defile of Siciagalh, he sent on a stiongj 
detachment to take possession of it They found it alieady! 
occupied by JeMl Kban, the son of Shii Khan, who attackedj; 
and lepulsed them with considerable /oss Humayun hastenedji 
DU with his main body to retiive yiiiis check, but was agiee-! 
ibly surpiised to find the pass deseited, and the road open to 
he capital of Bengal 

It was no pait of Shir Khan’s plan to cope with tlie supenoi ^ 
lice of Humayun in this stage of the campaign His shirKii-m’s 
esign Bom the fiist was to letire to the hilly tiact on 
le south-west, and with this view he had lemoved 
family, and all that he possessed of value, to Kohtas The 
"loti acted siege of Chunar had enabled him to i educe Gour, 
ud to defeat Mahmud in a conclusive battle He had stiU re- 
ined time to lemove the captuied treasuies and stoies to 
ihtds, and to dispose of the open countiy in the mannei that 
ited his views JeMl Khan had therefore been instiucted to 


dt (Shilbdn 15tli) of a H 945, January 
>9 , but this would leave only six 
nths for the conquest of Bengal, and 
the other operations till Hum'lyun’s 
eat in Safar, A H 946 (June 1539) I 
o'lclude, therefoie, that the memoir- 
n tei, vho scaicely ever gives a date, 


may have mistaken the year, although 
he has remembered the festival, and that 
the siege began 15th Shdbdn, a h 944 
(January 8th, 1538) All accounts agree 
that the siege lasted several mouths , 
some say six months 
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delay Humayim at the pass, hut to avoid any seiious encountei, 
a^nd to ^0111 Ins fathei in the hills Huniayun accoidingly too c 
po^-^csAion of Goui^- -witliout fuithei opposition But the lains 
i-iiiuof had by this tune attained then height the Delta of 
the Ganges v'as one vast sheet of 'watei, and in the 
countiy beyond the leacli of inundation eveiy biook 
on"" and channel was become an impassable flood It was 
impossible to cany on opeiations m Bengal, and scaicely less 
difliciilt to keep up a communication with Uppei India This 
foiced inactivitj’^ lasted foi seveial months, during which time 
the spnit of the soldieis sank under the moist and sultiy 
climate, and thou numbeis weie thinned by the sickly season 
that follows the hca\y lains No sooner weie the loads open, 
than the}’’ began to deseit in numbeis, and Piince Hindal, who 
had been left in Noitli Behai, went ofiP even befoie the rains 
had ceased 

i\lcamvhile Slfli Khan issued fiom his retieat, took possession 
\ctnooiK of Behai and Benares, lecoveied Chunai, laid siege to 
^iiirKiun Jounpiii, aiid puslied his detachments up the Ganges 
as fai as Canoiij Tims, when the season foi military opeia- 
tions commenced, Humayfm found his communication with his 
capital again inteicepted, and himself left with no alternative 
but to tiust his new conquest to the chaige of a weak detach- 
ment, and cndcavoui to foice his way to Agia with the lest 
of hib leduced aimy 

lie foi some time hesitated to adopt this decided measuie, 
Kt'uitof and the diy season v^as half ovei befoie he set out on 
nm„ ^un Pjj, retieat He sent on a consideiable body befoie 
ho himself began liis maich, undei the command of Khani 
Khanan Lodi, one of Babci’s piincipal geueials By the time 
tins force leached Monghh, it was suimised and defeated bv a 
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Basal, between Patna and Benares, he f(5Tind^that Shir Sh^h 
)ad laised the siege of Jounpui, and was come by intercepts 
bleed inaiches to mteicept his letreat Shii Sh^h 
)iad made a march of thuty-five miles on that day, choasa 
tud Humayun was advised to attack him befoie his tioops had 
ame to refiesb The step seemed too hazaidous to be adopted 
it once, and the next day he found Shh mtienched m such a 
manner that he could neither be passed nor attacked with any 
Prospect of success Humayun, theiefoie, mtienched in his 

^^fjin, and began to collect boats and foim a budge across the 

* Ganges, so as to pursue his letieat along the ojiposite bank 
Shii Sh^h, to whom every delay was'an advantage, allowed him ^ 
to go on for nearly two months, when, the budge of boats 
being nearly completed, Shii Sh4h one day left his camp stand- 
ing, and occupied by a sufficient force to conceal his move- 
ment from the enemy, while he himself, with the 
choice of his army, made a secret march to the lear 
of Humiyun’s position, and, letuimng in the night, 
attacked him m three columns about daybreak, and completely 
surprised his camp Humajnin had only time to leap on horse- 
back, and, though himself disposed to make one effort, at 
least, against the enemy, he was urged by those around him 
to provide for his own safety, and one of his pimcipal officers^ 
seizing his leins, in a manner compelled him to make his way > 
to the iivei-side The budge, as has been mentioned, was not 
finished, and, as Humayun had not a moment for deliberation, 
he plunged at once into the Ganges Befoie he reached the 
opposite bank his horse was exhausted, and sank into the 
stream, and Humayfin himself must have met with the same 
fate, if he had not been saved by a water-caruei who was 
crossing with the aid of the skin used to hold water, which he 
had mflated like a bladder, and which enabled him to support 
+he king’s weight as well as his own Thus lesciied, Humayun 
pursued his flight, with a very small letinue, to Calpi, and 
thence proceeded to Agra, almost the whole of his army having 
oeen cut off by the enemy oi drowned m the iivei Hiimayun's \ 
peen, whom it had been the object of his last exertion to save, ' 
lad already been surrounded, and fell into the hands of the < 
nemy , she was treated by Shii Shah with scrupulous 
lelicacy and attention, and was sent on the first j 

” [This man afterwards came to Agra, ivhich mterval he is said to have pi ovided 
nd was lewaided by sitting half-a-day handsomely for himself and his fnends 
ir, as some say, tivo hours) on the {Ershne, u 179) — Ed] 

“irone, nith absolute power , dunng 
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hostilities (dining which he attempted the sieges of Bakhai and 
Sehwan), he found his funds expended, and the lesouices of the 
country exliausted, and was deserted hy the adventuicis he had 
collected,^® just as Husein Aighun was advancing to attack him. 
Seels refuge extremity he fled to Uch, and icsolved, as a last 

mjoiiptii, resouice, to thiow himself on the piotection of Malde6> 
laja of Mcxiw^i, whom he supposed to be favouialdy disposed 
towaids hi TO , but when, aftei a journey ovei the deseit, in w'hicli 
he lost many of his followeis from thiist and fatigue, he had 
reached the neighbouihood of Jddpfn, he found that the laja 
Mhichis much less inclined to assist him than to deliver 

refused eneiiiies, and was obliged again to seelc 

comparative safety in the dieaiy sands from whicli he had just 
emerged TTis present object was to make his way to Ameicot, 
a fort m the deseit not far from the Indus, and in this joumey 
he had a more desolate tract than ever to pass, and had gi eater 
evils to encounter than any he had j^et expeiienced Before he 
quitted the inhabited country, the villagers repelled all a])- 
23ioaches to then watei, which was to them a pi ecious 2 )ossessioii , 
and it was not without a conflict and bloodshed that his followers 


were able to slake then thirst And all this was but a pi elude 
to scenes of greater distress His small train was encuinbeied 
by the presence of the women of his family, and they had 
already left the last trace of human culture behind, and were 
struggling with thnst m the heait of the deseit, when one 
Honors of moiniDg, affcei a night of fatigue, they perceived that 
thrraghtiie theii maich was followed by a consideiable bodj^ of 
desert lioiso , and the worst appiehensions seemed ‘to be 
realised when they found it was commanded by the son of J\Ial- 
deo, and was sent to chastise then intrusion into his teiiitoiy 

These new enemies closed in on the exhausted jiaity, cut off 
those who attempted resistance, and drove the rest before them , 
while another detachment qtushed forward and took possession 
of the wells, on winch the only lemaimng hope even of temjio- 
laiy relief was founded 

The calamities of the fugitives seemed now drawing to a close, 
but the Eajputs had no intention of destroying them , and Avhen 
all hope ajipeaied \to be extingnished, the laja’s son advanced 
with a white flag\ and after reproaching them with having 
entered his fathei’s\ teiiitoiy without leave, and ■until having 
killed kme in a Hiudd country, supplied them with water for 


[Tardi B(5g was one of\ Ins ablest 
3iid most faitliful folloa^ ers Hinddl and 


^ddgiir bad been at first Tvjtb TlvmSlyun, 
but bad at length deserted him — Ed j 
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tlieii immediate relief, and allowed them to proceed without 
fuither molestation But the natural hoiiois of the desert still 
remained, seveial maiches weie still to be accomplished , and it 
was not till they had again enduied the toiments of thust, and 
Witnessed the miseiable death of many of their companions, 
that Humdjnin, with seven mounted attendants, at length found 
entrance to Amercot The stiaggling suivivors of his party 
assembled at the same place 

At Ameicdt he, at last, found a friend The chief, whose name 1 
was Bana Peisad, not only received him with respect is Uospitawy 
and hospitality, but offered his assistance in another Ameicot 
attempt to gain an establishment in Sind 

It was this period of depression and afi9.iction that gave biifch 
to Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian Empire suyiof 
to the greatest lustie that it ever enjoyed (Oct 14, 

1542) Duiing his residence beyond the Indus, Humayun had 
been struck with the beauty of a J^'oung lady, whom he saw at an 
entertainment given to him, in the women’s apartment, by his 
stepmother, the mother of Prince Hind5<l He found she Avas 
the daughter of a Seiad, a native of Jdm, m Khoias5,n,^^ and 
formerly preceptor to that prince, that her name was Hamida, 
and that she was not yet betrothed , and so strong was the im- 
pression made on him, that, in spite of the angry remonstrances 
of his brother, he almost immediately married her She was 
far advanced in hei pregnancy duiing the maich to Ameicdt, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that she was conveyed 
through the hardships of the desert 

Huniayun had marched for Smd the day before the birth of 
Akbei It IS usual on such occasions for the father to Second at- 
give presents among his friends Humaynn had no 
presents to give, except one pod of musk, which he broke up 
when the news reached him, and distributed among his ad- 
herents, AVith a wish that his son’s fame might be diffused 
throughout the world like the odour of that perfume 

He was accompanied on this expedition by Eana Peisad, 
Avith a considerable body of Kajputs, and he had again collected 
100 Moguls of his own With this force they proceeded to 
Jrin in Sind They took the place, aftei an action Avith the 
officer in charge , and though harassed by attacks fiom the 

*■ [AA^hJe be ■was besieging Bakkar in Probably Jun (or Jiunl, on a branch 

the summei of 1541, befoie Hinil.!! had of the Indus halfw ay betw eeu Tatta and 
deserted him — E d] Ameic(5t (See the map to Dr Bunies’ 

'®P)icc, vol IV pp 700, 840 Memoirs Account of Smd ) 
of Huvuiyun, p 31 
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tioops of tlie Aiglums, the}’’ weie joined by the neigbbonnng 
Hindi! piinces, and foimed an aimy estimated by the authoi 
of the Memoiis at 15,000 lioi.se. 

But Humdyun’s ill-foitune, oi ill-management, continued to 
attend him The laja, aftei giving decisne pi oofs of his 
fidelity, was afiionted by a Mogul, and got so little icdicss on 
complaining, that he cpiittcd the camp in indignation, and v.as 
followed by all hisHindfi fi lends 

Tn consequence of this defection, Humayun vas left almost 
niimdum alone to contend with Hiisein Aighun, w'ho was ad- 
coii'ejifeto vancing against him He, nevei thcless, tliicw up 
c-indih-ir mti enclimcnts, and defended himself as well as lie 
could till Husein Aighun, glad to get iid of him on any tciins, 
consented to allow him to withdiaw% and even to a'-sist him on 
his jouiTiey, if he would i mined latelj” set out foi Candah.n 
These tei ms being settled, Huraajmn began his maich tow aids 
his native kingdom (Jul}’" 9, 154.3) 

His youngei biotheis had long quitted him, aftei occasioning 
His d'lnj.ei's him much annojance fiom then lestless disposition, 
couiarj and Candahdi was then held by ^lh7a Askau on the 
pait of CAmiAn Humayun ’s object piobably w’as to bung that 
piince ovei to his side, or to take the chances of gaming ]ios- 
session in some othei way His professed intention, liow'evei, 
was to leave his son at Candahai, and pioceed himself on a 
pilgi image to Mecca 

When he had leached Shdl, about 130 miles south of Canda- 
har, a hoisemnu, sent by one of his old adheients, galloped up 
to his tent, spiung fiom his hoise, and, wnthoiit quitting the 
biidle, i-ushed into the tent, and announced that Jlhzo. Askau 
was close at hand, with the design of making Hunicij'uii 
piisonei So little w’as he piepaied foi this intelligence, that 
he had only time to place his queen on Ins owii hoise, and was 
obliged to leave her child to the compassion of his uncle 
Miiza Askaii soon aftei aiiived He pietended to have come 
with fiiendly intentions, tieated his infant nephew with afiec- 
tion, and lemoved the whole paity to Candahai (Dec 14, 1543) 


“ [Just at this cnsis (April, 1543) lie 
■^as lejoined by the celebrated Bairdm 
Khdn this chief had escaped aftei the 
fatal battle of Kanau], and had resisted 
Shir .ShJh’s efforts to win him o\ er, and 
aftei many adaentuies had found his ■N\ay 
to Humajun’s camp {Ei shine, u 258) 
—Ed ] 

*' Some unexplained delay must have 
occuri ed between Jun and Sehv an The 


•whole distance from Jun to Shal is under 
450 miles, and the journey from Sehw Jn 
to Shdl appeals, by the Memoirs, to ha\e 
been made iii nine days , yet the -whole 
time, fiom Jun to ShJl, -was fiie months 
(from Eabf us Sdni, Julj 9, to the 
middle of RdmavJn, about December 10)\ 
[Humdyun’s unaccountable delajs verd 
the cause of most of the disastei’s of hi? 
reign — Ed ] 
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Meanwhile Hum^yun, accompamed by foifcy-two folio weis, es- 
caped to the Gaimslr,^^ and thence to Sistan, winch was then 
undei the Peisian government He was leceived with HisAic^htio 
great respect by the governor, and sent on to Heiat, 
to wait the oideis of the Hmg of Peisia At the lattei city he 
was joined by several of Ins partisans fiom Candah^r 

Three years had elapsed since Ins first arrival in Sind, of 
which eighteen months had been occupied m Ins negotiations 
and mihtaij’’ attempts in that country six months were spent 
111 his journeys to the eastward of the Indus, and a year m his 
^residence at Jun and Ins journey to Candah^i Tn his military 
afians he had shown no want of personal courage, but great 
deficiency in entei prise, and he had gone through his subse- 
quent calamities with cheerfulness that approached to magna- 
nimity 

His temper was put to many trials, for, as delicacy and 
subordination cannot be kept up under great suffermgs, he 
was often exposed to instances of ill-humoui and disrespect 
from Ins followers He was more than once refused a horse, 
when it was almost necessary to his safety A boat, which he 
had prepared to convey liis family, on his flight, across the 
Indus, was seized by one of his chiefs , and duimg the terrible 
march to Amerc6t, an ofiicei, who had lent his horse to the 
mother of Akber, on finding his own exhausted, compelled her 
to dismount , and Humaydn was obliged to give her 7m, and 
proceed on foot till he met with a baggage-camel On the 
other hand, he sometimes showed httle consideration for his 
followers When he reached Ameic6t, and was under the 
protection of the laja, he suddenly seized the baggage of his 
adherents, and even upped open them saddles to discover their 
property, of which he took half to supply his own exigencies 
At the end of one of his first marches towards Jodpdi, where 
he had lost many of his party m the desert, he loaded all the 
cattle, even his own horses, with water, to relieve the survivors 
who might be unable to come on , and as he went part of the 
way back himself, he found a Mogul merchant, to whom he 
owed a large sum of money, lying in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion, when, with a hard-hearted pleasantry, he refused to gave 

" [“ The temperature m Persia de- plams -which stretch along the shores of 
pends on elevation and soil, more than the Caspian, Persian Gulf, and Indian 
on latitude Both the northern and Ocean” (Balfoui’s Ah Hazvn, p 100, 
southern piovinces have a cold and ivarm note ) The Garmsir of the text is the 
region (or sardbir and gai msG) The low tract of land lymg on the Helmand 
foi mei is the higher and more mountain- — Ed ] 
ouB part Mithm land, the latter those 
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]liim a diop of water until he had cancelled his doht hcfoio 
legal witnesses, audit does not appeal that he c\ci icliovcd 
the poor man fiom the consequences of this foiced icnii'-sion 


CHAPTER III 

SHfR SHAH, AND OTHERS OF THE FAHIIA” OF Si' R 

The ultimate success of the House of Tinnii, and the gicat 
AD 1640 , celebiity which they afteiwaids obtained, have occa- 
AH 947 sioned Shii Shah to he icgaided*as an usmpci Aet, 
as he was hoin m India, and expelled a loieigu family who had 
only been fouiteen yeais in possession, his claim Mas, m icalit}', 
moie confoimahle to justice than those of most fonndci^ of 
d3’-nasties in that countiy 

The retreat of Cd,muin seems to have been conceited witli 
sMrShau Shir Shah, for he had no soonei withdiavii than the 
session of ;ai lattci monaicli took possession of the whole of the 
doimmou'3 Panjab Aftei settling the piovince, and founding the 
famous foit of Eohtis, on the Hj^daspes, which he named after 
that in Behar, he leturned to Agia, and was soon called to 
subdue the levolt of his own govemoi of Bengal He made 
such a division of that piovincc foi the fiituie as to guaid 
against a repetition of distui banco ^ 

In the couise of the next yeai he conqueied Mdlwa, and in 
Eecovers succccding lie icduccd the foit of Rdisi'n, ■which 

a^d'i 542 held by the son of Silhadi, a Hindu chiel, •ivho had 

Id 1543 , enjoyed gieat autlioiity undei the government of Ba- 
AH 950 hadui Shdh The gaiiison suiiendeied on tenns but 
tiwgmSon ■'^hen they had left the foit, the capitulation Avas de- 
ofEdism claied null, on the authoiity of the legal opinion of 
some Mahometan lawj'-eis , and the Hindfis, ivlio had confided 
to the faith of then engagement, iveie attacked and cut to pieces, 
after a brave resistance No motive can be disco veied loi this 
act of treachery and cruelty There was no example to make 
or injury to levenge, and the days of religious fuiy were long 
smee gone by , yet theie is no action so atrocious in the histoiy 
of any Mahometan pnnee in India, except Tamerlane 
Next year, Shii invaded Mai war with an aimj^' of 80,000 men 

[He divided the di&tricts of the pro- independent of each othei (Uisline, u, 
■vinee among a number of officers, wholly 428 )~Ed ] 
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Makleo, i.1]a of that countiy, was m the height of his powei, and 
deuved additional stiength fiom the steiility of his teiii- ^ 1544 
toiy, and tlie want of water in many pai ts of it Although j, 
lie had only 50,000 men to oppose to the sipieiioi 
niimboii. ol Ins antagonist, he appeals, at fiist, to have ovei- 
av ed the invadei Shii lemamecl foi a month, halted witlun a 
shoit/listance of his aimy, but succeeded, at last, by the usual 
tnck of letteis wiitten on puipose to be mteicepted, in exciting 
tlie i.ija’s suspicions of Ins chiefs, and thus inducing him to 
commence aietieat One of those chiefs, indignant at the im- 
putation, detci mined, in the Rcljpiit spint of lionoui, to wipe it 
offatanyijsk He cpiitted the aimy with his own tube, con- 
sisting of only 12,000 men, and tell witli such impetuosity on 
Shir Shclh, wlio was uiijiiepaied foi so vigoious an effoit, that 
he thiew Ins camp into confusion , and so neaily gamed the 
victoiy, that Shii Shdh, udien he had, at last, succeeded in le- 
jiulsmg the assailants, declaied that he had neaily lost the 
empiie of India foi a handlul of millet, alluding to the poveity 
of the countiy and the low quality of its pioduce 

Aftei this he 1 educed the RXiia of Mdwfu to siibinis- Takes chWr 
Sion, and subsequentl}’- laid siege to Calmjei “ He was here 
o\ei taken by a just letiibution foi his bieach of faith igiaiiuiat 
at Ibtisin, foi the idja icfuscd to entei into teims 
which he could not be suie would be obseived, and as Shii was 
siipei intending the batteries, he Avas involved in the explosion 
of a magazine, Avhieli had been stiuck by the enemy’s shot, and 
Mils so scoi died that, although he suivivedfoi some houis, his 
lecovei}’’ was hopeless from the fiist, and towaids evening he 
expiied 

Jn the midst of his agonies, he contmued to diiect the opeia- 
tions of the siege , and when intelligence was bi ought ad 1545, 
to him that the place was taken, he exclaimed, “Thanks a n 052, 

* - , Ralif 111 

be to AlmigJity God * and nevei spoke again Au«ai 

jShii .Shall appe als t o have been a punce , of. consummate. pru- 
dence^ and. ability His ‘ambition was always too His cha- 
■^strong foi his piinciples, and in the massacre at Raisin, 
he had not even that passion to plead, but toAvaids his subjects, 
Insmeasmes weie as benevolent in then intention as wise m 
then conduct Notwithstanding Ins shoit leign andnismter- 

rtiTi n I 1 ^ improve- 

constant activity in the field, he bi ought his teiiito- monts 
lies into ihe highest oidei, and mtioduced many imjnoveinents 
in his civil government Abdl Fazl affects to deiide his insti- 
* [Besieged in 4 am by Mahmud m a D 1023, and taken by the Enghsh m 1812 —Ed ] 
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tiitionSj 'wliicli lie lepiesents as aievival of those of Ala ud dm 
neveitheless, most of them lemained aftei the downfall of Ins 
dynasty, and aie spoken of by the same aufchoi, along with 
many ofcheis of foimer sovereigns, as oiigmal conceptions of his 
mastei Akber Another author, who wiote under Akber,® states 
that Shii Shah made a high-road, extending for foui months’ 
journey, fiom Bengal to the western Bolitas, neai the Indus, 
with caiavanserais at eveiy stage, and wells at every mile and 
a half , ^ there was an imam and a muezzin at eveiy mosque, and 
piovisions for the pooi at eveiy caravanserai, with attendants of 
piopei casts foi Hindus as well as Mussulmans The road was 
planted wuth lowsoftiees, foi shade, and in many places was 
in the state desciibed, when the author saw it, aftei it had stood 
foi fifty- two yeais 

Shir Shah was buiied at Sahseiam, where his stately mauso- 
leum IS still to be seen, standing m the centie of an artificial 
piece of watei a mile in cncumfeience, which is faced by walls 
of cut stone, with flights of steps descendmg to the water 


Selim Shah S'dr 

A'dd Kh^n was the eldest son of Shir Shah, and had been le- 
A D^iws, cognised as his heir by that king He was a prince of a 
^11952’ feeble character, while his second brother, Jelal Khin, 
Awiai 15 was a man of known abilities, and had distinguished 

Selimsup 1 p 1 ® 

plants Ins himself as a soldier in ms father s wars For these 

elder bio- p i 1 p 

ther leasons, most of the chiefs were disposed to support 
Jelal, and four of the pimcipal of them having pledged their 
faith to A'dil foi his personal safety, and foi his receiving an 
adequate piovision, lie was induced to abdicate in favoui of his 
brothel Jelal accordingly nvas proclaimed by the title of Selfm 
Shah,® and a tiact of country near Biana was assigned to A'dil 
He soon aftei took alaim at some proceedings of Selfm, and 
he seems to have had good grounds for his suspicions , as 
Fhow^s Khan, the principal general of Shfi Shah, and one of 
the foul chiefs who were secuiity for the late agreement, took 
A'dd under his protection, revolted finm the king, and marched 
stiaight to the capital for the purpose of deposing him Selfm 


® In the “Muntakhah ut Ta-ndrikh,” 
OTitteninAH 1004, ad 1591 5 
■* [The “Zubdat ut Tawdrlkh ” says that 

there ■was great security in trayelhug 
during his leign, as he established a law 
that the mukaddams of the nllage wheie 
any traveller ■was robbed, should be sub- 


ject to fine , and, for fear of its infliction> 
the zemlnddrs used to patrol the roads 
at night (Su H Elliot’s Mist ,1 293 ) 
—Ed J 

* [His proper title was Isldm Shdh 
sLtnc, u 448 ) — ^Ed ] 
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ha<l inuHi fo fonr fi om (li‘?nfleclion ai home as well as fiom the 
deeliieil icbels, hut lie anticipated all movements an 
n^aiust inm hv Ins piom])titude and lirmncss, defeated niKUmn 
the tuicmy and in time cntucly cuishcd tiie lebcllion A'dil fled 
In Pndjii, and vasnc\ei moie heaul of 
The nobles who had been seeictly engaged in the conspnacy 
did n'ot fed that then failuie to take pait with it had saved 
them fioin the susjJieions of the king One was convicted and 
punished ; and the others began to ]ilot anew, and took aims 
fui their own piotoetion, without setting up any competitor foi 
tbr Clown 

'J'lie contest on tins occasion took ]dnce in the Panidb The 
rebels iwjire again diTcated 'J'bcy letiied among the Gakkare , 
b\ the strength of whose conntiy, and tliosnppoit of the Afghan 
tube of XiNa/i, they woic able to keep alive the insui- Tiii 
lection loi two v<ar-' ah I'^i 

Idle lest of Selim's loign was passed in tianquillity ® On one 
occiision, indeed, he was infoiincd that King JIumdyun, wdio had 
reco\eij'd t'atjjil ]jad actually ciossed the Indus to attack him 
8dim hajipcncd to he indispri'.cd at the time, and was sitting 
undei the application of letches, hut he stalled up on the 
inslant, tlnretcd an immediate inaicli, and was encamped six 
miles fioin J)ellii liefoie cMuiing If alaim hatl any shaic in 
tills display of enei-gy, it was ill-founded Ilnmayun liad only 
cntsv-etl foi local pui poses, and almost nnmediatoly ictiied to 
Ctbnl 

S’dim Shiih died afiei aieign of nine vcais He was an im- 
])iovti, like his father, hut rathci in public voiks than 
in laws' One division of the loyal palace at Delhi ah 
was built b) him ; and altliougli ITumdyiin oideicd it to be called 
iS'uigliai, by which name only it can bo mentioned at court, it 
still itUniis that of Sclimghar oveiywhcie but in the 103’^al 
pi csence 

In tins king’s leigii tlicie appealed at Bifina a .sectaiy, named 

* frps.rtii, tr vn hiH cijiiUl, iiioit jninutc bewngs, and containing 

ai aPo hiH MK u‘ arV — Ln] inlci and regulations, ashicli coiiceinod 

' ilecii Abulfa /1 allot. « that lio and not oiilj the annj,bat cultnaton,, mor- 
bi-i f itb'^r had iiniiu n«o ndiniiiiatiatno clnnt«, and porhoiifi of olhei piofcaaions, 
ibihta Abdul Kddirhns “ He iCMiined, and ttliich stivtdas aguido to the oihciala 
and placed undci Hie ininu'diato inaingi,- of tho atato j a iiicaauro atliicli obaiated 
iiientof the f-t.it/', till landK enjojed by the iiectssitj of refemng to a c,f/l or 
the tioo]!'-, f "t ddi’.bing pecuniary jiaj- inuftf, any c-iac lol.iting to inattci a 11111011 
jiKiit** in bin, .1/ wilding to Hie 1 itei ii\ed liithorto had been acttlcd according to 
bj .Shir Sliilh Circular 01 den. wtio the jiiinciplca and pieccpta of Muliam- 
ifiued tlnough the jnoper clmnnela to madinlut" (See H Elbot’a ZTtsfo? laiis, 
e\eij diatnot, toudiing on niattcia ic- 1 230 .) — Ed] 
ligiou«, jiolitical, or loicnuc, iii all then 
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Slidkli Allai, who preached the doctrines of the Gheii Mehdis, 
Account of and, by his earnest zeal and peisuasive eloquence, 
mduccd many persons to join him They thiew 
then piopeity into a common stock, and some even left their 
families and devoted themselves to the shdkh Khow^s Khan, 
the meat sfeneial whose rebelhon has been mentioned, was at 
one time among then numbei At fiist the shekh’s fanaticism 
was inoffensive, but some of his followeis went beyond all tole- 
lable bounds, they thought it was then duty to inteifeie when- 
ever they saw a man in any act of sm, and if he did not attend 
to then lemonstiance, to put him to death The civil govern- 
ment, as well as the Mahometan lawyers, thought it now high 
time to inteipose The sk^kh was tiied, and condemned to 
death, but the long i emitted his sentence, and banished him to 
TTindia on the Neibadda This only spread the infection of his 
doctimes he conveited the goveiiioi and the gaiiison, and was 
making greatei progress than evei, when he was recalled to the 
capital The king was importuned by the MuUas to put him to 
death, and, after many delays, he oideied him to be whipped, 
and then left to considei whether he would lecant his eirois 
The shekb had pieviously been seized by an epidemic then pie- 
vaihng, and was so i educed that he expired at the third lash 
His sect cieated no disturbance, and seems to have melted away 


Mohammed Skdh Sdr A'dil. 


On Selim’s death, his son, a boy of twelve years old, was mui- 
AD i5j 3, deied by his uncle, Mohammed Khan,^ who usuiped 
Mohainmed Ills throne under the title of Mohammed A'dil Shah, 
(leru his ne- but IS better known by that of Adah ° His character 
Si^is the "^^as not such as to efface the memory of his ciime , he 
was giossly ignoiant, fond of coarse debauchery and 
and inca- low society, and as despicable fiom his incapacity as 

iiaoitj odious for his vices 

He committed the conduct of his government to one H^mfi, a 
Hmdii, who had once kept a small shop, and whose ap- 
luade prune peaiaiico IS said to liave been meaner than his oiigin 
minister Yet, With all these external disadvantages, Hemu had 


® [The boy’s mother ■was MiihamTnad’s 
Bister, and the usurper killed him m his 
mother’s arms She had repeatedly 
pleaded foi her brother’s life, -when her 
husband wishecbto put him to death, m 
order to secure the succession foi his son 


Firiiz (^Ei slune, ii 483 ) — ^Ed ] 

® [“ His Ignorance and absurdity ob- 
tamed for him the name of Adali (‘ the 
foohsh ’) ” (Sm H Elliot’s , i 302 ) 
—Ed ] 
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abilities and force of mind sufficient to maintain Ins ascend- 
ancy amidst a pioud and maitial nobility, and to pre- vigour and 
vent the dissolution of the government, -weighed down h&iu 
as it Avas by the foUies and imquities of its head 

A'dil ivas scaicely seated on his tin one befoie he had dissi- 
pated his tieasuies by the most in disci iminate piofu- oppressive 
Sion When he had nothing of his own to give, liethokmg 
resumed the governments and j^ghs of Ins nobles, and bestowed 
them on Ins favouiites As the Afghans aie never very capable 
of subordination, and are particular I}’- jealous of any slight, the 
suffeieis by these resumptions bore then wrongs with great 
impatience On one occasion, when the king tiansfeiied the 
lands held bj’- a nnhtaiy chief to an upstart whom he favoured, 
the son of the dispossessed chief started forward, and exclaimed 
“ What ' IS my fathei’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs ^ ” 
An attempt was made to foice him out of the court, and the 
person to whom the giant had been made seized him by the 
tlnoatfoi the purpose, when the young man drew his dagger, 
and laid the aggressor dead at his feet Being now attacked 
on all sides, he ran at the king, who leaped from his throne, 
and had scarce a moment to pass into his seraglio when the 
assassin was at the dooi The king, however, was able to draw 
the bolt, and was soon delivered from his danger by the death 
of his assailant The lU-consequences of the affair did a d 1554, 
not end here On the same day, one of the principal Rebellions 
nobles fled from the court, and, bemg joined by other malcon- 
tents, set up the standard of levolt near Chun^i The sepaiation 
king marched against the lebels, but, though he tL^ueSem'^ 
defeated them in action, his affairs were little 1111- 
proved by his success , for Ibiahim Sui, a person of his own 
family, seized on Delhi and Agra, and the king, after a vain 
attempt to expel him, was forced to leave him m possession, 
and confine himself to the eastern portion of his dominions 
This example of successful lebelhon was not lost on the specta- 
tors Secandei Sui, another nephew of Shir Shah, 
proclaimed Inmself king m the Panjab, advanced on 
Ibiiihim, defeated him in action, and constrained bim 
to leave Delhi and Agia Ibiahim was now driven in on the 
teiiitoiy still in the hands of A'dil He was met and defeated 
by Hdmu, and jiuisued to Biana, where he would have been 

[He was of low statuie, and too feeble gamed toventy-two battles for bis king 
in health to iide on horseback , even m (JUi sLinc, u 492 ) — Bn] 
the field he v as earned about in a litter, [Shdh Muhammad Firmall — E d] 

or on an elephant , but he is said to ha\ e 
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captuied, had not Hemu’s attention been called off by a rebellion 
of Bengal The usurper in this case was Mohammed Siir, who 
had been mtrusted with the government of the pio- 
Vince By the time Hdmff had joined his master, he 
EeToitof heaid that Malwa had also revolted/^ and that Hu- 
having again entered India, had defeated 
Secander, and had taken Delhi and Agia 

Notwithstanding this disastious intelligence, Hdm-u pei se- 
vered in opposing the new king of Bengal, who had advanced 
to some distance fiom his usuiped teiiitory Hdmfi was again 
victoiious, and Mohammed Sur fell in the battle 

The rebellions in other quaiters still continued, but the most 
Reta-nof imminent danger that piesented itself was from Huma- 
Humdyim Agra While piepaiing to engage in this new 

contest, Hemti heaid of the death of his enemy, and the acces- 
sion of Akber, who was then in the Panj£b Deriving fiesh 
courage from this change, Hemu deposited his nominal king at 
Chunar, and set off with 80,000 men to lecover the capital His 
numbeis incieased as he advanced through a fiiendly countiy 
Agia was taken aftei a siege, and all the Mogul tioops who had 
been with Hum^yun weie assembled under Tardi Bdg at Delhi 
Success of Havmg been defeated in the field, Taidi B6g piecipi- 
tately abandoned the city, and Hemfi now prepaied to 
march to Ldhor, and give the last blow to the appaiently dis- 
comfited invaders 

The general opinion in Akbei’s camp was in favoui of a le- 
tieat to Cabul, but Akber, who was only in his thuteenth year, 
left the whole conduct of affaiis to Ban am Khan, and the 
intiepid character of that oflSlcei preseived the hopes of the 
House of Timur Kejecting the timid counsels of the othei 
chiefs. Bail am advanced against Hemii v'lth a gieatly mfeiior 

^ despeiate battle at Panipat, in which 
death’ Hdmii showed the most heroic couiage, the Indian 
ai-my was defeated, and Hdmu taken piisoner (November 5 
1556) 

With Hemfi A'dil lost all hope of lecoveiing his domimons he 

Sal-la to leiga for some time longer, till lie was 

A'dil killed in a battle with a new/pietendei in Benoal 

>MUBder Its governor Shujd Khdn - Taidi B^g put to death for abandomuK 
J Delhi — Ed ] ° 

“ [The Moghuls were greatly dispirited, ‘ ' — 

and Bairim Khdn, to enfoice order, had 


“ [The son of Muhainmad Sdr —Ed ] 
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CHAPTER IV 

lIU^rlY^X KESTOEED. 

At tlie time when Humdyun enteied Persia the thione was oc- 
cupied by Shah Tahimisp, the second of the Safari (oi Bccept.on of 
Sophi) Icings His fatlier was descended fiom a family 
of dcivi<^cs, ■which had deiived impoitance and infl.u-'^’^ 
once fiom lis sanctity, and Avas still piincipally sup- 
jioited by the enthusiasm of the nation foi the Shia 
ichgion, yhich had been Avidelj'- disseminated by the family, and 
foiinally established in Peisia by Shdh Ismail, the fiist king of 
the lace Thoimh the Shias and Sunnis diflei less than Catholics 

O 

and Piotestants, then mutual animosit}' is much nioie bittei , 
and the attachment of the Peisians to their sect is national as 
well as leligious, the Shia faith being piofessed in no gieat 
kingdom but theiis Coming so eaily m the succession to its 
foundei, Shah TahmdvSp ivas not onl}^ a devout adheient but an 
aident apostle of this new lehgion, and it was by Ins feelings 
in that lespect that he was, in a gieat measuie, actuated in his 
conduct to Humiijdn The inteicouise between those pimces 
was highly characteiistic of Asiatic despots Humaydn’s le- 
cention ivas niaiked vuth even* ciicumstance of hospi-Mismfi- 

i w X ccncc THcl 

tality and magnificence The govcinoi of eveiy pio- im'^iutaitj 
Mnce leccived him vith the highest lionoui, and the lamusp 
]ieople of eveiy city came m a body to meet him , he was 
lodged in the king's palaces, and entei tamed with legal splen- 
doui , but m the midst oi this studied lespect, he was tieated 
with little delicacy, and all semblance of geneiosifcy disappeaied 
as often as he disputed the will of the Peisian monaich, oi be- 
came in any way obnoxious to his piide oi capiice iii&arro- 
Though Avclcoined fiom the moment of his aiiival, he cipner* 
Avas not alloAvcd to appioach the capital, and many months 
elapsed befoie he Avas admitted to an inteiAueAv Avitli the king 
Dunng this mteival, he sent his most confidential officei, Ban am 
KhA,n, on a mission to Shdli Tahmdsp, and it Avas thiough a 
ciicumstance in the treatment of Ins envoy that he was fiist re- 
minded how completely he Avas in the poAver of anotliei 
i Moie effectually to unite Ins folloAveis by some visible symbol, 
the first Safaid had made them Aveai a paiticulai de- Forces hu- 
sciiption of cap, fiom Avhich the Peisians took the 
name they noAv bear This sectaiian distinction Avas 
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an object of as, mucli aveision to tbe othei Mahometans as a 
losaiy and ciucifix would have been to a Calvinist of the seven- 
teenth centuiy^ 

On one occasion of Bairam’s attendance at court, the king 
desiied him to wear the cap, and on Baiiam’s lepiesenting 
that he was the seivant of another pimce, and was not at 
libeity to act without orders, Tahmasp told him "he might do 
as he pleased,” but gave evident signs of great displeasuie, 
and sending for some offenders,^ oidered them to be beheaded 
on the spot, with a view to stiike a teiror into the refiactory 
ambassadoi 

Shah Tahmdsp’s meeting with Humayi'm was on terms of 
pel feet equality, and in every way suitable to Ins own giandeur 
and the dignity of his guest Yet the two kings were scaicely 
seated, when Tahmasp told the king of India that he must 
adopt the disputed caj) , and Humayun, to whom the demand 
was not unexpected, at once consented, with an appioiniate 
compliment His assuming it was announced by a tiiumphal 
flouiisli fiom the king of Peisia’s band, and welcomed by a 
geneial salutation to both monarchs by the Peisian courtieis 
Some moie piivate conveisation probably passed on the subject 
of lehgion, in which Humayhn was not so comjibant, foi next 
day, when Tahmasp was passing Humayim’s palace on a journey, 
the lattei pimce went to the gate to salute him, but the Peisian 
passed on without noticing him, and left Humaydn moitihed 
und humiliated Some days after, when a large supply of fire- 
wood was sent to Humayfm, it was accompanied by a message 
that it should seive for his funeial pile if he refused to embiace 
the Sliia leligion To this the exiled pimce leplied with 
humility, but with fiimness, and requested leave to proceed on 
his pilgrimage , blit Tahmasp was inexoiable, declaring that he 
was deteimmed to extirpate the Sunnis, and that Humayun 
must adopt the religion of the country he had voluntaiily 
entered, or take the consequences 

Afbei all tins intimidation, a cazi deputed by Shah Tahmasp 
to confer with him, presented Humayun with thiee papeis, and 
told him he might take his choice which he would sign Hu- 
niciyim rejected them m succession, with indignation, and at 

’ The Peisjans generally call them- accompanied mth any leligiotis innova- 
sdves Kazalbash, oi Bedhead, fi om the tion, i\as so unpopular as to pioduce a 
cokiui of this cap Blbei attempted to dangeious disaffection to Ins goi einment 
mtioduce it among his troops, at a time (See Eiskme’s JBaler p 244 ) 
when he depended on the goodunU of the = [These weie some Chna^h-kush he- 
Peisiana , but the measure, though un- reties of the IsmaUiyah sect-^Eo ] 
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one time started up to call Ins attendants His anger was 
composed by the c4zi, who conducted his negotiation with 
kindness as well as with addiess, and succeeded in convincmff 
him that, although he might give up his own life for his rehgion, 
he had no light to sacrifice those of his adheients , and that his 
dutj^ as well as his inteiest called on him to comply with a de- 
mand which he had no means of effectually lesisting 

The memoir-wiiter does not mention, and may not have 
known, the contents of the paper, and Abfil Fazl, with courtly 
dexterity, passes ovei the whole subject of religion, and scarcely 
hints at a temporary misundeistandmg between the kings , but 
it seems cleai that it must have contamed a piofession of the 
Shia leligion, and a promise to intioduce it into India, as weU. as 
an engagement to cede the frontier province oi kingdom of 
Candahdr This last ai-ticle was earned mto effect , and it was 
piobably a sense of the impossibility of fulfilling the othei that 
made Humdyfin so indifferent to a luptuie with Persia, when 
the period of peiformance drew near That Humayun himself 
professed to have been converted appears from a pilgrimage 
which he made to the tomb of Shekh Safi at Aidebil, a mark 
of lespect not veiy consistent with the character of a professed 
Sunni 3 

After the contest about this 'paper, Humaydn was neglected 
for two months , and when Tahm£sp renewed his attentions, 
they were not unmixed with ebulhtions of an overbearing tem- 
per on pomts unconnected with the favourite topic of religion 
Tahmasp had heard from some of Humayun’s enemies, that, 
during that monarch’s prosperity, on some practice of divination 
to discover the destmy of leigning princes, he had placed the 
king of Persia in a class inferior to that in which he ranked him- 
self Tahmasp now took him to task for his assumption, and, 
on Hnmayun’s endeavouiing to explain his reasons, told him 
that it was through such arrogance that he came to be driven 
out of his kingdom by peasants, and to leave his women and his 
child in the hands of his enemies 

" Nevertheless the pubhc conduct of the king of Persia con- 

® The “MuntaLliabutTaiidrlkli ’’states it is only horn J outer that we learn the 

that the paper contained the Shia confes- \anou8 humiliations which Humdyunhad 

Sion of faith, and that Humdyun complied to endure on Peisia Ahhlfazl and Fe- 
ll ith the demand for his accepting it by iishta try to disguise or conceal them , 

reading it aloud without any other sign “Jouher’s narrative, incoiTect and arti- 

of assent or dissent The same book adds, licial as it is, is one of many mstances of 

that he adopted the Shia mode of recitmg the inestimable i alue, for historical truth, 

a portion of the pubhc pi ayers, Inch is of even the meanest contemporaiy re- 

the most contested pomt between the two cord " — Ed ] 
sects [Erskine shows (u p 298) that 

H H 
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turned to be as coidial and as geneious as ever. He ga'se gieat 
hunting and dunking paities in lionoui of Hura/ijdn, and, 
when the time of that piince’s depaiime approached, he loaded 
him with attentions, and' on one occasion laid his hand on his 
heart and entreated his guest to forgive him if he had^evci 
failed in what was due to him He then dismissed Hiimayun, 
with a promise that 12,000 hoise should be ready to join him in 
Sist^n But the two kings were not destined to part without 
one moie explosion of tempei fiom the Icing of Persia Instead 
of marching straight to the frontiei, Humiiytin loitered about 
different places which he wished to visit, until he was ovei taken , 
by Tahradsp, who was moving on some business through his 
dominions He no sooner saw Hum^tjffm s tents than he ex- 
claimed, “ What ^ has he not yet left this country^ and sent 
a messenger to direct him to make a maich of twelve faisakhs 
(upwards of forty miles) without a moment’s delay 

In Sistdn Humdydn found 14,000 horse (instead of the 12,000 
Sends in promised) under the command of the king’s son, Honid 
Sr^Hu- Mirz^^ Cclmi an was still in possession of Cdbul Can- 
dahdr had been suipiised by Hinddl, but retaken , and 
that prince had been forgiven by his brother, and was now 
governor of Ghazni, the government of Candahai being entiusted 
to Miiza Askeii Cdmi.4n had also taken Badaklishdn fiom liis 
relation Soleiman, who had been placed there by Bdber, it com- 
prehended the south of Bactiia , the noithem part of that 
province, mcluding Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbeks 
Shir Shdh was still alive, and tlieie was httle to be hoped fiom 
an mvasion of Huidostdn 

Hum4yun’s oivn troops, while in Peisia, only amounted to 
700 men, and they were piobably not more numeious when he 
marched with the Persian force against the fort of Post, on the 
liver Hdlmand, That place soon surrendered, and the force 
advanced unobstructed to Candahai (March, 1545) 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that Mirza Askeii 
might eseajje with his treasures, led them at first to a tumultuary 
attack, which was repelled by the gamson, and the siege was 
then opened in form It lasted foi moie than five months, duiing 
which time Humayun sent Bairam Khdn to Cdbul to endeavour 
to bung Camian to terms His mission was unsuccessful, and 
as for a long time none of the chiefs oi inhabitants of the country 


‘ [This was the King’s third son, then 
an iniant The troops were really under 
the command of a noble of the Turk! 


tribe of Kajar, fiom which the present 
royal family of Persia is descended — 
Ed ] 
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joined HumXyun, tlie Peisians began to be disheartened, and to 
talk of letuining to then own country At length things took 
a favomable turn deseiteis of diffeient lanks came in fiom 
Cilbul , and the gaiiison of Candahar being leduced to distress 
foi subsistence, many of the tioops composing it escaped to their 
own homes, while others let themselves down fiom the walls and 
came ovei to the besiegeis 

' Mhzd Askeii was now obliged to sunender, and, by the inter- 
vention of his aunt, the sistei of Bdber, he obtained a xakmg of 
piomise of paidon fiom his biothei (September, 1545) condainr. 
But Humdyfm’s heait seems to have been haidened by his long 
misfortunes and disappointments, and Ins proceedings, which 
foimerly weie chiefly to be blamed for weakness, began to assume 
a daiker chaiactei Askeii was compelled to make his appear- 
ance befoie the conqueior with Ins swoid hung naked fiom his 
neck, and to display his submission in the most humiliating 
fonns When this was ovei, Hum^yun ivith seeming generosity 
placed him by his side, and showed him eveiy maik of forgive- 
ness and returning kindness A gieat enteitamment was given 
to celebiate the leconcihation , but when the festivity was at its 
height, and all feais and suspicions had been laid aside, some 
orders which Askeii had wiitten to the Beldch clnefs for appre- 
hending Humdiydn during his flight to Persia were produced, 
and, on pretext of this long-past act of enmity, he was made 
piisoner, and kept in chains foi nearly three years 

The foit and treasures weie made over to the Persians, on 
which the gi eater pait of then troops returned home, 
and the gariison which was left undei Moiad Miiza Perbims, 
began, according to Abdl Fazl, to oppiess the inhabitants Abul 
Fazl enters on a long apologetical narrative of the events that 
followed , which, for its own cant and hypocrisy, as well as the 
perfidy of the acts it defends, is not surpassed by anything even 
m the Memons of Tamerlane The sum is, that the ibut treaci- 
Persian prince having suddenly died, Humayun, still corSld^by 
professing the most fervent attachment to Shah Tah- 
m£sp, obtamed admission on friendly terms into the 
city, slaughtered many of the gaiiison, and made an 
extraordinary meiit of allowing the rest to return to then own 
country ® 

® The followang is a specimen of Abhl plamts of the people of Candahdr (who 
Fazl’s manner of relating a story like the had never been subject to Huin.iyun) 
present It is from Col Pi ice’s version, against the officers of then- present sove- 
and, though not literal, gives the spirit of leign, the kmg of Persia, he goes on 
the ongmal After enlarging on the com- “ The generous monarch felt himself un- 
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It IS piobable that the sophistical pretexts of Abhl Fazl are 
not chargeable to Humaytin, who might plead that he was not 
bound to observe an engagement wrung fiom him by force 
This argument, however, if admissible as far as relates to his 
conveision, does not apply to the cession of Candahai That 
was the piice of the assistance of the king of Persia , and by 
availing himself of that assistance, after he was free from le- 
straint, he latified his engagement anew , and his infraction of 
it, especially with the concomitant circumstances, must leave 
him under the stigma of tieachery, though not, perhaps, of 
ingratitude 

After the occupation of Candahdr, Humaydn marched for 
T-ikiDgof Cabul, although the winter had already set m with ex- 
cabui traordinary severity As he advanced, he was jomed 

by his brother Hmdal, and afterwards by other deserters, in 
such numbers that, when he reached Cdbul, C^mian found it 
impossible to resist, and fled to Bakkar on the Indus, where he 
thiew himself on the protection of Husein Arghun, pnnce of 
Smd® Humayun entered Cdbul, and recovered his son Akber, 
now between two and three years of age 

After remaining for some months at Cdbul, Humaydn set out 
Expedition to lecover Badakhshdn, which was again in the hands 
Bhto ' of Miizd Soleim^n. Before his departure, he thought 
it prudent to put his cousin, Yadgar Mfrza, who had just jomed 
him, and was suspected of fiesh mtiigues, to death What is 
remarkable in this event is, that the governor of Cabul flatly 
refused to carry the order into execution, and that Humdydn 
dnected another person to perform it without mflictmg any 
punishment on the governor 


der considerible embarrassment, lest, m 
satisfymg the demands of justice by in- 
flicting punishment on the oppressors, he 
might give ofience to his good ally, the 
king of Persia , or by suffering the guilty 
to escape entirely unpunished, they might 
be encouraged to extend their malprac- 
tices a hundred-fold against the unfortu- 
nates Etdl subject to their authority, his 
con=cience pretty distinctly reminding 
him that by this latter course he should 
most suiely incur the just vengeance of 
an offended God ” On mature considera- 
tion of the risks of a quarrel, Humdyun 
stifled the reproaches of his conscience, 
until Mordd Mfizd’s death afforded an 
opportunity for executing his design 
Elen then he absolutely refused to en- 
danger the lues of the shth’s ti oops by 
ginng them any notice of his hostile m- 


tentions, and only consented to lull them 
mto security, and surprise them when 
they were off their guard He begged 
permission of the governor to send Mirzd 
Askerl, under an escort, to be kept pri- 
soner m Candahdr The Persian gave his 
consent ivithout hesitation , and the es- 
cort being secretly supported by other 
detachments, seized one of the gates, on 
u hich a conflict ensued, and many of the 
garrison Mere put to the sword {Puce, 
•vol IV p 89 ) [“Bairdm Kbdn was ap- 
pomted governor, and, in a despatch to 
the shdh, he pretended to hold it for him ” 
{El shine, -n 320) — ^En ] 

*’ [Cdmidn here mairied Husem’s 
daughter, Chuchak Begum, who i emained 
attached to him amidst all his vicissitudes 
{El shine ) — Ed ] 
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Willie was at Badaklisli^n, wheie he remained for 

many months, Gann in letuined from Sind and sui- cimrAn 
piised Cabul Hunii3nin maiched against Inm in the 
dead of wintei, defeated Ins troops, and drove him within the 
walls On tins and all subsequent occasions during the siege, 
Humayun put his piisoneis to death in cold blood, which 
Cimian letaliated by still gieatei ciuelties, and even thieatened 
to expose young Akbei, who had again fallen into his hands, 
to the file of the cannon, if they continued to batter the town ^ 

At length Cimian was compelled to quit Cabul (April, 1547) 
He made his escape in the night, and fled to G6ri, m is anven 
the south of Bactiia Being, after 'some time, dis- mimlyvui 
lodged from thence by a detachment of Humiyun’s, he had 
lecouise to the Uzbeks at Balkh, and by their aid he lecoveied 
Badakhshan Duiing these opeiations the summei passed, and 
Humiynn was constiained by the snow to defer his maich from 
Cabul until the next spiing He then set out for Badakhshan, 
where Cimiin was defeated, driven into Tilekin, and, Gives bim- 
bemg disappointed of the assistance he expected from Humryto, 
the Uzbeks, leduced to suriender (August, 1548) On treated ^ 
this occasion HumiyAn behaved with perfect good faith and 
humanity he tieated Cimiin with great kindness , and three 
of the brothers being now together, he leleased the fouith, 
Mfrzi Askerl, and they ah assembled at a feast, where they ate 
salt together, and were, for the time, entirely reconciled 

After this HnmiyAn leturned to Cibul Next spring (1549) 
he set out to attack the Uzbeks in Balkh , and he mim-iyun 
appears at last to have acquired a sufficient spiiit ofsaiich 
entei prise , for, havmg taken the small fort of Eibak, he im- 
mediately began to hold consultations about the conquest of 
Tiansoxiana but, at the moment of his reaching Balkh, wheie 
he had beat off a sally of the garrison, he received Fresh re 
intelhgence that Cimiin had lebelled, and was threat- Cfimron 
ening Cibul, and on commencmg his maich on his return to 
his capital, he was so piessed by the Uzbeks that his caiamiton!> 
retreat soon became a flight, and it was with difficulty saith 


’■ AMI Fazl states that Cdmrdn did 
actually expose Akber, -without giving the 
least notice , and that it was only by the 
direct interposition of Providence, shown 
in miracles, of which he relates the^ par- 
ticulars, that the destruction of the royal 
infant was averted The account given 
in the text of this one fact is from the 
memoir-wnter , that author passes over 


most of the other atrocities on both sides , 
but on that sub3ect I am afraid there is 
no reason for distrusting Abiil Fazl The 
memoir- writer mentions that Cdbul was 
given up to plunder, after the flight of 
Cdmrdn, as a punishment for the infidelity 
of the mhabitants , which is not noticed 
by Abiil Fazl 
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tliat Ins troops made their way, in total confusion and disoidei, 
to a place of safety This calamity shook tlie fidelity of his 
lemaining adheients, and in a battle which took place soon 
Hiimajiin aftoi, souie of his gieatest chiefs deseited him, and 
Sto he had nearly lost his life in the defeat which followed 
Oil tliis occasioii lie was wounded by a soldiei of 
Camian, who was about to lepeat the blow, when Humaydn 
called out, “You wietcli > how daie you and the man was so 
confounded by the stein look of the king, that he dropped his 
aim, and allowed his wounded antagonist to letiie (middle of 
1550) Humayim now fled with only eleven attendants, among 
whom was Jouhei, the author of the memoii He underwent 
many haidsliips, and foi some time sufiFeied flom his wound 
in the end he reached Badakhshan, where klfiza Soleimdn, foi 
the first time, zealously supported him On his flight, Camian 
again took Cabul, and Akber once more fell into his hands 
But in a subsequent battle,® fortune proved favourable to 
Canunn Huma}^!!! , Camian was obliged to take lefuge with 
pfued^'" an Afghan tube in the mountains of Kheibei, Cabul 
was taken, and all the open country restored to obedience 
(1551) 

The kmg soon after marched against the Khalils, the tube 
that had harboured Cimidn He was attacked in the night by 
those mountaineers his brother Hindal was killed, and he was 
obliged to take refuge m Bdsut, a small fort in the pass between 
Peshawer and Cabul The Afghans did not follow up then 
advantage , and while Camian was feasted in turn by successive 
tribes, Humayun again took the field, defeated the Afghans, and 
compelled Camian to fiy to India, where he sought an asylum 
with Sultan Selim, the successor of Shir Shah (1552) Becenung 
no encouragement m that quarter, he fled to the Sultan of the 
Gakkais, and was ultimately betrayed by him to Humayun, thiee 
yeais after his last expulsion fiom CabuP (September 1558) 
a‘^To 53 Though Cdmian’s repeated oftences would have 
septembA, justified his immediate execution, they do not m the 
Eamazdu, ieast lecoucile us to the treatment he received when 


given up 

® [Wilde collecting Ins troops, Hnma- 
yun made them all take an oath of fidehty, 
when one of his nobles, Hdji Muhammad 
Khdn, proposed that Hurndydn himself 
should take an oath to follow the advice 
of his fnends, which he agreed to do 
Undei other circumstances this might 
have been the germ of a constitutional 
monarchy But the seed fell in an un- 


congenial soil, — “ there was no hereditary 
peerage or rank, no great council, no con- 
vocation of the church, no municipal in- 
stitutions in the tonnis, no commoniieal 
at all, no foundation for free institutions, 
nothing was fixed or stable butdespotism ” 
(^jsfene, iipp 383 — 390)] 

® Memoirs, p 105 
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Humdyun bad come into tbe Gakkai teiiitoiy to receive the 
piisonei , andCamrdn, when bi ought befoie him, advanced with 
gieat humihty , hut Humd,yiin leceived him graciously, seated 
him on his light hand, and soon after, some watei -melon being 
handed round, he gave half of the piece he had taken to his 
biothei In the evening theie was an enteitamment, with 
smgeis, and the “night was passed” in “jollity and carous-' 
ing”^° Next day passed m the same mannei duiing the couise 
of it, some of his counsellors asked Hmnayun what he intended 
to do with his biothei ? and he answeied, “Let us fiist satisfy 
the Gakkar chief, and then I will do what I think proper ” 

On the thud day the Gakkai chief was satisfied, and it was 
deteimined that Cdmian should be blinded The author andumded 
of the Memoiis, having been oideied to attend on the prince, 
desciibes the paiticulais of his misfortune At fiist no peison 
Avas willing to undeitake the duty, and the king had given the 
01 del just as he was settmg ofi on his maich One ofiicer lode 
aftei him, and told him in Tuiki the difficulty that had aiisen , 
on which the king leviled him, and asked why he had not done^^' 
it himself? On the officei’s letuin, the oidei was made Irnown 
to Cdmid,n with many expressions of soiiow, and the opeiation 
was i)eiformed by piercing his eyes lepeatedly with a lancet 
Cdmidn boie the torture without a groan, until lemon-juice and 
salt Avere squeezed mto his eyes, when he called out, “ 0 Lord, 
my God ' whatever sms I have committed have been amply 
punished in this world , have compassion on me m the next ” 
After Avitnessmg this part of the scene, the author could no 
longer remain he went on to the camp, and sat down m his 
tent in a veiy melancholy mood On this the king' sent for him, 
and asked why he had come away without ordeis ? The author 
lephed that the business was completed, and the king told him 
he need not go back , and immediately gave him an ordei about 
some tiifimg busmess, without furthei noticing what had passed 
He piobably felt more shame than pleasure at the intelligence , 
and, mdeed, the circumstances are impoitant, lathei as showing 
the effects of his situation than his own disposition, of which 
they are not otheiwise characteiistic than m the indecision and 
the wish to go on smoothly to the last He^was not natuially 
either , cunning or cruel, an d„ if, he had been a limited mouaich 
,in Europe, he would most Jikely not have been moie treacheious 
or bloojdyjhanphar^^ II ^ 


Memoirs, p 104 
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Camran, now no longer dangeious, was permitted to go to 
Mecca, where he soon after died 

jAffcei this tiansaction, Hiimayiin was desirous of proceeding 
to Cashmir , hut, heaiing of the advauce of Sehui Sh^h, he 
letreated to Cahul, and spent the next year at that jilace and 
Candahar 

In the meantime Selim Shah had died , and the misgovern- 
ment of his successor had broken up his territories into five 


portions, m each of which there was a separate king 

Secandei Sur, to whose shaie the Panjab had fallen, had 
since attacked Ibiahim, the usurpei of Delhi and Agra, and 
had diiven him from his temtoiies, while A'dil, the leal 
sovereign, was carrymg on operations against both Ciicum- 
stances could not, therefore, have been more favourable to 
Hnmaytin, but the recollection of former misfortunes seems to 
have excited gloomy foiebodmgs about India, and it was not 
till he was encouraged by omens as well as aiguments, that 
Hnm'ijiiii Hum^lin could make up his imnd to the enterprise 
mychesto ’WTlien he had undertaken it, he executed it with 
alacrity he set out from Cabul with 15,000 horse 
(January, 1555) he invaded the Panjd.b, defeated Secander’s 
governor, and took possession of L^hdr, wheie he remained for 
some time to settle the piovince 

At Sirhind he engaged Secander, who had advanced to meet 
nefeits Sc- head of a large army Humdyfin gamed a 

canderfeur decided victoiy, Rud immediately took possession of 

Tikes neihi Delhi and Agia, while Secandei fled to the mountains 
and Agra Himalaya 

The lattei pnnce, not long after, again issued from his re- 
treat, and Bairam Kh^n was sent along with Prince Akber to 
the Panj^b to oppose him 

Humayfin, though thus restored to his capital, had re- 
covered but a small portion of his original dommions, and even 
that he did not live to enjoy In less than six months after 
his return to Delhi, he met with an accident which occasioned 
uisdeith his almost immediate death He had been walking 
on the ^teirace of his hbiary, and was descending the stairs 
(winch, in such situations, are nanow steps on the outside of* 

’* [He died, October, 1557 His Arg- 
luin A\ife isould not leaie him, but in 
t-pite of her father’s remonstrances refused 


to stay behind, She only sunived him a 
ftv. months — Ed ] 

[“ The motley nature of Hurndjuin’s 
nrmj may be conceded from the tnbes 


of the four generals commanding the di- 
visions, Bairim Khdn was a Persian 
Turk, Khizr Khdn an Afghdn Ha/dra, 
Tardf Beg a Turk of Ferghdna, and Se- 
kander IChdn an Uzbek” (Lt shine, u 
p 515 )— Ed] 
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tile building, and only guarded by an ornamental paiapet about 
a foot liigb) Heanug tbe call to prayers from the minarets, 
he stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the creed, 
and sat down on the steps till the cner had done He then 
endeavouied to rise, suppoitmg himself on his staff, the staff 
shpped on the polished maible of the steps, and the kmg fell 
headlong over the parapet He was stuuued at the fame , and, 
although he soon recovered his senses, the injury he had re- 
ceived was beyond cure On the fouith day after his accident 
he expired, m the forty-mnth year of his age, and twenty-sixth 
of his reign, including the sixteen years of his banishment 
from his capital 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improvements , 
and it IS marked by no domestic event of impoitance, except 
the death of the celebrated Persian histoiian, Khdndemir, who 
had come to Baber’s court soon after his mvasion of India, 
and died in the camp of Hum^fm durmg his expedition to 
Guzerd,t 


BOOK VIIL 

STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER^ 


CHAPTEB I 

HISTORY OF IHE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA AFTER THF 
DISSOLUilON OF THE EMPIRE OF DFT.HI 

As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India was 
formed mto one empire, and a eonsideiable alteration was 
made in the relation of different classes of the inhabitants, the 
time seems suitable for reviewing the precedmg tiansactions ot 
the separate communities, and ascei taming their actual condition 
at the commencement of the change 

* [The entire Hindi! period of Elphin- cal value A somewhat similar survey 
stone’s history corresponds only to this of the state of India 250 years later may 
eighth hook of the Muhammadan, — so be found m the first chapter of Professor 
■widely do the two periods differ from Wilson’s Contmuation of Mill’s history — 
each other m all that constitutes histori- Ed ] 
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The empiie of Delhi, in the icign of ^lohaiTimcfl Tughlah, 
foun- extended to the ^ Hiiniilfl-ya nioniitams on the noitli- 
dtoiuimu east, and to the Indus on the noiLh-nest, on ilic east 
and nest it loached the sea, and on the south it 
might he said to include the nholo of llie peninsulfi, 
except a long naiiow tiact on the south-west, the fionticr of 
which would he impel fcctly inaikcd hy a line diav.n fipin 
Bombay to Bamcshwai But within the limits, one huge space 
Avas unsubdued and anothei uncxploicd 

This last was the laugdom oi Oinsa, a tract of foicstnhirh 
extended ncaily liom the mouth of the Ganges to tliat of the 
Goddvcii, something less than .“iOO miles, and lan inland for a 
depth of fiom 300 to 400 miles The impel fcctly conrjuenvl 
pait was the RA]put tciiitoi 3 % a still moic extensne tiact in 
the iioith-west of India 

Duimg the disoidcis produced by the misgovcniment of Mo- 
RecoMjn of hamiiicd Tughlak, tlie iiijas of Tclnigdna and Carn.'ita 
nndCwnta icstoied tliosc tciiitoiies to tlio Ilindus The lonuti 
Hiiute pimce had not long hefoic been diivcn from Waian- 
gal, and compelled to ictnc to the south, and lie now ictunied 
to le-occupy his old possessions The othci Avas of a new 
familj’-, Avlio set themsclA^es up m the place of the Ballals, and 
fixed then capital at Bijayanagai, on the Tnmbadia Thcsc 
tAvo lAjas soon reduced the Mussulman fionticr to the Kishna 
on the south, and the meiidian of Jleidciabad on the cast 
They also bi ought the moie southern paits of the peninsula 
into dependence, and foimed states capable of contending -on 
equal teims Avith then Mahometan neighbouis Tlie Arcstein 
state, that of Bpayauagai, Avas the most consideiable fiom the 
first It Avas of much longer duiation than the othei, and 
befoie its fall had attained a pitch of poAver and splendoui not, 
peihaps, suipassed by any previous Hindu dynasty since the 
Mahometan invasion 

This 1 e-conquest, Avhich took place in A D 1844, was piecedcd 
PurfJier by the levolt of Bengal (about ad 1340), and suc- 
ntciit of tUo ceeded (in AD 1347) by the giand lebelhon of the 
empire Deckan, by which the poAvei of Delhi was diiA'on aciO‘?b 
the Nerbadda 

The death of Mohammed Tughlak (ad 1351) foi a time put a 
stop to furthei dismembeiment , but towards the end of the 
centuiy, duiing the minoiity of Mahmhd (the last Tughlak king), 
Guzeiat, Mahva, and Jounpvn proclaimed tlien independenSi , 
the latter kingdom being foimed of the countiy on the Ganges, 
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fiom Bengal to the centre of Oudli. The invasion of Tamer- 
lane soon followed (AD 1398) the remaining provinces threw 
off the yoke , and the teintoiy of Delhi was reduced to a few 
miles near the capital 

The recovery of some parts of these last dommions has already 
been related , and I shall now explain then progress during 
the intermediate period, and the position in which they stood at 
the accession of Akber ^ 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the Deckan_^| 


KINGDOMS OF THE DECKAN 

Hasan Gangfi, who headed the successful revolt against Balimam 
Mohammed Tughlak, transmitted his crown to his tho^DeS.aa 
descendants, who reigned for thirteen generations and 
for 171 yeais 

The Hindi! lajas of Biiayanagai and Ml^arangal were the allies 
of the new monarchy in its lesistance to the empire of Dellii, 
but when dehvered from their common enemy, then natural 
antipathy revived The struggle was of long duration, but the 
Mahometans were the gamers in the end During the rule of 
the house of Bahmanl, they conquered the country between the 
Kishna and Tumbadra from Bijayanagar, and entirely sub- 
verted the kingdom of M'arangal, and immediately befoie then 
fall, tliey had gained a teintoiy in Orissa, and had extended 
then conquest on the east coast as far as Masulipatam, and on 
the west as far as Goa 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with 
occasional alliances against common enemies, seem to increased 
have had some effect in mitigating the overbearing 
conduct of the Mussulmans towards the Hindus Men 
of both rehgions entered freely into each other’s service the 
flower of the king of M^lwa’s army, during an invasion of the 
Bahmani teiiitories, is said to have consisted of 12,000 Afghans 
and Rdjpdts, while De6 Baj, laja of Bijayanagar, recruited Ma- 
hometans, assigned lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque at 
his capital expressly for their encouragement 

The domestic history of the Bahmani dynasty was much 

^ As tlie particular transactions of these them into an Appendix, and confined the 
separate kingdoms are not essential to the text to an outhiie and the lesults 
general history of India, 1 have thrown 
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influenced by the iivalry between the foieign and native troops 
Rivalry be- Asiatic dcspotisms the king fiist tiusts to 

aimy against the people, and then to a body of 

^ntbeSurt foiBign household tioops, «or Mamlflks, against the rest 
ami army aiHiy , and tliesc MamlAks, in the end, usurp 

the govemment In the Deckan the course was diffeient, the 
at my which placed the Bahmani dynasty on the thione was 
chiefly composed of foreigneis, and theie seems to have been 
no guaid moie trusted to than the rest In time, the native 
tioops increased in number, and so nicely balanced the foieigneis, 
that neither party ever obtained a permanent influence over the 
government 

At the time of the sepaiation fiom Delhi, many of the foieign 
tioops weie probably Mogul converts, in later times, accoiding 
to Feiishta, they consisted of Persians and Tfliks, Geoigians, 
Ciicassians, Calmucs and othei Tartars, the greater part of 
them weie of the SMa sect, and the contest with the native 
troops was probably moie between Shias and Sunnis than be- 
tween parties aiismg fiom difierence of race The native party, 
01 Deccanis as they were called, were always joined by the 
Abyssinian mercenaries, who came in numbers by the seapoits 
on the western coast,^ and who may be presumed to have been 
Sunnis 

These parties reached the highest pitch of animosity in the 
leign of Ala ud din II, AD 1437 They occasioned continual 
jealousy and distraction, and were as mjurious to the govem- 
ment by their intrigues at court as by their want of co-opeiation 
on seivice They were kept in^ control under vigoious adminis- 
trations , but towards the end of the dynasty, Mahmrid, a weak 
prince, was 'alternately the tool of the foreigners, whose chief was 
Yusuf A'dil Khan, a Thrk, and of the Deccanis, then under 
Niz^m Mhlk Behri, the ^on of a converted Hmdh 
f^outoTae Deccanis having gamed the ascendancy, Yflsuf 

domnuons retired to his government of Bijaphr, where he 

subsequently took the title of king, and founded the 
pur dynasty of A'dil Shdh 

Niz^m ul Mhlk being afterwards assassmated by Kdsim Barid, 
Ahmedua- a Tuik, his son Ahmed set up a separate dynasty called 
Nizam Shall, the capital of which was Ahmednagar 

Kdsim Baiid was now the mastei of the court of Mahmfld , 
and two other great chiefs became independent, although they 

® The Persian or Mogul party also chiefly cult to account for the little influx of 
receiied then recruits by sea It is difii- Arabs 
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did not, for some time, take the title of kmg These weie, fCntb 
Kuli, a Turkman, from Persia, and Imad ul Mdlk, descended 
fiom Hindd converts the former founded the dynasty of Kutb 
^d.h,^t Golc6nda^ close to TTeideiabad, and the latter Groloonda 
that of Im^d-Sh£h 7 -^t_ETichpui_in_Beiar Amir Barid, Berar 
the son of Kasim, governed for some time under a succession of 
pageants at length he threw off the mask, and was Bidar 
fiist of the Barid "kmgs of Bidar, the family of Bahmani being 
thenceforth no longer mentioned 

The internal strife between Shias and Sunnis which contmued 
after the formation of these kingdoms, their wars and Tj,ey. 
aUiances among themselves and with the neighbouring 
Mahometan prmces towards the Noith, give sufficient vaiiety 
to their histoiy during the period for which they lasted, but 
lose all their importance when the whole merged in the empne 
of the house of Timur 

Their conquests from the Hmdds had moie permanent effects 
The raja of Bijayanagar long maintained his place among the 
poweis of the Deckan, takmg part in the wars and confederacies 
of the Mahometan kings, but at length, in 1565, the Mussul- 
mans became jealous of the power and piesumption of the inhdel 
luler, and formed a league against Ram Raja, the prince on the 
tin one at the time^ A gieat battle took place on the ad 1505 , 

® ^ J *111 25 

Kishna near T£lic6t, which for the numbers engaged, a h 
the fierceness of the confiict, and the importance of the Sani 20 
stake, resembled those of the early Mahometan invadeis Tauoota 
The barbarous spuit' of those days seemed also to be renewed in 
it , for, on the defeat of the Hindus, their old and biave laja, 
bemg taken prisoner, was put to death in cold blood, and his 
head was kept till lately at Bijapfir as a trophy 

This battle destroyed the monarchy of Bijayanagai, which, at 
that time, comprehended almost aU the south of India EaUof ti.e^ 
But it added little to the teiritoiies of the victors , their Bijayanasw 
mutual jealousies prevented each from much extending his 
frontier , and the country fell into the hands of petty prmces, or 
of those insurgent officers of the old government, since so well 
known as zemindars or pohgars 

^ [ICnslmaEdya extended the tnigdom p cli Wilkes’ ilfysorc, -vol i p 18 The 
m e\ eiy direction, and was a great patron brothei of the late rdja remoi ed his i esi- 
of Telugu literature At his death, he dence farther east, and finally settled at 
left no legitimate children, and after a Chandragiri, about seventy miles noith- 
disputed succession his son-in-law Rdma uestof Madias, at ivhich last place his 
Eaja succeeded to the throne — Ed ] descendant fiist gi anted a settlement to 

® Briggs’ jPe) is/tfa, vol ui pp 127 and the English, in ad 1040 Eennell’s 
414 Wilson, ilaclenzie Catalogue, \ol 1 Ilindostan, ii 291 [This settlement is as 
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The Icings of Golconcha i\eie moie foi Innate in theii scjmra^e 
conquests They completely snhcluefl all Waiangah which had 
made etfoits at independence, and i educed othci jiarhs of Jehn- 
getna and Cainata, as fai as the iivci Pcndi These acquwitums 
hy no means extended to the iccoiciy ol the conntiy lost l>y 
Mohammed Tughlak , hut weie all that ncie made h} the Mus- 
sulmans until the time of Auiang/db 


KINGDOMS IN HINDOSTAN AND THlil ADJOINING 

COUNTIES. 

Guzeifit and Mdhva became independent duimg the loign of 
Mahmud Tughlak, and piobably assumed the name of kingdoms 
aftei that title was abolislied m Delhi, on the invasion of 
Tameilane Kbclndc'sli, nliich had not joined the icbcllion in 
the Deckan, aftei waids followed the examjilc of its iioithcm 
neighbouis 

But although the revolt of the three piovinccs was simul- 
taneous, it was not made in conceit, and wdiatevci connexion 
aftei waids subsisted between then histones aioso out of thcii 
ivars lathei than then alliances 

The teiiitoiy of the kings of Giizciiit, though iich, w’as small, 
Guzerit eucioached on by hills and foiests, filled with piedatoiy 
tubes, and suriounded by powciful enemies Yet they wcie the 
most conspicuous of all the minoi langs aftei the extinction of 
the Bahmani dynasty 

They twice conqueied MJhva, and linall}’’ annexed that king- 
dom to their own they lepeatedly defeated the Rajputs of 
Mewai, and took then famous capital of Chitdr they established 
a soit of supiemacy ovei Khandesh, and even leceivcd the 
homage of the kings of Ahraednagar and Beiai on one occasion 
they earned theii arms to the Indus, and they weie moie than 
once engaged in maiitime w'^ais with the Poitugucse, wdiich make 
a figuie in the histoiy of that nation 

Their temtoiy was occupied, as has been i elated, bj’- Humajmn, 
but was lecoveied in the confusions which soon followed, and ivas 
independent at the accession ot Akbei. 

Fort St George Several of the poligars the Chanclragm branch, succeeded the 
mentioned m the tevt weie memheis seventh from him Mas disj) 0 -'-tsved by 
either of the royal family of Vijaj anagar Tipfi Sulhm .and became a jitnsioner of the 
or of that of Eilma Edja A son of the East India Coinpanv until the pension 
latter recovered possession of Anagundi lapsed, in 1830 (Wilson, Mad Catal ) 
and Vi^ayanagar , on the direct hne he- — ^Ed ] 
coming extmet, Venkapati, a kinsman of 
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M£hva -was engaged in frequent wais with all its neiglihouis 
in Hindostan and the Deckan , but the most lemaik- H-iiwa 
able part of its history was the ascendancy obtamed by a Hindu 
chief, who by his courage and abihties rescued the king from 
many difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the 
state, filled aU offices with Rajphts, and was only dispossessed by 
the march of the king of Guzeiat to the assistance of his brother 
Mahometan 

Khaud4sh, Bengal, Jounpfir, Sind, and Moltan, were all inde- 
pendent at the accession of Akber, but their separate other 

T , f 1 1 n j Mahometan 

history is oi little moment kingdoms 

The states yet mentioned were- all fragments of the empire of 
Mohammed Tughlak , but a portion of the original The Edjput 
princes of India stiH remained unconquered, and are 
acknowledged as sovereign states even to the present day 

The Rajpdts, who at the time of Sultan Mahmud’s invasion 
were in possession of all the governments of India, sunk change m 
into the mass of the population as those governments tion“f tL 
were overturned, and no longei appeared as 
except in places where the strength of the country 
afforded some protection against the Mussulman aims ^ 

Those on the Jumna and Ganges, and in general in all the 
completely conqueied tracts, became what they aie now , and, 
though they still retained then high spmt and mihtary figure, 
had adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired to 
a share m the government of the country 

The remams of Rajpfit independence were preserved on the 
table-land in the centre of Hmdostan, and in the sandy tract 
stretching west from it to the Indus Their exemption from 
the encroachment of the Mussulmans was m proportion to the 
strength of the country Mdwat, Bundelcand, B^hfficand, etc, 
lie on the slope towards the Jumna, and, though close to the 
level country on that rivei, are lough and broken it is there 
that we find the tributaries so often in insurrection, and there 
also are the forts of Bmtimbor, Gwahoi, C^linjei, etc, the taking 
and retaking of which seem to occur in almost every leign 
The open part of the table-land is partially protected by this 
tract it IS easier of access from the north about Jeipui, wffiich 
]irincipahty has always been submissive Ajmlr and M£lwa, on 
the open part of the table-land, were early conqueied and easily 
retained The east part of the rana of Oudipfii’s country (or 
Mdwar) was equally defenceless, but he had an inexpugnable 
retreat in the Aravalli mountams, and in the hills and forests 
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connected witli them, winch form the noithcin houndaty of 
Guzeidt The idja of Jddpi'u (or Mdrwdi), with Ins kinsman the 
laja of BIkdndr, the rdia of Jdsahn(*r, and some smaller ni]ns, 
were piotected by the desert, with which the fertile pails of then 
teiiitoiies aie inteispeised oi sinionnded 

The government of the RAjpdts, partly feudal and paitly 
clannish, then high sense of lionour, and then strong mutual 
attachment, have aheady been explained,® and had not de- 
seneiated m Akhci’s tnne. 

st-itc of tho The state of the different govemmenis, at the acccs- 
pnilccs nt sion of that monai ch, was as follows 
of Ivkber The family and ti ibe of the rfma of Oudipiir” (v Inch 
were fiist called Glieldt, and afteiwaids Sesddia) aic 


Jltwlr 


said to be descended from Rdtna, and, consequently, to draw 
their origin fiom Oudh They wcic afteiwaids settled in the 
peninsula of GuzeiAt, fiom ivlience they moved to I'dai, in the 
hills noith of that piovmce , and ultimately established them- 
selves at Cbftdr, Colonel Tod thinks, early in the eighth century 
of our eia They make no figuie m Instoiy till a.d 1S03, when 
Cbitdi was taken by Aid ud din, and almost immediately aftei 
recovered by the lana Hamh, by whom that exploit wms per- 
formed, had a senes of able successois, and by their means 
jMdwdr attained the ascendancy among the Rajputs, which 
enabled Sanga to bnng them all mto the held against Babei 
The gieat defeat sustained in that contest w’cakened the powder 


of Sanga’s family, and at a latei peiiod it was so much i educed 
by the incapacity of Ins grandson, Biciamajit, that Bahddur, king 
of Guzeiat, was able to take Chitdi, and w'ould have turned his 
success to account, but for his defeat by Hum«4y{in, wdiich im- 
mediately followed the captuie of Chiton From that time till 
the accession of Akbei, the idnas lemained in quiet possession of 
then terntoiy, and retained their high rank among the RdjpiU 
pimces, though they nevei lecoveied then political ascendancy, 
and weie compeUed, in the leign of Shir Shah, to acknowledge 
the soveieignty of the king of Delhi ^ 

The next RAjpht state in importance was that of the Ruhtdi-s 


Man,ar iH Marwai,tlie Capital of wLich was JddpAr ThcRahtdis 
weie in possession of Canouj when that kingdom was subverted 
by Shah^b ud din in ad 1194 After the conquest, part of the 
Rahtdis remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted 
against the Mussulmans, until they became reconeded to the 
yoke, but anotliei portion, under twm grandsons of the last 

See p 362 ? proper spelling is Uda} apura — ^Ed ] 
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king, prefeiied tlieir libeity to tlien conntiy, and letired to tke 
deseiii between the table-land and the Indus They theie sub- 
dued the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed some 
small tubes of Bajpdts, who had preceded them as colonists, 
and soon foimed an extensive and poweifiil pnncipahty A 
j^imger branch of the loyal family at a latei peiiod (ad 1459) 
founded the sepaiate state of Bikanir, and occupied an Bikanfr 
additional poition of the desert The Il£ht6is do not seem to 
liave been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition of 
Sliii Shdh against Mdlded, and probably lecoveied their inde- 
pendence aftei the storm was blown over M4,lde6 was still ahve 
in the beginning of Akbei’s leign 

In the western pait of the deseit weie the Bhattis, undei the 
laja of Jdsalnidi The Bhittis claim to be of the tnbe J^saim^r 
of Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna 
They weie pait of Ciishna’s colony in Guzerat, and weie ex- 
pelled aftei the death of that heio They then retired towaids 
the Indus, and aie lost m an unusually thick cloud of Rajput 
fable, until they appeal at T4,n6t, noith of Jdsalmdi, and withm 
fifty miles of the Indus From this peiiod (which Colonel Tod 
thinks was in A.D 731) their annals* assume an historical cha- 
lactei, but are marked by no impoitant event, except the 
lemoval of then capital, in ad 1156, to Jdsalmer They came 
veiy little m contact with the Mussulmans till after Akber’s time 

The idjas of Amb(^i, or Jeipfir, of the tube of Cachwahd,, 
have, in modem times, stood on an equality with the AmWror 
lana of Oudipfii and the i£ja of J6dplir, but their 
use into distinction is smce the accession of Akber They were 
ancient feudatoiies of Ajmlr, and probably lemamed in submis- 
sion to the Mahometans after the conquest of that kingdom 
Thej’’ may have inci eased their consequence during the weakness 
of the neighbouring governments in the fifteenth centuiy, for 
they must have been held in consideration when Akber mariied 
the laja’s daughter 

The lajas of the tribe of Haia, who give their name to 
Havauti, claim descent fiom the family that ruled m n&auti 
Ajmii befoie the Mahometans, and settled in their piesent 
jiossessions, of which Bfindi was then the capital, in AD 1342 
They were m some degiee of feudal dependence on Oudipur 
They aie not noticed in Mahometan history till just before 
Akbei, when the leignmg laja obtained the famous foit of 
Rintambdr from the governor who had held it foi the Afghan 
kings 
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Besides these gi'eater states, there aie several petty pi inci- 
potty states pahties, as the CliouhAnb of Pdrkci, the Sodas of 
mtKe.iesort etc , wliich, hcing 111 tlic cxti cmc wcst of the 

desert, "were heyond the reach of htiissiilmaii iniadci-j, and 
those of Siidhi, Jhdldi, etc, which, lying in the feililc tiact 
beneath the Aiavalli mountains, and on one load fiom Ajmii 
to Guzeidt, weie liable to constant invasion and exaction of 
tribute 

On the eastern slope of the table-land, lildwdt, Gwdhdr, 
Petty states Narwai, Panna, Oicha, Chdnddri, and othei jilaccs in 
ofthetabL Bunddlcand,® had been repeatedly attacked by Babei 
and Shh Shah, and weie aE tiibiitar^’’ at the time of 
Akber’s accession They weie mostly held by old Rdjpi'it families 
The petty states undei the Himdlajm mountains, fiom Cash- 
Otliei tin- mb inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, weie independent 

subdued _ « 

tracts under sovereigns oi their omi 

Many mountain and foiest tubes thioughoiit India vcic un- 
subdued, though they could scaicely be called independent 
they weie left out of the pale of societ}^ which the}’' sometimes 
disturbed by then depredations 


CHAPTER II 

j 

INTERNAL STATE OF INDIA 

Of the mtemal state of the Mahometan cinpiie in India we 
Internal havc uo means of obtaining moi e than a slight view 
liabometo^ ^7 ^ 1 ^© theoiy of the Mahometan law, the ruler of 
^0 tang’s faitliful should be elected by the congiegation, and 
power might he deposed foi any flagiant Auolation of the 
precepts of the Eoidn , but, in piactice, the king’s office was 
heieditary, and his power absolute He w’as consideied as 
bound to observe the Mahometan law , but neithei the IJlema'' 
noi any other public body had the means of enfoicing his 
obedience to it, the municipal institutions of villages, some 
local junsdictions which will be mentioned, and some other 
means of passive resistance, ohstnicted his will on oidinaiy 

® [The oldest dynasty in Bunddlcand is the dynasty of Bundelas fiom the name 
that of the Chandelas, which fell soon of his family Orcha uns made the 
after MaKmdd’s invasion About the time capital of Bunddlcand m lo31 (Col 
of Tlmdr, a Eitjpdt chief, named Dewild.T, Franklin, yVa7?‘facif i? A N, vol i )— -En ] 
Bii, fixed bimself at Mow, and founded [The heads of the rehmon and lau 

—Ed] 
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occa'5ions , but when be -was determined to peiseveie, tlieie was 
no remedy short of lebellion^ 

The duties of vazir, oi prime mimstei, vaiied accoiding to 
the abilities of the mdividual and the activity of the 
king In some cases he was an uncontrollable vice- 
geieut, m otheis only the chief among the ministers The 
otheis had their departments, but not very stiictly defined 

The kings weie easy of’ access they inquned into petitions, 
and tiansacted a gieat deal of business in the daily assemblies 
of their court , which, although it must have caused some con- 
fusion and loss of time, afibrded them the advantage of infor- 
mation from many quaiters, besides giving publicity to then 
decisions and their principles of government 

The governors of provinces exeicised, each within his jurisdic- 
tion, all the executive powers of the state Seveial of Provinces 
the subordinate officeis were appointed by the king, but all weie 
under the oideis of the goveinoi In most provinces there weie 
Hindfi chiefs who retained an heieditaiy jurisdiction , the most 
submissive of this class paid then revenue and furnished the aid 
of then tioops and mihtia to the governor, and weie subject to 
his contiol m cases where he thought it necessaiy, but were not 
inteifeied with in the oidmaiy couise of their admimstiation 
the most mdependent only yielded a geneial obedience to the 
government, and affbided their aid to keep the peace , but these 
last were confined to strong countiies, oi large tiacts boi dering 
on a provmce ^ 

Part of the aimy weie men hned smgly by the kmg, and 
mounted on his hoises, but the greater number pro- Army 
bably bi ought their own hoises and aims , and these last would 
often come in paities, large or small, under leaders of their own 
Theie was no feudal authoiity undei the kings of Delhi ^ Fliuz 
Shah Tughlak is said to have been the first that assigned land 
in lieu of pay, and Ala ud din is said to have been extiemely 
on his guard against all giants, as tending to the independence 
of his ofiiceis^ 

Most governois had under them some portion of the regulai 


* [Of tlie royal prerogative in tlie Insti- 
tutes of Manu, supra, pp 20, 21 — Ed ] 

- It was to these hei editary chiefs that 
the term zeminddr was ongmally apphed 
The pnde of the Mussulmans extended it 
to independent prmces (like those of Ou- 
dipfir and Jddpdr), whom they affected 
to consider as subordinate to then* go 
vernment, but it is only m comparatively 
modern times that it has been extended 


doumiai ds, so as to mclude persons holding 
assignments of the go\ ernment revenue, 
as well as district and village officers — 
(See Mr Stirhng, Asiatic Rescai dies, vol 
XV p 239 ) 

^ [The usual system was that of jagirs 
(seep 81) Cf pp 378, 545 — Ed] 
Histoiy of Fnuz Shah, by Shamsi 
Surdji 
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aimy, in addition to their local tioops, and in case of disturbance, 
remfoicements were sent under separate commandeis, who, when 
the foice was considerable, were nearly on an ecpiality with the 
governor 

At other times governors were summoned to contribute to the 
foimation of armies, and on those occasions they collected the 
contingents of their zemindars, took away as many as could be 
spared of the troops of the piovmce, and, if then situation was 
favourable, lecruited new ones for the occasion 

By the oiiginal theory of the Mahometan government the law 
Lw was independent of the state, or, rather, the state was 
dependent on the law The calif was not excluded fiom a con- 
trol ovei the administiation of justice , but in that, and even in 
his mditaiy and political tiansactions, he was to be guided by 
the rules of the Koian, and the decisions and practice of the 
Prophet, and of his own predecessois Before long, the accu- 
mulation of decisions and the writings of learned lawyeis con- 
tiibuted to foim a gieat body of jurisprudence, the mterpretation 
of which required a distinct profession At the same time the 
extension of the Mussulman conquests gave nse to a sort of 
common law, not derived from the Koian, but from the custom 
of the country and the discretion of the kings From these 
separate souices arose two distmct classes of tribunals those of 
the cazis, which recognised the Mahometan law alone, and which 
only acted on application, and by fixed rules of procedure, and 
those of the officers of government, whose authority was arbi- 
trary and undefined 

Civil trials, about marriage, adoption, inheritance, and, gene- 
rally speaking, all questions regarding private property, ought 
properly to come before the cazi, who ought also to try all 
offences that did not threaten the safety of the state oi the 
public tianquilhty 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officers was not so well defined 
AVe maj’’ presume that their interference in civil cases would be 
lightly exercised ui causes between servants of the government, 
and where theie weie parties of such power as to be beyond the 
leach of the c^zi, they might reasonably be expected also to 
siqiply the defects of the Mahometan law in the case of Hindus , 
and the revenue officers would be natural umpires m many dis- 
putes about land In ciimmal cases, rebels, conspirators, and 
highway robbers, as well as persons embezzling pubbc money, 
01 otherwise offending directly against the state, fell under the 
lawful jui isdiction of the same functionaries In general, how- 
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evei, the goveinois and their officeis were not scrupnlous m 
confining themselves to those blasses of trials They leceived 
all complaints that were made to them, givmg summary decisions 
in many cases, and leferrmg those that turned on points of 
Mahometan law to the cdzi, to whom also all causes that did 
not excite inteiest oi promise piofit would be left The power 
of the c£zis vaiied in different reigns At some times we see 
the ofiice, even in piovincial courts, filled by men of celebrity, 

V and at those times, we must conclude, their authority was le- 
spected, as appeared likewise fiom the occasional resistance of 
the c^zis to the governois at otheis it piobably sunk nearly 
to its present level, when the duty is reduced to pei forming 
maiiiages, registeiing and authenticating deeds, and similai 
unimportant functions 

Theie was no chuich estabhshment, oi, lather, no church go- 
vernment every man, king, or subject, who founded a church 
mosque, left funds to mamtam the priest (imam) and other 
peisons leqUiied for pubhc woiship Assignments were also 
made to holy men and their successois, and even to their tombs 

Theie was in each district an officer called sadr, whose busi- 
ness it was to see that the objects of all these grants, oi at least 
those made by the ciowu, weie earned into effect, 8,nd theie 
was a sadr us sudfii at the head of aU the sadis their jurisdic- 
tion was only ovei the application of the funds , the succession 
was settled by the origmal grantor, and geneially depended on 
the choice of the incumbent, regulated by the opinion of the 
learned of the neighbouihood. 

Though there was no oiganised body of clergy, there was a 
class (called moulavis or mullahs) fiom which judges, Mouiavis 
la^vJmls, and mimsteis of religion were generally or always 
taken But these weie rathei graduates m law and divinity 
than ecclesiastics The degree was confeired by a meeting of 
some of the lecogmsed members of the class, who were supposed 
to asceitain the learning and fitness of an individual, and who 
foimaUy invested him with his new chaiacter, by tying on a 
pecuhai kind of tuiban He was bound by no vows, and was 
subject to no superioi, but was controlled by public opinion, and 
the hopes of piefeiment alone 

Distinct fiom the ministers of religion was a numerous class 
of monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but m rakte 


India more fiequently fakiis This is an exciescence of the 
Mahometan system, oiiginatmg in the sanctity of particular 


persons 


At first there were no samts, and the eaihest instances 
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of elevation to that chaiactei weic in the case of maityis, or of 
distinguished champions of the fiiitli who fell in l 3 attle By de- 
giees austeie and leligioiis lives led to tins soit of canonization, 
which was confeiied by public opinion, and gencially on living 
men These saints weie followed by disciples, who, by dcgioes, 
foimed 01 del s, always distinguished by some watch woid and 
some foini of initiation, and sometimes by pcculiaiities of diesb 
01 obseivances Many of these became caily extinct, whde 
otheis blanched out into new oideis Small nnmbcis of fakirs 
lived with then chiefs, and otheis ivcie diawn together by cha- 
ritable distiibutions, etc , but they had no iiionasteiies like the 
Hindiis 

The most eminent among the saints wcie not impostoi-?, 
although then followeis might magnify tlie piophetic chaiactei 
of then piedictions and the miiaculous effects of their piayeis 
m latei times, howevei, theie was a lowei class of fakh's, who 
supported then claims to supeinatuial powei s by ti icks with mag- 
nets, phosphoius, etc , and by legeidemam Of the highci desci ip- 
tion many weie treated with the utmost icverence even b}’’ Icings , 
and, although piofessmg poverty and abstinence, were accus- 
tomed to hve m gieat splendoui, oi at least to distiibute vast 
sums in chanty and they often acquired sucli influence as to 
excite the jealousy of the government Seveial instances occur 
of men. of great sanctity being put to death foi leal or suspected 
plots against the state ® 

The most flouiislimg period foi these holy men was the thn- 
teenth and the beginning of the fouiteenth centuiies Many 
saints of those and latei times are stiff leveied, and are the 
objects of vows and pilgnmages , but the fakiis, then followers, 
though perhaps respected at first, have long lost then influence 

Many of the supeistitions of the age weie unconnected with, 
Siipersti and even opposed to, religion Not only was the faith 
unbounded in astrology, divination, magic, and othei 
aits discouraged by Mahomet, but even practices of the Hin- 
dus, and prejudices oiigmatmg in then religion, began to gam 

® BahfC ud din Zakariah, who died in the one who pi etended to live almost v ithout 
begmning of the fourteenth century, and nourishment, and another vho piofessed 
IS stiU one of the most reveied samts,left to remembei a e abf v.ho died near 100 
enoimous wealth to his hens (Bnggs’ years before The fiist of these also 
Men^ayVol i p 377 ) told Ibn Batuta's thoughts, and foretold 

' Ibn Batuta,m the middle of the thir- events another fakir had seien foxes 
teenth centuiy, furnishes examples of all that followed huri like dogs, and a lion 
these kinds A great fakn put to death that lived m haimony uith an antelope 
loi a conspii acy in his time has been men- For an account of the ordei s, the method 
tioned He met several really holy men of imtiation, and the pimcipal saints, >=ee 
ho made no pretensions, but he also met Herklot’s Aamun /slam 
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giound Tlie mu'acles of tlieir jogis aie lelated by orthodox 
wiiteis with as peifeet a conviction as could have been given to 
those in the Koian , 'witchciaft was univeisally beheved , omens 
and di earns weie paid the greatest attention to, and this credu- 
lity was not influenced by the prevalence of scepticism m leh- 
gion, it was admitted even by Akbei, and exeicised absolute 
swaj^ ovei his son, whde it was by no one treated so contempt- 
uously as bj’’ ^he bigoted Aurangzib The Shia lehgion Sects 
nevei made any piogiess m Hindostan, as it did m the Deckan 



i , weie 

legaTtled with somemontempt^ Imk^vidlTrhibrhosL^ 'TDhey were 
hable to a capitatioii tax ■(jrzya5”^R''s'(5me - other invidious-^s- 
tinctions, Jiut-wcre uut molested in the exercise of theii^ehgion 
The Hmdhs vMio aie mentioned as military commandeis may 
perhaps have been zemindars, heading then contingents, and 
not officers appointed by the crown there is no doubt, how- 
ever, that many were employed in civil offices, especially of 
’ levenue-iind accoimts and we have seen that Hemu and Mddni 
Kdi® weie ~entlai§ted with all the powers of their respective go- 
vernments, and tlitcUjinder Mobdiik TChilji the whole spnit of 
the court and administration was Hindu 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the peiiod when the 
conversions of Hmdhs weie chiefly accomplished, oi^conveMons 
in what cucumstances they were brought about The actual 
state of the population afibids us httle hght The largest pro- 
portion of Mussulmans to Hindus is probably m the remote 
distiicts in the east of Bengal, while about the Mahometan 
capitals of Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable ® 

The ten 01 of the aims of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of then doctiines, led many to change their lehgion at first , 
but when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and 
moie moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would 
naturally arise 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present mo- 
ment do not exceed one eighth of the population, and, after 
allowino- for the great and long-contmued immigration, and for 


Baber informs us that when he ar- 
rived m India, “the ofiiceis of levenue, 
hnei chants, andwoik-people, "were all Hm- 
*dus” (El shine’s ila6c?, p 232 ) 

‘ “ [For this Rajput chief, see the account 

of Mahva m the Appendix — Ed ] 

» In Bengal, east of the Ganges, they 
aie more than one halt of the population 


In most parts of Bengal they are one 
fourth , but m the west of Behdr and in 
Bendres, not above one twentieth See 
Loid Wellesley’s interrogatoiies, m 1801, 
laid befoie Parliament Buchanan makes 
the Mahometans m the west of Behdr one 
thirteenth 
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the natural inereasej dunng eight centunes, of a favouiccl cla->s 
whose circumstances gave gieat facihty m i earing families, the 
number left for converts would not be rery gicat Even if the 
whole eighth pait of the population weic conveits, tlie jiropoi- 
tion would be suipnsingly small compaied to other Mahometan 

count! les 

The revenue system was piobably the same as now exists and 
Kevenue as existed Under the Hindus , foi the alteiations at- 
tempted by Shir Shiih, and accomplished by Akbci, weie not 
designed to change the system, but to lender it moie pci feet 
The confusion of new conquests, and the igiioiancc of foieign 
rulers, must, however, have led to many abuses and exactions 

The condition of the people in oidinaiy tunes does not ap- 
Conditronof to have boiiic the maiks of oppiession The his- 
the people toiian of Fiiniz Shah (ad 1351 to 13,04) expatiates on 
the happy state of the ryots, the goodness of the houses and 
furniture, and the geneial use of gold and silvei ornaments by 
their women He is a panegjnical wiitei, and not much to be 
tiusted, but he says, among other things, that eveiy lyot had 
a good bedstead and a neat gaiden, and the meie mention 
of such circumstances shows a more mmute attention to the 
comforts of the people than would be met with m a modem 
author 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, have been 
state of the flounsliiug Nicolo di Conti, who tiaveUcd about 
country 1420,^^ spcaks highly of what lie saw about Gu- 

zer^t, and found the banks of the Ganges (or peihaps the 
To^^^lsand Mdgna) covered ivith toivns, amidst beautiful gaideiis 
commerce oichards, and passed foui famous cities before he 

reached Maarazia, which he describes as a powerful cit}' filled 
with gold, silvei, and precious stones Baibosa and Baitema, 
who travelled in the first yeais of the sixteenth centuiy, coi- 
roboiate those accounts The former, m particular, describes 
Cambay as a remarkably well-built city, m a beautiful and fer- 
tile country, filled with merchants of all nations, and with 
artisans and manufacturers hke those of Flanders Even Ibii 
Batuta, who travelled during the anarchy and oppiession of 
Mohammed Tughlak’s reign (about 1340 oi 1350), though in- 


The proportion of one eighth is from 
Hamilton’s JDescnption of Hindostan, vol 
1 p 25 He does not give his authority, 
hut he is supported hy the common opi- 
nion 

“ Ramusio, vol i p 359 


*' Barbosa is in Ramusio, vol i p 2S8, 
and Bartema in the same volume, p 147 
Cesare Fedenci, in 15C8, gives a similar 
account of Guzeiat, Ramusio, vol in p 
386 (edition of 1606), and HadJuv-t, vol 
u p 343 
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sunections were raging in most paits tlnougli winch he passed, 
enumeiates many large and populous towns and cities, and gives 
a high impiession of the state in which the country must have 
been befoie it fell into disoidei 

Baber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although he 
regards Hindostan with the same dislike that Europeans still 
feel, speaks of it as a iich and noble country, abounding in gold 
and silver and expresses his astomshment at the swaimmg 
population, and the innumerable workmen in every trade and 
profession 

The part of India still retained by the TTindhs was nowise 
inferior to that possessed by the Mahometans Besides the 
writeis already mentioned, Abduiiazzak, an ambassador from 
the grandson of Tamerlane, visited the south of India m AD 
1442 and all concur in giving the impression of a prosperous 
country 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar^ are unbounded in 
their adimiation of the extent and grandeur of that city, their 
descriptions of which, and of the wealth of the inhabitants and 
the pomp of the raja, are equal to those given by others of Delhi 
and Canouj 

Other populous towns are mentioned , and Ibn Batfita speaks 
of Madura, at the exti emity of the peninsula (then recently con- 
quered by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi The same 
author says, that through the whole of Malabar, for two months’ 
journey, there was not a span free from cultivation everybody 


Erskme’s Bdher, pp 310, 333 
Ibid pp 315, 334 To all these 
accounts of the flounshing state of the 
country, it isnatuial to oppose the state- 
ment of Bdber, that in lus time elephants 
abounded about Cdlpi and in Karrah and 
Mdnikpiir (Erskine’s Babe?, p 315), and 
the fact of Akbei’s falling m with a herd 
of those animals near CoMias in the east 
of Malwa (Briggs’ Feiishta, vol ii p 
216) , from which we might suppose that 
those places were then amidst forests 
which have since been cleared away I 
am disposed to thmk, however, that the 
disappeaiance of the elephants is to be 
ascribed to the activity of the Mahometan 
hunters, and not to the impioienient of 
the country Ibn Batiita, who wrote near 
two centuries before Bdber, evpressly says 
that Kairah and Mdnikpur were the two 
most populous distncts m India (Lee’s Ibn 
Batnfa, p 119), small tracts of hills and 
jungle would be enough to shelter ele- 


phants, who would spread over the culti- 
vated country for food , and that there 
is no necessary connexion between the 
residence of such animals and the absence 
of population, appears fiom the facts that 
the rhinoceros is stdl common m the Edj- 
mahal hdls, close to the populous lands 
of Bengal, W'hile m the vast forest on the 
east of Berdr there are neithei rhinoce- 
roses nor elephants, except a few of the 
last, which are supposed to be tame ones 
which have escaped 

Murray’s Biscoveines ?n Asia, vol u 

p 18 

Abdurrazzdk’s description of Bijaya- 
nagar is so glowmg, that it is scarcely 
surpassed by that m the storj^ of Pnnce 
Ahmed in the Aiabian Nights, which 
appears to be taken from it Conti is so 
extravagant as to say that it is sixty miles 
m circumference Bartema sajs seven 
miles , but adds, that it is very hke Milan 
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had a gaiclen, with his house placed in the middle of it, and a 
wooden fence lound tlie whole 

The sea]iortSj above all, seem to have atti acted admiiation. 
Those on both coasts are desciibed as large cities, the icsoit 
and habitation of meichants fiom eveiy pait of the world, and 
caiiying on tiade with Afiica, Arabia, Pcisia, and China A 
o-ieat home tiade was likewise earned on along the coast, and 
into the inteiioi 

The adulation of the histoiians of later king-, has had a ten- 
dency to depieciate the state of impiovcinent attained under the 
early dynasties One claims the institution of posts for his lieio, 
another the establishment of highways with caiavanseiais and 
lows of tiees , and Abdl Fazl has been the occasion of most of 
the useful inventions in India being asciibed to Akbei But wc 
have seen fiom Ibn Batuta that legulai horse as well as foot 
posts existed undei Mohammed Tughlak , and toot posts, to a 
ceitain extent, must be coeval with village establishments The 
roads may have been impioved by Shii Shah, but Ibn Batiita, 
200 jmais befoie his tune, found the highways shaded by tieis, 
with restmg-houses and wells at legulai mteivals along a gieat 
pait of the coast of Malabai, then undei the Hindus , and in an 
insciiption lately discoveied, which theie is every leason to 
think IS ot the thud century he/oie Ohiist, there is an especial 
Older by the king for diggmg wells and planting tiees along the 
public highways 

It has been said (though not by Abul Fazl) that Akbcr fiist 
Gounge coiued silvci 01 gold money The assertion is incon- 
sistent with all history , if the Hindus had not a coinage in those 
metals eaihei,they at least adopted it fiom the Bactiian Greeks,'® 
about the beginning of the Chiistian eia Tlie Ghaznavites 
could not have dropped a practice observed by the Samdnis and 
the califs, and the second coin m Mr Maisden’s collection, be- 
longing to the Delhi kings, is a silver one of A1 tarnish, who died 
m 1235 


If the value of the coins at different periods can be fixed at all, 
it can only be aftei long inquiry by a person accustomed to such 
subjects The fiist prmces used dinais and diihems, lilce the 


Ihn Batuta, ^ 166 

Besides slups fiom Persia, Arabia, 
and othei neighbouring countiies, some 
of the poits of Malabar were frequented 
by laige junks fiom China {Ihn Batuta, 
pp 169,172) 

Each village has a public messenger, 
and economy as well as despatch i^ould 
suggest to the head of a district to send 


hisletteis and ordeiaby their means from 
lullage to village along the load 

-® Mr Pimsep’s Uhcpil Tables, p la, 
and luB Researches m the Jotti nal of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta 

Marsden’s Alumismata 0) lentaha, w, 
521 

■" Some notion of the fluctuations m 
this lespect may be foi-med from the fo^- 
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califs , these were succeeded by tankbas^ divided into dams oi 
jitals SMi Shall changed the name of tankha to that of lupeia^ 
01 lupee, which was adopted by Akbei , and the lattei piince 
fixed the weight and lelative value of money on a scale which 
lemained unalteied till the dissolution of the Mogul empiie, and 
is the basis of that now m use 

\Ye aie enabled, in some degiee, to judge of the progiess of the 
eaily Mussuhnans by the specimens they have left of Architecture 
then aichitectuie The aiches of the unfinished mosque neai 
the Kutb Minar, besides then height and the iich ornamental 
insciiptions with which they aie coveied, deseive mention, 
as eaily instances of the pointed aich^® The centie aich 
appeals by the msciiption to have been finished in AH 594, 
AD 1197 Many of the buildings of the latei piinces befoie 
-Akbei have small pointed aiches, and seem to betiay the in- 
capacity of the buildeis to eiect a dome of any size Then 
mosques aie composed of a collection of small cupolas, each 
lesting on four pillais , so that the whole mosque is only a suc- 
cession of alleys between langes of pillais, with no cleai space of 
any extent 

It is probable, however, that this foim may have been retamed, 
as that oiiginally appiopriated for mosques, by aichitects capable 
of constructing large cupolas The Black Mosque at Delhi, for 
instance, is in the ancient style, though built in AD 1387, under 
Fiiuz Tughlak , while the tomb of Ghiyas ud din Tughlak, who 


lowing statements — The dindr under the 
califs was about equal to lOi Sd (Mars- 
den’s Numismata, p xvii ) In Ibn Ba- 
tuta’s tune a western dindr was to an east- 
ern as 4 to 1, and an eastern dindr seems 
to have been one-tenth of a tankha, which, 
even supposing the tankha of that day to 
be equal to a rupee of Akber, would be 
only 2*1^ (^Ihn Batuta,-p 149) A modern 
dindr, in Cdbul, is so small, that it takes 
200 to make an abassi, a com of less value 
than a shilbng The tankha is said by 
Feiishta (vol i p 360) to have been, m 
Aid ud din’s time, equal to fifty jitals (a 
coppei com which some said was equal to 
a peisa), and in Mohammed Tughlak’s 
tune it was so debased as to be woith not 
moie than 15 peisas The tankha ap- 
peals to be the com lepresented by the 
modern rupee, and, perhaps, when at its 
pioper standaid, was about the same 
value The lupee of Akber contained 
174 5 grams of pui e silvei , and was divided 
into 40 ddms oi peisas (of 191^ grains of 
coppei each) The dam v as divided into 
25 Jitals (probably a nominal com) Queen 


Elizabeth’s shillmg contained 88 8 grams 
of xiure silvei , Akber’s lupee, therefoie, 
was worth Is ll^cZ of English money of 
his tune Akber’s standard remained al- 
most unalteied, all over the Mogul domi- 
nions, until the breaking up of the empire 
m the imddle of the last centuiy, when 
numerous mints spiung up, and issued 
much debased money The lupee that 
now circulates in the Company’s teiii- 
tories contams 176 grains of jiuie silver, 
and exchanges for 64 peisas, containing 
100 grams of copper each 
[Ci Pimsep’s Useful Tables (Mi 
Thomas’ edit ) and Mr Thomas’ papeis 
on the coins of the Pathdn Sultans m the 
Numismatic Ohomcle — Ed ] 

^ The Kutb ATinar, finished by Alta- 
mish between ad 1210 and a d 1236, has 
pomted arches m the doors By examm- 
mg the luins of old and new Delhi alone, 
a view of the jirogress of Indian archi- 
tectuie might be made out which would 
thiow hght on the histoiy of the ait m 
the East 
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died in AD 1325, is coveied with one cupola of considerable 
magnitude 

The domes at fiist are low and flat they giadually gam 
elevation till the time of Jehangir, or Shah Jehan, when they 
take in considerably more than half of a spheie, and are raised 
upon a cylinder The arches, also, are different at different 
times the eaily ones aie plain Gothic arches , the latest ones 
die ogee and horse-shoe aiches, featheied all round The build- 
ings after Akber’s accession are much lighter, as well as moie 
lofty and more splendid, than those of an earlier date , which, on 
the other hand, make a strong impression from their massive and 
austeie character^® 

Though the constant use of the pointed arch, the nature of the 
tiaceij^, and some other particulars, cieate a lesemblance between 
the Gothic and Indian architecture which strikes eveiy one at 
first sight, yet the fiequency and importance of domes, and the 
prevalence of hoiizontal hues m the Indian, make an essential 
diffeience between the styles The more ancient buildings in 
paiticular, which in other respects are most like the Gothic, aie 
maiked by a bold and unbroken cornice foimed of flat stones, 
projectmg very far, and supported by deep biackets or modilions 
of the same mateiial 

Even the abundance of turrets and pinnacles does not m- 
crease the lesemblance to the Gothic, foi they seldom taper 
at all, and nevei much, and they always end in a dome, 
which sometimes bulges out beyond the ciicumference of the 
till let 


The eaily Mussulmans were stout and ruddy men, dressed in 
ar-uiners slioit tumcs of thick cloth, and always in boots Those 
of Auiangzib’s time weie generally slender, dark, and sallow, 
and woie long white gowns of the thinnest muslin, which spread 
out fiom the waist m innumerable folds, and seaicely showed the 
naked foot and embroideied slipper It is difficult to ascertain 
the gradation by which this change, and a conespondmg altera- 
tion m manners, weie effected 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the connexion 
with Ghazni and Ghdr. Ibn Bathta, in the middle of the foui- 


teenth centui}^ mentions the use of bltel, and notices pecuhaii- 


*' The dome "Has no doubt, borrowed 
from the buddings of the Greek empire , 
but the mosques erected aftei it had once 
been fully established in India aie incom- 
panhly sujieuor in the elegance of their 
e\tcnor to St Sojilna 
^ " These Patans budt like giants, and 


finished their work like jewellers Yet 
the ornaments, florid as they ai e in their 
propel places, are neier throivn away, or 
allowed to inteifeie with the genend se- 
vere and solemn character of their edi- 
fices ” {Bishop Heha 's Join nal, vol i 
p 565) 
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ties in the cookeiy, and -what he calls oddity in the manners , 
and Bahei, eaily in the sixteenth, is shocked to find eveiythmg 
so unlike what he is used to^*^ It is piobahle that the greatest 
alteiation took place aftei the accession of the house of Timur, 
.when the influx of foieigners was stopped by hostile feelings 
towaids the Uzbeks and Afghd,ns, and by leligious piejudices 
against the Peisians-' It was the diiect pohcy of Akber that 
the manneis of the Mahometans should assimilate to those of the 
oiiginal natires 

This mixtuie piobably softened the manneis of the people 
fiom the fiist , but it was some time befoie it had any effect on 
the goveiument Theie weie many moie instances of cruelty 
and peifidy undei the slave kings than in the time of Mahmfid 
and his successois Such atiocities undei the succeeding 
dynasties weie gcneially owmg to the tyianmcal disposition of 
an individual, oi the le volts ot foielgn tioops , and under most 
of the inuices of the house of Timfii, the geneial chaiacter of 
the goveiument aiipioached to the mildness and modeiation of 
Euiopean soveieiguties 

Puiely iilahometan literatuie flouiished most in India duiing 
the peiiod to winch ^^e aie now adveiting, and fell off 
aitei the accession of Akber Impiovemeuts in science 
weie, doubtless, obtained from Hmdfi and Euiopean souices, 
but, I believe, thcie is no emiirent specnneii of Peisian composi- 
tion in India aftei 'the epoch mentioned 

The gieat supeiioiity of Mahometan wiiteis over their piede- 
cessois in Sansciit is m histoiy, and is deiived fiom the Aiabs 
Though often veibo'je on oidinary topics, and silent on those of 
inteiest, deficient in ciitical skiU and philosophical spiiit, and 
not exempt fiom occasional puerility and exaggeiation, them 
histones always piesent a connected naiiative of the progiess 


“ Bilber’s account is amusing, being 
nrittcu Mitb ill the violent prejucbce still 
felt bj peiioiis just anned fiom Cdbul 
01 fiom Europe “ Hindostau is a country 
that bas feu pleasures to lecommend it 
The people ai e not handsome They ha\ e 
no idea of the charms of friendly society, 
01 frankly mixing togethei, or of fimiliar 
inteicouise They haie no genius, no 
comprehen ion of mind, no politeness of 
manneri no kindness, uo fellow-teeling, 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention m 
planning oi executing their handicraft 
u orks, no skill oi knowledge in design or 
ai chitecture , they have no good horses, 
no good fle=!h no grapes or musk melons, 
no good fiuits, no ice oi cold water, no 


good food or bread in their bdzars, no 
baths 01 colleges, no candles, no torches, 
not a candlestick ” He then goes on to 
ridicule then clumsy substitutes for the 
last useful ai tides {Eislcine’s Babei, p 
333 ) 

^ So complete was the separation at 
last, that Auiangzib tieats the Persians 
(the 01 iginal models of the Indian Mus- 
sulmans) as rude barbarians, and har^y 
ever mentions their name uathout a i hym- 
ing addition, which may be translated, 
“ monsteis of the wilds ” [We may com- 
pare the separation which took place be- 
tween the Normans who settled in Eng- 
land and then biethren m Noimandy — 
Ed ] 
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' of events, show a Icnowleclge of geogiaphy, a ininnto attention 
to dates, and a laudable leadiness to quote an thou ties, vhich 
place them immeasuiablj’’ above the vague fables of the Hiannns 

It is suipiising that so little is known of the inodcni language 
LTiignagc of the Indian Mahometans 

Aftei the founding of the kingdom of Delhi, the conveisation 
of then wives and childien, as well as then continual inteieoinse 
with the natives, must have taught the conqueiois to speak the 
language of the countiy, in which most of the roots wei e Sansci it, 
but the foiTQS and inflexions moie like inodein Hindostani It is 
not likely that tins language lemained long unmixed, though the 
piogiess of its change into that now spoken has not yet been 
tiaced by any oiientalist 

It IS stated by a modem Mahometan wiitei,*® that the lan- 
guage took its piesent foim dining Tlmdi’s invasion; and, 
although it cannot be supposed that an inclusion which lasted 
less than a yeai, and left no tiaces but in blood, could affect the 
language of a nation, yet it is not impi obable that the beginning 
of the fifteenth centuiy may have foimod a maiked epoch m the 
piogiess of Hindostdni 

It could have made httlo progiess befoie the end of the 
twelfth centuiy, as it is foimed on the Indian dialect of Canouj, 
and not on that of the Panjab, the only piovince pieviously 
occupied 

The use of this mixed language in composition must have been 
of a later date, foi though Mr Colebiookc mentions a Hindu 
poet who wiote at Ambdi (oi Jeipur) about the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuiy, and who sometimes bon owed woids fiom the 
Peisian, yet he states that even Mahometan poets at fiist wiote 
in the puie local dialect above mentioned, wliicli, he Saji’s, was 
called Hmdi or Hmdevi , and the specimens given in a Peisian 
book on the poets of India (wntten in ad 1752), althouo-h all 
composed by Mahometans, do not intioduce Peisian or Aiabic 
till neai the end of the series 

The eailiest of the celebrated poets in mociein Hindostani is 
Wall, who wiote m the middle of the seventeenth centuiy He 
IS followed by a long tiam down to the piesent time Their 
compositions aie, m geneial, meie imitations of the Peisians 
It IS piobable, howevei, that they had the meiit of intioducino“ 
satiies on manneis and domestic life in Asia , foi tl;iose of the 


Quoted m Dr Gilelinst’s Hmdostdni 
Philology 

^Mr Colebrooke, Asiatic Rcseaiches, 


•vol yu p 220 [Of U Garcm de Tassy’s 
Jdist dc la Lilt Ilindoui tt Ihinlouitant, 
vol 1 —Ed ] 
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Aiabs and Peisians seem to liaA’-e been invectives agamst mdi- 
viduals, like Feidonsi’s against Malimiid The best autlioi m this 
blanch of poetiy is Soud 4 , who lived late in the last centuiy 
The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Giizeiat, etc ), and also 
the languages of the Deckan, have admitted Peisian and Arabic 
woids in gieat numbers, but without foiming a new language 
like the Hmdost^m' 


BOOK IX. 

AKBER 


CHAPTER I 
FROM 1556 TO 1586 -y 

Akber was only thu'teen yeais and foui months old at his 
father’s death, and though unusually manly and intelli- ^ ^ 1556^ 
gent foi his age, was obviously mcapable of admmis- 
tenng the government He had been sent by Humiyiin 
as the nominal head of the army in the Panjab, but the leal 
command was vested m Ban am Khan , and the same B-urdm 
1 elation was preseived aftei Akbei’s accession Baii^m 
leceived a title equivalent to that of “ the king’s father,” ^ and 
was invested -with the unlimited exeicise of all the poweis of 
soveieignty 

The nobleman thus trusted was a Tdikman by bmth,^ and had 
been a distinguished officei under Humaydn befoie his expulsion 
fiom India In the final defeat of that monarch by Shir Shah, 
Ban am was separated from his master, and made his way, after 
a long senes' of dangeis and adventures, through Guzeiat to Sind, 
where he joined Hum^ydn, in the thud year after his expulsion 
He was received with joy by the whole of the exiled party, who 
seem already to have lightly estimated his value m times of 
difficulty He became thenceforwaid the most confidential of 

* It was “JClidn Bdbd,” -winch as the companied the army sent hy Shdh Ismul 
Persian foi the title of Atdbek, so com- to assist Bdber in the conquest of Trans- 
mon among the T6iks, both meaning oxiana He had escaped when the aimy 
“Lord Father” routed, and had ever since seived 

- Bairdm Khdn was originally a sub- Bdber and his family Abulfazl is his 
]ect of Persia and a Shiah, and had ac- warm panegyrist {Ershinc )— Ed ] 
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Humdydn’s officers, and it would have been better foi tlie affiiiis 
of Ins soveieign if they had home more of the iinpiess of his 
determined chaiactei 

At the time of Hura^fm’s death Bairdm was engaged in 
putting an end to the lesistancc of Secandei Sdi, wlio had le- 
tiied to the slaits of the northern mountains, and still ictamcd 
his pietensions to be king of Delhi and the PanjAb He had 
scaicely time to aiiangc the new goveinmcnt, when he 
c-tbui leceived intelligence that Soleimdii of liadakhshan 
had taken possession of Cdbul and all that pait of Humdyun’s 
late dominions, and while he was considciing the means of 
lepairmg tins disastei, he learned that Hdrau had set out with 
an army on the pait of Sult<in Adah, foi the double pin pose of 
expelling the Moguls and leducmg the lebelhon of Secandei Sur 
The result of this contest has been alieady tokP Tlie Afght4ns 
AT) ipo, were defeated, and Hdmh, who fought with dospciate 
AH <)G4, valour, and had continued to resist aftei he had le- 
DtfM^aud ceived a moital wound fiom an aiiow thioiigh the c^c, 
at length fell senseless on his elephant, and was taken 
piisonei and biought to Akber s tent Baiifim was desirous that 
Akbei should give him the first wound, and thus, by irabiuiiig 
Ins swoid in the blood of so distmguished an infidel, should 
estabhsh his right to the envied title of “ Gliazi,” or “ Champion 
of the Faith , " but the spinted boy refused to strike a wounded 
enemj^ and Ban£m, nutated by Ins scmples, himself cut oft’ the 
captive’s head at a blow 

Akbei soon after took possession of Delhi and Agia He was, 
before long, obliged to return to the Panjdb, by intel- 
Agii ligence that Secander Sui had issued fiom the raoun- 
the Panjab tains and possessed himself of a great portion of the 
submissTon piovTuce Tile plain country was easily recovered, and 
sm Secandei letiied to the strong foit ot Maukoi"^ He 
defended that place with obstinacy, and it was not till after 
eight months’ operations that he capitulated, and was allov-ed to 
retire to Bengal, winch was still held by an officei of the Afghan 
dynasty 

The real lestoiation of the house of Tameilane may be dated 
Arbi ti ary from this period it had been brought about entirely 
of Bairdni tliiough the exeitious of Bangui Khan, whose power 
was now at the highest pitch ever reached by a subject, 
and aheady began to show distant indications of decline 


® See p 462 

* [It liad been built by Selim Shdb, on 
the faitbest outskirts of the Seudlib 


mountains, to contiol the Gakkan 
Ed] 
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Baii^m’s militaiy talents, and the boldness and vigoui of his 
government, had enabled him to sni mount external difficulties 
undei which a less detei mined leader would have sunk, and 
even his arbitrary and mflexible disposition was essential to the 
mamtenance of subordination m an aimy of adventureis, whose 
disoideis Hum^ydn had never been able to lepress, and which 
must soon have overturned the governtnent after it fell into the 

hands of a nimoi 

/ 

,7 His domination was therefoie submitted to without a muimur 
as long as the geneial safety depended on his exeicise of it 
but when the fear of immediate destruction was removed, the 
pressuie of his rule began to be felt, and was rendered moie 
intoleiable by some of the vices of his natme tempm^ was 
Iiaish arid seveie, his manners haughty and overbeaiing He 
was jealous of his authoiity to the last degree, exacted un- 
bounded obedience and lespect, and could not suffer the smallest 
pietension to power or mfluence derived from any souice but 
his favour 

J These qualities soon laised up a host of enemies, and, in 
time, alienated the mind of the king, now advancmg Genera 
towaids manliood, and impatient oi the insignmcance atcomt 
to which he was i educed by the dictatoiial proceedings of his 
mimster 

TTis indignation was mcieased by the injustice of some of 
Bandm’s acts of power As eaily as the battle -with Hdmu, 
Bail am took advantage of Akbei’s absence on a hawking party, 
to put to death Taidi Bdg, the former goveinoi of Delhi, with- 
out even the ceremony of taking the king’s orders on so solemn 
an occasion® The victim had been one of Baber’s favourite 
companions, and had accompanied Humayun in all his wan- 
derings, but had no doubt exposed himself to punishment for 
his piemature evacuation of Delhi One day, while Akbei was 
amusing himself with an elephant fight, one of these animals 
ran off the field, pursued by its antagonist, and followed by a 
promiscuous crowd of spectators it rushed' through the tents 
of Bairam, some of which were thrown down, thus exposing 
the mimster himself to danger, while it threw all around him 
into the ^utmost confusion and alaim Irritated by this seeming 
affront, and perhaps suspecting a secret design agamst his life, 
Baii^m oidered the elephant-drivei to be put to death, and for 

® [Taidi Bdg and Bairdm were old rivals BaMm,— tlie Transoxiau cluefs looking 
under Humdyun , the formei was one of up to him as much as those fiom Peisia 
the oldest Chaghatdi nobles, and he stood did to Bairdm {Ei slinc) —Ed ] 
in the way of the able and ambitious 

K b: 
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sotQG tiniG mainta/ined a iGS0i^’'ed and sullen dcmcanoui to- 
waids the king himself A nobleman of consequence enough 
to oppose Baiittm "was put to death on some slight chaigc by 
that ministei The Inng’s own tutoi, Pir Mohammed Khan, 
naiiowly escaped the same fate, and was banished, on piotcnce 
of a pilgiimage to Mecca Those about the kings pci-^on weic 
constantly haiassed by Baiiam’s distiustful tempci, and weic 
piovoked by his persecutions to realize his suspicions ol their 
enmity At lengtli Akbei was driven to make an effoit to 
deliver himself fiom the thialdom in which he lived He con- 
ceited a plan with those aiound him, and took occasion, v hen 
on a hunting pait}’-, to make an unexpected joumey to Delhi, 

A D 1500 , on the plea of a sudden illness of his mother He 

aS^ToV. was no soonei beyond the spheie of the minister’s in- 

sSVtfU fluence, than he issued a pi oclamation, announcing 
that he had taken the government into his own hands, and 
forbidding obedience to oiders issued by an^y othei than his 
Akberns- authoiity Baiiam’s eyes weie opened by tliese pio- 
gofemment cecdiugs , and lie exeited himself, when too late, to 
lecovei the lang’s confidence He sent two of Ins 
pimcipal adherents to comb, but Akbei, nowise mollified by 
this submission, refused to see the envoys, and soon after 
committed them to prison 

This open separation was nob long in pioducing its natuial 
effect , all ranks forsook the falling mmistei, to court the sove- 
leign, from whose youthful virtues, and even weaknesses, they 
expected a happy contrast to the strict control of Ban am 

The minister, thus left to Ins own resouices, meditated various 
schemes foi retrieving his powei he once thought of seizing 
the king’s person, and afterwaids of setting up an independent 
principality in Malwa, but the support he met with did not 
encourage him, and he probably was at heait reluctant to draw 
his swoid agamst the son of his old master , he therefore set 
off for Xcigdi, mth the avowed intention of embarking in Gnze- 
rat for Mecca 

At Hagoi he hngeied, as if rn hopes of some cliange in his 
fortunes, until he received a message from Akbei, dismissin'^ 
him fi om his office, and diiectnrg him to proceed on his pilmini- 
He revolt, age witliout delay On this he sent his standards, 
kettle-diums, and other ensigns of authority to the kin<^ and 
set out, in a private character, on his way to Guzciat, but, mi- 
tated at some further proceedings of Akber, he again .clianged 
his mind, assembled a body of tioojos, and, going openly into 
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insurrection, attempted an invasion of tlie Panjab He was 
disappointed in his reception in that piovince Akber moved 
against him in peison, and sent detachments to inteicept him, 
he was defeated by one of those detachments, constiained to 
fly to the hills, and at length reduced to thiow Inmself on the 
king’s meicy Akber did not, on this occasion, forget ^ 
the great services of his foimei minister He sent his 
pimcipal nobdity to meet him at some distance, and 
to conduct him at once to the loyal tent When Ban am 
appealed in iMcber’s piesence, he thiew himself at his Hissubmis 
feet, and, moved by former recollections, began to'-sob pwion‘ 
aloud Akber instantly laised him with his own hand, seated 
him on his light, and, after investing him with a dress of honour, 
gave him his choice of one of the pimcipal governments undei 
the crown, a high station at court, or an honouiable dismissal 
on his pilgiimage to Mecca Baiidm’s pride and piudence 
equally counselled the latter course He was assigned a liberal 
pension, and proceeded to Guzerat, but, while he was ms death 
preparing for his embarkation, he was assassinated by an 
Afghan, whose father he had killed in battle during the reign 
of HumayiiTi 

The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seemed 


'beyond the strength of a youth of eighteen , but the 
young king was possessed of more than usual advan- jounghmj. 


tages, both from nature and educat ion 

He jwas ^rn in the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
captivity His courage was exercised m his father’s wars, and 
his piudence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during 
the ascendancy of Bairam He was engagmg in his ruamieis, well 
formed in his jieison, excelled m all exercises of strength and 
agility, and showed exuberant courage even in his amusements, 
as in taming unbroken hoises and elephants, and m rash en- 
counteis with tigers and other wild beasts Yet with this disposi- 
tion, and a passionate love of gloiy, he founded his hopes of tame 
at least as much on the wisdom anck liberality of his govein- 


i 


ment as on its militaiy success 

'" It required all his great quahties to mamtam him in the situa- 
tion in which he was placed 

Of alljbhe dynasties that had..yet ruled in I ndi a, thatjof Tamer - 
lane was the weakest and the most, insecur e m its foundations 
The houses of Ghazni and Ghor depended on theii native king- 
dom, which was contiguous to then Indian conquest , and the 
slave dynasties were supported by the contmual mflux of then 
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countrymen , but tbougb Babei bad been in some measure natu- 
ralized m Cabul, yet tbe separation of that country under Camian 
bad broken its conuesion -vvitb India, and tbe rival of an Afghan, 
d^jTiasty turned tbe most Tvaibke part of its inbabitants, as well 
as of tbe Indian Mussulmans, mto enemies Tbe only adbe- 
lents of tbe House of Tamerlane were a body of adventurers, 
whose sole bond of umon was tbeir common advantage during 
success 

Tbe weakness aiismg from tins want of natural support bad 
been shown in tbe easy expulsion of Hum^yun, and was still 
felt in tbe early part of tbe leign of bis son 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a generous' 
Hispianfoi and candid natuie, that Akber was led to form tbe 
.iiid ixmsoh- noble design of putting himself at the bead of tbe 
whole Indian nation, and forming tbe inhabitants of, 
that vast territory, without distinction of race or rebgion, intoi 
one community 

This policy was steaf^dy puisued throughout bis reign He 
admitted Hindds to eveiy degiee of power, and Mussulmans of 
every party to tbe highest stations m tbe service, according to , 
then rank and merit , until, as far as bis dominions extended, 
they were filled with a loyal and united people 

But these were tbe fiuits of time , and tbe first calls on 
Akber’s attention were of an urgent nature 
' 1 To establish bis authority over bis chiefs 
‘ 2 To lecover tbe dominions of tbe crown 
. 3 To restore, m tbe internal admimstiation of them, that 
Older which bad been lost amidst so many revolutions® 

In the first yeais of Akbei ’s reign, bis territory was confined 
ll\tont of his to the Panj^b and tbe country round Delhi and Agra 
toiTitorj acquired Ajmir without a battle 

eaily m the fouith, be ob tanned tbe fort of Gwaboi , and, not 
\v> ij5o, long before Bairam's fall, be bad driven tbe Afghans 
out of Lucknow, and tbe country on tbe Ganges as far 
east as J ounpdi 

Tbe adherents of tbe bouse of Sur that still remained in those 
iiiMihoidina- parts were undei Sbb' Shah II, a son of the last kmg, 
bU lions of A dll , and, soon after Akber took charge of bis own 
i.Hofhccrs government, that pimce advanced with a considerable 
aimy to Jounpfii, m tbe hope of lecoveimg bis dominions He 
w'as totally defeated by Khan Zem^n, a chief of Akber s, but 

[Alvbor’s policy tlius combines that of PIiilip Augustus or Philip IV in Fiance 
Senius luUius in Rome ivitli tliat of — Ed] ^ 
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the victor, despising the youth and feeble resonrces of his mastei, 
^vlthheld the hmg’s shaie of the booty, and showed so ad 
gieat a spirit of independence that Akber found it ^ ^ ® 
necessaiy to proceed in person towards the residence of the 
lefiactoiy goveinoi His presence produced moie dutiful be- 
havioui, but the disposition to insubordination was only kept 
undei for the time 

The next affectation of independence was in M£lwa That 
piovince had remained in possession of Baz BahMui, one of the 
officeis of the Afghan kings,’ and an attempt had been made to 
dispossess him duiing the administration of Bairam TChan The 
undeitaking was lenewed with moie vigoui by Akber Adham 
Khan, the officei employed, succeeded in defeating and expelling 
Bd-z Bahd-dur,® but was asdittle disposed as Khan Zemdn to pait 
With the fiuits of his victory 

Akbei did not wait for any open act of mutiny he disconceited 
the ill designs of his general by a rapid march to his camp , and 
Adham Khan, unprepaied foi so sudden a crisis, lost no ad iseo, 
time m making his submission his offence was leadily 
pardoned, but he was soon after removed from hisshiban' 
goveiiunent, which was given to the king’s former tutor, Pir 
Mahommed Khan This man, bred to letteis, showed none of 
the virtues to be expected, either from his old profession or his 
present station He was invaded by B^z Bahadur , and, although 
he gained considerable successes at first, he stained them by the 
massacie of the mhabitants of two cities of which he had ob- 
tained possession, and was ultimately defeated and drowned in 
the Nerbadda , the whole provmce falling into the hands of its 
old possessor B^z Bahadur was finally subdued byADi'ioi, 
AbduUa KhAn Uzbek, whom Akber immediately sent ^ ® 
against him At a subsequent period, he entered the service of 
the emperor, whose libeiaUpohcy always left tha^ resource for 
his conquered jsnemies 

The ungovernable spirit of Adham Khan was not tamed by his 
removal from power, for, on some subsequent rivalry with 


’ [He was the son of the old governor, 
Shujd’ Khdn — Ed ] 

® An affecting incident occurred on this 
occasion Bdz Bahddur had a Hindu inis- 
tress who is said to have heen one of the 
most beautiful women ever seen m India 
She was as accomplished as she was fair, 
and was celebrated for her verses m the 
Hindu language She fell into the hands 
of Adham Khdn on the flight of B<.tz Ba- 
hddur , and finding herself unable to resist 


his importunities and threatened violence, 
she appomted an hour to receive him, put 
on her most splendid dress, on which she 
sprinkled the richest perfumes, and lay 
down on a couch with her mantle drawn 
over her face Her attendants thought 
that she had fallen asleep, but on endea- 
vouring to wake her on the appioach 
of the Khdn, they found she had taken 
poison, and was already dead — {Khufi, 
Khan) 
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Alcbei’s vazii, he stabherl him while afc piayeis, in a room 
adjoining to that occupied by the young king Akbei lan out on 
healing the disturbance, and his first impulse was to levcngc 
the death of his minister with his own hand' he icstiamed 
himself sufiiciently to sheathe his swoid, but oideied the mui- 
deiei to be thrown fiom the lofty building whcie his offence 
AP 15G2 took place Noi was Abdulla Khan less uniuly in his 
AH 970 government of Malwa within a little nioie than a 
ycai of the conquest of the piovince, he obliged Akbei to move 
against him in poison , and having in vain attempted to oppose 
the loyal aimy, he fled to Guzeiat, and took lefuge with the 
AD 1563 l^ing of that country His fate was viewed with dis- 
A a m—i satisfaction by scveial other Uzbeks, who occupied 
commands in Akbei’s aimy They suspected that the young 
monaich was actuated by a dislike to then lace, such as a 
descendant of Babei might well be supposed to cnteilain, and 
they shared with many military leaders in then imjiatience of 
AD 1561, subordination to which their class was about to be 
AH 972 1 educed In this spurt thej’^ revolted, and were joined 

by Khan Zeman, before mentioned, and by A'saf Khan, anotlici 
nobleman, who had lately chstingTiished himself by the conquest 
of Gairah, a pimcipahty on the jSfeibadda, boideimg on Bunddl- 
cand It was governed by a queen, who opposed the Mahometan 
general in an unsuccessful action, when, seeing her army routed, 
and being herself severely wounded, she avoided falling into the 
hands of the enemy by stabbing herself with her dagger Her 
treasures, which were of great value, fell into the hands of A'saf 
Khan, he secietedthe greater part, and the detection of this 
embezzlement was the immediate cause of his revolt 

The war with these rebels was attended with various success, 
and with alternate submission and renewed defection on the part 
of more than one of the chiefs It occupied Akbei for more 
than two years, and was concluded by an act of courage very 
characteristic of the conqueror Akbei had made great progress 
in reducing the rebellion, when Ire was drawn off by an invasion 
of the Panjab, under his brother Hakim This occupied him 
for several months , and on Ins return, he found the rebels had 
recovered their ground, and were in possession of most parts of 
the Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad He marched against them 
ivithout delay, though it was the height of the rainy season, 
drove them across the Ganges , and when they thought them- 
selves secure behind that swollen river, he made a forced march 
through a flooded country, swam the Ganges at mghtfaR with 
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Ins advanced guaid of not 2,000 men on horses and elephants, 
and, affcei lying concealed duimg the night, attacked the enemy 
about sunrise The lehels, though awaie of the appioach of a 
small body of hoise, weie quite unprepaied foi an attack, and 
Khan Zeman having been killed, and anothei piincipal Queued after 
chief unhoised, and made piisonei, m the fiist confu- 
Sion, they lost all the advantage of then numbeis, fell 
into complete disoidei, and soon aftei dispeised and fled m all 
dn ections 

The mvasioii fiom Gahul -which had interrupted Akbei’s 
opeiatious, had its oiigin m much eaiher events T-wo Airnwof 
of Akbci’s chiefs, Abiil Maali^and Sherf ud din, hacL^?^"’ 
levolted at Kagoi, hefoic the Uzbek lebellion (in AD 1561, 
AH 969), had defeated the long’s tioops, and advanced towaids 
Delhi they weic aftei waids diiven back in then turn, and 
foiced to seek foi safety beyond the Indus They letned -with 
the lemains of then foice to Cabul, wheie circumstances secured 
them a favouiable deception 

That kingdom -was left at the death of Hum^yiin under the 
nommal govcimncnt of his infant son, Mhza Haldm, Nommai 
and immediately after -was oveiiun, as has been men- Prmce Hi- 
tioned,^® by his delation, Soleiman of Badakhshdn , and, biotuei 
though soon aftei waids lecoveied, was nevei leally in obedience 
to Akbcr The government was in the hands of the prince’s 
mothei, who mamtamed her difiicult position with ability, 
though not moie exposed to danger from foieign enemies than 
fiom the plots and usurpations of her own mimsteis 

She had, lecently been dehvered fiom a crisis of the latter 


description, when she was jomed by the rebeUious chiefs fiom 
India, and beloie long she was induced to confide the contiol 
of her afiaus to Abfil Madll That adventuier at fiist showed 
himself a useful minister , but his seciet views weie duected to 
objects veiy different from the establishment of. the Begum’s 
authoiity, and as soon as he had himself foimed a party in the 
kmgdom, he had hei assassinated, and took the government into 
his OAvn hands The aid of Miiza Soleimdn was now invoked^ 
and the lesult was the defeat and death of Ab-ul Maali (1563) 
Mnzd Soleiman affected to leave his young i elation in possession 
of Cabul, but leally placed him under the tutelage of one of his 
dependants, whose yoke was so uksome that Miiza Hakim rose 


0 [Abiil Madll -ivas a say;yid of Kdsbgbai, rivalry with Bau-dm Kbdn —Ed ] 
wbo cutored Humdydn’s seivice about See p 496 

1551 He vae a man of ability, but his - [But Of pp 512, 517 —Ed ] 
ovei bearing temper led him mto contmual 
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against it , and, aftei a straggle witli Soleim.4n, ivas oveicomo 
Hakim ,n- and cliased out of Cdbiil Tins took place m the last 
year of the war with the U/.bek duels , and Hakim, 
although he had leceived such assistance as the tunes admitted 
fioni Akbei, yet, conceiving his biothei’s hands to be fully 
occupied with the rebellion, at once lesolved to indemnify him- 
self at Ins expense, seized on Liihdi, and took possession of the 
gieatei part of the Panjeib This invasion ended in the expul- 
sion of Piince Hakim fiom India (Novembci, 1360), and an 
opportune change of ciicumstances at the same moment opened 
the way foi his letum to Cdbul, of which countiy ho remained 
foi a considerable peiiod ui undistuibed possession 

Dm mg these tiansactions, and befoic the final close of the 
Re%oaoftho opeiations against the Uzbeks, anothci levolt had taken 
in India, which ultimately led to important con- 
sequences Sult^in !Miizii, a piince of the Hou'^e of Tanicilane, 
had come to India with Babei , he liad lebelled against Huiiid- 
yun, and though subdued and pai doned, Ins foiii sons and tin cc 
nephews took advantage of the geneial distuibance just men- 
tioned, and revolted at Sambal, tlie government winch had been 
assigned to then father At fiist thej’’ weie oveipowcicd with- 
out an eflfoit, and the danger from them seemed to be completely 
Thevfl^ to when they weie compelled to fly to Guzeiat 

Guzemt (1566) yet they theie sowed the seeds of futuie 
troubles, which only ended with the subjugation of the kingdom 
Some instances occuned durmg the distuibances above re- 
MisceUa- lated, which, although they had no impoitant lesults, 
rences yet sGive to sliow tliG statc 01 socicty at the time 

During the msuiiection of Slieif iid din, as iUcbei was going 
in piocession to a celebiated shnne, an aicher, who, it afteiwaids 
appeared, belonged to the lebel cliief, mixed vnth the spectatois, 
and, pietending to dischaige his airow at a bud which was fly- 
ing ovei him, suddenly brought it down in the diiection of the 
emperoi, and lodged it some inches deep in his shoulder He 
was instantly seized, and Akbei was entieated to put ofl* Ins 
execution, and to extort a disclosuie of the name of Ins insti- 
gatoi , but he said that a confession in such ciicumstances was 
moie likely to eliminate the innocent than the guilty, and allowed 
the pumshment to take its couise On anothei occasion, Khaja 
Moazzim, a near relation of Akber through his mother, had 
given way to a violent tempei, and tieated his wife isith such 
brutahty, that her relations apphed to Akber to mteicede with 

Klidfl 'K'hrfn Akbemimeli 
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him, and pievail on him to leave her "with her mothei "when he 
was about to remove to his jagir .Alcbei took an oppoitumty, 
while going out on a hunting party, to pay him a visit in his 
house near Delhi , but the monstei guessed his design, and 
running to his female apartment befoie Akber had ahghted, 
stabbed his wife to the lieait, and threw the bloody daggei from 
the Window among the king’s attendants When Akbei entered 
the house he found him aimed for resistance, and nariowly 
escaped death ftom one of his slaves, who was cut down as he 
was making a blow at the emperor Akber, incensed at these 
atrocities, ordered Moazzim to be thrown headlong into the 
Jumna he did not immediately sink , and Akber relented and 
ordeied him to be taken out and imprisoned in Gw^hdr, where 
he soon after died a mamac 

On one of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of 
"Frindii devotees prepared, accordmg to their custom, to contend 
swoid in hand foi the possession of a place for bathing during 
a great annual festival at Tandsar He endeavoured at first by 
all means to brmg about an amicable settlement , but finding 
all was in vain, he determined to aUow them to fight it out, and 
looked on at the conflict in which they immediately engaged At 
length one party prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter 
that would have followed, ordered his guards to check the vic- 
tors, and thus put an end to the battle 

During this struggle with the militaiy aristocracy, Akber was 
fighting for his crown no less than in his contests with Foreign 
the successors of Shir Shah , but by the time he had The R'ljpiits 
completed his twenty-fifth yeai, he had crushed his adveisanes 
by his vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time 
to turn his thoughts to foreign countries The first which at- 
tracted his attention was that of the R^jpfit princes Bahai a', 
Mai, the raja of Ambdr (now Jeipiir), was always on friendly i 
terms with him, and had, at an early period, given his daughter in , 
marriage to Akber , both he and his son, Bhagav^n Das, bemg | 
at the same time admitted to a high lank m the imperial army 1 

Soon after the fall of Bairam (AD 1561, AH 969) he had sent 
a force agamst Mai war, and by the capture of the strong fort of 
Mirta had made an impiession on that country which he was 
unable to follow up / He now turned his arms agamst 8. 
the lAna of Chitdr (or Oudipur) D'di Smg, the reign- ^^*575 
mg lana, was the son of Baber’s competitor, Bana Sanga, but 
was a man of feeble character On the appioach of Akbei, 
Akbemdmeh. See p 65 Abberndmeh 
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lie witlidiew fiom Chitdi, and refcieated into tlie hilly and woody 
countiy noith of GuzeiAt His absence did not lacilitate the 
captui’e of the foitiess Theie was still a stiong ganison iiiidei 
Jei Mai, a chief of gieat couiage and ability , and the place, 
though twice taken befoie, was still icgarded by the Rajputs of 
Mdwcii as a SOI t of sanctuaiy of then monaichy Akbei caiucd 
on Ins appioaclies with caution and icgulaiity. His ticnchcs 
aie minutely desciibed by Feiishta, and closely lescinblc those 
of modem Euiope They weie zigzags piotectcd by gabions 
and by eaith tin own fiom the tieuch The object, howcvei, 
was not to establish a breaching battei^’’, but to get neai enough 
foi sinking mines This was done in two places , and the tioops 
being piepaied foi the occasion, fiie ivas set to the tiain ihe 
explosion was the signal foi the stoiming paity to lush foiwaid , 
but it had only taken effect in one of the mines , and u hilc 
the soldieis weie climbmg up the bieach, the second mine ex- 
ploded, destiojmd many of both paities, and stiuck such a 
panic as to occasion the immediate flight of the assailants 

The opeiations of the siege had now to be iccoinmenccd , but 
Akber, one night, in visiting the tien dies, perceived Jei M.d on 
the woiks, wheie he was sup ei intending some icpaiis> by toicli- 
light , he immediately singled him out, and was so loi tiinatc 
as to shoot him thiough the head until his own hand The gam- 
son lostheait on the death of then gallant leadei ,and, with then 
usual infatuation, abandoned the bleaches and withdicw to the 
interioi of the fort, wheie they devoted themselves with the ac- 
customed solemnities The women weie committed to the flames 
with the body of Jei Mai, and the men lan out to meet death fiom 
the Mussulmans, who had mounted the lamparts unopposed 
A D loes, Eight thousand men weie killed on this occasion, by the 
AH “ 9 / 5 , Rajput account, and the Mahometan wiiteis make the 
SMbAn numbei still gieatei The lana, notwithstanding the loss 

of his capital, remamed independent m his fastnesses Mine years 
afteiwaids his son and successoi, Rana Pei tab, was depiived of liis 
stiongholds of Romulnei and Gogunda (piobably m AD 157S, 
AH 986^^), andwascompelledfoiatimetoflytowaidsthelndus But, 
unhke hisfathei, liewas an active high-spiiited inmce, and his pei- 
seveiance wasrewai ded by success befoi ethe deatli of Akbei Jie 1 e- 
covered a gieatpoition of theopen jiart of his dominions, and founded 
the new capital called -Oudipui, which is still occupied by his 

One body of 2,000 men escaped by troops A\bo had stoinied the place, as if 
an extraordmai-y stiatagem they bound they bad been a detachment of the be- 
the hands of then oun uomen and chil- siegeie m chaige of prisoners 
dren, and marched with them through the Tenshta Mnntakhab i 
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descendants His house, alone, o£ the Eajjjhb royal families, 
has lejected all matiimonial connexions with the kings of Delhi , 
and has even i enounced all affinity with the other i4jas, looking 
on them as contaminated by then intercom se with an alien race 

Such connexions were zealously piomoted hy Akher, and weie 

long kept up by his successors He himself had two Rajput 
queens, of the houses of Jeipfii and Maiwai , and his eldest son 
was man led to another piincess of Jeipdi The bride, on these 
occasions, acquiied a natuial influence over hei husband, hei 
issuo/^ad equal claims to the throne with those boin of a Maho- 
m^mn mothei , and the connexion was on a footing of so much 
equality, that fiom bemg looked on with lepiignance as a loss of 
cast, it soon came to be coveted as an honouiable alliance with 
the family of the soveieign^ 

In the course of the next year Akbei took the strong hill- 
foits of Rintambdnand Cahnjei^, he went in person against the 
foimei place On a subsequent occasion, being near the frontier 
of Joclpdr, Malddo, the old r^ja of Jodpiii, sent his 1570, 
second son to meet him This Akbei resented, as an ® 
impeifect substitute for his own appeal ance, and afteiwaids, 
assuming a supeiioiity to which he was not entitled, ^ j, 1573 , 
made a foimal grant of Jbdpur to Rai Sing of Bikanh, 
a junioi membei of the same family Rai Sing, however, did not 
obtain possession , and, on the death of M^lddo, his son submitted, 
and was afterwaids tieated with the greatest favoui and distmc- 
tion by the emperor 

Akber’s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
greater magnitude, mvolvmg the re-annexation of Gii- conquest 
zeiat to the empue That kingdom had passed, on the 
death of Bahadur Shah, to his nephew Mahmud II , and on 
the death of the latter king, h%s favomite, Etimad Khan, who 
had been a Hmdu slave, earned on the government in the name 
of a boy whom he pieteiided to be a son of Malirndd, and who 
boie the title of Mozaffei III The usurpation was opposed by 
another chief named Chengiz Khan , and it was with this last 
pel son that the Mirzas, whose revolt was mentioned in A.D 1566, 
took lefuge on their flight Their extiavagant pietensions soon 
diove them into a quaiiel with then piotectoi , and, afbei some 
partial success, they weie expelled fiom Guzerat, and made 
an attempt to seize on Malwa, not long aftei the takmg of Chi- 

Tod’s Jlajastlidn, vol i p 332, etc Metcalfe, vol i _416 — ^Ed ] 

* [For a veryinteiesting lUustratioii to '® Fenshta 

show how the' Rdjptits really regarded Tod’s Rajasthan, vol u p 34 

these marriages, see Kaye’s Life of Lot d 
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Wi.mAD l-'fiS AkWroillnMlli vni ,>n minj f-Mmt 
bni its scnicos woio not icfiunctl, fm K)i''n lu-* in n 

monntnno been ns^n^'niiaicfl. nntl 11 h‘ • t< tnin'-t t‘» tn/o,!. 


' 7 ‘i, 
t' 
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jiionntnno been 

to lake a(lvnnln<,^o of ibt' ei.nfuMun v. inch fubov, .7 \h>> 

sions continued io i.iue vitbout nit' nm>' i»n tiU tb* >< vt 

ndion Akbei Mas sobnled 1.3 Kthn.bl Kti.'.n to yn\ .-n . nd ti,. 
distiactions of Gu/eiat by taking the kin'.nh.m mn> In "V,!! |.o 
^T>r.72. session 31 e nuuehed ti'na lb llu m SqdMnbM. 1 
a,\’‘ 7 vA'’ and soon U'adiiMl iVtun, b'dv.e. n nliieh \>\nf‘ < r-d Ah* 
™i"'' iiicdabdd ho nns met by tin {-ilo uit biny Me, .th 1, 
nlio foinmll}' (innsfdic'l Ins 01 fin n to the imjei »i oi U Ibi 
Some time v,as spent in if'diuino ii-frrutniv Miut', bi 'ud«'>- 
vouis to soi/c the Mii/As, or. at least, to <h<nt> i - th* a *»•; -p , 
and m the siege of Suiat, which \\V'- <,'>ihm 1 on by fh* 1 t 5 ’\ in 
poison Jjefoio the plaeo was nivi t<d, the juanipd 1 

quitted it mtli a light detaehinent, and end* ’\.'Ui<d to j*hn 
then mam body in the noilb of (lu 7 *nni Abb 5 5 nY<b a sndn» n 
and lapid movement (o niteid'pt tlum .'md sum « 'h ,1 m o\m- 
taking them bcfoic the) had nttniiu <1 tleui objt el lit lud 
advanced with such incoiisideiato hoib' that ho hatnd him Ml 
m fiont of his enemy, who woo 1,000 Aiono, witti a puts 
wdnch, aftci w’aiiing to allow stiaeglei-, to <>>iik up, ainonntod 
only to lit) men With this handitil hoeomtmiic»d the att'ol;, 
but w\as lepulscd, and compelled to take Ins sleiid m vars; lam ^ 
foimed by stiong hedges of cactus, when: not moa* than thr- o 
hoi ses could ad^auco abicast 31 c was hard pies f d, and muo 
was sepaiatcd fiom Ins men, and neaily o\eipovii(>d Ihit in 
Ins small band weio sevoial cdnels nl note, nml among tbc uwt 
Edja Hhagavdn Sing, of Jcipui,with his nephew and adopt 4 d 
son, Kaja Man Sing, and it was to the o\ei lions of the-e two 
that Akbci owed his peisonal clehveianee, and the uUuuate 
success of the day The Mii/As, how e\ci, etfected then lunrlioii 
with their troops They aftenvnids dispcjscd, mot with dif- 
feient adventmes, and came to vaiious ends One was cut oft in 
Guzeiat, the piincipal ones made then way to the 1101 th of India, 
and aftei sufleiing a defeat fiom Edja Kui Sing iieai Aldodi, 
1 e visited their 01 iginal seat of Samba 1 , and when duveu theme, 
they plimdeied m the Panjdb, and again pumued then fliglit 
towards the Tudus, until they fell into the hands of the king’s 
ofiiceis and w^eie put to death. One only of the Aln/Ms 
nmned Husem, fled fiom Guzeidt into the hills ncai Kk.ni- 
juVI!®' ^^sh, and lemauied unnoticed, while Akbei ictmiied to 
having once moie annexed Guzeiat to Ins ciown 
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He liad not been a month at his capital, when he learned that 
Iiliiza, Husein had again enteied Guzei^t, had been joined by one 
of the piincipal officeis of the foimer bmg, and had aheady 
1 educed the loyal tioops of the piovmce to a defensive position, 
which they found some difficulty in maintaining The lains had 
also set in, so that the maich of a legulai aimy was impossible , 
but Akbei, ivith the activity, and peihaps temerity, that chaiac- 
teiized him, at once detei mined to letneve his affairs in person 
He sent off 2,000 hoise to make the best of their way to Patan, 
and soon after followed himself with 300 persons (chiefly men 
of lank) on camels He pei formed the journey of moie than 
450 miles with such celerity that, in spite of the season, he had 
assembled his tioops, and faced his enemy at the head of 3,000 
men, on the mnth day fiom leaving Agra His foice was stdl 
veiy unequal to that of the lebels, but they weie astonished 
at the sudden appaiition of the emperor, and were, moieovei, 
engaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally from the gamson 
Akbei, theiefoie, though again exposed to imminent peisonal 
hazaid fiom his own thoughtless impetuosity, was at last 
successful Both the insuigents weie kdled, and tranqudhty 
being completely restored, he again returned to Agra 

Akbei’s next gieat enteipiise was the conquest of Bengal/ 
Pait of Beh^r had been occupied after the defeat of conquest of | 
Shir Shah II, in AD 1560, the lest of the piovmce, 
vuth aU the country to the east of it, was stdl to be subdued'^ 
Bengal had levolted fiom Sult5.n A'dil befoie the leturn of Hu-| 
mayun, and had lemained under different Afghan kings till now 
It was held by Dadd, a weak and debauched prince, who had' 
been nearly supplanted by his vazir, and was engaged in a civil\ 
wai occasioned by his execution of this dangeious minister j 
Akbei had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tiibute fiom Dadd a tempoiaiy prospect of secuiity had led 
that unsteady prince to reasseit his mdependence, and the kmg ' 
thought the occasion favourable for going against him m peison 
He left Agia in the height of the rainy season, availing himself 
of the Jumna and the Ganges for the transport of his stores and 1 


Before this battle, while Akber was 
aiming, he saw a stnplnig (the son of one 
of the E.d.]put rijas) labouring under the 
weight of a suit of mail, out of all pro- 
poition to his strength He immediitely 
ei^changed it for a lighter suit of his 
own , and seemg another raj a unpi ovided, 
he told him to put on the heavy armour 
which had lemamed unoecupied This 
rdja was a rival of the fathei of the 


young Rd3piat, who was so indignant at 
the use made of his armour, that he toie 
off that given him by the kmg, and de- 
clared that he should go into the action 
without any armour at all Akber took 
no notice of this disrespect but to say, 
that he could not allow his chiefs to be 
more exposed than bnnself, and that he 
would also go unarmed mto tne battle 
(ALherndmeh ) 
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part of Ills aimy He scaicely met with any opposition duimg 
,5..- his advance into Beh^iV Hand Khdn letned to Benga 
1 h 953“’ Pioper, and Akhei left his lieutenants to pursue the 

conquest, and returned himself to Agia 

The reduction of Bengal did not piove so easy a task as^was 
expected Althougli DM at first withdiew to Onssa/" he 
afteiwaids twice encounteied and louted the loyal tioops , and 
when at length defeated himself, and driven to the shoies of 
the Bay of Bengal, he was stiong enough to make teims, and 
to retain the province of Oiissa foi himself One of the most 
distinguished of the commandeis in this war was Raja T 6 dar 
Mai, so celebrated as Akhei ’s minister of finance He and the 
other commandeis weie withdrawn after the peace, and an 
ofiBcer of high lank was left as govemoi of Bengal He died 
from the influence of the climate of Goin, 01 Lacnouti, the 
ancient capital, to which he had letumed after it had been for 
some time deserted , and his successor had scarcely taken chaige, 
when Dadd renewed the waa. and oveiian Bengal, compelling 
the king’s troops to concentrate and wait for assistance fiom 
Behdr A battle at length took place, and terminated in the 
defeat and death of Dadd Soon aftei, the foit of Rohtas, in 
Beh^i, which had held out till now, was compelled, by a long 
In 1570 blockade, to sui render to a force employed for the pur- 
ah 984 pogQ Bengal and Behai were now le-annexed to the 
empire, and the remams of the Afghan monarchy m Hindostan 
weie thus completely extinguished 

But the situation of those provmces was unfavourable to their 
< state of that permanent tranquillity the hilly and woody tract on 
r south, the vast moiintams and forests on the north, 

i the maishes and jungles towards the sea, still afibided a safe 
'letieat foi the tuibulent, and theie was no want of mateiials 
to spread disaflection. Bengal had not before been subjugated 
by the Moguls, and was filled with Afghan settlers, wliose 
numbers had been greatly mci eased by the retreat of such of 
their nation as refused to.entei the service of the House of Ta- 
,meilane aftei its conquest of Upper Hindostan The Momil 


^ Onssa IS applied tere to the small 
portion of the country so called that 
formed the Mahometan province 

j3 p‘'P( 5 (iai. qJ theKayeth cast, 

and early leaving the Panjdb, his native 
land, commenced his pohtical caieei m 
Guzerdt, A D 1553 He became a mihtary 
chief and supenntendent of levenne by 
a conjunction of offices common m those 


days After serving m Gnzerdt and Ben- 
gal with leputation he returned to Delhi 
m 1577 Here as Peshkdr or chief deputy 
to the Vavii Shdh Mansur, he assisted in 
the mteinal revenue reform nnth nlucli 
his name and that of his mastei, the Em- 
peror Akbei, are associated ” (Bcnaics 
in 247)— Ed] 
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chiefs had profited hy the unsettled state of the country , they 
seized on the jagiis of the Afghans for their o'vra benefit, and ac- 
counted for the rest of the loyal revenue as expended on militaiy 
opeiations The conquest was completed about the jrntmv of 
time of Ahhei’s great financial leform, and the go- “ 

vemor was required to remit revenue to the treasuij’’ , 
while all jdghs weie strictly inquned into, and musters of the 
troops for which each was held were rigorously exacted The 
new conquerors were too conscious of then strength to submit 
to these regulations^^ They revolted first in Bengal, and soon 
aftei wards in Behar , when Akber found himself completely dis- 
possessed of the fruits of his victory, and a formidable army of 
80,000 men in the field to oppose him After much ill success 
on the part of the king’s tioops. Raja T6dai Mai was^j, 
sent to recover the provmce He was at fiist successful, ^ 
partly owing to his influence with the Hindu zemindars , but 
some harsh pecuniary demands on the pait of the vazii at Delhi 
led to numerous desertions, even among the chiefs unconnected 
With the rebels, and it was not till the end of the thud year from 
the breaking out of the rebelhon, that it was finally put an end 
to by Aziz, or A'zim Khan, who had succeeded T6dai Mai, and 
seems to have bought off many chiefs, and continued their lands 
to many of the troops (Afghans as well as Moguls), who had 
heretofore enjoyed them 

The old Afghan adherents of Ddud Khan had not been idle 
during these dissensions among the Moguls They insurrection 
assembled soon after the rebellion broke out under 
chief called Kuttii, and before long made themselves 
masters of Oiissa and of all the country up to the iivei Damo- 
der, near Baidwan Aziz having left the province after the le- 
bellion was subdued. Raja Man Smg was sent from Cabul to 
conduct this new war He entered the country held by the 
Afghans, and cantoned for the rams near the present site of 
Calcutta A large detachment of his was after waids defeated 
by the enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken prisoner , 
so that Ins affairs wore an unfavomable aspect, when Kuttu 
luckily died (1590), and Tsa, a piudent and moderate chief, be- 
came guardian to his sons With this chief an agreement was 
soon concluded by Man Sing, allowing the sons of Kuttii to re- 
tain Oiissa as dependents or subjects of the empeioi After two 
years, Tsa died His successor incuired geneial odium, by 

Stewart’s History of Bengal Mun- ^ Stewart’s Ihstoiij of Bengal 
takliab ut Tawaxikh 
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seizing on tlie le venues of the gieat temple of Jagannatli Ahhei 
took advantage of this mistake to send Mdn Sing again mth an 
army, who defeated the Afghans on the hoideis of Bengal, diove 
Pmni settle tliem to Cattak, and by concessions of jdgirs, added to 
ment of tlie more iigoious measui*es, finally i educed them to sub- 

?E!lr mission . .no 1 1-1 f n 

tmkance Tlieii last stiuggle was in 1592, and thenceioi tli 

(although Osman, one of KuttAs sons, lebelled again in AD. 
1600) the pietensions of the Afghans to the possession of the 
piovmce may he consideied as quite extinguished 

While his officeis weie employed in the settlement of Bengal, 
Akbei’s own attention was diawn to a distant pait of 
his domimons His biothei, Mhza Hakim, who liad 
lonp- been undistuibed m Cabul, was led, by a wish foi fuither 
aggiandizement, agam to invade the Pan]ab Baja Mdn Smg, 
the goveinoi, was compelled to letue befoie him, and to take 
lefuge m Ldhor , and Akbei found it necessaiy to pioceed, him- 
self, with an anny to laise the siege and dehver tlie piovince 
Miizd Hakim letieated before him, and the empeior, 
whose situation no longer lequued his allowing such 
attacks to pass with impumty, followed up his success, 
ciossed the Indus, and aftei a feeble opposition on the 
part of his brothei, took possession of Cabul Miiza 
Hakim fled to the mountains He aftei waids made his sub- 
mission, and Akbei generously restoied him to his government 
He thencefoith, piobably, lemamed m leal subordination to his 
biothei 

After this settlement, Akbei leturned to Agia, leaving Raja 
Bhagavan Has of Jeipur governor of the Banjab On his -way he 
founded the fort which still stands at the piincipal feiiy of the 
Indus, and gave it the name of Attok Benaris 
After the abdication of Mozaffer Sbdh of Guzeiat, he accom- 
InsiuTection panied the army to Agia, and was kept foi some time 
mGuzezit about the couit He had latteily been allowed to re- 
side at a jagir, which had been given to him, and was no lono-er 
looked on with suspicion (from 1573 to 1581) In this casefas 
in many otheis, Akber paid deal for his magnanimity Hew 
intrigues arose in Guzeiat, and Mozaffer was invited, by Shu 
K.han Fhladi, one of the piincipal actors in the foimer tioubles, 
to fl^y fiom Ins lesidence m Hindostan, and jmt himself 

msuiTection 


AD 15S1, 
reknaiy, 

A« '189, 

Moliavraoi 


Keduotion 
of Cibul 


A» 1581. 
A H 989 


at the head of Ins old kmgdom An 


ensued, which reached to such a height that the kino-’s tioops 
weie obliged to withdiw to Patan, iu_the noith of"" Guzeiat, 
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■wliile Mozaffer Shall occupied Alimedab^d, Bar6ch, and almost 
the whole of the province Mirz£ Kh£n (the son of Bairam 
Khd,n) was sent to quell this lebellion He defeated Mozaffer, 
and reco vexed the continental pait of Guzer^t, butADiDsi, 
Mozaffer retiied among the almost independent chief- 
tains of the peninsula, repelled the attacks of Mirzd 
Kh^n, and made vaiious attempts, at different periods, to recovei 
his dominions His effoits were all unsuccessful, but the endea- 
vouis of the Moguls to penetrate his retreat in the peninsula 
were attended with as little effect , and no result was produced 
foi a long penod, except alternate victories and heavy loss on 
both sides 

On one occasion, indeed, in A d 1589, Aziz made his way to the 
sea-coast on the south, and fought a great battle The victory 
was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the Moguls 
and it was not till four years after this peiiod, and twelve after 
his lebeUion (in ad 1593), that Mozaffer Shah was taken, on an 
incursion into the settled part of the piovince, and cut his thioat 
with a razor while on his way to the court at Agia 


CHAPTER II 


FROM 1586 TO THE DEATH OP AKBER 

After Mozaffer had been driven into the peninsula, Akber began 
to take part in the disputes of the Deckan (m A D 1586) ^ Akber mter- 
His first attempts faded, as will heieafter be related, 
and before long he was fully occupied by the affairs of 


his own northern dominions 

“ [Mirzd Abd ul Rabim was one of tbe 
most distmguisbed nobles of Mubamma- 
dan India be was bom at Labor in 1656 
When be came of age, Akber bestowed on 
bim tbe title of Mirzd Kbdn, and be was 
soon afterwards appointed governor of 
Guzerdt Wben twenty-eigbt years of age 
be was made atdlik or tutor of Prince 
Selim, and in tbe same year be was sent 
to put down Mozaffar Sbdb’s msuiTection 
Tbe emperor bad ordered bmn not to iisk 
a general engagement ivitb bis mfenor 
numbers , but an old noble told bun that 
now was tbe time to become Kbdni 
Kbdndn or to fall in battle, and be ac- 
cordingly fought tbe battle mentioned in 

L 


In the year 1585 his brother 

tbe text, and was promoted in consequence 
to tbe rank of Amir of 6,000 ivitb tbe 
predicted title He was next honoured 
with tbe very rare title of V<akll-i-Sul- 
tanat or lord beutenant of tbe empire 
He successively held tbe governments of 
Jaunpur, Multdn, and Smd,and performed 
great services in tbe wars m tbe Deckan 
His daughter was married to Pi ince Ddni- 
ydl Under Sultdn Jehangir be retained 
tbe same mfluence m tbe imperial coun- 
cils, and we find Inm sent vutb Pnnce 
Sbdb Jebdn to Kandabdr He died at 
Delhi about 1626 (See Erskine’s Life 
of Babei , preface, p vu ) — Ed ] 

L 
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Akber moves Mfrz^ Hakini, diod j and, altliougli lie liad no difficulty 
the Indus taking tliG temtoiics held by that prince into Ins 
immediate possession, yet he heard, about the same time, that 
Mirza Soleim^n had been driven out of Badakhslidn by Abdullah, 
the">Kh4n of the Uzbeks; and it was, piobably, appiehension 
of the further progress of that foimidable neighbour which 
chiefly induced him to go in person to C^bul. Abdullah Khan, 
however, was contented with Badakhshan, and as Akber made 
no attempt to recovei that possession of his family, the peace 
remained undistuibed The emperoi was now in the neighboui- 
hood of the noithern mountains, a great poition of which was 
comprised within his dominions, and he was engaged by this 
circumstance in wars of a new descnption, attended ivith greater 
difficulties than any he nad yet encountered 

The first was the conquest of Cashmir That celebiated 
comiuestof kingdom IS an extensive plain, situated in the heart of 
caBhmfr Himd,Iaya mountams, and more than half way up 

their height Placed, by its elevation, above the leach of the 
heat of Hmdostan, and sheltered by the suiTounding mountains 
from the blasts of the higher legions, it enjoys a delicious 
chmate, and exhibits, in the midst of snowy summits, a scene 
of continual verduie, and almost of peipetual spiing. Tiees 
belonging to diffeient climates aie scattered ovei its suiiace, 
while fruits of various kinds and floiveis of innumeiable de- 
scriptions aie pouied forth with spontaneous profusion over 
the hills and plains. The level countiy is wateied by nils, 
which issue from the valleys or fall in cascades down the 
mountams, and collect in difieient places, especially in two lakes, 
whose varied banks and floating gardens are the great boast of 
the valley. 

This terrestrial paradise can only be appioached by difficult 
and dangerous passes The road, though a steep ascent on the 
whole, often rises and descends over rocky ridges , sometimes 
wmds through long and close defiles; and sometimes runs along 
the face of piecipices overhanging deep and rapid livers. The 
higher pait of the mountam, fiom whence the descent into 
Cashmir commences, is at one season further obstructed, and m 
some places rendered impassable, by 'snow 

Cashmir had been ruled by a long succession of Hmdii, and 
sometimes, perhaps, of .^Tartar piinces, from a very remote 
period till the beginning of the fourteenth centniy, when it 
fell mto the hands of a Mahometan adventuier, and was held 
by princes of the same religion till the time of Akbei’s inva- 
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in the west It is bounded on tbe north by the great chain of 
Hindu Cush , on the west by the high range of Soleiman , and , 
on tbe south by a lowei lange, called the hiBs of Kheibei,i 
•winch extends fiom that of Sdleiman to the Indus This ti act 
forms about one-tenth of the pioper countiy of the Afghans 
Its inhabitants aie now called Berduranfs, and aie distinguished 
fiom the other Afghans by some peculiarities of dialect and 

manneis 

Tbe northern part belongs to the Yiisufzeis, who are by much 
the most consideiable of these noith-eastern tribes, and who 
affoid a good specimen of the rest The temtoiy includes 
tbe noithem pait of the plain of Peshawer, and stretches up 
tbe mountams of the snowy ridge of Hindd Cush, embracing 
some valleys of thirty or forty miles in length, and corresponding 
bieadth, fiom each of which other valleys run up on both sides , 
all iivallmg Cashmfr in climate and beauty, and ah. ending m 
naiiow glens, hemmed m by high precipices or lost in woods 
and foiests Such a country is full of intricacy and obstruction 
to an invading army, but affords easy communications to the 
natives, wbo know the passes fiom one valley to another, and / 
who aie used to make their way even when there is no path to | 
assist them The original population was Indian, consisting, 
piobably, of descendants of the ancient Paropamisadse ^ It 
had, at a compaiatively lecent period, been conquered and 
1 educed to a sort of -villanage by ceitam Afghan tribes , and 
they, in their turn, were dispossessed, about a century before) 
this peiiod, by the Yusufzeis, a tube fiom near Candahar, which ] 
had just suffeied a similai expulsion fiom its native seats 
With such possessions, and Avith their numeious vassals, the 
Yusufzeis added the pride of Avealth to the independence natural 
to mountameeis , and their self-unpoitance was increased by 
tlioii demociatic constitution Though each of their clans had 
an hcieditaiy chief, he had no authority in time of peace, except 
to consult the people and to make known their wishes to the 
otbei clans Inteinal affaiis were conducted by the inhabitants 
of each village, causes weie tiied by a soit of juiy, and meet- 
ings for one oi othei purpose weie constantly held m the public 
apaitment of the Aullage, winch seived also as a place of relaxa- 
tion foi the inhabitants, and of enteitaimnent to guests or 
])a'5sing stiangeis The land was equally divided, and equahty 
A\ as maintained by new distiibutions of it from time to time 
Tlie Indian Amssals Avere well tieated, but they had no share 

‘ See p 254 
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m the government, and the conquerors weie not more dis- 
tinguished by their fair complexions than the supeiioiity 
apparent in their demeanour 

‘ The other tubes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills to 
the south had been longer settled there, and had had more 
intei course with the Mahometans of India , but some of those 
in the S61eimani mountains had a stiU moie rugged country and 
less civilized manners than the Yusufzeis The emperor Baber 
had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes under his 
dominion, and partially succeeded with some He failed 
entirely with the Yusufzeis, though he employed the means of 
conciliation as well as destructive imoads into the accessible 
pait of their country 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprung up, many yeais before, among this portion aectofthe 
of the Afghans A person, named Bayazid, had then 
assumed the character of a prophet, had set aside the Koran, 
and taught that nothmg existed except God, who filled all 
^ ^space and was the substance of all forms The Divinity 
'■despised all worship and rejected all mortifications , but he 
exacted implicit obedience to his prophet, who was the most 
perfect manifestation of himself The believers were authorized 
-to seize on the lands and property of infidels, and were promised, 
in time, the dominion of the whole earth Bayazid soon formed 
a numerous sect (which took the name of R6sheniya, or en- 
lightened), and established his authoiity m the hills of S61eiman 
^nd Kheiber, with an influence over the neighbouring tribes 
He was so long successful, that the government was obhged to 
make an exertion to pub him down His own presumption and 
the bhnd confidence of his followers led him to meet the royal 
troops in the plain He was defeated with great slaughter, and 
died soon after of fatigue and vexation ^ His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them m an aik, at the head of their column , 
but they ceased to be formidable beyond their hills till about 
-A.D 1585, when one of the youngest, named Jelala, assumed 
-the command, and exercised it with Such vigour,, that the 
ordinary government of C^bul was found incompetent to resist 
him When Prince Hakim died,^ and Cabul came directly 
under Akber, the government was given to E^ja Man Sing, 
whose talents and connexion with the emperor were supported j 
by the forces which he could draw from his hereditary domimons ! 

^ Dr Leyden’s account of the Edsheniya Sect, Asiatic Researches, vol ii p 363 

< [In AD 1585 —Ed ] 
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Even tliesc advantages did not prove effectual , and one of tlie 
piofessed objects of Akbei’s expedition to the Indus was to settle 
the Afghans With this view he sent successive detachments 
fi oin Ins camp on the east bank of the Indus , and commenced 
Ins opeiations by an attack on the Yhsufzeis, although they 
had long befoie quairelled with the Ilosheniyas, and renounced 
the tenets of the sect 

Tlie chief commandeis in the force detached were Zem Khan, 
DC tn.ct.on tlic empeioi’s fostei-brother, and Baja Bir Bal, his 
?iinl‘unur gieatest peisonal favourite So gieat was the im- 
I'uSfzeis' portance attached to this expedition that Abhl Fazl 
lelates that he himself diew lots with Bir Bal who 
should command one of the divisions, and was much 
sifw mortified at being disappointed in this opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, Ins hi other Feizi accompanied the 
foice ’ The open country was soon overrun and laid waste , 
but on Baja Bir Bal’s advancmg up one of the valleys, he found 
himself, bj’- degrees, mvolved among defiles, where there was no 
outlet, and was at length obliged to give up the enteipiise, and 
letrace Ins steps to the plain Zein Khan showed more peise- 
veience lie made his way thiough many rugged and dangeious 
mountains, and even built a redoubt in a place convenient for 
contiollmg the neighbouihood , but his tioops were by this 
time so much exhausted by fatigue, and so much harassed by 
tlie incieasmg numbeis and audacity of theii enemies, that he 
was compelled to form a junction with Bii Bal , and both com- 
bined would have been unable to puisue them operations if they 
had not received furthei reinforcements from Akber 

They now resumed then plan of invasion Bir Bal was on 
bad terms with Zem Khan, and it was contiaiy to the strongest 
lemoiistiances of the latter that they determined to risk then 
wl) ole force in adespeiate attack on the Afghans The resolu- 
tion taken, they advanced into the mountains They soon came 
to a strong pass, which Bh Bal succeeded m ascendmg, but 
on 1 caching the top, aftei a day of fatigue, he was set on by 
the Afghans, with such effect, that his men dispersed, and made 
then way, as they best could, to the plam Zem Khan, who had 
iciinyned at the foot of the pass, was attacked at the same time, 
and defended himself ivith difficulty, duimg the night and part 
of the next day, when both chiefs were at last enabled to come 
to a halt, and to collect then scattered forces Zem Khan 
lecomiiiendcd that thej" should endeavour to capitulate with the 

^ Akbcnidintb 
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enemy ; but Btr Bal could not be pievailed on to accede to any 
of Ins suggestions , and, having received mfoimation that the 
Afghans mtended to complete the rum of the army by a night 
attack, he maiched off his tioops without consulting Zem Khan, 
and endeavouied to make his way thiough a defile, which would 
have affoided him the means of retreating to the open countij’’ 
The intelligence was probably given foi the purpose of diawmg 
him into an ambuscade, for he had no sooner reached the gorge 
at the head of the pass than he was assailed on all sides by the 
Afghd,ns, who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and 
arrows, and, rushing down the sides of the hills, fell, swoid in 
hand, on his astonished soldiers All attempts to preserve order 
on his part were vain , men, horses, and elephants were huddled 
together in their flight down the defile, and Bir Bal himself, 
Avith several other chiefs of note, was slain in the rout and 
slaughter which ensued Nor was Zem Khan more fortunate m 
his position on the plain for, although during the day he kept 
up an orderly retreat, amidst swarms of archers, matchlock- 
men, and slmgeis, yet, after a short respite which he was 
allowed m the evening, the alarm of “ The Afghans ' ” was again 
raised, and his troops fled in disorder, during the darkness of the 
night, losing many men killed, and more prisoners, while he him- 
self escaped on foot, and made his way with difficulty to Attok ® 

The news of this disaster spread alarm m the emperor’s camp 
One of his sons. Prince Mordd, under the guidance of Baja 
T6dai Mai, was ordered out with a force to check the approach 
of the Afghans After the first apprehension had subsided, the 
pnnce was recalled, and the force left under the command of 
T6dar Mai and Baja Man Srng 

Akber refused to see Zern Khan, and was long mconsolable 
for the death of Bir Bal As the raja’s body was never found, 
a report gained cmiency that he was still alive among the 
piisoners and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
long time afterwards, an impostor appeared rn hrs name , and 
as tins second Bir Bal died befoie he reached the court, Akber 


ao-arn wore moummg as for his friend Bir Bal’s favour was 


® Akbemdmeh Muntakhab ut Tawd- 
rikb Ubdfi Khdii Abul Fazl must have 
been mmutely informed of the real his- 
tory of this transaction , but his anxiety 
to soften the disgrace of Akber’s arms, 
and to refram from anything that may 
reflect on Bfr Bal, was so great, that his 
account is confused and contradictory, 
and I have been obliged to supply his 
deficiencies from the “ Muntakhab ut Ta- 
wdrfkb ” As a proof of the defects I have 


ascribed to him, I may mention that, 
although he gives a fidl and even elo- 
quent description of the total destruction 
of the army, he concludes by statmg the 
loss at 500 men TChdfi Khdn, with equal 
inaccuracy, asserts that of 40,000 or 50,000 
horse and foot, not a single pei son escaped 
ahve The defeat seems to have taken 
place m the mountains of Swdt, and the 
names given to the passes are Karah, or 
Karah-Korah, and BilancLzei 
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owing to Ills companionable quabties, no less than to Ins solid 
merit He was a man of veiy lively conveisation, and many of 
his Witty sayings aie still current in India ^ 

The Yusufzeis made no attempt to puisue their advantages 
T 6 dar Mai and M^n Sing took up and fortified positions in 
different parts of the country, and pi evented the Yfisufzeis from 
cultivatmg their poition of the jilain By these means, ac- 
coiding to Abtil Fazl, they were reduced to unquahfied submis- 
sion, and, in leality, some temporary agieement oi tacit 
understanding was brought about, so as to leave Md,n Sing at 
liberty to act agamst the Rdshenfyas, under Jeld.la, in the 
southern and western hills 

Accordingly, in the course of the same summer, he maiched 
A D 1586, against them , and, after being exposed to considerable 
hazard, he succeeded in gainmg a partial success The 
Bdsheniyas, however, stood then ground, and the ascendancy of 
4D 1587 government was not restored till the next year, 

AH 995 when a combined attack was made by Man Sing, fi.om 
Cabul, and a force detached by Akber, to cross the Indus to 
the south of the salt range, and come m on the enemy from 
then rear Jelala was at that time completely defeated, he, 
however, almost immediately renewed his operations, 
AD^^i 58 r -virhich were kept up for many years, and were some- 
AD 1600 times aided by contests between the government and 
the Yfisufzeis, which produced no permanent results During 
this time, it was the policy of the Moguls to prevent the culti- 
vation of the fertile plains and valleys , so that Jelala was often 
compelled, by want of supphes, to leave the strong countries 
he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles on more 
equal ground He was several times obliged to fly to the moun- 
tains of the Cafirs, and once to the court of Abdullah, the 
Kh 4 n of the Uzbeks still he always returned and renewed his 
attacks, and in ad 1600 , he was in sufficient strength to ob- 
tam possession of the city of Ghazni , 

This was the last of JeMla’s expldits He was soon driven 
out of the city , and, bemg repulsed and wounded in an attempt 
which he afterwards made to recover it, he was pursued on his 
letieat and was overtaken and killed before he could make his 
way to a place of safety 

The rehgious war was continued by his successors, during the 
two next reigns (of Jehangir and Shah Jehan), and when, at 

bcar<Unb?—E“]*^^ Muntakbab iit Tawdnkh [He was a Brahman of the Bhdt or 
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last, the enthusiasm of the Il6shemyas wore out, the free spmt 
of the Afghans, which had owed nothing to its success, survived 
its extinction the noith-eastern tribes were never moie foi- 
midable than m the reign of Aurangzib, and the Ydsufzeis 
have lesisted repeated attacks from the Mogul emperois, imperfect 
and aftei wards fiom the kings of Persia and Cabul,'^f*J,®““^of 
and letain their turbulent independence undiminished 
to the present day ® 

The natuie of the war with Jelala had not, latterly, been such 
as to pievent Akber’s employmg his troops m the adjoining 
countiies It was some yeais before the death of that leader, 
that he made the impoitant acquisitions of Smd and Candahar 

The piovince of Smd had passed from the Arghhns ® mto 
anothei family of mihtary adventurers, and Akber took advantage 
of some dissensions which afterwards took place among concitiest 
these new usuipers, to endeavour to recover that old 
possession of the kings of Delhi He sent an army from Labor, 
wheie he was himself at the time, to enter Smd from j, 
the north, and lay siege to the fort of Sehwan, the key ' 
to Lowei Smd, and a place of gieat importance to the secuiity 
of the whole province 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 
Smd, who diew near with his army, and mtrenched himself m 
such a position that Akber’s general could neither attack him 
nor cany on the siege while he was so near 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the emperor 
himself He sent another detachment to enter Smd by the way 
of Ameic6t, and, by thus disti acting the attention of the chief, 
depiived him of the advantages of his position, and, before long, 
reduced him to give up the province He received very favour- 
able teims, and was appomted by Akber, according to ^ isqa, 
that monarch’s practice, to a high rank among the ^ ^ 
nobles of the empire 


® Abul Fazl’s account of these wars is a 
curious specimen of lus adulation and his 
inconsistency ImTnediately after Bir Bal’s 
calamity (that is, m the first year of the 
war), he says “ The highlands were soon 
cleared of the rubbish of rebellion Many 
were lolled, and a large number took re- 
fuge in I'rdn and Turan (Persia and Tar- 
tai-y) , and thus the countries of Bdjaur, 
Swdd, and Tirah, which are rarely to be 
equalled m the world for their climate and 
fertility, and the plenty of them frmts, 
were cleansed of these wicked wretches ” 
Yet this alleged conclusion of the war 
does not prevent Abfil Fazl’s relatmg the 


various events which took place during the 
course of it m the remaining fifteen yeirs 
that are included in his history He even 
accounts for Akber’s fourteen years’ stay 
m the Pan3db, by “his bemg at one 
time engaged m suppressmg the Tdjiks 
(Rdshenlyas), and at another m reducing 
ttie inhabitants of the northern hills ” 
(^Ohalmers’ MS Translations of the 
Ahbemdmeh ) 

® See p 429, and Appendiv, Smd 
[He was made a commander of 5,000 
and appomted to the government of Tatta 
{Morley's Catalogue, p 74 ) — ^Ed ] 
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It IS mentioned in tlie “ Akbemdmeli ” that the chief of Smd 
employed Portuguese soldieis in this wai, and had also 200 
natives dressed as Europeans These weie, therefoie, the hist 
Sepoys in India 

The same chief is said to have had a fort defended hj^ an 
At ah gaiiison the fiist instance in ■which I have ohseived any 
mention of that desciiption of meicenaiies, aftei wards so much 
esteemed 

After the treacheious seizure of Candahar hy Humdyun, the 
Eewvwj of king of Peisia made several attempts to lecovei pos- 
C'lndaiKr^ sossion He had no success until the beginning of 
Akbei’s leign, when the divided state of the monaichy enabled 
him to effect his pm pose Similai disoideis m the early 
pait of the leign of Shah Abbas gave a corresponding advan- 
tage to Akbei The Persian chiefs fell out among themselves , 
one of them fled to India, and all parties ultimately turned 
then eyes to the same quarter, so that, at length, both the 
AD 1594 town and tenatory fell, without a blow, into the hands 
A.H 1003 Mogul pimce 

These proceedings led to no quarrel with Persia Shdh Abbas 
was fully employed at home, and being desuous of Akbei’s as- 
sistance agamst the Uzbel^, he soon after renewed the fnendly 
intercourse which had long been suspended between the couits, 
and patiently waited his opportunity of recovering Candahai , 
which did not present itself till after the death of Akbei. 

The acquisition of Candahar placed Akbei m complete pos- 
session of his hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus (the wai 
comijiete with tlie uoith-eastem Afghans being now confined to 
iHmdostan. the mouDtams) , and neaily at the same time he had 
(Completed the conquest of Hindostan Proper Smd had fallen 
\ ^ke last attempt at rebelhon in Cashmir was quashed 

about the same time , the reduction of Bengal was completed 
by the submission of Onssa, and all disturbances m Guzeiat 
teimiinated by the death of Mozaffer in 1593 , so that the whole 
of Hindostan to the Herbadda was more under Akbei’s autho- 
rity than it had been under any former king The rana of 
Oudipui, mdeed, contmued unsubdued, but the othei Kajpdt 
chiefs weie changed from jealous tnbutaiies to active and 
attached adherents 

> The next object for Akber was to extend his dominions over 
Expedition to the Deckan As early as AD 1586, he had taken up 
theDeckan. Buihau, a brothei of Murteza Nizam 

Shah, the fourth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed to admin- 
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ister the government on the giound of the mental deiange- 
ment of its actual possessor An expedition sent by Akbei fiom 
Alahva to suppoit this claim had failed, and Burhan remained 
foi some yeais under Akbei’s piotection At a later peiiod 
(ad 1592), aftei his brothei’s death, Bullion acquired posses- 
^Rion of his heieditaiy kingdom without any aid fiom Akber, 
but he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in wai 
with his neighboui the king of Blj5.p-(ir All these distractions 
weie increased on tlie death of Bui ban That event happened 
aftei a shoit leign, and in ad 1595 theie were no less than 
four parties m the field, each supporting a separate claimant 
The chief of the party that was in possession of the capital had 
lecouise to tlie aid of the Moguls, and at his invitation, Prince 
Moiad enteied the Deckan from Guzerat, and Miiza KhAn, the 
Khdni Kh5,n5,n, fiom M5/lwa, the two armies foiming a junction 
within a short distance of Ahmednag'ar But, m the meantime, 
the chief by whom they were called in had been obbged a d 1505 , ; 
to leave the capital, and it was now in the hands of j 

Chind Sultdna, 01 Ch5.nd Bibl, one of the most dis- 
tinguished women that have ever appeared in India ch^d^ui.\ 
This pimcess was acting as legent for her infant tana . 
nephew, Bahadur Niz£m Sh5,h, and she no sooner was aware of 
the approach of the Moguls than she applied herself to con- 
ciliate the king of Bljdpiir, hei relation, and at the same time to 
reconcile the heads of the othei internal parties, that all might, 
foi a time at least, umte to resist the power whose ambition 
thieatened equal danger to them all So successful was her 
appeal, that one of the clnefs, Hehang, an Abyssinian, imme- 
diately set out to jom her, and cut his way into Ahmednagar 
while the Moguls weie m the act of investing the place the 
other two hkewise laid aside their private animosities, and jomed 
the army of Bij5,piir, then maichmg against the Mo- ue^rfence 
guls These piepaiations increased the eagerness ofnagar 
Pimce Morad He pressed on the siege, and had aheady run 
two mmes under the woiks, when they were discovered and 
lender ed useless by the counter mmes of the besieged, Chand 
Bib! herself superintending the workmen, and exposing heiself 
to the same dangers as the rest The third mine was filed 
before the means taken to lendei it mefiectual were completed 
the counterminers were blown up, a wide breach was made in 
the wall, and such a sudden terror was struck among those who 
defended rt, that they were on the point of deserting their posts 
and leaving the road open to the storming paity which was 
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advancing But they Avere soon recalled by Cli^nd Blbi, who flew 
to the bleach in fall aimour, with a veil ovei hei face and a 
naked swoid in hei hand, and having thus checked the first 
assault of the Moguls, she continued her exertions till eveiy 
powei within the place was called foifch against them* match- 
lock-balls and airows pouied on them from ‘the woiks , guns 
weie bi ought to bear upon the bieach , rockets, gunpoAvder, and 
othei combustibles were thiown among the crowd m the ditch , 
and the gairison in front opposed so steady a lesistance, that, 
after an obstinate and bloody contest, which lasted till evening, 
the Moguls Avere obhged to draw off then tioops and postpone 
the reneAval of the assault till the next day But the gaiiison 
and inhabitants had been laised to enthusiasm by the example 
of the regent, and, as her activity and eneigy Aveie not 
slackened during the night, the Moguls found, Avhen the day 
dawned, that the breach had been built up to such a height as 
to lendei it impossible to mount it Avithout ncAv mines Mean- 
AA^hile the confedeiates drew near , and though the ^loguls Aveie 
still supeiioi m the field, they Aveie unwilling to risk all on the 
chance of a battle Chd.nd Bibi, on the othei hand, Avas Avell 
awaie of the piecaiious duration of a combination like the 
Peace picseut, and both paitics weie well satisfied to come 
AH 1004 , to texms, the king of Ahmednagar sunendenng to the 
A 0 ^ 1596 , emperoi his claim on Ber^i, of which he had lecently 

about , , T, 

Pebmaiy made a conquest 

' The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
War renewed bioke out m Ahmednagar One Mohammed Khan, 
to whole whom Chand Bibi had appomted peshwa,^ or prime 
Deckan minister, plotted against hei authority, and finally ap- 
phed for aid to Piince Moidd' The prince Avas already engaged 
in a dispute with the Deckan princes about the boundaries of 
Beiar , both parties had once more recourse to hostilities, and 
before the expiration of a year from the peace they agam met 
each other in the field m greater force than before n/ 

The king of Khand^sh, who acknowledged himself Akber’s 
subject, appeared on his side on this occasion, while the king of 


Chdnd Bibi is tbe favounte heroine 
of the Deckan, and is the subject of many 
fabulous stones Even Khdfi Kbdn men- 
tions her havmg fired silver balls mto the 
Mogul camp , and the common tradition 
at Ahmednagar is, that when her shot 
was expended, she loaded her guns suc- 
cessively with copper, ivith silver, and ivith 
gold com, and that it was not tiU she had 


begun to fire away jewels, that she con- 
sented to make peace 

The title of p^shud (? e leader) had 
been used under the Babmani sovereigns 
It has since become famous as that under 
which the Bramm ministers of the rdja 
of Sdtdra so long goi emed the Maratta 
empire 
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Golcdnda had no-w joined Ins forces to those of Bijapiii and 
Ahmednagar The battle took place on the liver God^veri 
though maintained with gieat fury for two days, its ad me, 
result was indecisive The Moguls claimed the victory, Jan 1597’ 
but made no attempt to^ advance , and their ill-success, togethei 
With the disagieement between Prince Moiad and the Khani 
TGi^nan, induced Akber to recall them both Abiil Fazl (the 
authoi), who was his prime minister, and had been lately in 
tempoiaiy disgiace, was sent to lemove the prmce, and, if neces- 
saiy, to take the command of the aimy His repie- Akber goes 

■‘■in peroon to 

sentations convinced Akber that his own presence was tbeUeokan 
requiied . he therefore left the Panj^b towards the end of 1598, 
(after a residence of fourteen years m the countries near the 
Indus) , and before the middle of 1599 he arrived on the river 
Neibadda The strong fortress of Doulatabad had been taken 
before he appeared , several other hill forts fell about the same 
time, and as soon as the royal army reached Bnih^npui, on 
the Tapti,a force was sent forward under his son. Prince D5.niy£l, 
and the Khdni Hh£n4n, to lay siege to Ahmednagar Chdnd 
Bibfs government was now m a more disturbed state than ever 
Neliang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in Ahmed- y 
nagai at the beginning of the foimei siege, was now besieging 
her He drew off on the approach of the Moguls , but the m- 
testine disturbances still rendered a defence hopeless , and Chand 
Bib! was negotiating a peace Avith the Moguls, when the 
soldieiy, mstigated by her factious opponents, burst tina 
into the female apartments and put her to death. Then treason 
brought its own reward m a few days the breach was practi- 
cable , the storm took place , the Moguls gave no quarter to the 
fighting men , and the young king, who fell into their hands, 
was sent prisoner to the hill fort of Gwahor But the Taking of ' 
fall of the capital did not produce the submission of the gai“^ 
kingdom ^Another pageant king was set up, and the a.d igoo, \ 
dynasty wa^ not finally extmguished tdl the reign of f’^ioool^ 
Sh5,h Jelmn, in AD 1637 

Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had taken 
place between Akbei and his vassal, the former kmg of conquest of 1 
Kh^nddsh, which induced the empeior to annex that 
country to his immediate dominions The military 
operations which ensued occupied Akber for nearly a Hmciostan 
year, and it was not till some months after the storm of Ahmed- 
nagai that the reduction of the province was completed by the 
fall of Asiighar, when Akber appomted Piince Daniyal viceroy of 
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KMM&h and Bafc w.th the Khto tmind m 

, , and mai ched, himself, to Agra, leaving the command in 

?dT«oi, the Deokan and the pioseoutoon of the conquest of 

A H 1009 Ahmednagar to Abul Fazl ^ 

Before Ins departuie Akber had leceived embassies and pi e- 
^ . sents fnim the kings of Bije^pdr and Golcdnda, and had , 
mamed his son D^niy^l to the daughtei of the fonnei 
p,n,ce^^ Akbei’s retmn to Hmdostan ^vas rendered 
necessary by the refractory conduct of his eldest son, Selim 
The prince, who was now turned of thirty, does not appeal to 
have been deficient in natural abilities , but his temper had been 
exasperated, and his undei standing impaired, by the exce^^sive 
use of wine and opium"® He had always looked on Abul Tazl 
as his mortal enemy, and the temporary disgrace of tliat 
minister, and his subsequent removal to the Deckan, weie con- 
cessions marie by Alcbei to the complaints and jealousy of his 
son On his own departuie for the Deckan, Akbei declared Selim 
his successor, appointed him viceioy of Ajmii, and committed to 
him the conduct of the wai with the idna of Oudipdi, sending 
Baja Mdn Sing to assist him mth his aims and counsels After 
much loss of time Selim set forth on this duty, and had made 
some piogiess in the fulfilment of it, when intelligence arnved 
of the revolt under Osmd.n in Bengal, of which piovince Man 
Sing was the viceroy He immediately set off for his govern- 
ment, and SeKm, now free fiom all contiol, and seeing the em- 
peror’s whole force employed in other quartern, Avas tempted to 
seize on the provmces of Hmdostan foi himself He marched 
A D 1600 , fo Agra , and, as the govemoi of that city contnved to 
qbout Nov , elude his demands for its suiiendei, he pioceeded to 
shAbto ' Allahabad, and took possession of the smiounding 
countries of Oudh and Beh^r He at the same time seized on 
the local treasm^e, amounting to thirty lacs of aupees (£300,000), 
and assumed the title of king 


Tlie account of the operations m the 
Deckan is from the “ Akherndmeh,” and 
Fenshta, especially his Histouj of Ah- 
mednagar, Tol m 

*■* Afterwards the Emperor Jehanglr 
His own account is, thatm his youth 
he used to drmk at least twenty cups of 
■wme a day, each cup containing half a sir 
(six ounces, i c nearly half a pint) , and 
that if he was a smgle hour without his 
beverage, his hands began to shake, and 
he was unable to sit at rest After he 
came to the throne, he says, he drank 
only five cups e little more than a 


quart), and only took it after nightfall 
It does not appear how long he adhered 
to this sohnety {Pueds Jdiangii , 6, 
7 ) Drinking seems to hai e been the 
vice of the age among the Mahometan 
kings and great men Bilber and Huma- 
ydn both drank hard the pnnees of 
Tfiik dynasties seem all to hai e had the 
same piopensity , and even the Sdfis of 
Persia, so lately elevated by the sanctity 
of their family, not only clranlc to excess 
in pnvate, but made their piles of cups 
and flagons of gold and jeiv els compose a 
great part of the splendour of their court 
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However much. Akber may have been afflicted by this con- 
' duct, he determined not to diive his son to extiemities He 
wiote a temperate letter, warning him of the consecLuences of 
his conduct, and assurmg him of bis own nndimimshed affec- 
tion, if he would in time return to the path of his duty As 
these remonstrances were soon followed by Akber’s return to 
Agia, Selim rephed in the most submissive terms, and actually 
marched as far as Et^yah with the professed mtention of waiting 
on his father Whether he in reality mtended his appioach to 
be hostile, or entertamed appiehensions for his own safety, he 
spared no efforts to raise troops, and had assembled such 
a body that Akber sent to desire him to advance slightly at- 
tended, or else to letum to Allahabad Selim chose the latter 
course. 

It IS not improbable that this letreat was procured by negotia- 
tion , for it 'was soon followed by a grant of Bengal and Oiissa 
^y Akber to his son, and by renewed professions of fidehty 
and devotion on the part of the latter Duimg this of 
deceitful calm, the pnnce had an opportunity, which 
he did not let shp, of revengmg his own supposed mjuries, 
while he mflicted the severest blow on the feehngs of his 
father 

Abiil Fazl had at this time been recalled from the'Deckan, and 
was advancmg with a small escort towards Gw£li 6 r, when he 
fell into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsmg Deo, raja of 
O'rcha in Bunddlcand, at the instigation of Prince Selim, and 
although he defended himself with great gallantry, he was cut 
off with most of his attendants, and his head sent to the prince 
Akber was deeply affected by the intelligence of this 1602, 
event He shed abundance of tears, and passed two 
days and mghts without food or sleep He immediately sent 
a force agamst N arsing De 6 , with oideis to seize his family^ 
lavage his country, and exeicise such seventies as on other 
occasions he never permitted He does not seem to have known 
of his son’s shaie m the crime so far from mteiTuptmg his 
liitei course with him, he sent Selima Sultana, one of his wives, 
who had adopted Selim after Ins own mother’s death, to endea- 

/ 1 ® SeKm, in lus Memoirs, wntten after father {Pi ice’ s Memoii s of Jehangtr, -p 

I he was emperor, acknowledges the mui- 33) One of his first acts after his acces- 
ider, and defends it on the ground that sion was to promote the murderer, K’aming 
Ahul Fazl had persuaded Akber to re- De<5 (i\ho had escaped the unrelenting 
nounce the Koifn, and to deny the divme pursmt of Akber), to a high station, and 
' mission of Mahomet On the same giound he always continued to treat bim with fa- 
he justifies hia oivn rebellion against his vour and confidence 
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vour to soothe his mind and bring about an entiie leconcilia- 
tion 

This embassy "was attended ■with the desiied effect Selim 
Eccoiiciiia- soon after lepaired to couit and made his subnn‘='^ion. 
tuth*&eHm kber received him with his usual kindness, and con- 
feiied on him the privilege of using the loyal oinainrnts 
AD1C03, Selim was soon aftei again despatched viih a foiec 
AH 1012 against the iiina of Oudipdr, but he pi oti acted his 
misconduct maicli on vanous pictences, and showed so little dis- 
ofsoiim position to involve himself in a pennaneni contest of 
that nature, that Akbei, desirous to avoid a rupture at all costs, 
sent him leave to return to his almost independent icsidcnce of 
AllahdbM Here he gave himself up moie than cvei to de- 
bauchery 

He had always maintained a peculiai dislike foi Ins eldest 
son, Piince Khusiou, whose own levity and violence seem to 
have given him reason for his displeasure Some cncuinstance 
111 then disputes at this time so affected Khusi oil's mothei (the 
sister of Raja Mdn Sing) that she swalloved poison, and thus 
added a fiesh sting to the ahead}’- inflamed mind of hei husband 
Selim’s iiascibility now became so gieat that his attendants wcic 
afiaid to appioach him, and he was guilty of ciucltics which had 
been so long disused that they excited hoiioi among all vho 
heaid of them, and which were peculiai ly lepugnant to the 
humane natuie of Akbei 

The empeior was much peiplexed as to the coui-sc to puisne, 
and determined to tiy the effect of a personal inteiview with Ins 
son He theiefoie set off foi Allahdbad, and had advanced one 
01 two marches, when he heard of the alaiming illness of his own 
mothei, and returned just m time to receive hei last bieath 

On healing of this journey, and the cause of its suspension, 
Selim, peihaps animated by some sense of duty oi natuinl affec- 
tion, oi perhaps conceivmg that his interests would be best served 
by his presence at court, deteimmed to repair to Agia, and to 
submit in good earnest to his father 

On leaching Agia he was kindly leceived, but was foi a shoit 
time placed under lestiaint, and either to lessen the 
disgrace of his confinement, or to prevent his indulf^inn- 
released in liis usuai cxccsses, lie was put under the caie of 
a physician Before long he was lestoied to fieedom and to 

On one occasion Selim ordered an of- man who could notsee a dead beast cd 
fender to be flayed alive, and Akber could avithout pam could be guilty of such 
not conceal his disgust when he heaid of cruelty to a hiiman being ^ 
it, but said he w ondered how the son of a ° 
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favour Still the violence of his temper does not appeal to 
have abated , and his jealousy of his son, Khusrou, led to such 
a disorderly scene at an elephant fiffht in Ahhei’s pre- Hisquirreis 
sence, that he "was in immment danger ot again incur- 8on,Kiiusrou. 
ring the public displeasure of the emperor Khusrou took 
up the quarrel with as much vehemence as his father, and 
did all he could to exaspeiate Akher agamst him It is even 
probable that Khusrou had, long ere this, entertamed views of 
supplan^g his father in the succession, and Sebm, m his 
Memoifs, appears to have been convinced that Akber at one 
tune had seiious thoughts of such a supersession,^^ but the 
leal favourite with Akber, as well as with Selim himself, was 
Khurram,^® the third and youngest son of the latter, and then 
preference of that pnnce was among the prmcipal causes of 
the discontent of his elder brother 

Akber had, some years before, lost his second son, Morad 
he now received accounts of the death of his third Death of 
son, D^niy^Ll, who fell a victim to intemperance in the 
thirtieth year of his age His health havmg already 
leceived a severe shock from his excess, he was obliged to 
pledge his word to his father to leave off the use of wme, and 
was so surrounded by people of the emperor’s, that he was 
unable to gratify his propensity, whicK had become irresistible 
Hi a resource was to have liquor secretly conveyed to him m the 
barrel of a fowhng-piece , and having thus again free access to 
indulgence, he soon brought his life to a close This calamity 
was felt by Akber in the degree that was to be expected from 
■^e strength of his attachments, and it is probable that his 
domestic afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began 
to prey upon his spirits and undermine his health 

He appears to have been for some time ill,^° when, in the 
middle of September 1605, his complamt came on sicknessof 
With additional violence, accompanied by total loss of 
appetite, and it became apparent, before long, that there were 
httle hopes of his recovery For the last ten days he was con- 
fined to his bed , and although he appears to have retained his 
faculties to the last, he was no longer capable of taking part in 
Ki^siness From this time aU eyes weie directed to intn^ues re- 
the succession, and the court became an arena foi the succession 
struggles of the contending parties Selim was the acknow- 
ledged heir, and the only remaining son of the emperor , but 


Price’s Memoirs of Jehdnglr, p 33 
Afterwards Shdh Jehdn 


Price’s Memoirs of JeJidngh, p 70 
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Ms lebellion bad weakened Ins reputation, and he was now m 
a sort of disgrace, removed from his tioops, and from all those 
over whom he was accustomed ro exercise autlioiity n t e 
UBsuccessfni othei hand, R^ja Mdn Sing was mateinal uncle to 
combination Hlinsrou who was, moreover, married to the daughter 
Selim Qf the Khan i Azim, the first of Akbei s 

generals, and those great personages, foieseemg an increase to 
then Own powei m the succession of their young relation, took 
immediate measures for securing the palace which forms also 
the citadel of Agia, and made all dispositions for placing 
Kliusrou on the thione Selim was now justly alaimed for his 
personal safety, and foihore visiting the palace on pietence of 
illness His son, Prince Khun'am, though only a hoy, disie- 
garded both his father’s injunctions and his own danger, and 
declared that he would never quit his grandfather while he 
contmued to hve ^kbei was distressed by his son’s absence, 
of which he surmised the cause He repeatedly expressed his 
anxiety to see him, and agam pronounced him the lawful suc- 
cessor to the kingdom, while he expressed his desue that 
Khusrou should be provided foi by a giant of the piovince of 
Bengal These declarations, together with the exertions of 
some of the most lespectable nobles, who still adhered to Sehm, 
had a great effect in drawing off the inferior chiefs who had 
attached themselves to the opposite party , and Aziz soon per- 
ceived that he was hkely to be desei ted if he persevered, and 
took the prudent course of opening a private negotiation with 
Selim Man Smg, whose influence depended on the loyalty of 
Ins followeis to himself and not to the emperor, was not ex- 
posed to the same danger, but finding himself left alone, and 
havmg received flatter mg overtures from Selim, he also at 
length promised his support to the heir appaient, who now 
repaired to the palace, and was afiectionately received by the 
dying monarch The last moments of j^kber are only 
D ib 05 , recorded by his successor He says that, at this 

iOct 13 interview, Akbei desired him to bimg all his omrahs 

into the chamber where he was lying , ‘"for,” said he, "‘I cannot 
bear that any misunderstanding should subsist between you and 
those who have, for so many yeais, shared in my toils and been 
the companions of my glory” When they were assembled he 
delivered a suitable addi’ess to them, and, 'after wistfully le- 
gal ding them all round, he desired them to foigive any offences 
of which he might have been guilty towards any of them 
iSehm now thiew himself at his feet, and burst into a passion 
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of teais, but Alcber pointed to his favouiite scymitar, and 
made signs to his son to bind it on in his presence He seems 
'^afteiwaids to have recovered from this exhaustion he ad- 
dressed himself to Selim, and earnestly conjured him to look to 
the comfort of the ladies of his family, and not to forget or 
forsake his old friends and dependents After this he permitted 
one of the chief mullahs, who was a personal fi rend of Selim’s, 
to be brought to him, and in his piesence he repeated the 
Mahometan confession of faith,* and died in all the forms of a 
g^d Mussulman 

K(Akbei IS described as a strongly built and handsome man, 
with an agreeable expression of countenance, and very 
captivatmg manners He was endowed with great 
personal strength and activity) Tn his youth he indulged in 
wine and good living, but early became sober and abstemious, 
refraining from animal food on particular days, making alto- 
gether neaily a fourth part of the year He was always satisfied 
with very little sleep, and fiequently/ spent whole nights in those 
philosophical discussions of which he was so fond Although 
so constantly engaged in wais, and although he made greatei 
improvements in civil government than any other king of India , 
yet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by his talents 
for the despatch of business, he always enjoyed abundant leisure 
for study and amusement He was fond of witnessing fights of 
animals, and all exercises of strength and skill, but his greatest 
pleasure was in hnntmg,'| especially m cases hke the destraction 
of tigers, or the capture of herds of wild elephants, which gave 
a scope to his enjoyment of adventure and exeition He some- 
times also underwent fatigue for the mere pleasure of the exer- 
cise, as when he rode from Ajmir to Agia (220 miles) in two 
successive days, and in many similar journeys on horseback, 
besides walks on foot of thirty or forty miles in a day His 


* [Mr Bloclimann shows (Ayin-i A 
trinsl 1 p 212) that the account of 
Akber’s letum to Muhammadanism is 
very doubtful — Ed ] 

Akher was buned near Agra His 
tomb IS thus described by Bishop Heber 
The cential building “is a sort of solid 
pyramid, surrounded externally ivith clois- 
ters, gallenes, and domes, dimunshing 
gradually on ascending it, tiU it ends in 
a square platform of white marble sur- 
rounded by the most elaborate lattice- 
work of the same material, in the centre 
of which IS a ^mall altar tomb, also of 
white marble, carved with a delicacy and 
beauty which do full 3 ustice to the mate- 


rial, and to the graceful forms of the 
Arabic characters which form its chief 
ornament ” {Bishop Hehci ’s iVcw i atl^e, 
vol 1 p 587 ) This immense pile served 
as quarters to an European regiment of 
dragoons for a year or two after the first 
conquest of that territory by the British 
•“ Price’s Mcmoii s of Jehangh , p 45 
Thefollowmgis the account given of him 
by the Portuguese Jesuits who went to 
visit him fiom Goa He was about “ fifty 
years old, white like an European, and 
of sagacious mtellect He received them 
with singular affability,” etc [Mm i ay's 
Biscovenea tn Asia, vol up 89 ) 
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liistoiy is filled Avlfcli instances of romantic courage, and lie 
seems to have been stimulated by a sort of instinctive love of 
danger as often as by any rational motive (Yet be showed no 
fondness foi war . be was always leady to take tbe field and to 
remain tbeie, exerting all bis talents and energy, wlnle bis 
presence was req^uiiedjbut wben tbe fate of a war was once 
decided, be letumed to tbe geneial government of bis empire, 
and left it to bis beutenants to carry on tbe remaining mditaiy 
opeiations These were, in some cases, veiy long protracted , 
but bis conquests, wben concluded, weie complete , and no part 
of India, except that neai tbe capital, can be said to have been 
I thoroughly subdued until bis time He was not free fiom am- 
bition , but as tbe countries be invaded bad been formerly subject 
to Helbi, be would have incuried more blame than praise among 
his contemporaiies if be bad forborne from attemptmg to recover 
I them 


CHAPTER III 

INTERNAL POLICY 



/ But it IS to his mternal pobcy that Akbei owes bis place in that 
‘ His internal bigbcst oidei of priuccs, wbosc rcigns have been a 
"'gT^^and^' blessmg to mankmd ,i and that policy shows itself m 
different shapes, as^ it affects religion or civil govern- 
ment ' .Akber’s tolerant spirit was displayed early m bis leign, 
TTir general and appears to have been entirely independent of any 
doubts on tbe divme origin of tbe Mahometan faith, 
tiahty however to bsten, without prejudice, to the 

doctrmes of other rebgions, and mvolved him m enmity with 
the bigoted members of bis own ' and must thus have contribu- 
ted to shake fiis early bebef, and to dispose him to question tbe 
infalbble authority of tbe Koran Tbe political advantages of 
a new religion, which should take in all classes of bis subjects, 
could not fail, moreover, to occur to him In tbe first part of 

assiduous in visitmg sacred places, 
opinions and m attendance on holy men even m tbe twenty- 
first year of bis leign, be spoke seriously of performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca , and it was not till tbe twenty-fourth yeai 

(ad 15/9) that be made open profession of bis latitudmarian 
opimons 
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It IS not impossible that some even of the holy peisons "whom 
he visited may have held the free notions common with particu- 
lar sects of Mahometan ascetics, but the blame of corrupting 
Akbei’s orthodoxy is thrown by all Mussulman writeis reizi 
on Fei^ and^lns bi other ^bdbJFazl These eminent persons 
were the sons of a learned man named Mob^nk, who was 
piobably a native of Nagdr, and who, at one time, taught a 
college or school of law and divimty at Agra He was at first 
a Sunni, but turned Shia, and afberwaids took to leading the 
philosophical woiks of the ancients, and became a free-thmker, 
or, accoidmg to his enemies, an atheist So great a persecution 
was raised against him on this account, that he was constrained 
to give up his school, and fly with his family from Agra His 
sons confoimed, in all respects, to the Mahometan rehgion, 
though it is probable that they never were deeply imbued with 
attachment to the sect J 

^^Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a dih- 
gent study of Hindfi literature and science’- It does Histransia- 
not appear whether his attention was dnected to these 
researches by Akber, oi whether he undertook them 
of his own accord It was, however, by the aid and under the 
direction of the emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry 
into every branch of the knowledge of the Bramms Besides 
Sanscrit works m poetry^ and philosophy, he made a version of 
the “ Bija Ganita ” and “ Lilavati ” of Bhascara Ach^rya, the best 
Hindti books on algebra and arithmetic' 

^ He likewise supermtended translations made from the Sanscrit 
by other learned men, includmg one, at least, of the Hesupeim- 
V^das, the two great historical and heroic poems the 
“ Mah^ Bharata ” and R^mdyana,” and the Hi story 
of Cashmir,” the only specimen of that sort of composi- 
tion m Sanscrit prose ® ’ 

^ { Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to San- 
scrit He prevailed on a Chiistian priest, whom Abul Fazl calls 
Padre Fard-batiin, and describes as learned m science and his- ' 
tory, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a few 


’ [On this see Sir H Elliot’s note D in 
Dowson’s Sist of Indm, vol v He sliows 
tliat several Hindd books of medicme and 
astronomy bad been translated from the 
Sanskrit durmg the early centuries of the 
Kbalifate Albirdni certainly knew Sans- 
krit — ^Ed ] 

^ He translated the “ Hala and Dam- 
ayanti,” anepisodeof the “MahdBhdrata” 


(See p 171) Feizf was likewise author 
of a great deal of original poetry, and of 
other works, m Persian He seems to 
have been more studious and less a man 
of the world than Abdl Fazl 

® Muntakhab ut Tawdrikh [SeeDow- 
Bon’s £[^st of India, vol v pp 537, 539 
—Ed] 
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liistoiy is filled mtli instances of romantic courage, and lie 
seems to have been stimulated by a soil of instinctive love of 
danger as often as by any rational motive. Yet lie .showed no 
fondness foi wai lie was always icady to take the field and to 
remain there, exeiting all his talents and cncigy, vlnlc his 
piesence was iequiied;,but when the fate of a var was once 
decided, he returned to the gcncial govennnent of his oin|mc, 
and left it to his heutenants to cany on the lernaining militaiy 
P ^ e e, in some cases, vciy long luotmUcd, 

but his conquests, when concluded, weie complete; and no pait 
of India, exeept that neai the capital, can bo said to have been 
thoroughly subdued until his time He was not fiee fiom am- 
bition , but as the countries he invaded had been foinioily subject 
to Pellii, he would have incuned more blame than pranc among 

his contemporaiies if he had foiboinc from attemptin'-'- to recover 
them ° 
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INTERNAL POLICY. 
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It IS not impossible that some even of the boly peisons whom 
be visited may have beld tbe free notions common witb particu- 
lar sects of Mahometan ascetics, but tbe blame of coriuptmg 
Akber’s oitbodoi^y is tbio'wn by all Mussulman vvnteis Feizi 
on Feizi and bis bi other Abfil JFazl. These eminent peisons 
•were tbe sons of a learned man named Mobank, who was 
probably a native of N^gdr, and who, at one time, taught a 
college 01 school of law and di-vinity at Agra He was at first 
a Sunni, but turned Shia, and afterwaids took to leading the 
philosophical woiks of the ancients, and became a free-thmker, 

' or, according to his enemies, an atheist So gieat a peisecution 
was raised against him on this account, that he was constiained 
to give up his school, and fly with his family from Agia His 
sons confoimed, m all respects, to the Mahometan rehgion, , 
though it is probable that they never were deeply imbued with 
attachment to the sect • 

^Feizi was the fii*st Mussulman that applied himself to a dili- 
gent study of Hindii hteiatuie and science’- It does hir tnnsia- 
not appear whether his attention was duected to these tLTsan-’^ 
researches by TVkber, or whether he nndeitook them®®”* 
of his own accoid It was, however, by the aid and undei the 
diiection of the empeior that he conducted a systematic inquiry 
into eveiy branch of the knowledge of the Bramms Besides 
Sansciit works in poetiy'^ and philosophy, he made a version of 
the “ Bija Ganita ” and “ Lil^vati ” of Bh^scara Ach^rya, the best 
Hindi! books on algebra and anthmetic' 

^ He likewise superintended translations made from the Sanscrit 
by other learned men, including one, at least, of the He supenn- 
j Vddas, the two gieat historical and heroic poems the Htirasfrom 
I “ Mah£ Bh^rata ” and ‘"R 4 m£yana,” and the " History 
\ of Cashmfr,” the only specimen of that sort of composi- 
\tion in Sansciit prose ® ’ 

I I Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to San- 
scrit He pievailed on a Christian priest, whom Abul Fazl calls 
Padre Fai^batiin, and desciibes as learned in science and his- 
toiy, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a few 


’ [On this see Sir H Elhot’s note D in 
Doll son’s ffist of India, vol v He shows 
that several Hindd hooks of medicine and 
astronomy had been translated from the 
Sanskrit durmg the early centuries of the 
Hh allfate Albinlni certamly knew Sans- 
krit — Ed ] 

^ He translated the “ Hala and Dam- 
ayantl,” anepisodeof the “MahaBhifrata” 


(See p 171) Peizl was hkewise author 
of a great deal of original poetry, and of 
other works, m Persian He seems to 
have been more studious and less a man 
of the world than Abiil Fazl 

® Muntakhab ut Tawdrikh [See Dow- 
Bon’s Hut of India, vol v pp 637, 539 
—Ed] 
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youtlis destined to lie employed m tramUting llie 

of Gieek hteiatme into Pemmn Feizl bimself was directed to 

make a coiiect veision of the Evangelists - ^ 

Femi was fiist piesented to Akber m the twelfth year of his 
AKfi rozL reign, and intiodiiced Abfil Fazl six yeais^ later, m A D 


1574 ^ , 

Those biotheis soon became the intimate fiiends and msepa- 

lable companions of their soveieign They not only 
nttidiment -^010 the confidants of all his new opinions in religion, 
iioMicK Pis advisers in his pationage of literature, both 

m foreign countiies and his own, but were consulted and 
employed in the most important affans of government , Feizl 
was sent on a special embassy to the kings of the Deckan 
previous to the invasion of that country , and Abril Fazl lived 
to attain the highest military lank, and to hold the office of 
piime ministei Akbei’s distress at the loss of Abul Fazl has 
been mentioned, and the account of his behaviour at the death 
of Feizi IS the more to be lelied on as it is given by an enemy 
It was midnight when the news was brought to him that Feizi 
\v as dying , on which he hastened to his apartment, but found him 
already nearly insensible he laised his head, and called out to him, 
with a familiar teim of endeaiment, “Shdkhji> I have brought 
AK the physician to you , why do not you speak Finding that 
he icceiYod no answer, he threw Ins turban on the ground and 
buist into the strongest expressions of soiiow When he had 
lecoveied his composme, he went to Abul Fazl, who had with- 
drawn fiom the scene of death, and remained for some time 
cndcavouiing to console him, befoie he returned to his palace®.' 


* T!ic lostc for htcmUire and accom- 
jth'-hnients =eeni ‘5 to have been much dif- 
fii'-td m Akber’B court A?lz (or Khdni 
A'/nn) vB a in in of guat Icanimg , Mir/A 
Ivh in (Kilim Klilnin), son of Eanam 
IvJnn, md the second of Akbei’s geueiais, 
made the evtcllcnt Persian tranblation 
non extant of Biber’s Memon from the 
Turi i«h Among the distinguished men 
01 tins time, all liiston ins mention T<m- 
•-fii, a cclobnited compo«ei, nhose muHC 
IS still much idinn ed E\ cu Zem Khan 
(so ottcii niLutioned as an able and actne 
goner d) is s-vk] to haie })la>ed i oil ou 
<-o\crd itifctrumcnts Akber encoiii-aged 
*=ch»ols, at nhieli Hindu is nell as Ma- 
homet in le inimg i\ as t night, and “e\ ery 
one was cdiic.itcd atcoiding to lus ur- 
cmn'tuiti-t and particulii newsiulue” 

( !/ h ! iHtmrh ) 

^ Mum ikh lb lit Tawankh The same 


author, whose name was Abdul Kddn, 
relates that Feizi continued to blaspheme 
m his djang moments, and that at last he 
barked like a dog, while his face became 
disfigured, and Ins lips black, as if he 
alieady boie the impiess of the damnation 
that awaited him Abdul Kadir mserts 
in his book a lettei m his favom fioin 
Feizi to ^\JAer, and defends hirhself from 
the charge of ingratitude in defaming his 
benefactoi after his death, by saying that 
it was a paramount duty he owed to God 
and to lehgion The letter shows Feizi’s 
zeal foi his fiiends in a strong point of 
view It expatiates on the sei nces of the 
beaicr, and Ins lU luck in then not having 
atti-acted notice , speaks of Inm in the 
warmest tcims as an mtmiate acquaiut- 
anco of thirty-seien years’ standmg, a 
tiuoand futhtnl fiiend, and a person of 
many i-irtues and accomplishments , and 
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Along with. Feizi and Ahiil Fazl, there were many other learned 
men of all leligions about the court, and it was thef^^®^®^®, 
delight of Akher to assemble them, and sit for whole piwiosopiu- 
nights assisting at then philosophical discussions His 
legular meetings weie on Fiiday , but he often sent for smgle 
Biamms oi Mahometan Sufis on other occasions, and enteied into 
long inquiiies legardmg the. tenets of -their different schools*^ 
Some S2iecimens of the discussions at those meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the “Dabistd,n,” a learned Persian 
work on the various religions of Asia 

The fullest is a dialogue between a Bramin, a Mussulman, a 
woishippei of file, a Jew, a Olnistian, and a philosopher^ The 
representative of each religion bungs forth his arguments , which 
are successively condemned, some on account of the vicious cha- 
racter of their founders, and all foi the absurdity of their doctrines, 
and the want of proof of then alleged miracles The philosopher 
wmds up the discourse by lecommending a system which shall 
have no ground but reason and virtue An account of a real 
debate of this kind is given in the “ Akbernameh ” It was carried 
on before an assemblj^ of the learned of all lehgions, between 
Padie a Christian piiest, and a body of Mahometan 

mullahs a decided advantage, both m temper and argument, is 
given to the Christian It was concluded by Akber’s reproving 
the mullahs for their violence, and expressing his own opinion 
that God could only be adequately worshipped by following rea- 
son, and not yielding imphcit faith to any alleged revelation® 
The religion of Akbei himself may be mferred from what has 


ends by strongly recommending Inm to 
tbe emperoi Though Abdul Kddir had 
quarreUed avith Fei^ and Abdl Fazl on 
points of religion, this dispute does not 
seem to have led to his disgrace ivith 
Akber , foi he mentions that he was em- 
ploj'ed by that monarch to make a cata- 
logue of Feizi’s library aftei his death, 
and that it consisted of 4,600 books, care- 
fully coriected and well bound, on poetry 
and hterature, moral and physical science, 
and theology [These passages fi om Abdul 
K4du are translated in Sir H Elliot’s 
Historians, vol i pp 255 — 258 Dow- 
son’s Hist of India, vol v pp 544 — 549 
—Ed] 

“ i^kberndmeh Muntakhab ut Tawd- 
rlkh 

’’ Translated by Colonel Kennedy, 
Ti ansactions of the Bombay Literary So- 
ciety, vol 11 p 217, etc 

* []\Ir Blochmann has shown that this 
should be “ jiadre Radalf," i e the Portu- 


guese missionary Rodolpho Aquaviva — 
Ed] 

® A circumstance is related regarding 
this meeting, of which the Christians and 
Mahometans give different accounts , and, 
what IS rathei unusual in controversies, 
each tells the story in the way least fa- 
vourable to his own faith The disputants 
having split on the divinity of their le- 
spective sciiptures, the Christian, accoid- 
mg to Abul Fazl, offered to walk into a 
flaming furnace, beaiing the Bible, if the 
Mahometan would show a similai confi- 
dence m the protection of the Koi dn To 
this, he says, the Mussulmans only an- 
swered by reproaches The missionaries, 
on the other hand, say the proposal came 
fiom the Mussulmans, and was rejected 
by them, contrary to the wish of Akbei 
{Mm i ay's Asiatic Liscoienes, vol u p 
M ) The probability is, that Akber may 
have taken this way of amusmg himself 
with the extravagance of both parties It 
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T!oi.nm.« -jiccn SR 1(1 li ‘’Gonis io hino h>'ni pnK (BiMa; in 
AklcT’^ addition to ccu'niotiio'. v.no ptnuitn-d m 

con&ideiafcion of linnmn infnnnty Tt nuunln’ni’d OmI v, t an, it 
to levoience God accoidir.-r <o iho knov.Bdoo at hnn don %*4 
fiom oui own icn‘ 5 on, By mIhcIi In^’ nndy and B u*i.o.‘ri*> rn 
sufficiently ostaBlisiicd , tlmt v.e uwjuU to ^-iva lam. i-nd * < 

foi om futiuc haiipincKs By suBduiUL: oui B^<d p > . son >, 
piactising such viituos as mo B* noBoial to innnBmd , But t nt 
\vc bhould not adopt a cioed, ai piaotn.* a itinal, on tie on- 
thoiity of (wy jr\K, a^ all %\oi<‘ Imlffi* to m'’*' and t not fsB* oni- 
selves If it ^^elc aBM»hiUl> n(te'N'a\ Un nun to B'ao - an- 
visible oBject of ndonition, B\ nn ans al v,}iuB thtj. rn * 

their fcoui to tlie lJuiniU, ABBm laroimn-udid tB't tin ‘uu, 
the planets, 01 (no, should Be tlu* ‘-jml'oB lla Bttd no pin u ^ 
no public noiship, ancl no lestiictions about f-ud, .a 

lecommendation of abstinence, no tending to ( \alt tBi in nd 
His only obscnances noie ‘.alutations to tin ''tin, m 

midniglit and da3'Bieak, and nuditations at noon on tB( sun 
He piofcssed to sanction this soit ol devittion, ftoin ug. id to 
the picjudices of the ])cople, and not fioin In'- ov. n btli'J in 
their efficacy. It is, indeed, lelated B\ ABul Fu.-l. that, B mg 
once entreated to piaj’’ toi lain, he lefuscd, oB'.ii \ mg ilin' God 
knew 0111 wants and wishes beltei than v, o did our-rU^ , rud 
did not lequiie to be lemindcd, to excit Ins pouti foi out Bciu ut 
But as Akbei practi<<ccf all his ceicmonics as veil a*. peumttMi 
them, it may be doubted i^hcthei the} had not gamed ^ome lioBl 
on his imagmation He seoins to have been b} natuie de%(tut, 
and, mth aU Ins scepticism, to lla^c inclined even to nipti- 
stitions that pioinised him a closer connexion ^^lth the iJeiiy 
than was affoided By the leligion wliicli liis leason appiovcd 
To this feeling vre may asciibc, among otliei instance^:, the anc 
and veneiation wth winch ho adoied the images of Jesus Chii^t 


does not appear that ho had anj dcFij^^n to 
turn the Chnstians at least into den^iou 
The missionanes, proaoked at the di*- ap- 
pointment of their Banguine hopes of con- 
verting the emperor, appear at length to 
have suspected that he had no object in 
encouragmg them, except to gratifj hig 
taste noth then pictures and iiii ige«, and 
to swell the pomp of his court hy thur 
attendance (Murray's A^atic Dnioiciio, 
vol 11 p 91) , hut, besides hiBiutcnsQ cu- 
riosity about the religious opinions of all 
sects, both Abdl Fazl and Abdul Kddir 
represent him as entertaining a real re- 
spect for Chnstianity The latter author 
saj s that he made Ins son Aloidd he in- 


structed in the Go'pcI, and th-’t th'v !• - 
sons v ere not iK'guu actordnv to the u^a d 
form, “In the nunc of Clod," but “ In ih ' 
mine of Jesu^ Clm-'t ” [Sir 11 Lllo t’s 
i/i''toJin»s, \o! 1 . p 24S — Lti ] 

* [There h m mtoro'-ting jnptr on thi . 
subject lu Profe'»-or l\i!~oii’« CVlrrttA 
TJbrl’!, lol chieflj Instd on Abdul 
luldir’fc MuntaJlittb vt Tairunfh bee 
also a aerj full note in Mi BlodmiumX 
translation of the A' yin i nr» 

167— 212— Ed] 

**’ CHo Used to as^-ociale nith Hindu 
yogis on the most fauuliai footing, md 
■was initiated into all then knonkdge and 
practices —E d ] 
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and the Vugin, -when they •were shown to him by the mission- 
aiies.^^ 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some ex- 
pressions in the foimulfe of his own rehgion, jMcbei never seems 
to have entei tamed the least mtention of laying claims to super- 
natuial illumination His fundamental doctrine was, that theie 
weie no piophets, his appeal on all occasions was to human 
reason and his right to mterfere at all with religion was 
giounded on Ins duty as civd magistiate.^^ (He took the pre- 
caution, on piomulgatmg his muovations, to obtam the legal 
opinions of the piincipal Mahometan lawyers, that the king was 
the head of the chuich, and had a light to govern it a.d 1579, 
accoiding to his own judgment,^'*^ and to decide aUmEejeb 
disputes among its membeis, ^nd in his new confession of faith 
it was declaiec^ that “There was no God but God, and that Akber 
was Jm cahf.’^] 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself to 
pel suasion, and made httle progress except among the people 
about his court and a few learned men , but his measures were 
much stiongei in abrogatmg the obhgations of the Mussulman 
rehgion, which, till now, had been enforced by law. Prayers, 
fasts, alms, pilgrimages, and fiublic woiship weie left optional 
the prohibition of unclean animals, that of the moderate use of 
wrne, and that of gammg -with dice, were taken off, and circum- 
cision Avas not peimitted until the age of twelve, when the person 
to undergo it could judge of the piopiiety of the iite^^ 

Some of the othei measures adopted seemed to go beyond in- 
difference, and to show a wish to discountenance the ms discour- 
Mahometan rehgion The era of the Hijia and thetfieiiaho- 
Arabian months weie changed for a solar year, datmg 
fiom the vernal equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided 
mto months named after those of ancient Peisia The study of 
the Arabic language was discouraged Aiabian names (as Mo- 
hammed, All, etc) were disused^® The oidinary salutation of 
SaMm aleikum ' (Peace be unto you was changed mto Allahu 
Akbaiu' (God is most great'), to which the answer was, 

” Murray, vol u. p 89 riage of more tlian one wife was forbidden 

Some of his practices, as breathing on ** [“The study of the language and 

his disciples, etc , which have been men- hterature of the Arabs was discounte- 
tioned as implying pretensions to miracu- nanced, and that of its law and theology 
lous powers, are the common forms used prohibited. A provision was subsequently 
by spiritual mstructors throughout India made m favour of arithmetic, astronomy, 

Muntakhab ut Tawdrikh natural history, and philosophy ” ( Wtl- 

Colonel Kennedy adds that the mar- son’s Essays ) — Ed,] 
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JaUa JaMluhut (May Ins biightness slune foifcli')''’ Even 
sealing tbe beaid, a piacfcice enjoined by the ICoian, was s 
offensive to Akbei, that he would scaicely admit a poison to ns 
piesence who confoimed to it This last piohibition gave 
pecnliai disgust to the Mahometans, as did a icgulation intio- 
diicmg on certain occasions the Persian custom of piostiation 
(oi kissmg the ground, as it was called) before the king , a mark 
of lespect legal ded by the Mahometans as exclusively appiopii- 
ated to the Deity 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the goveinmcnt, 
Hisrestm Akber had less occasion to inteifeie with them, and, 
indeed, fiom the tolerant and moffensivo character of 
peretation thcii' lehgiou, he seems to have had little inclination 
He however forbade trrals by ordeal, and maniages before the 
age of puberty, and the slaughter of ammals for saciifice lie 
also permitted widows to marry a second time, contiaiy to the 
Hindu law above all, he positively prohibited the binning of 
Hmdii widows against then will, and took effectual piecautions 
to ascertain that their resolution was free and uninhucnced On 
one occasion, hearing that the laja of J6dpui was about to foico 
his son’s widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and lode post 
to the spot to prevent the mtended sacrifice 

His most important measures connected rvith the Hmdus were 
His general of a puiely favouiable nature, but had been adopted 
toHiTidtis many years before his innovations in religion His 
employment of them equally with Mahometans began with his 
assumption of the government In the seventh year of his leign 
he abolished the jizya or capitation tax on infidels an odious 


These phrases include the emperor’s 
name, JeMl ud din Akber 

Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Transac- 
tions, Yol 11 p 261 
J® Akbemdmeh 

[We have had this tax alieady al- 
luded to m p 310 There is an interesting 
dialogue in Ferishta (Briggs’ translation, 
vol 1 p 349), between Aid ud Din and 
Ins prmcipal Cdzl, respecting the pl-oper 
amount of this tribute The Cdzi decides, 
on the authority of the Imdm Hnulfn, 
that "the 3 izya or as heaiT- a tnbute as 
they can bear, may be imposed instead 
of death, on infidels, and it is com- 
manded that the iizya and khird] (or 
land-tax) be exacted to the uttermost 
farthing, in order that the punishment 
may approximate as nearly as possible to 
death ” Up to the time of Flrdz Shdh, 


Brahmans were exempted fiom this tax , 
m his tune the highest class of Hindus 
were rated at 40, the second at 20, the 
third at 10 tankas pei head , and the 
Brahmans weie alloued to pay the louest 
rate It iras enforced uith gieat seienty 
under the Lodi kings Aurangzib reim- 
posed it m the 22nd yeai of his leigu, and 
directed that its levy should be attended 
with every circumstance of contumely 
which his ingenuity could dernse , thus 
every one was to bring it in person to the 
treasury officer, and to pie«ent it stand- 
ing, etc It was regulaily levied until 
the reign of FaroLlisir, when opposition 
to it forced the minister to desist, and it 
was foi-mally ahohshed by the Sends 
under Eafi ud Dirjat SeeSn-H EUiot’s 
Su^pl Gloss p 442 — Ed ] 
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impost, wbicli seived to keep up animosity between people of tbe 
piedommant faitb and those undei them About tbe same time 
be abolished all taxes on pi^ums, obseiving that, although 
tlie tax feU on a vam supeistition, yet, as all modes of worship 
weie designed foi one gieat Being, it was wrong to tluow an 
obstacle in the way of the devout, and to cut them off from their 
mode of mtercouise with their Maker” 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (AD 1561), though 
not limited to any one class, was, in practice, mainly beneficial 
to the Hindus it was a prohibition against making slav es,. of 
peisons_taken m wai; It appeals that m the previous distm'b- 
ances this abuse had been earned to such a height, that not 
only was it practised towards the wives and children of gam- 
sons who stood a storm, but even peaceable inhabitants of a 
hostile country weie seized and sold for slaves All this was 
positively prohibited 

Although Akbei’s lehgious innovations were not all introduced 
at once, and although some of those found to be par- n^contents 
ticulaily obnoxious to censure were cancelled oi con- Mussirimaiis 
fined to the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discontent 
among the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affectmg 
lands granted for religious purposes, which took place in the 
course of the general revenue reform The complaints of these 
classes are zealously set forth by an author already often referred 
to,^^ who accuses Akber of systematic depression of the Mussul- 
man religion, and even of persecution of such persons as dis- 
tinguished themselves by adheimg to it It is not improbable 
that he showed some prejudice against those who were active in 
oiiposmg him, and he ceitaiuly restricted his patronage to the 
moie comphant, but in all instances of haish language and con- 
duct to individuals, brought foiwaid by this writer, Akbei seems 
to have been justified by particular acts of disrespect or factious 
conduct The cases in question are not confined to mullahs 
One of his principal courtiers was ordered out of the royal 
apartment for attackmg his proceedmgs, and Asking what he 
imagined orthodox princes of other countries would say of 
them ? and another who applied the epithet “ hellish ” to the 
king’s adviseis, was told that such language deserved to be 
answered by a blow The most considerable of these malconr 
tents was Aziz (the Ehan i A'zim), who was Akbei’s fostei- 


Cli'ilmers’ MS translation of the 
“ Ahberndmeh ” 


** Abdul Kadir, the writer of the “ Mun- 
takhab ut Tawdrikb ” 
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brothel, and one of his best generals This nobleman having 
been long absent in the government of Guzerdt, his mother pie- 
vailed on Ahber to mvite him to come to court Aziz excused 
himself, and it appealed that his real objection was to shaving 
his beaid and perfoimmg the prostration Akber, on this, wrote 
him a good-humouied remonstrance , but Aziz pei severing, he 
sent him a positive order to come to the capital Aziz, on this, 
thiew up his government, and after writing an insolent and 
reproachful letter to Akber, m which he asked him if he had 
received a book from heaven, or if he could work miracles hke 
Mahomet, that he presumed to mtroduce a new rehgion, warned 
him that he was on his way to eternal perdition, and concluded 
with a prayer to God to bring him back into the path of salva- 
tion After this explosion of zeal he embarked foi Mecca with- 
out leave oi notice. In a short time, however, he found his 
situation irksome in that®country, and returned to India, where 
he made his submission, and was restored at once to his former 
place in the emperor’s favour and confidence 
j But although this soit of opposition was surmounted, Akbei’s 
iLwmted^ro- rehgiou was too spmtual and abstracted to be suc- 
’ w^rebsion cessful With the bulk of manland It seems never to 
have gone beyond a few philosophers and some interested priests 
and courtiers , and, on Akber’s death, it expired of itself, and 
the Mussulman forms were quickly and almost silently restored 
by Jehangir The solar year was retained for some time longer, 
on account of its intrinsic advantages A liberal spirit of m- 
qmry, however, survived the system to which it owed its rise , 
and if extrmsic causes had not interrupted its progress, it 
might have ripened into some great reform of the existing 
superstitions 

, Akber cannot claim the merit of originality for his doctrmes 
, The learned Hindiis had always maintamed the real umty of 
God, and had respected, without beheving, the mythological 
. part of their creed The Cabir Panthis, a Hindd sect which 
spiimg up neaily a century before Akber, had come still nearer 
to his views, and from them he appears to have borrowed some 
of the arbitrary parts of his rehgious rules stiU he excelled 
all his predecessors in his conception of the Divine nature , and 
the general freedom which he allowed to private judgment was 
a much more generous efi’oit in a powerful monaich than in 


" The Kordn, the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and the Psalms of David, are called 


Uols by way of excellence, and their fol 
lowers, “ People of the Book ” 
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a lecluse leformer, liimself lilcely to be an object of persecu- 
tion 

Akber!s-rey-enue-systeiu/ though so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, presented iio_ new myention It his cini go- 
only earned the previous system into effect, with greater Ke^nue^ 
precision_and coriectness it was, in fact, only a con- 
tinuation of a plan commenced by Shir^Shah, whose short reign 
did not admit of his extending it to ^ parts of his kingdom 

The objects of it weie 1 Tg_obtain_ a correct, measurement '' 
of the land 2 To_^certam the, ampimt of ,the produce of 
each.bigah^^ of land, and to fix the proportion of3hat amount 
that each ought to pay to the government 3 To settle an 
equivalent for the propoition so fixed, m money 

1 For thh first purpose Akber established an uniform standard 
to supersede the various measures formerly employed even by 
pubhc officers He also improved the instruments of mensuia- 
tion, anfi he_then.deputed. persons, to„jmake,.a complete measme- 
ment of_aU the lajads capable of cultivation within the empire 

2 The assessment was not so simple as the measurement. 
^The land was divided into three classes, accoriling to its fei- 
' tihty , the amount of each soil; of pioduce that a bigah of each 
class would yield was ascertained the average of the three 
was assumed as the produce of a bigah, and one third of that 
pioduce formed the government demand But this assess- 
ment seems to have been only designed to fix a maximum , for 
every cultivatoi who thought the amount claimed too high, might 
msist on an actual measurement and division of the crop 

As lands of equal fertility might be differently circumstanced 
in other respects, the following classification was foimed for 


“ In companng Akber’s attempt to mans sdrs 

found a system of pure deism with, similar Class 1 would yield . 18 

exiienments by modern governments, we Class 2 — — 12 

must remember the incurable defects of Class 3 — — 8 35 

all the rehgions ivith which he was ac- 

quamted, and must distmguish between Aggregate 38 35 


the merit of a man who takes the lead of which, divided by 3, gives the average — 
his geneiation, and that of another who 12 mans 382 sdrs , and that agam divided 
follows the crowd even m its errors and by 3, gives the king’s demand on each bl- 
extravagances gah — 4 mans 12J sdrs 

* [For a general view of the revenue at If the produce of a bigah of cotton be 


different periods see Thomas, Chronicles assumed, — 

of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, and Rcnenne mans sdra 

resources of the Mughal Empire (1871) — Class 1 will yield . 10 

Ed ] Class 2 — — . . * . 7 20 

An Indian land measure, considerably Class 3 — — .5 

moie than half an acre 

^ Thus, assuming the produce of a bi- Aggregate 22 20 

gah of wheat, m mans (a measure of some- Average of the three classes 7 20 

tiling less than forty pounds), — TCmg’s demand (one third 

of the average) 2 20 
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modifying tliat fiist mentioned 1 Land wliicli never le- 
quiied a fallow paid the full demand eveiy haivest 2 Land 
wliicli required fallows only paid when under cultivation 3 
Land which had suffered from inundation^ etc , oi which had 
been three years out of cultivation, and required some expense 
to reclaim it, paid only two fifths for the first year, but went on 
increasing till the fifth year, when it paid the full demand 4 
Land which had been more than five years out of cultivation 
enjoyed still moie favouiable terms for the fiist four yeais 

It is not explained in the “ A^yini Akbeii how the compaia- 
tive fertility of fields was ascertained It is probable that the 
three classes were formed for each village, in consultation with 
the inhabitants, and the piocess would be greatly facihtated by 
another classification made by the villagers foi their own use, 
which seems to have subsisted fiom time immemorial By that 
distiibution, all the land of every village is divided into a great 
many classes, accordmg to its qualities , as black mould, red 
mould, gravelly, sandy, black mould mixed with stones, etc 
Other ciicumstances aie also consideied, such as command of 
water, vicimty to the village, etc , and great pams are taken so 
to apportion the different desciiptions among the cultivators as 
to give equal advantages to all 

3 IThe quantity of produce due to the government being 
settled, it was next to be commuted foi a money payment ) 
For this puipose, statements of prices current for the nineteen 
yeais preceding the survey weie called for from every town 
and village , and the produce was turned into money accoiding 
to the aveiage of the rates shown in those statements tThe 
commutation was occasionally leconsidered, with reference to 
the actual market prices , and every husbandman was allowed 
to pay in kmd if he thought the money rate was fixed too 
high 

I All these settlements were at first made annually , but then 
contmual lecuiience being found to be vexatious, the settlement 
was afterwards made for ten years,'jOn an average of the pay- 
ments of the preceding ten 

The prolongation of the term mitigated another evil inherent 
in the system, for as the assessment varied with the sort of 
cultivation, it had aU the effect of a tithe in indisposing the 
husbandman to cultivate a ncher desciiption of produce, which 
though it might yield a gi eater profit, would have a higher tax 
to paj* at the next settlement 

The above measurements and classifications were all caiefuUy 
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recoided, tlie distribution of land^ and increase or diminution 
of revenue, were all yearly entered into tbe village legisteis 
agreeably to them , and they still continue in use, even in paits 
^ of India which had not been conquered in Akber’s time, and 
wheie their own merits have smce introduced them 

At the same time when Akber made these impiovements re- 
specting the land tax, he abohshed a vast n umber_of -.vexatious 
taxes and fees to_ officers 

He also made a new revenue division of the countiy into 
portions, each yielding a crdr (^e 10,000,000) of dd,ms, equal 
to 250,000 lupees, or £25,000, the coUector of each of which 
was called the ci6rP® This arrangement did not last, and the 
ancient Hindd division is again univeisally established 

The result of these measuies was to reduce the amount of 
the public demand consideiably, but to dimmish the defalcation 
in reahsing it , so that the profit to the state remained nearly 
the same, while the piessure on individuals was much lessened 
ij^ul Tazl even asserts that the assessment was lighter iihan 
that of Shii Shah, although he professed to take only one fourth 
lof the produce, while Akber took one thir^ 

V. Akber’s instiuctions to his revenue officers have come down 
to us, and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of 
his system, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects Some 
particulars of his mode of management also appear in those 
instructions There is no farming of any branch of the revenue, 
and the collectors are enjoined, m their agreements and collec- 
tions, to deal directly with mdividual cultivators, and not to de- 
pend implicitly on the headman and accountant of the village 

On the whole, this great refoim, much as it promoted the 
happiness of the existing generation, contained no principle of 
progressive improvement, and held out no hopes to the rural 
population by opening paths by which it might spread into 
other occupations, or rise by individual exertions within its 
owu Ho mode of administration, indeed, could efiect these 
objects as long as the subdivision of land by inheritance checked 
all extensive improvement in husbandry, at the same time that 
it attached to tile soil those members of each family who might 
have betaken themselves to commerce, or othei pursuits, such 
as would have increased the value of raw produce, and raised 
the price of agricultural labour, by dimimshing the competition 
for that species of employment 

“ [On this, see Sir H Elliot’s Suppl ^ Gladwin’s AlheiijVol i pp 

Olossaiy, p 198 — ^Ed] 303 — 312 
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The author of the lefomi R.dja T<hl;ii Mnl, hj -^vhos^ uninc 
It )S still called ovoiywlii-io The m.hla.y v.n ice, nf 
this minister liavc ah early been mcntioncrl Ahul I' a/1 (h i ihf- 
him OB entnely devoid of avaiico. and qiiHe sinccnr nu of a 
malicious and vindictive tcmiiei, and so ohscnnnt of tho in-ts 
and othei supeistitions of the Hmdd lehgion, as to rlinv <lovn 

on him icproof even fiom Akber , . 

Though we have not a paiticular cvplanation of AU>)fns 
system m other dcpaitments, as we have in that of iri-cnuo, a 
general notion of it may be made out fiom his instuirtioiH to bn 

officeis*^ 

The empire was dmded into fifteen suhahs oi piovinr es 

The chief ofFicei m each vas the vieeioy Aip-ih ‘.llai j. 

I got oninicnlR, who had the complete coutiol, civil and nuhtaiy, 
c'!to1)lish subject to the instmctions of the king 
Snjmiiolli. XJnder him wcic the revenue functional ic, above 
andpoheo jjjQ^tioned, and also the mihtaiy comirfiideiN of dn- 


tiicts (foujddis), whose authoiity extended ovci the local 
soldieiy or militia, and over all inihkity cstablishmentH and 
lauds assigned to militaiy purposes, as well ns ovoi the 
legulai tioops within their juiisdiction , and who-:C duty it 
was to suppress all disordcis that iccpiiicd foicc within tlio 
same limits 

Justice was administciod by a couifc composed of an ofVmer 
named mii i adl (loid justice) and a c4zi The lattei conducted 
the tiial and stated the law; the othei jiasscd judgment, and 
seems to have been the supenor authority, the distinction ]uo- 
bably aiising fiom the modifications intioduccd by the will of 
the prince and the customs of the countiy mto the strict 
Mahometan law, of which the cazi was the oioan 

O 


® Clialmers’ MS translation of tlio 
“Akberndmeli ” 

“ Gladwin’s A ylni Alhcrl, ^ ol i pp 
29—303 

Twelve of these were in Hiudostan 
and three m the Deckan these last were 
increased, after the conquest of Bfjdphr 
and Golcdnda, to siv [The original 
fifteen avere Allahdhdd, Agra, Oudh, Ajmfr, 
Guzerdt, Behdr, Bengal, Delhi Cdbul, 
Ldhor, Multdn, Mdlwa, Berdr, Khdndesh, 
Ahmednagar The three additional aaere 
Bldai, Haiderdbdd, and Bljdptir — Ed] 
The title of sipdh sdldr was changed after 
Akhei’s time to sdhahddr, and an addi- 
tional officer was introduced under the 
title of diwdn, for the purpose of super- 
mtending the finances of the provmce 


Ho Mas subordinate to the sfihahddr, hut 
a\as appointed bj the king Each '>nUh 
a\aa cUaidcd into a certun mimhu of 
siicdi ?, and eich sircdr into ]i'T)(innh'> or 
mahdli, and the 'pcrqanah* again wtro 
aggregated into rfusf in s or districts Tht 
words used before Akbor’s time to repre- 
sent tracts of country larger than a 
gandJi, were IJiitta, dn/nij 

xilmjat, and lUa’, but the latter a, as 
generally applied aaben the land was as- 
signed for the siqiport of the nobility 
or their contingents ” {Sir JI Llhot'i 
Glossary, p 185 ) The title of subabddr 

seems to haao been rarelj conferred, 

the more usual title is that of nd/im 
—Ed] 
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The police of considciable towns was under an officer called 
tile cdtw^l, in smallei places it was undci the levenue officei , 
and m villages, of coiiise, iindei the internal an thou ties 

The tone of insti notions to all these functional les is just and 
benevolent, though bj* no means exempt fioin the vagueness 
and pueiihty that is natuial to Asiatic wiitings of this soit 
Those to the cdtwal keep up the pi jnng and meddling charactei 
of the police undci a despotism tliej’’ piohibit foiestalling and 
regiating, etc , and, in the midst of some verj’- sensible diiec- 
tions, theic is an oidei that any one who dunks out of the cup 
of the common executioner shall lose his hand , a law worthv 
of Menu, and the moie surpiising as the spiiit of all the rules 
foi administeiing justice is libeial and humane A lettei of 
instiuctions to the goveinoi of Guzeidt, piescivedm a separate 
liistoij’- of that piovince, icstncts his punishments to puttmg 
in lions, whipping, and death , enjoining him to be spaiing in 
capital punishments, and, unless m cases of dangeious sedition, 
to intlict none until he has sent the pioceedings to court and 
leceived the cmpeioi’s contirmation Capital punishment is not 
to be accomjiaincd with mutilation or other ci uelty “" 

Amidst the refoims of othei depaitmcnts, Akbcr did not 
forget his army If it had costa long and dangeious Hofonnnn.i 

.1 -1 -I -I -t T ° 

stniggle to bung that body to submit to oidcm, it oftiioarm^ 
scaicely rcquiicd a less cxcition, at a latei period, to intiodiice 
economy and cfficiencj’’ into the management of it 
(It had been usual to giant lands and assignments on the 
le venue, and leave the holdei to lealise tliem without check, ^ 
vhile rausteis Aveic iiicgulai and deceptive, being often made 
up bj'" SCI vants and camp followeis mounted for the day on 
boil owed hoises 

1 ^ Akbcr put a stop to the hist of these abuses, by pajung the 
tioops in cash from tlie ticasury whenevei it was piacticable , 
and establishing checks on jagiis, wheie such existed The 
othei was cuied by lendeimg musteis nccessaiy befoie pay, by 
desciibing eveiy man’s featuies and peison on the loll, and 
bianding cveiy hoise with the king’s maik that evei had been 
numbeied in his service Camels, oxen, caits, and all things 
necessaiy for the movement of tioops, were also musteied and 
paid at fixed lates 

But even in its highest state of perfection the army was not 
veiy well organised It was not divided into bodies, each of a 

[“In all legal caubes between Hin- Eiiayf, vol u p 396 ) — Ed] 
dus, a Brabman was to judge ” ( Wilso?i’s ^ Bud’s llisiojy of Oitzeidt, p 391 

N N 
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certem iramber, and with a fixed piopoition of officeis the 
system was foi the king to name officeis as lie thought neces- 
saiy, who weie called mansahcldis,^and yffio.weie divided into 
classes, of commandeis of 10,000, commanded of 5,000, etc, 
down to commandeis of 10 ^ These numheis, m all hut tlie 
lowest classes, weie meiely nominal, and weie adopted to fix 
the rank and pay of the holdeis Each entertained whatever 
mimher he was especially authorised to keep (sometimes not a 
tenth of his nominal command), and that numhei was musteied, 
and paid from the tieasuiy Their united quotas made up the 
army, and when a foice went on seivice, the king appointed 
the commandei, and some of the chief officeis, below whom 
theie was, piohahly, no chain of suhoidi nation, except wliat 
aiose from each man’s authority over his own quota hlone hut 
the king’s sons held a rank above the command of 6,000 , and 
of the latter class theie weie only thiity peisons, including 
princes of the blood and Rajptit idjas The whole iiumhei, 
down to commandeis of 200, was not 450 

Each mansahdai was lequired to keep half as many mfantiy 
as hoisemen, and of the infantry, a fouith weie lequiied to he 
matchlockmeu the lest might he aichers 

Besides these tioops under mansabd5.rs, there was a consider- 
able body of the best desciiption of hoisemen, who took seivice 
individually, and weie called ahdis (^e single men, or indi- 
viduals) Then pay depended on their meiits, it was always 
much higher than that of a common hoiseman These last, if 
fiom beyond the Indus, leceived 25 lupees a month, and if 
Indian, 20 The matchlockmeu received G rupees at most, and 
the aichers as low as 2^ 

The mansahdai s were veiy liheiaUy paid,®^ hut no part of 
their emoluments oi commands was lieieditaiy On a chief’s 
death, the king conferied some lank geneially a model ate one 
at fiist on his son, and added a pension if the fathei’s meiits 
entitled him to it 

We have no means of guessing the number of the tioops 
In later times, Auiangzib was conjectuied to have had 200,000 


These numbers are from the list in 
the A'yim Albcrz , it is uncertain to 
uhich jieiiod of the reign it refeis The 
extiemely small number of officers is cil- 
lilaincd by the absence of discijiline, and 
of instruction in tactics, as well as by 
the chai ictei of the horsemen, uho weie 
a sort of gentlemen, and more intelli- 
gent than ordmaiy troopers m a regulai 


army 

The sums in the tables in the Ay ini 
Allot cannot i elate to personal allow- 
ances alone , but see Bernier vol i p 
289 He mentions that his pati on, 
nishmand Khdn, had the lank of 5,000, 
with the real command ot 500 horse, 
and had near 5,000 ciowns of pay per 
mensem 
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effective cavaliy,'*® besides artillery and undisciplined infantiy 
It IS not likely that Akber bad as many Abdl Fazl says tb^ 
local inibtia of tbe piovnices amounted to 4,400,000 , but tbis 
is piobably an exaggeiated account of those bound by tbeir 
tenure to give a bmited seivice in certain cases probably few 
could be called on foi more than a day or two to beat tbe woods 
for a bunting party , and many, no doubt, belonged to biU. lajas 
and tubes wbo nevei served at aU 

Besides tbe foit of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
works weie elected by Akber Tbe walls and citadels of rortifica^ 
Agia and Allabab^d much surpass tbe rest they are puWic works 
lofty cm tarns and towers of cut stone, witb deep ditcbes, and 
ornamented, in tbe Indian way, witb tuirets, domes, and battle- 
ments , eacb of tbe gateways being a stately edibce tbat would 
make a suitable entiance to a loyal palace He also built and 
foi tided tbe town of Fattebpur Sikri, wbicb was bis pimcipal 
lesidence, and wbicb, tbougb now deseited, is one of tbe most 
splendid specimens tbat lemain of the former grandeur of 
India 

Tbe same methodical system was earned through all blanches 
o'f Akbei’s service The “Ay ini Akberi” (Regulations Household 
of Akbei), by Abdl Fazl, fioni which tbe above account 
of tbe civil and mihtaiy arrangements is mostly taken, contains 
a mmute description of the establishment and legulations of 
every department, fiom tbe ^int and tbe Treasmy down to tbe 
fiuit, perfumery, and dower offices7*Ilie~IHtcKen,“aKd~“tlie“'kennel 
Tbe whole presents’ an astonishing picture of magmdcence"and 
good order, where unwieldy numbers aie managed without 
distuibance, and economy is attended to m tbe midst of pio- 
fusion 

Tbe extent of these establishments appears from tbe woik 
just mentioned, and the contempoiaiy bistoiians but tbe 


“ Bemier 

Bishop Heher desenbes its cornmand- 
ing situation on a hill, the noble flight of 
steps which ascends to the portal tower, 
the extent and rich carving of the palace, 
above all, the mosque, with the majestic 
proportions and beautiful architecture of 
the quadi angle and cloisters, of which it 
forms one side (Vol ip 596 ) The same 
judicious observer gives an account of the 
buildings Avithin Agra The principal are, 
“a beautiful mosque of white mtuble, 
caived with exquisite simplicity and ele- 
gance , ” and the palace, built mostly of 
the same material, and contammg some 


noble rooms The great hall is “a splen- 
did edifice, supported by pillars and aichcs 
of white marble, more nobly simple than 
that of Delhi The ornaments, carving, 
and mosaic of the smaller apartments aie 
equal or supeiior to anythmg which is 
described as found in the Alhambir ” 
(Vol 1 p 587) Among Akber’sprmcip d 
woiks must be mentioned the tomb of 
Hurndjuin at Delhi, a great and solid edi- 
fice erected on a terrace raised above the 
sunounding country, and surmounted by 
a vast dome of white marble 

Akber had never less than 5,000 ele- 
phants and 12,000 stable horses, besides 
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effect can Be "best judged of the dcsciiptions of ibc KuiopoaP', 
■\vlio saw tbeiu ju Alvbci s own time, oi iindci the leign o iis 
immediate siiccessoi, Jehangii 

Blis camp cc^vupage consisted of tents and poi table liousp-^, in 
an enclosuie foimed by a high wall of cam as icons, and con- 
taining gi eat balls foi public icceptions, apaitmcnts foi fcastiinr 
galleries foi exeicisc, and cbambcis foi letiicmcnt, all ft aim'd 
of the most costly mateiials, and adajited to the most liixniioim 
enjoyment 

Tbe enclosuie was 1,.330 jmids srpiaic Hie tents and isall 
weie of vaiious colouis and patterns within, but all led on the 
outside, and Clowned until gilded globes and pinnacles, foiining 
a soit of castle in the midst of the camp The camj) it -oil 
showed hke a beautiful city of tciit<-, of man}- coloui*-., dmpo'>f'd 
in stieets wnthout the least disoidei, covcijng a ‘'pace oi about 
five miles acioss, and afibidiiig a gloiions spectacle ti r ‘-‘'cn 

, at once fiom a height 

\ The gieatest displays of his giandoiii -wcic at the annual f* a^'ts 
^^of the vernal equinox, and the king’s biithday They Ic-stod 
for seveial days, duimg which thcic was a goncial fan and many 
piocessions and othei jiompous shows The king’s imual jilacc 
was m a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keep oft tlic vun 
At least two acres w'eie thus spread with sfik 'ind gold caijut'- 
and hangings, as iich as velvet, embioideicd with gold, peaih 
and piecious stones, could make them The nobility had 
similar pavilions, where they received vimI'? liom each otlua 
and sometimes from the king, dresses, jew'ols, hoi'ses, and 
elephants were bestowed on the nobilitv , the kin" wsas w embed 
in golden scales against silver, gold, peifunies, and othci 'sub- 
stances in succession, which weie distributed among the spec- 
tators Almonds and othei fiiiits, of gold and silver, wore 
scattered by the k’'igs own hand, and eagerly caught up by the 
couitieis, though of httle intimsic value On the gicat day of 
each festival, the long was seated on his tin one, in a maiblc 
palace, surrounded by nobles wearing high heron plumes and 

spaildmg with diamonds hke the firmament”*'^ Manj’’ liim- 
died elephants passed before him in companies, all most iichly 
adorned, and the leading elephant of each company wuth gold 
plates on its head and breast, set with luhies and emeralds 


vnst hunting and hawking establishments, 
etc etc (Fcushta,vol u p 281 ) 

Sii Thomas Roe, in ChuicbJTs 
1 oyafjes Teny’s Voyage, p 398 


^ Haiilans, in Purchns’s Ptlgnms, 
aol 1 

Sii T Roe sai s, “ I ovrii I ne\ er =ai\ 
siichmcstnuahle vvealth ” Sii T Roe 
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Tiains of capaiisoned hoises followed , and, aftei tliem, ihi- 
noceioses, lions, tigeis, and pantlieis, liunting leopaids, hounds, 
and hawks, ^ the whole concluding with an innumerable host 
of cavaliy glittermg with cloth of gold 

In the midst of all this splendoui, Akber appealed with as 
much simpbcity as dignity He is thus described by two Euro- 
pean eye-witnesses, with some paits of whose account I shall 
close his Instoiy Aftei lemarking that he had less show or 
state than other Asiatic piinces, and that he stood or sat heloiu 
the throne to admmister justice, they say, ^that“heis affable 
and majestical, merciful and severe,” that he is skilful in 
mechanical aits, as “making guns, castmg ordnance, etc, of 
sparing diet, sleeps but three hours a day, curiously industrious, 
affable to the vulgar, seeming to grace them and then presents 
with more respective ceremonies than the grandees, loved and 
feared of his own, terrible to his enemies 


Bernier, vol i p 42 
Purchas, vol v p 516 
[“ It was a custom of the Mogul em- 
peiors to Bit daily once, foi the puipose 
of hearing and redie«smg the complamta 
of thejieople, and often twice , but this 
usage Mas discontmued by Alamgir’s suc- 
cc'isors, ivhich tended greatly to lose them 
the respect of their subjects ” (Scott’s 
Jrddat Khan, p 6, note ) — Ed ] 

The principal authoiities for this 
account of Akber’s reign are, Ferishta, the 
AUernameli, by Abul Fazl, the Man- 
talhdb ut TanaillJi, Khdfi Kh4n, and 
the Klioldsat ut TawdillJi Abul Fazl, 
111 this reign, shoMS all his usual merits, 
and more than his usual defects (See 
p 441) Eveiy event that had a tendency 
to take from the goodness, wisdom, or 
poM'er of Akber, is passed over or mis- 
stated , and a uniform strain of panegyric 
and tiiumph is kept up, which disgusts 
the reader with the author, and almost 
■with the hero Amidst these unmeaning 
flourishes, the real merit** of Akber disap- 
pear, and it IS from other authors that 
we leam the motives of his actions, the 
difflculties he had to contend vitli, and 
the resources by ivhich they were sur- 
mounted The gross flattery of a book 
wiitten by one so well acquamted ■with 
Akber’s disposition, and submitted, it 
appears, -to his oivn inspection, leaves an 
impression of the \anity of that prince, 
which IS almost the only blot on his 
otherwise admiiable chaiacter The Ah- 
lernameli was brought down by Abtil 
Fazl nearly to the tune of his oun death. 


m the forty-seventh year of the reign, 
and was contmued for the remaining pe- 
riod of upwards of three years, by a per- 
son named Enifyet Ullah, oi Mahommed 
Salia I could never have availed myself 
of this work without the aid of a manu- 
script tianslation of Lieutenant Chalmers 
of the Madras army, in the possession of 
the Koyal Asiatic Society The Mun- 
talJmh ut Taivaulh ivas finished m the 
end of the fortieth year of the reign It 
IS -wiitten by Abdul Kddu of Baddiin, 
and IS a histoiy of the Mahometan kings 
of India The facts are chiefly -taken 
from the TaJjoLaii Ahheri down to the 
thirty-seventh yeai of Akber’s reign, 
when that book ends The whole of that 
reign, however, has many additions from 
the author’s own knowledge, and takes 
its colour from his prejudices Abdul 
Kddu ivas a learned man employed by 
Akber to make tianslations fiom Sans- 
crit , but, being a bigoted Mussulman, he 
quarielled with Abul Fazl and FeizI, and 
has filled his book with mvectives against 
theu uTehgion and that of Akber (see 
page 534, note) He has also recorded 
many other grievances complained of at 
that time, and has disclosed those parts 
of the picture avhich were throivn mto 
the shade by Abtil Fazl The impression 
of Akber left by this almost hostile nai- 
rative is much more favourable than that 
made by his panegyrist [Tins part of 
his history was published m 1865 m the 
Bibliotheca Indica ] Khdfi Khan and 
the author of the Klioldsat ut TawdriUi 
are latei compilers [the latter was a 
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JFHAXGfR SRXtT JBHAK 


CHAPTER I 

jfttXvgib 

A r> 1603, SftBi took possGssion of tliG goTGmTnGnfc iTomediately 
on Ills fatliei’s death, and assumed the title of Jehangir 
niviiir (Conqueroi of the Woiid) 

He found the -whole of his domiuions on the north of the 
b^-eofin- Herhadda m a state of as great tianqudhty as could 
dint the _ exuected in so extensive an empiie The rebel- 
Jehm^r Qf Osnian continued in Bengal, oit was contined 

to part of that pio-vinee The contest ssith the laua of Oudi- 
piir was a foieign war, and the success, though not complete, 
was on the side of the emperoi Aftans woie a woise aspect in 
the Deckan, wheie the Nizam ShaM government of >\hmednagai - 
seemed to be lecoveiing horn the loss of its capital, and moie 
likely to legain some of the -temtoiy it had been depiived of 
tlian to be completely subverted by the aims of the Moguls 
Jehanofi’s fii-st measmes weie of a much moie benevolent 

O 

■Modente and judicious chaiacter than might have been ex- 
tlie cciii- pected of him He confirmed most of his father’s old 
of iu3 re gn ofixcem m their stations , and issued edicts, remitting 

Hmdd nimed Eii ilnnsln] Tte times and affords ttie onlv full and con-'- 

Tahal ah Al h'-ri iitten by Xmlm ud dm necfced account of the nrhole period irhicb 

Herii 15 a history of the iiahometan it embraces [Tbe ?a6n7rtt-z J/ieri appears 
dorni to the thin-y-seTenth of to be the best authority for Akher’s reign, 

her, and is said to he a arork of great alter Abii 1 FazL It has been very well 
merit , but, although I bare access to a ti-ansl'>t€d by Professor Dowson m bis 
copy I am unable to a\ ail myself of it of India toI t pp 177 — 476 For 

for V. ant of the •’ssistance I require to an mterestmg account of the Hindu rajas 
m lie out the charicter Besides the on- under the Moghul go\ emment in this 
gm d of Khafi Fh [n I am indebted to the and the folloumg reigns see an article by 
Kuidnesb of Major A Gordon of the lila- Mr Blochmann in the (hlcutfa. RtacK, 
d'~'5 estabbsbment, for the use of a ma- Apnl 1S71 Mr Blochmann has also 
imseniit tr^nslat’cn m^de by bim of the published m the Bill Indtta a newtrans- 
a ork of that histonan down to near the lation of Abu’l Fad’s Ayini Allen with 
<-nd 01 Jeh ingir s reign It is much to a aluable historical notes In rol i pp 
I 1 mg’ et+ed that tlus excellent trmshbon 30S— 5S7 he has compiled a most nsetnl 
Ins not been earned on to the end of senes of biographical notices of the nobles 
tlie history which comes down to recent of AVber’s court —Ed ] 
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some vexations duties wlucli had survived Akhei’s reforms, 
foibidding the hales of merchants to be opened by persons in 
authority without their free consent, directing that no soldieis 
or servants of the state should quaiter themselves on private 
houses, abolishing the punishments of cutting off ears and noses, 
and introducing other salutary regulations Notwithstanding 
his own notorious habits, he strictly foibade the use of wine, and 
legulated that of opium , subjecting aU offenders agamst his 
rules to severe punishment 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith on his com, 
together with most of the forms of that lehgion He, however, 
kept up some of Akber’s lules regaidmg abstinence fiom meat 
on particular days He observed some of his superstitious 
devotions , he exacted the ceremony of prostration from all who 
approached him , and although, in his writings, he affects the 
devout style usual to all Mussulmans, he never acquired, and pro- 
bably did not seriously pretend to, the chaiacter of a religious 
man The general impression is, that, though more supersti- 
tious, he was less devout, than Akber, and had little feehng 
of religion even when abstracted fiom all peculiar tenets 
Among his eaihest measures was one for affoidmg easy access 
to complaints, on which he valued himself at least as highly as 
the ef&cacy of the invention deserved a chain was hung from a 
part of the wall of the citadel, accessible, without difficulty, to 
all desciiption of people, it communicated with a cluster of 
golden bells within the emperor’s own apartment, and he was 
immediately apprised by the sound of the appeal ance of a suitoi, 
and thus rendered independent of any officeis inchned to keep 
back information , 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new 
emperor and his eldest son was not likelv to have night of 

^ ^ Piince 

. been diminished by the events which prece(^ed the Kiiusrou 
accession Khusiou had ever since remamed in a state of 
sullenness and dejection and it is by no means probable that 
Jehangir’s treatment of him was such as would be likely to 
soothe his feelings His behaviour does not appear to have 
given rise to any suspicion, until upwards of four ,^1, igoo, 
months aftei the accession , when J ehangir was °ioi4, 
awaked, at midnight, with the intelhgence that his^^^'^-’^ 
son had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Delhi He immediately despatched a light force in puisuit of 
him, and followed himself, m the moimng, with all the troops he 
could collect 
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Khxjsrou was joined, soon after leaving Agia, by a body of 
His rebellion 800 hoi’se, wliom lie met on tlieir maicli to tlie capital 
He pioceeded by Delhi, subsisting bis troops by plundei, and by 
the time he leached the Panjab, had collected a body of upwaids 
of 10,000 men The city of Lahdr was betiayed to him, and he 
was making an ineffectual attempt to leduce the citadel when he 
was disturbed by the appioach of his fathers advanced guaid. 
When this was announced to him, he diew his foice out of 
Lahdr, and attacked the loyal tioops , but, although he had the 
advantage of engaging a detachment, he was unable to offei a 
successful opposition He was totally defeated, and, having fled 
in the diiection of C£bul, he was mn aground m a boat as he 
was passing the Hydaspes, and was seized and bi ought in chains 
Quashed before his fathei The whole lebellion did not last 
above a month 

TChusrou’s principal advisers, and many of his common fol- 
lowers, fell into the hands of the empeioi, and affoided him an 
opportumty of displaying all the feiocity of Ins chaiactei lie 
Birbarous oidcicd 700 of the piisoners to be impaled in a hne 
om?rebek leading fiom the gate of L4h6i , and he expatiates, in 
his Memoirs, on the long duiation of then fiightful agonies^ To 
complete his baibarity, he made his son Khusiou be earned along 
the line on an elephant, Avhile a mace-beaiei called out to him, 
with mock solemnity, to leceive the- salutations of his seivants” 
topmon- The unhappy Khusrou passed three days, in teais and 
Kiiusrou groans, withoul tasting food and lemained foi long 
after a prey to the deepest melancholy 

Prince Parvlz, the einpeioi’s second son, had been sent, under 
the guidance of A'saf Khan, against the rana of Oudipfu, veiy 
soon after the accession he was lecalled on the flight of Khusiou, 
but in that short interval he had effected an accommodation with 
the rana, and now jomed his father’s camp 

Tn the spring of the next year, Jehangii went to C^bul , and, 
A D 1606 , when at that city, he showed some favour to Khusrou, 

AH 1015, 01 dering his chams to be taken off, and allowing him to 

walk in a garden within the upper citadel If he had 
any disposition to cairy his forgiveness furthei, it was checked by 
a conspiiacy, which was detected some time aftei, to release Khus- 
iou, and to assassinate the emperor 

On his leturn to Agra, Jehangir sent an army, under 
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Price’s Mem.oi‘)s of Jehangir, p 88 
Khdfl Khdn 


Mcmoiis of Jehangii, p 89 The 


general account of the rebellion is from 
Jehdngir’s Memons, Khdfl Kbdn, and 
Gladwin 
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Mohabat Klid.n, against, tbe rana of Oudiptii, with wbom tlie 
war bad been renewed , and another, under the Khaiii Khanan, 
to effect, a settlement of the Deckan Prince Pai viz was a d leov, 

AH 1016 

afterwards made nominal commander oi the latter force wus m m6- 

, -ft Ir and in 

he was too young to exercise any real authority the uechan 

The only event of importance m the following years was an m- 
suiiection at Patna by a man of the lowest order, who insurrection 

-rri -I j pretend- 

assumed the character oi Kbusrou, and, seizing on the ed 
citym consequence of the supmenessof the local officeis, toioio, ’ 
diew togethei so many folio weis, that he engaged thetoioio 
governoi oi the piovince m the field, and some time elapsed 
before he was driven back into Patna, made prisoner, and put to 
death 

In the end of the yeai 1610, affairs in the Deckan assumed a 
serious aspect After the taking of Ahmednagar, the m g^ocess of 
conduct of the government of the new king fell into DeLTn 
the hands of an Abyssinian named Malik Amber 
This minister founded a new capital on the site of the 
piesent Auiangabad , and maintamed, foi a long series of years, 
the apparently sinking foi tunes of the Nizam Shahi government 
His talents were npt confined to wai he intioduced a new 
revenue system into the Deckan, perhaps in imitation of T6dar 
Mai, and it has given his name an universal celebrity in the 
Deckan equal to that enjoyed in Hmdostan by the other great 
financier^ Malik Amber profited by some dissensions which 
fell out between the Khani Khanan and the other generals , and 
prosecuted his advantages with such success that he repeatedly 
defeated the Mogul troops, retook Ahmednagar, and jje recovers 
compelled the Khani Khandn himself to retme to Bur- 
hanpur In tliese circumstances, Jehdngir recalled his general, 
and confeiied the command on Kb^n Jehan. 

It was in the sixth year of his reign that Jehangir ion, 
contracted a marriage with the celebiated Nfir Jehan, ji^^rJage of 
an event which influenced all the succeeding transac- ^th 
tions of his hfe 

The grandfather of this lady was a native of Teheran, m 
Peisia, and held a high civil office under the govern- Her history 
ment of that countiy His son, Mirzd Ghij^^s, was reduced to 
poveity, and determined to seek for a mamtenance by emigiatmg, 
with his wife, and a family consistmg of two sons and a 
daughter, to India. He was pursued by misfortune even in this 
attempt , and by the time the caiavan with which he travelled 
* Grant Duff’s Hikor'y of the Marattas, vol i p 95. 
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leached Candah^r, he was lediiced to circumstances of gicat 
distiess Immediately on his aiiival in tliat city his wife was 
deliveied of Nhi Jchfm, and into so ah]cct a condition liad they 
fallen, that the paients weie unable to pi o vide foi the convey- 
ance of then mfant, oi to maintain the mothci so as to admit 
of hei givmg it suppoit The futuie erapicss was theiefore 
exposed on the load by which the caiavan was next morning to 
pioceed She was obseived by a piincipal mci chant of the 
paity, who felt compassion foi hei bitnation, and was stiuck 
with hei beauty, he took hci up, and lesolvcd to educate hei as 
Ins ONvu 

As a woman m a situation to act as a nui sc was not ca‘'y to 
be found m a caiavan, it is a matter of no suipiise that hci own 
mothei should have been the poison employed in that cajiacity , 
and the mci chant’s attention being thus diawn to the disti esses 
of the family, he leheved then immediate wants , and peicciving 
the fathei and his eldest son to be men much above then 
pi esent condition, he employed them m matteis connected with 
his busmess, and became much uiteiested in then fate By his 
means they ivere mtioduced to Akbei , and, being placed in 
some suboidmate employments, they soon lose by their own 
abilities 

In the meantime Nui Jehdn giew up, and began to excite 
admnation by hei beauty and elegance She often accompanied 
hei mother, who had fiee access to the haiem of Akbei, and 
theie atti acted the notice of JehAngir, then Piince Selim His 
behavioui gave so much uneasiness to hei mothei, as to induce 
her to speak of it to the piincess whom she was visiting 
Thiough her, the case was laid befoie Akber, who lemonstiated 
with Ins son , and, at the same time, lecommended that Hui 
Jehan should be mariied, and removed from the prince’s sight 
She was bestowed on Shir Afgan Khan, a young Persian lately 
come mto the service, and to him Akbei gave a jdgii in Bengal 

But these means were not sufficient to efface the impiession 
made on J ehangir , and, after he had been about a year on the 
throne, he took the opportumty of his fostei-biothei Kutb ud 
din’s gomg as viceroy of Bengal to charge him to procure foi him 
the possession of the object of his passion 

It was probably expected that all opposition from the hus- 
band would be prevented by influence and promises, but'Sliir 
Afgan had a higher sense of honour, and no sooner suspected 
the designs that were entertained, than he resigned his coni- 

^ [He was appointed governor of Bardwdn — Ed J 
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mand, and left off •wearing aims, as a sign tliat lie •was no longer 
in the king’s seivice 

The further piogiess of the affair does not appear it must 
have been such as to alaim Shir Afgan , for the viceioy having 
taken occasion to visit the pait of the province where he resided, 
and having sent to invite Ins attendance, he went to pay his visit 
with a daggei concealed in his dress An interview begun in 
such a spiiit might be expected to close in blood Shir Afgan, 
insulted by the pioposals, and enraged at the thieats of the 
viceioy, took his levenge with his dagger, and was himself 
* immediately dispatched by the attendants 

The muidei of the viceioy, which was asciibed to a treason- 
able conspiiacy, gave a coloui to all proceedmgs against the 
family of the assassin Niii Jehd,n was seized, and sent as a 
pnsoner to Dellii Jehangir soon after offeied hei maiiiage, 
and applied all his address to soothe and conciliate hei , but ISfur 
Jeh^n was a high-spiiited as well as an aitful woman, and it is 
not impiobable that she was sincere m her rejection of all over- 
tures from one Avhom she looked on as the murdeier of her 
husband Her repugnance was so strongly displayed as to 
disgust Jeh^Lngir He at length placed her among the attendants 
on his mother, and appealed to have entirely dismissed hei fiom 
his thoughts 

His jiassion, however, was afterwaids revived, and reflection 
ha'ving led his mistress to think more favourably of his offers, 
then mairiage was celebrated with great pomp , and Niir Jehan 
was raised to honours such as had never before been enjoyed 
by the consort of any king in India® Fiom this peiiod her 
ascendancy knew no bounds her father was made ^er 
prime minister , her brother was placed m a high 
station The emperor took no step without consulting her, 
and, on every affair in which she took an interest, her will was 
law Though her sway produced bad consequences in the end, 
it was beneficial on the whole Her father was a wise and 
upright minister , and it must have been, in pait at least, owing 
to her influence that so great an improvement took place in the 
conduct of Jehangii after the first few years of his reign He 
was still capricious and tyranmcal, but he was no longer 
guilty of such barbarous cruelties as before, and although he 
still carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, 
yet it was at night, and in his private apartments’^ In the 


® Among other marks of sovereignty the emperor’s [See J/arscZen, p 635] 

her name -vvas put on the com along with ’ [Maisden gives (p 607,) a “ baccha- 
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occupations ayIucIi kept Inra all day befoic the gjgh oi lus 
subjects, he seems to have suppoitcd his chaiactei- with bufliciciit 
dignity, and without any bleaches of decouim is lit Job. in s 
capacity was not less lemaikable than her giacc and beauty , it 
was exeited in inatteis piopei to hei sex, as well ns in state 
aflaiis The magnihcence of the einpcroi s coiiit was inci cased 
by her taste, and the expense was diminished by hoi good 
aiiangement She contiived luipiovements m the liiiiiituie of 
apaitments, intioduced female dresses inoie becoming than any 
in use befoie hei time, and it is a question in India whethei it 
IS to hei 01 liei mothei that they owe the invention of ottai of 
loses® One of the accomplishments by which she captivated 
Jeh^ngir is said to have been hei facility m composing cxtempoic 
veises 

It was not long aftei the time of this maiTiagc that the di-^- 
AD 1012, tuibances in Bengal weie put an end to by the defeat 
AH 1021 death of Osman The satisfaction denied lioin 

this event was moie than countei balanced by the ill-success of 
Combined the wai in the Deckan Jehdngii had detennmed to 
Aliniednagar make up foi the langour of his foimer opciations by a 
combined attack fi om all the neighbouring piovmces Abdullah 
Kli 4 n, viceioy of Guzeiat, was to invade Mahk Ambei’s teiiitoiy 
fiom that piovince at the same moment that the aimies under 
Piince Pal viz and Khdn Jehdn Lodi, leinfoiced by Rdja i\Ian 
Sing, were to advance fiom Khanddsh and Berar But this 
Defeated weH-conceided plan entiiely failed in the execution 
Amber Abdullali Khau advanced piematuiely fiom Guzeidt, 
and Malik Ambei did not lose a moment m piofiting by his 
mistake Fis mode of war was much the same as that of the 
modem Maiattas Owing to the neiglibouihood of the Euiopean 
ports, his artilleiy was supeiior to that of the empeioi, and 
afforded a laUying point on which he could always collect his 
aimy , but his active means of offence weie his light cavalij^ 
He inteicepted the supphes and haiassed the maich of the 
Moguls, he hoveled lound then aimy when halted, alaimed 
them with false attacks , and often made real incuisions into 
diffeient parts of the encampment, carrying off much booty 
and keeping up continual disoidei and tiepidation AbduUali 


nalian com” dated AH 1023, represent- 
ing the Sultan as raismg a cup m his 
hand* — Ed ] 

“ Great improvements must have taken 
place in later times , for Khdfi Khdn 


mentions that the same quantitj of ottar 
(one tola) which he remembers selling m 
the beginning of Aurangzib’s leigu for 
eighty rupees, nas to be had, i\hen he 
Aviote, for seien oi eight 
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TClian was so completely worn out by tins sort of warfaie, that 
be soon determined to retire The consequences of a retieat 
befoie such an enemy were easy to be foieseen , all his evils mul- 
tiphed upon him from the day that it commenced , his rear- 
guaid was cut to pieces , and his maich had neaily become a 
flight before he found refuge m the hills and jungles of Baglana^ 
whence he pioceeded without molestation into Guzerat The 
ofchei armies had by this time taken the field , but seeing Mahk 
Amber, on his return, flushed with success ovei their ^ j, ^eia, 
colleague, they thought it prudent to avoid a similar ^ ® 
calamity, and concentrated at Buih^nphr 

Jehangh’s aims were attended with bettei fortune in his war 
with the idna of Oudipui , and his success was the 
moie welcome, as the fiuit of the abilities of his 
favourite son Moh^bat Khan, when first sent on that seivice, 
had gamed a victory over the r4na, but was unable to do any- 
thing decisive fiom the strength of the country into which he, 
as usual, retreated The same fortune attended Abdullah Khan, 
afteiwaids appointed to succeed Mohabat, but Piince Khunam 
(Shah Jehdn),° who was now sent with an arpay of 20,000 men, 
evinced so much spnit in his attack on the B4jpiit troops, and 
so much peiseveiance in beaiing up against the strength of the 
country and the unhealthiness of the climate, that the i4na was 
at last mduced to sue for peace , and his ofier being readily 
accepted, he waited on Shah JchXn in person, made ofleiings in 
token of submission, and sent his son to accompany the pimce 
to Delhi Shah Jehan, on this occasion, did not forget the 
policy of Akber The moment the rana’s homage was victories md 
paid, he raised him in his arms, seated him by his sM^jeh u°^ 
side, and tieated him with every form of respect and 
attention All the countiy conquered from him since The r mi 

, A 1 1 ^ 1 17 submits on 

the invasion oi Akber was restoied , and his son, honourable 
after an honouiable reception from Jeh^ngir, wasAnieu, 
raised to a high rank among the mihtary chiefs of 
the empire 

The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Shah 
Jeh£n , for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him, had behaved 
to him With so much ariogance that Jehangir was soon obliged 
to remove him, and commit him for a time to confinement 


® The name of this prmce was Khur- 
ram, and he bore no other at the com- 
mencement of his fathei’s leign , but as 
he received the title of Shdh Jehdn long 


before his ovm accession, it mil prevent 
confusion to give him that name from the 
first 
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Influence of Tliis exploit rajsed Shall Jeh^n’s credit to the highest 
sh.i.jeVm and as he had lately married the niece of Nhr 

Jehan, he was snppoited by her powerful influence, and 
was generally looked on as the chosen successor to the 

em]5ire 

During these events D^ja Man Sing died in the Deckan A 
Insurrection lebellion of the Dosheniyas, which broke out in 1611, 
qnMot and in which the city of C^bul had been exposed to 
danger, was now terminated by the death of Ah dad, the grand- 
son and spiritual successor of Bayazid Abdullah Khan, 
viceroy of Guzeiat, having incurred the kings displeasure, by 
oppressions m the provmce, and by the indignity with which he 
treated the royal news-wnter, was ordered to be seized and sent 
to the capital He anticipated the order by setting off on foot, 
AVith his troops and attendants following at a great distance 
He came to court barefooted and in chains, and threw himself 
at the kmg’s feet, but was pardoned, and not long after 
restored to favour at the intercession of Sh4h Jehan 

It was not long after the return of Shah J ehan that Sir T. 
Embassy of 1^0® aiiived at the court, as ambassador from King 
fell T Roe James His accounts enable us to judge of the 
state of India under J ehangh 

The seaports and the customs were full of gross abuses, the 
ifinccount govemor seizing on goods at arbitiary puces Even 
luro'coiirt, 1^0®) though otherwise treated with hospitality and 
ter^ofjchiu- lespect, had his baggage seaiched and some articles 
t'*' taken by the governor His journey from Surat, by 

Buihanpui and Chitdi, to Ajmh, lay through the Deckan, where 
war was raging, and the lana’s country, where it had just 
ceased , yet he met with no obstruction or alarm, except from 
mountaineers, who then, as now, rendered the roads unsafe in 
tunes of trouble 

The Deckan bore stiong marks of devastation and neglect 
BuilMiiplii, which had befoie, as it has smce, been a fine city, 
contained only foin or five good houses amidst a collection of 
mud huts, and the court of Par viz, held in that town, had no 
pietensions to splendour 


He armed at Ajinlron Decembei 23, 
Ifll l, accompanied the king to M mdn and 
(lu/er.ft, .uid loft liini iii the end of 1G18 
" It mu-5t, lioai e% er, he ohsen ed, that 
thiT goaeinoi Zulfik.ii Ivli.in, Mas \eiy 
inunital to the English, ind had lately 
concluded an agi cement -with the Portu- 


guese, by avhich he engaged to exclude 
English a e&seh fi om his ports The agree- 
ment u as not ratified by the emperor , 
and Zulfikdi u as consti lined, by his duty 
to his own government, to mamtam out- 
■waid appe nances towards a foreign am- 
bassador {Onie, vol m p 361, etc ) 
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In oilier places he was stiuck ■with the decay and deseition of 
some towns, contiasted with the prosperity of otheis The 
foimer weie, m some instances at least, deseited capitals and 
then decline affoids no ai gum ent against the geneial piosperity 

The admmistiation of the countiy had lapidly declined since 
Akhei’s time The governments weie faimed, and the govemois 
exacteis and tyrannical 

Though a judicious and sobei writei, Roe is profuse in his 
piaise ot the magnificence of the couit , and he speaks in high 
teims of the couitesy of the nobility, and of the order and ele- 
gance of the enteitainments they gave to him His reception, 
indeed, was in all lespects most hospitable, though the veiy 
model ate scale of his piesents and letinue was not likely to 
conciliate a welcome wheie state was so generally maintained 
He was excused fiom aU humiliating ceiemonials, was allowed 
to take the highest place in the com t on pubhc occasions, and was 
continually admitted into familiar inteicouise with the empeioi 
himself 

The scenes he witnessed at his piivate intei views form a 
cuiious contiast to the giandeui with which the Mogul was 
suiiounded He sat on a low tin one all coveied with diamonds, 
peails, and lubies , and had a gieat display of gold plate, vases, 
and goblets, set mth jewels The paity was free from all 
rest! amt, scarcely one of them lemaining sober except Sir 
Thomas and a few othei giave peisonages, who weie cautious 
in then indulgence Jehangir himself never left oflT till he 
diopped asleep, when the lights weie extinguished and the 
company withdrew On these occasions he was oveiflowmg 
with kindness, which mcreased with the effects of the wine 
and once, aftei talking with gieat libeiality of all religions, 
“ he feU to weepmg, and to vaiious passions, which kept them 
to midnight ” 

But he did not retain these sociable feehngs in the moimng 
On one occasion, when a couitiei indiscieetly alluded in public 
to a debauch of the mght befoie, Jehdngir affected surprise, in- 
quired what other peisons had shaied in this bieacli of the law, 
and oidered those named to be so severely bastinadoed that one 
of them died He always obseived gieat stiictness in public, 
and never admitted a peison mto his pieseiice who, fiom his 

Such were MandA and Tddali, of 'both Tddah (the capital of a Edjput prince 
of ■which he speaks in the highest teims in the province of Ajmir) enjoys no such 
of admiration Mandu, the formei capital celebiity 
of Mdlwa, IB still generally known , hut 
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breatli or otherwise, gave any signs of having been drinking 
wme His reserve, however, was of little use like great men 
at present, he was surrounded by news-writers, and his most 
secret proceedings, and even the most minute actions of his life, 
were knonm to every man in the capital within a few houis 
after they took place 

Notwithstanding the case above mentioned, and some other 
instances of inhumanity, Eoe seems to consider Jehangir as 
neither wanting in good feelings nor good sense , although his 
claim to the latter quahty is somewhat impaired by some weak- 
nesses which Sir Thomas himself relates In one case he seized 
on a convoy coming to the ambassador from Surat, and con- 
sistmg of presents intended for himself and his court, together 
with the property of some merchants who took advantage of the 
escort, he rummaged the packages himself with childish 
curiosity , and had recourse to the meanest apologies to appease 
and cajole Eoe, who was much provoked at this disregard of 
common honesty 

Though Eoe speaks highly m some respects of particular great 
men, he represents the class as unprincipled, and all open to 
corruption The treaty he had to negotiate hung on for 
upwards of two years, until he bribed Akaf Khan with a valuable 
pearl , after which all went on weh and smoothly Both Eoe 
and other contemporary travellers represent the mihtaiy spiiit 
as already much dechned, and speak of the Eajpdts and Patans 
as the only brave soldiers to be found 

The manual arts were in a high state, and were not confined 
to those peculiar to the countiy One of Sm T Eoe’s presents 
was a coach, and within a very short period several others weie 
const! ucted, very superior m materials, and fully equal in work- 
manship Sir Thomas also gave a picture to the Mogul, and 
was soon after presented with seveial copies, among which he 
had great difficulty in distinguishing the original There was 
a great influx of Europeans, and considerable encouragement to 
their lehgion Jehd,ngir had figures of Christ and the Virgin 
at the head of his rosary, and two of his nephews embraced 
Christianity, with his lull approbation^® 

The language of the court was Persian, but all classes spoke 
Hindostani, and Hawkins, who only knew Tuikish, found the 
emperor himself and the Kh£ni Khanan well veised in that tongue 


Roe Terry HaAvlans 
Among tlie articles lie reconmnends 
for presents, are historical paintings, 


mghtpieces, and landscapes “but good 
for they understand them as Avell as we ’’ 
Roe Hawkins Terry Coryat 
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No subject seems to have excited more interest, both in the 
ambassadoi and the court, than the fate of Prmce p^mce 
Khusrou -All his bad qualities ■were foi gotten in his 
misfortunes , he was supposed to be endowed with eveiy virtue , 
the gieatest joy prevailed when any sign appeared of his resto- 
lation to favour, and corresponding indignation when he feU 
into the powei of his enemies Even the kmg was supposed to 
be attached to him, though wrought on by the influence of Shah 
Jehan and the arts of A'saf Kh^n and N-dr Jehan Unpopu- 
KliUvSiou’s exclusion was not the more popular for its sh^^jeMn 
being in favour of Shd,h J eh£n , who, according to Sir T Roe, 
was “flatteied by some, en'vned by others, loved by none ” Roe , 
himselLrepiesents^^hiTn^s--aJngatjanaLaJbyxant j^but as his conduct 
shows nothmg but ability and correctness, it is piobable that 
he owed his unpopularity to his cold and haughty manneis , the 
ambassador himself remarking that he never saw so settled a 
countenance, or any man keep so constant a giavity never 
smiling, nor by his looks showing any lespect or distinction of 
peisons, but entire piide and contempt for all Yet the prmce 
could not at that time have been older than twenty-five 

Sh£h Jeh^n might have expected to -find a formidable rival in 
Parviz, his elder brother, but that piince, though pnnce Parviz 
sometimes an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really for- 
midable opposition to the superior abihties of Sh^h Jehan, 
supported by the influence of _the .empress 

A final blow was given to any hopes that Par’^z may shdh Jehdn 
have entei tamed, by the elevation of his brothei^to the appS^nt*^®*^' 
title of kmg,^'' on his undertaking a great expeclition sent to settle 
agamst the Deckan He was invested with ample 
poweis on this occasion , and Jehangir himself moved 
to Mandu, to be at hand to suppoit him m case of need a^d“igi 6 . 

Roe accompamed the empeior on his march, and 1025 
his account of the movement of the army forms a stiik- 
mg contiast to the good order and discipline he had f^cnp^? 
hithei to admired The court and camp, while halted, 
weie as legular as ever, but the demand for caiiiage cattle 
cieated a geneial sciamble and confusion The Peisian 
ambassador and Roe weie left for some days at Ajmii, from the 

16 gjp rji Qjjgg jjjg^ Xhusrou, wlule beard was grown down to his girdle He 
moving m loose custody, along with the knew nothing of what was passing, and 
aimy He stopped undei the shade of had not heaid either of the English or 
a tree duiing the heat, and sent for Sir their ambassador 

Thomas, who was near His person W'as From this tune some wnters call him 

comely, his countenance cheerful, and his Shilh Fhurram, and others Shflh Jehdn 
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•want o£ conveyance for tlieir baggage, and the tents of the 
soldiers and foiloweis weie set lire to, to compel them to proceed, 
though ill provided. When actually in motion, the same want 
of aiiangement was felt sometimes there was a deficiency of 
water j and sometimes, in long and difficult marches through 
woods and mountains, the road was scatteied wj-th coaches, caits, 
and camels, unable to pioceed to the stage 

The state of affaiis in the Deckan was very favourable to Sh 4 h 
Complete Jehan The ascendancy of a piivate peison, hke Mahk 
S Jehfo Amber, led to jealousy among his confederates, and even 
his own office! s In consequence of these dissensions, he had 
suffered a defeat, which produced still fuither discouiBgomenb 
A D 1617 . among the alhes , so that when Shah J ehdn enteied the 
AH M26, Deckan, he found httle difficulty in detaching the king 
of Bljaplir fiom the confedeiacy , and Amber, seeing 
himself entiiely deserted, was likewise compelled to make sub- 
mission on the part of his nommal sovereign, NizXm Shah, and to 
restore the fort of Ahmednagar and all the other teiritoiy which 
he had reconquered from the Moguls 

After this glorious termination of the war, Sh£h Jehdn 
AH 1617, letuined to Mandii, and joined his father, withm a 
twelvemonth of the time when they had marched fiom 
sha^di Ajmil 

Jeh^ngir took this occasion to visit the province of Guzei^t, 
Eesidenceof he remained theie for near a year, and added the vice- 

the emperor , i , . i 

loyalty 01 that provmce to the governments pieviously 
Guzerdt held by Sh^h Jehan 

He quitted Guzei^t m September 1618 , and the next two 
AH 1027, years aie marked by no events, except an insunection 
Eamzan Paujab , the capture of the foit of Kangia or 

Hagaicot, under the mountains , and a journey of the emperor to 
Cashmii. 

While in that valley, he leceived intelligence of a renewal of 
Eene'wal of the war m the Deckan It seems to have been begun 
Alices in the Without provocation, by Mabk Amber, who piobably 
A H^i?2i, tempted by sortie neghgence on the otliei side , for 

A.H 1030 difficulty in taking possession of the open 

countiy, and drivmg the Mogul commanded mto Bnrhanpiir, 
m^to^ whence they sent most eainest entieaties foi help 
quouthem from Jehangir. Shah Jeh£n was agam oideied to 


“In foUoTODg the Mogul’s court,” 
says Roe, “ I encountered aU the mcon- 
vemences that men are subject to under 


an ill government and an intemperate 
climate ” 
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maicli with a XDOwerful aimy, and gieat treasures were collected 
to supply him after he leached the frontier Fiom some rising 
distrust in his mind, he refused to march, unless his biothei, 
Piince Khusrou, were made over to his custody, and alloAved to 
go With him to the Deckan Being giatified m this respect, he 
entered on the service with Ins usual ability Before he reached 
Malwa, a detachment of MaJik Amber’s had crossed the Nei- 
badda, and burned the subuibs of Mandu, but they were 
driven back as the prmce advanced, and he, in turn, crossed the 
Neibadda, and began offensive operations Mahk Ambei had 
lecoiuse to his usual mode of wai cut off supplies and detach- 
ments, hung upon the- hne of maich, and attempted, by long 
and rapid marches, to surprise the camp He found Shdh Jehan 
always on his guard, was at last compelled to risk the fate of 
the campaign ui a general action, and was defeated with ms success 

. , ^ 1 ° lU the field 

considerable loss 

But although Sh£h Jeh^ had a clear superiority in the field, 
he still found a senous obstruction in the exhausted state of the 
countiy It was theiefoie with great satisfaction that comes 
he received oveituies fiom Amber, offeimg a further 
cession, and agieemg to pay a sum of money 
Not long after this success, Jehangir was seized with a violent: 
attack of asthma, a complaint fiom which he suffered n-uigerous 

^ TT f» iLLness of the 

seveiely during the rest of ms life He was for some empeioi 
time in such imminent danger, as to lead to expectations of an 
immediate vacancy of the throne 

Par viz hastened to court, but was sent back to his govern- 
ment with a reprimand, and though Shah Jehan hadyeismesof 

1 -I ’ ° T 1 T /' 1 Pirvizaml 

not time to take such a step before he heard of his siwh Jeinn 
father s recovery, yet the sudden death of Prince a^d^io^ 2 i,^ 
Khusiou, which happened at this juncture, was so ^.h loso 
oppoitune, that it brought the strongest suspicions of Suspicious 
violence agamst the rival to whose custody he had KUmiou 
been entrusted We ought not, however, too readily to believe 
that a hfe not sullied by any other crime could be stained by one 
of so deep a dye 

This event, which seemed to comjilete the security of Shah 
Jeh^n’s succession, was, in leahty, the cause of a series Alienation 
of dangers and disasters that nearly ended m his ruin pesffrom 
Up to this period, his own influence had T3een 
stiengthened by the all-powerful support of Nui Jehan, but 
about the time of his departuie for the Deckan, that pimcess 
had affianced hei daughter by Shii Afgan to Pimce Shehiiyar, 
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arrangement, was desned to select an equivalent in tlie Deckan 
and Guzerat As thmgs diew towards a ciisis, Nui jrohibu 
Jehan, distiusting botli tke military talents of lier®g®“^y'^ 
biothei and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes empress 
on Moh^bat Khan, the most rismg geneial of the time, but 
hitherto the particulai enemy of Asaf Khan He was accord- 
ingly summoned to comt Aom his government of Cabul, and was 
treated with every mark of favour and confidence. 

Jehangir, who liad been agam in Cashmir, returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his court a^d 1022^ 
at Labor, to be at hand in case his presence should be a h 1031 
required 

Tn the meantime messages passed between Shah Jehan and 
the emperor, but with so httle effect in producing a 
reconciliation, that Jehangir nut several peisons totfleentim 

emperor and 

death on suspicion of a plot with his son , and Shah shah Jehdn 
Jeh 4 n, findmg that his fate was sealed, marched Aom 
MandA with Ins army towards Agra. J ehangir, on this. Advance of 
marched from Lahbi, and, passing through the capital, AP^Slsr’^ 
arrived within twenty miles of the rebel army, lying ^0^032’ 
at Bel6chpiir, forty miles south of Delhi ShAh Jeh^n retried 
into the neighbourmg hills of MewAt, and disposed his troops so 
as to shut .the passes against a force which the emperor detached 
in quest of him A partial and mdecisive action took place, and 
is said to have been followed by negotiations The result was, 
that ShAh Jehan determined to ietiie, and set out onjietreitof 
his march for Mandu 

It does not appear what mduced him to adopt this step it 
was attended with aU the consequences usual with jtg 
attempts to recede in civil wars. Jehangir advanced 
in peison to Ajmir, and sent on a strong force, under Piince 
Parviz and Mohabat Khan, to foUow up the letirmg rebels 
Pustam Khan, whom Shah JehAn had left to defend the hills 
on the Chambal, deserted to the enemy, the province of 
Guzeiat expelled his governor, and "he was himself compelled, 
by the advance of the imperial army, to cross the Nerbadda 
and retue to BurhanpAr Nor was^ he long peimitted to remain 
there m tranquillity , foi Mohabat* Khan, having blmded him 
by some delusive negotiations, cio'ssed the Neibadda, and was 
joined by the Khani Kbanan, who tiU this time had been 
attached to Shah Jehan The lains were at then sMhjehm 
height when Shah Jehan commenced his letieat mto Kimgina 
Telingana, and a great part of his forces had deserted him 
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befoie he diiected his couise to Masulipatam, Avith the intention 
M^kesiiis of mahing his way to Bengal He accomplished this 
g\? jQj2g and arduous maich by the eaily pait of the suc- 

AH 1033 ceeding yeai, and met with no opposition in Bengal, 

until he reached Ed/jmahal, wheie the governor of the piovince 
engaged him, and was defeated in a pitched battle By this 
oMimspo;. victoiy, Sh^h Jehdii obtained possession of Bengal, and 
enabled to seize on Behdr, and to send on a detach- 
Beiuii ment undei Bhfm Sing, the bi other of the lana of 
Oudipdr, to endeavoui to secuie the foit of Allahdbcid 

In the meantime Pilnce Parviz and Mohtibab Kh^n, after 
iioispursiied chasiug Slidli Jeliau fiom the Heckan, had cantoned 
Pan iz and foi the lainy season at Buihdnpur On heanng of his 
MoMbat rapid piogiess in Bengal, they j)ut them- 

selves in motion m the diiection of Allahabad Shdh Jehi,n 
ciossed the Ganges to meet them , but the people of the country, 
who were not inclined to ehtei on opposition to the emjieioi, 
lefused to bung in supplies to his camp, oi to assist in Tfeeping 
up his communications by means of the boats on the 6 anges 
The discouiagement and piivations which were the consequence 
of this state of things, led to the deseition of the new levies 
which Sh^h Jehdn had laised in Bengal , and when, at last, he 
Is defeated, Came to an action with his opponents, he was easily 
thouclan oveipoweied, his aimy dispeised, and himself con- 
state of the stiained once moie to seek foi lefuge in the Deckan 
Dotkim Afiaiis m that quaiter were favourable to his views 
During his first flight to the Deckan the king of Bijapfii and 
Malik Amber had both remained steady to then engagement 
with Jehtingir, and the king of Golconda had shown no dis- 
position to assist him duimg his retreat through Tdbiigdna 
Smce that time the Moguls had taken part on the side of the 
king of Bijapui, in a dispute between him and Malik Ambei , 
and the latter chief letahated by invading the Mogul dominions, 
and cair3ung his ravages to the neighbouihood of Buihdnpiii 
Shall jehin He was theiefore piepaied to leeeive Shih Jehan 
n'lhk Am- ■'rith open aims, and wrote to press him to undertake 
the siege of Buihanpur Shah Jehan complied, and 
commenced his opeiations The place made an obstinate 
pmfif-u^i^ defence , and, m the end the return of Paiviz and 
Moh^at Mohabat to the Neibadda obliged him to laise the 

Deserted bj Siege and attend to his own safety His adherents 
lusamj Jloy, deserted him in greater numbers than before, and, 
being dispirited by lU-health as well as adverse fortune, he 
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Avxote to "beg liis father’s foigiveness, and to expiess his readmess 
to submit to his commands Jehangir dii ected him to give up the 
foits of K6ht£s in Beh^i, and Asiighai in the Deckan, offers im 
both of which weie still in his possession, and to send 
two of his sons, Dara Shuk6h and Amaugzib, to court, 5®j^i625, 
as hostages for his good behaviour These demands ^ ^ 
weie complied with , but we aie pievented judging of the tieat- 
ment designed for Shah Jehan by an event which, for a time, 
thiew the whole empiie mto confusion 

After the first retreat of Sh£h Jehan to the Deckan, Jehangir 
letuined from Ajmir to Delhi, and, beheving all serious danger 
to his government to be at an end, he went on his usual expe- 
dition to Cashmir, and lepeated it in the following year On 
the thnd year he was mduced, by a new revolt of the The emperor 
Bosheniyas, to change his destination for Cabul, and agamst the 
although he soon heaid of the suppiession of the m cAhui 
rebellion, and received the head of Ahmed, the son of Ahdad, 
who \y&,s the leader of it, he made no change m his determiua- 
tion Y ^ 

But he was not destmed to accomphsh this journey in tran- 
quiUity , for no sooner was Shah Jeh^n reduced to Persecution 
submission, than the domineermg spirit of Niir Jehd-n 
proceeded t'o raise up new enemies Mohabat Kh^n 
was the son of Gh6i B^g, a native of Cabul He had 
attamed the rank of a commander of 500 under ^kber, and was 
raised to the highest digmties and employments by Jehangir 
He had Ibng enjoyed a high place in the opinion of the people,^^ 
and might now be considered as the most emment of all the 
emperor’s subjects This circumstance alone might have been 
sufficient to excite the jealousy of Niir Jehan It is probable, 
however, that she also distrusted Mohabat for his old eumity to 
her brother, and his recent connexion with Parviz 

Whatever might be the motive, he was now summoned to 
com’t, to answer charges of oppression and embezzle- He is sum- 

1 fT-> ITT ^ 

ment dm mg the time of his occupation of Bengal He com-t 
at first made excuses for not attending, and was supported by 
Parviz, but, finding that his appearance was msisted on, he set 
out on his jomney, accompanied by a body of 6,000 B^jpdts, 
whom he had contrived to attach to his service 

Before his arrival, he betrothed his daughter to a young 

“ Memoirs of Jeliilngfr, p 30 beloved by all men, and tbe bmg’s only 

Sir T Roe, m a D 1616, says of bim, favourite, but cares not for tbe prmce 
tbat be IS a noble and geneious man, well- (Sbdb Jebdn) 
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noHeman, named Berldiord^i, without fiist asking the empeior s 
Brutal treat- leave, as was usual with persons of his high rank 
ToTmli"" Jehangir was emraged at this apparent defiance he sent 
for Beikhoidar, and, m one of those fits of brutality 
which still broke out, he ordered him to be stripped naked and 
beaten with thorns m his own presence , and then seized on the 
dowiy he had received from Mohabat, and sequestrated all his 
other property 

When Mohabat himself approached the camp, he was infoimed 
that he would not be admitted to the emperor s presence , and, 
perceiving that his rum was predetei mined, he resolved not to 
wait till he should be separated from his troops, but to strike a 
blow, the veiy audacity of which should go far to insure its 
success 

Jehangir was at this time encamped on the Hydaspes, and 
Mohdiaat preparing to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on his 

Saperors*^® Way to C^bul He sent the aimy across the iiver in 
instance, intending to follow at his leisure, 
A^H^’ioss ‘W’hen the crowd and confusion should be over. The 
jemada '2 -vvhole of the tioops had passed, and the emperor 
remained with his personal guards and attendants, when Mohabat, 
gettmg his men under arms a little before daybieak, sent a 
detachment of 2,000 men to seize the bridge, and moved him- 
self, With aU speed, to the spot where the emperor was 
encamped The place was quickly surrounded by his troops , 
while he himself, at the head of a chosen body of 200 men, 
pushed sfciaight for the emperor’s tent The attendants were 
overthiowu and dispeised before they were aware of the nature 
of the attack , and J ehangfr, who was not quite recovered from 
the effects of his last night’s debauch, was awakened by the 
rush of armed men around his bed he started up, seized his 
sword, and, afbei staring wildly round, he perceived what had 
befallen him, and exclaimed, "Ah' Mohabat Khan' tiaitor ' 
what is tins ? ” Mohabat Khan replied by prostratmg himself 
on the gioiind, and lamenting that the persecution of his 
enemies had forced him to have lecourse to violence to obtain 
access to his mastei Jehangir at fiist could scarcely lestrain 
his indignation, but observmg, amidst aU Mohabat’s humihty, 
that he was not disposed to be trifled with, he gradually 
accommodated himself to his circumstances, and endeavoured 
to concihate his captor Mohabat now suggested to him that, 
as it was near his usual time of mounting, it was desiiable that 
he should show Inmself m pubhc to remove alarm, and check 
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the misrepresentations of the ill-disposed Jehangir assented, 
and endeavoured to withdiaw, on pretence of diessmg, to his 
female apartments, where he hoped to have an opportunity of 
consulting with Ndr Jehan hemg prevented from executing 
this design, he prepared himself where he was, and at fiist 
mounted a horse of his own in the midst of the Rajpdts, who 
received him with respectful obeisances , but Mohabat, leflect- 
ing that he would be in safer custody, as well as more con- 
spicuous, on an elephant whose driver 'could be depended on, 
urged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, and placed him 
on one of those ammals with two armed Rdjpdts by his side 
At this moment, the chief elephant-diiver, attemptmg to foice 
his way thiougli the Rajpilts, and to seat the emperor on an 
elephant of his own, was despatched on a sign fiom Mohabat 
One of Jehangu’s personal attendants who reached the elephant, 
not without a wound, was allowed to mount with his master , 
and the same permission was given to the seivant who was 
intiusted with the bottle and goblet, so essential to Jehdngir’s 
existence 

These examples of the consequences of resistance had their full 
effect on the emperor, and he pioceeded veiy tiactably to the 
tents of Mohabat Khan 

Meanwhile Nhr Jehan, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose hei presence of mmd Whenspintedcon- 

T « , I, 1 duotofNiir 

she found aU access cut on to the emperor, she imme- Jehin 
diately put on a disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter 
of the most oidinary desciiption As the guards were ordered 
to let every one pass, but permit no one to return, she ciossed 
the river without obstruction, and was soon safe m the midst 
of the loyal camp She immediately sent for her brother 
and the principal chiefs, and bitterly lepioached them with 
their cowardice and neglect, in allowing their soveieign to be 
made a piisoner before their eyes She did not confine herself 
to mvectives, but made immediate prepaiations to lescue her 
husband by force , and although Jehdngir, probably in real 
appiehension of what might happen to himself m the confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entreat that no attack might 
be made, she treated the message as a tuck of Mohabat’s, and 
only suspended her proceedmgs until she could ascertain the 
real position of the enemy’s camp, and the part of it inhabited 
by the empeioi During the night, a nobleman named Fedai, 
Khan made an attempt to carry off Jehangh, by swimming the 
river at the head of a small body of horse his approach was 
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discovered, and it was -with difficulty lie effected his escape, after 
losing seveial of his companions killed and drowned m the liver 
Nest mormog the whole army moved down to the attack 
She attacks It was headed hy N^ir Jehdn heiself, who appeared on 
M^^vhats ]iowdah of a high elephant, with a how and two 

c[uiveis of airows The bridge had been burnt by the Rdjputs, 
and the army began to cross by a ford which they had dis- 
covered lower down the river It was a narrow shoal between 
deep water, and full of dangerous pools, so that the passage was 
not effected without the utmost disorder many were obliged 
to swim, and all landed with them powder wetted, weighed 
down with their drenched clothes and armour, and obliged 
to engage hand-to-hand before they could make good their 
footing on the beach Ndr Jehan was among the foremost, on 
liei elephant, with her brother and some of the principal chiefs 
aiound hei she with difficulty effected a landing, but found it 
impossible to make any impression on the enemy The Rajputs^ 
had the advantage of the ground they poured down showers of 
balls, airows, and rockets on the troops in the ford, and, rushing 
down on those who were landing, drove them back mto the water, 
swoid in hand 

A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued the fold 
was choked with hoises and elephants , some fell, and were 
tiampled under foot , others sank in the pools, and were unable 
to regain the shoal , and numbers plunged into the river, and 
ran the chance of making good their passage, or being swept 
away hy the stream The most furious assault was directed on 
Nui Jehan her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of 
Mjp'uts, her guards were overpowered and cut down at its 
feet , balls and arrows fell thick round hei howdah and one of 
the latter wounded the infant daughter of Shehiiyai, who was 
^ length her driver was kiHed , 

loss and her elephant, having received a cut on the pro- 
boscis, dashed mto the river, and soon sank m deep water, and 
was earned down by the stream after several plunges, he 
swam out and reached the shore, when Niir Jehan was sur- 
rounded by her women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and 
found hei howdah stained with blood, and herself busy in 
extracting the anow, and bindmg up the wound of the infant 
Fedai Khan had made another attempt, during the confusion 
of the battle, to enter the enemy’s camp at an unsuspected 
point, and had penetrated so far that his balls and arrows fell 
withm the tent where Jehangii was seated, but the general 
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repulse forced him also to retne He effected Ms retieat, 
•won Tided and with the loss of many of his men , and imme- 
diately retired to the neighhounug foit of Eoliths, of which he 
was the governor 

N-di Jehan now saw that theie was no hope of rescuing her 
husband by force, and she deteimined to join him in suejomstiie 
his capti'vity, and tiust to fortune and hei own aits for 
effectmg his deliveiance 

Moh^bat Khan, after his success at the Hydaspes, ad- 
vanced to Attok, wheie A'saf Kh^n had retired His inbeoimy of 
authority was now so well established that it was power 
recogmsed by most of the army, and A'saf Khan, and such 
leadeis as attempted to hold out, were obhged m the end to give 
themselves up as piisoners But the secuiity and even the 
extent of Mohabat’s power was fai from being so great as it 
appeared. Hts haughty and violent behaviour to those who 
had^been opposed to him took deep root in their breasts, the 
ascendancy of the Rajpdts was offensive to the other tioops, 
and, as the provinces were still faithful to the emperor, and two 
of his sons at large, Mohdbat was obhged to use great manage- 
ment in his tieatment of his piisoner, and to effect his objects 
by persuasion rather than by foice oi fear Jehangii, _^iacesof 
tutored by Ndr Jehin, took full advantage of the cn- 
cumstances in which he was placed , he affected to entei mto 
lyLohabat’s views with his usual facihty , expressed himself 
pleased to be deliveied from the thraldom in which he had been 
kept by A'saf Khd,n , and even earned his duphcity so far as to 
warn Mohabat that he must not thiuk ISTdr Jehan was as well 
disposed to him as he was himself, and to put him on his guard 
against httle plots that were occasionally formed for thwarting 
his measures Mohabat was completely blinded by these artifices, 
and, thinking himself sure of the emperor, he gave less heed to 
the designs of others 

During these proceedings the aimy advanced to Cabul, the 
neighbouihood of the Afghans made it necessary to increase the 
kmg’s guard, and Nfir Jehdn seized the opportunity of gettmg 
persons in her interest to offei then services in such a way as 
to avoid suspicion Jelid-ngir was allowed, at this time, to go 
out to shoot on an elephant, always surrounded by Kajp-fits, and 
with one in particular, who stuck to hnn hke Ins shadow, and 
never for a moment let him out of his sight On one 
of these occasions an affray took place between the^jpatsmid 
Eajpfits with the emperor aud some of the Ahdis, a troops ° 




select body of 'tingle boi semen, A\bose duty it vns to alt mid on 
his Majesty The laigcsl pait of the oMmt la mi^ eumpn-M oi 
Kdjputs, the Ahdis ^ictc oxeipoMeud, mid M.N.ual ot tln-m 
killed, and on ilicli comjdmmiig to Mohabnt.lu' '^nid bo Mould 
be happy to punish the onbnec it tht’\ could bung it homo to 
any induiduals. The Ahdis iiicon‘'ed at this e\ n-imi, tell Mith 
their M’holc foi cc on a bod^ of Ibnput'' killed many, and dio\e 
otlieis into the hills, mIicic they weio made shuo-' b) the Ifa^d- 
lehs Mohabat himself ivas exposed to so mucli dangei in this 
distiu banco that he ivas foiced to take lefuge in tlu kings tent 
Next day the iinglcadei's mcio punished , but a jioition ctf the 
aimy M*as left m open enmit} Mvth the llajpuis, mIiosc nnmberi 
ivcic also dimimshcvl , and the Afghans of the iieighhouihood 
rioowd shoivcd eveiy disposition to take jeiU noth the (in- 

, Johan could theiofoie jim^ue lu i dietm 
joon obsliuction and less fcai of deteeiion She 

employed agents to enlist tit men m scatteied points at a di- 
tance, Mdicnce some moic to stiagglc into camp as if m qur-st 
of SOI vice, Mdulc the otheis M'eic to lomaiii at then po-mons, 
and av'ait hci fuitliei ouleis She next made Jehangu siitr^f.^t 
a mustei of the troops of all the i.ighdais^ . and mIuii sin 
summoned to pioduce her contingent, she nllected lo bo indig- 
nant at being put on a level M*ith an oidinai} subject, and smd 
she M'ould take caic that her muslei should not tuui out to hei 


discicdit Accoidingly, she diesscd out her old tioojK so as to 
make the smallness of their nnnibci cons])icuons, cntei tamed 
neiv levies as if to complete hci contingent, and at the same 
time duected hei lecuuts in the countiy to repaii by and 
Rescvio of thiecs to the aiiuy ^Vll tins could not bo done Mitb- 
jdihigir alaini to Molidbat Ivluiu, but he vas no 

longer able to ciusli opposition by foice, and ho snffeicd him- 
self to he pemuaded by Jehdngir to vavoid pcisonal iisk, by 
foiheaiing to accompany him to the mustei of Kiii deliaii’s 
contingent Jehdugii advanced alone to the icviciv, and he 
had no sooner got to the centie of the line, than the tioops 
closed m on hmi, cut off the Kajput home by M*bom he was 
guarded, and bemg speedrly joined by their confedoiatcs, len- 
deied it impossible to make any attempt to seize Ins peison 
Mohlbat Tvhun peiceived that Ins power was iiietiicvably lost ; 
and immediately ivithdreiv to a distance with Ins troo]is, and 
enteied on negotiation to piocure liis paidon and assurance of 
safety. 

Jehanglr was now lestoied to liberty, and Nur Jeln'm to 
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powei Slae had. relinquished none of her designs during the, 
period of her adversity ; and as she was obliged to make > 

teims With Mohabat, to piocure the lelease of her ■ 

bi other, who was his piisoner, she determined to con- 
nect the paidon of one enemy with the destruction of another ; 
and made it a condition of the emperor’s reconcihation with 
Mohabat, that he should immediately have the use He is sent 
of his services against Shah Jehan That prince, shih jeWn 
after his own submission and the misfortune of his father, had 
come from the Deckan to Ajmir with only 1,000 men, m the 
hopes that his aimy might mcrease as he advanced , but Raja 
Kishen Smg, his principal adheient, dymg at that place, instead 
of an accession, he suffered the loss of half his numbers, and was 
obliged, as the only means of securmg his personal safety, to fly 
acioss the desert to Smd He was then in the lowest state of 
depression, and would have retired to Persia if he had not been 
prevented by lU-health From this time his fortunes began to 
brighten he heard of the death of Parviz at Burh^nprir, and 
learned also that Mohabat, instead of pui suing him, was now 
himself puisued by an army of the emperor, with whom he had 
agam come to a ruptuie 

Encouraged by these circumstances, he set off, 
thiough Guzei^t, for the Deckan, where he was soon 
joined by Mohabat with such pait of his foice as still siisii jebdn 
lemained 

J eh^ngir, soon after his deliverance, marched back from Cabul 
to Labor Some time was spent in restoring every bianch of 
the government to its old footing , and when all had been 
satisfactoiily arranged, the empeioi set off on his annual visit to 
Cashmir 

Some time after his ai rival in that valley, Shehriyar was seized 
With so violent an illness that he was obhged to leave Cashmir 
for the warmer climate of Labor Not long aftei his Sickness 
depaiture, Jehangir was himself taken lU with a seveie return 
of his asthma, and it soon became evident that hia life was in 
gi eat danger j^n attempt was made to remove him to Lahdi , 
his complamt was increased by the motion and passage of the 
mountams, and before he had got over a third of his journey, 

^ Gladwin’s Jelidngir Klidfi Khdn appear inexplicable , and it is not easy to 
makes an intei mediate reconcihation be- believe that if Mohdbat had been m Niir 
tween Mohdbat and Jehdngir, and another Jehdn’s hands, hainng no longer her bro- 
visit of Mohdbat to court, followed by a ther for a hostage, he would agam have 
fresh revolt , but these rapid changes been allowed to retire m safety 
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he had a sevcie attach, and died soon aftei j cachin';^ liis 5n 

wi.ic.li. the sixtieth :^cai ofhi-:! ajje. 

ofToiuWr Scveial of the gioat men nf the time f>( Ahhm dtfd 
:n’r shoitly hcfoic .Teh.ingii . AAv. ihcd iK-fme the ihui patimi 
^nf(ir2b qI Alolidhat, Malik Ainhei dni'in ^ il*i c )Htni 1 f 
Mii7/i Khdii (tlic Kl.fmi Kliamtn) shm tly aflti it v as ‘ iippi . d 
Among the occiiiicuccs ot Jchi'mgii’s lei-n may he uvnimnA 
an edict'against the nso of toiaicco, \Miich nas Uieii a n^wliy 
It would ho ciiuoiis, as maikiiiL; the G]>och of the intiodm tion <4 
a piactico now iiniveisal in Asia, if the name oi iamh'ieu, 1 )> 
which it IS kuonn m most castcin eountnC'., wcic noi ot li-clt 
sufficient to show its Ameiican ongin 


ClIAPTKIl IT 


snAii jhiAn, iiu. 1G5/ 

The mfl-uenco of Niii Jehan expiicd with lioi hiishand, and 
the fiuit of all hci long intiigues nas ]oi>t in a inomfnt Iftr 
AK.tKi.to favouute, Slicliiiyai, was absent, and A's.if Ivli.hi, wlio 
Vi'tAsuto along dcteimmed to sujipoit Sliuh .Ttlmn, im- 

jumn mediately sent oft' a nie^scngei to summon bim fioin 
the Deckan In the ineaiitinie. to sanction his own nioasuit'^ l>v 


^ WTiere no other 'luthoiitj js quoted 
for facts in this reign, the^ aie tiktn 
fiom Kh.ifi Khto, from Glath.in's }ii»in 
of JcJiuiiffa , 01 from the autobiogi iphital 
Memoirs of the enipeioi Khafi Khan’s 
history IS compiled from ^allOlls^ccolUlt‘■, 
imtten and oial Mi Gladwin’s is c\i- 
dently all diawm from -WTitton lustoiio, 
but he only quotes the uilaasni Jclueii- 
giri, and the Memoirs of the emj.eior, 
of w hich last he possessed a much more 
complete copy than that tnushted by 
Major Pnee The Memoiis them'.ehcs 
contain a great deal of lufoi-mation rc- 
gardmg particular penocls and the cha* 
- racters of indiMduals, and though written 
in a lambling and inaccurate mannei, me 
not without signs of talent Alaige por- 
tion of them IS composed of stouts of 
magical performances , some, though 
greatly exaggerated, are obviously tucks 
of ventriloquism and legerdemain, but all 
regarded by the empeior as m some 


dtgice thi' re ulL of Mij«rn ird j»Aw,r 
TiiO'C fabk 1 fiuld If ad tf> ,• JoUir 
t-tnuiitc of hi'' int.lhq> mo, n . t (bd u >* 
icuumbcr the dfinouohrw of h*- coutuu- 
poi“u\ in Pnglmd (Mi Morlu in lu . 
Cotohyjvc, ‘■liow I fhil there no Uo 
edition^ of tins autobiogr-ipln The oiu, 
ti-anshlcd bj 2 ihjor Phcc gn.’^ ui up- 
peifcct itid confui-Ld atf nimt of oid\ the 
iimt two year- ot the Sult'.ii’s n igii' the 
othei coutiii)‘' the autobiogriphekf t ch- 
tcen acai-,, and is coiuj.kteM b_\ m editor, 
Muhammad I ladi Mr Morkst-'j- ‘Hie 
autobiograpln of Jchatigii i- undoubtedK 
one of the nio-,t cunoirs and interc-uug 
woiks 111 the whole range of the Muiiam- 
nindan litcratuie of India, pic-enting, as 
it tlocs, a complete pictuie ot the i>mato 
hfe of one of the most pow ciful and des- 
jiotic monaichs ot the world oflii-ow-n 
Mews, moral anti pditicd, of tbcuiamieis 
of his couit, and of the chief meats of 
Ills reign " — Eo ] 
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the appearance of legal aiitlioiity, he released Pimce Dawai, the 
son of Khusrouj from prison, and proclaimed him king^ Nhr 
Jehd,n, endeavouring to support the cause of Shehiiyai, imprisons 
■was placed under a temporary lestramt hy her brother, empress 
and from that time, although she survived for mauy years, her 
name is never agam mentioned in history ^ 

A'saf Khdn then contmued his march to Lahoi Shehiiyar, 
who was aheady m that city, seized the royal treasure. Defeats 
bought over the troops, and, formmg a coalition with |h*”put 
two sons of his uncle, the late Pnnce Danij^l, marched 
out to oppose A'saf Kh^n The battle ended in his defeat, he 
fled into the citadel, was given up by his adherents, and he was 
afterwards put to death, with the sons of Danij^-^l, by orders from 
Sh£h Jehdn'^ 

The new emperor lost no time m obeying the summons of 
A'saf Khan. He* left 'the Deckan, accompanied by siwii jeMn 
Mohabat, and on his arrival at Agra caused his acces- the ceekan, 
Sion to be proclaimed, and took formal possession of claimed at 
the throne^ AD^'^i62s, 

The highest honours were conferred on A'saf Kh^n a^h lok, 
and l^Iohabat, and gieat promotions and distributions a^uV 
of money were made to the friends and adherents of the emperor 
Among his flist acts were, to abolis h th e c erem ony of piostmtion, 
to lestoie the Mahometan lunar year in ordinary correspondence, 
and to make some other shght changes favourable to the Mussul- 
man religion 

When firmly established in his government, Shah Jehan 
seems to have mdemmfied himself for his late fatigues and piiva- 
tions, by giving a loose to his passion for magnificent buildings 
and expensive enter tamments He erected palaces in his prin- 
cipal cities, and, on the first anniversary of his accession, he 
had a suite of tents prepared m Cashmfr, which, if we are to 
beheve Bis historian,® it took two months to pitch He intio- 
duced new forms of lavish expenditure on that occasion, for 
besides the usual ceremony of bemg weighed against precious 
substances, he had vessels filled with jewels waved round his 


> Khdfi -Klijln 

* She died in A D 1646, A H 1055 She 
was treated with respect, and allowed a 
stipend of 250, OOOZ a-year She wore no 
colour but white after Jehdngli’s death, 
abstained from aU entertainments, and 
appeared to devote her life to the me- 
mory of her husband she was huned m 
a tomb she had herself erected, close to 


that of Jehifngir at Ldhdr {Eliafi KJidn ) 
3 Khdfl Khfln 

Ddwar Shukdh (also called BoMkl), 
who had been set up for kmg hy A s^ 
Khan, found means to escape to Persia, 
where he was afteruards seen by the 
Holstein ambassadors in 1633 (Oleanus, 
Ambassadors’ Travels, p 190 ) 

® Kh4fi Khdn 
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head, or poured over Ins pei'^on (accoidiug to ihe snpndition 
that such ofieiings vould avci t unskii tune‘s) , fmd all the Vf-alth 
so devoted was immediately scatteic<l nmmig the !>} “'taudcr->, oi 
given away 111 picscnts OMic vholc e\pense ol the ft -stnal, in- 
cluding gifts of monc}', jev els, 1 icli dies^t", and ann^, t h jdinnts 
and hoi SOS, amounted, hy the account of the same lustoimn, to 
£1,600,000 stci hug 

He was distuihed in these enjoyments by an irnijition of the 
mcni.UB- Uzbeks in Cdbul : they ia\aged the country and be- 
uirbiucts £,xegcd the oajutal, but ictiitd on the a]>pioatJi of a hgiit 
force, follov cd up by’ an anny undci Mohfibal Klnln tln> 

invasion succeeded the icvolt of Kaming Hed, the muitleiet of 
Abul Fazl lie oppo^-ed a long icsistance m Bundelcmd, bdbie 
he was bi ought to submit''' 

Mohdbat liad only' leaclicd Siihind on his vay to Olhiil, via n 
the intelligence of the letieat of the Uzbeks was iccned He 
was immediately' iccalled to the cajntal, and diiectctl to piepau; 
loi a maich into the Dcckan 

Khdii Jehein Lodi was an Afghdn of low biith, but with all the 
iiisionof piide and umulincss of his nation in India JIu had 
ibdi held gieat militaiy chaiges in the leign of Jdi.lngii, 

and commanded in the Dcckan iindci Pam'/ at the tune of Hint 
- piince’s death Being left with undnided authouty, he thought 
it foi his advantage, ])eihaps for that of tlic state, to make peace 
with the son of Halik Ambei, norv at the licad of the Xi//un 
Shahi goveniment He gave up vliat still lemained to the Moguls 
of Shall Jehan’s conquests, and entcicd into a close intimacy 
with his late enemies 

When Shdli Jehan set out to assume the tin one, he lefiised to 
join him, maiched into Mahva, laid siege to Iilandu, and seemed 
to he aiming at independence lie letuined to ohedience when 
Shah Jehan’s accession was secuie , and it was thought piudont, 
at fiist, to confiim him in his goveiiiinent, and aftei wauls to he 
content with lemovmg him to that of Mdlwa, while the Dockan 
was given to Mohahat Khan 

Having co-opeiated in the leduction of Edja Kaising Ded, he 
was invited to court, and tieated with gicat attention, Wit 
hefoie he had been long theie, he leceived intimations fioiii 
some of his fiiends that the empeioi haihoiiied designs against 
him, and was only waiting an oppoilnnity to find him off his 
giiaid These suggestions, whethei tiue oi false, made an im- 
piession on his jealous natuie He lefused to attend on the 

® Kliflfl Kl)dn 
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king, assembled Ins tioops round tlie palace be inbabited, and 
stood piepared to defend bimself against any attempt that 
miglit be made on bim Negotiations then took place, and 
•weie so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
'wben some nevr circumstance excited Nban Jeban’s distrust, 
and decided bim to inn all risks ratber than remain witlim tbe 
power of men on whose faitb be could not lely One his flight 
nigbt, soon after dark, be assembled aU bis tioops, 
placed bis women in tbe centre on elephants, and maiclied 
openly out of Agra with bis kettle-diums beatmg, at tbe liead 
of 2,000 veteian Afghans, and accompanied by twelve of his 
own sons He was pin sued witbm two hours by a stiong body 
of tbe loyal troops, who overtook him at tbe nver Cliambal 
He bad scarcely time to send his family across tbe river, wben 
be was obbged to cover tbeir letieat by engaging tbe very 
superior force that ivas m pursuit of him The severest part 
of tbe action was between tbe Afghans and a body of Bdjputs, 
who dismounted and charged with pikes, according to their 
national custom Baja Piiti Sing Babtor and TCbdn Jeban 
were engaged band-to-band, and separated with mutual wounds 
After a long resistance, Kb£n Jeban plunged into tbe stream, 
and effected bis passage with tbe loss of a few men drowned, 
besides those be had lost in tbe action Tbe royal troops did - 
not, at fiist, venture to follow him , and wben they had been 
joined by reinforcements, and were emboldened to renew tbe 
puisuit, Kbdn Jeban bad got so much tbe start of them, that 
be was able to make bis way through Bunddlcand into tbe wild 
and woody countiy of Gondwana, from whence be soon opened 
a commumcation with bis old ally, tbe lang of Alimednagar 

The affaii now assumed so seiious an"" aspect that ms proceed- 
Shah Jeb^n thought it necessary to take tbe field in 
person, and moved mto tbe Deckan at tbe bead of a mirch?r^°^ 

against him 

great armament a.d 1029, 

He baited, Inmself, at Buibdnpur, and sent on three ah 1039 , 
detachments, or latber aimies,’^ into tbe hostile ter- anirai 
iitoiy 

Tbe three Deckan monarchies bad, at this time, recovered 
then ancient bmits, and (except tbe foit of Ahmed- of the 
nagar, which still held out in disregard of Khan 
Jeban’s cession) tbe l^Iognils were reduced to tbe eastern half 
of Kb^nd^sb and an adjoining portion of Beiar. Tbe greatest 
of tbe Deckan kingdoms was that of Abmednagai, which was 
^ The natne histonan mates them at 50,000 men mch 
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contiguous to tlie Mogul teiiitoiy Moitczd NiZciin SlMii (the 
king set up by Mabk Ambei) was well inclined to act foi bun- 
self on tlie death of that mmistei , but he would, peihaps, have 
lemained a pageant, if the sons of Mabk Ainbei had possessed 
talents equal to then fathei’s The fact was fai otheiwise, and 
Morteza soon displaced and impiisoned Fath Khan, the eldest 
of them, and afteiwaids conducted the adnumstiation himself 
He did so with so httle ability, that his kingdom became a scene 
of faction, affoidmg every advantage to his foieign enemies® 
Ibialnm A'dil Shah of Bfjapdi, who died about the same time 
mth Ambei, and left lus countiy in a much moie piospeious 
condition to his son, Mohammed A'dil Shall, and Abdullah 
Kutb Shah of Golc6nda* who was piobably aggiandizing him- 
self at the expense of his Hindu neighbouis m Tdhngana, took 
no part in the quaiiels of the Mahometan kings 

By the time Shah Jehan leached Bmhdnpui, Khdn Jehan 
had moved Bom Gdndw^na into the country nndei Ahmedna- 
gai The Mogul aimies, in consequence, maiched into that 
teriitory, and weie assisted by a simultaneous movement fiom 
Ellin jeMn the Side of Guzeiat Khan Jehdn, after some unavail- 
Aiimednagar mg attempts, by himself and liis allies, to make head 
against this dispropoitioned foice, letued to the south waid, and 
eluded the Mogul detachments by moving fiom place to place. 
At length Azam Khan, the most active of Shdh Jehdn’s 
Pursued by officcis, by a successiou of foiced maiches, succeeded 
AzamKhta suipiismg him, took his baggage, and foiced him 
to seek sheltei by letiimg among the lulls and woods, wheie 
the whole of the enemy’s foice could not be biought to beai on 
him He then kept repeating sometimes checking his puisueis 
by defendmg favourable positions, and sometimes escapmg fiom 
them by long and unexpected maiches In this mannei he 
reached Bfjaphi He expected to peisuade the kmg to take his 
Puls in ob- part , but he found Mohammed A'dil Shah entirely dis- 
mchned to enter on such a contest, and was obliged 
Bijipin return to the teiiitoiies of the king'^of 

Ahmednagar ^Moiteza Nizam Shah had himself been haid- 
His ally duiing this luteival, and two of the gieatest of 

Ahmednagar f'h© Hiudu cliiefs undei him had gone ovei to the 
defeated enemy. He had still sufficient confidence to tiy the 
effect of a decisive battle He assembled his aimy at Doulata- 
bad, and took post in stiong ground among the neighbouimo- 
passes, this advantage did not compensate for the supeiioi 

8 Grant Duff Khilfi Rlidn ^ 
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numbeis of liis enemies , lie was defeated, and obliged to seek 
piotection in Ins foits and m desultoiy waifare KhmJUun 
Meanwhile TClian Jeban, ovei whelmed by the defeat of 
his alhes, the destinction of then conntiy, and the additional 
calamities of famine- and pestilence with which it was now 
visited, determined to quit the scene, and to take lefiige (as was 
supposed) With the Afghans near Peshawer, where all the noi th- 
eastein tribes were at that time up in aims If such was his 
intention, he was unable to accomplish it aftei passmg the 
Nerbadda near the frontier of Guzeiat, he crossed aU Malwa 
towards Bundelcand, where he hoped to be able to levive the 
spirit of msuirection, but the laja of that countiy turned 
agamst him, and cut off his leai-guaid, nndei his long-tiied and 
attached friend Deiya Khan, and, being ovei taken by the 
Moguls, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand with the 
lemains of Ins foice, now leduced to 400 Afghans TTis lesist- 
ance, though long and desperate, was vain his paity was 
destioyed or dispersed, and he was obliged to fly with a few 
devoted adheients He endeavouied to foice his way into the 
hill-fort of Cdlmjer, was repulsed with the loss of his son, and 
was at last overtaken at a pool where he had stoiiped i, cut off m 
fiom exhaustion and after defending himself ^ith 
his usual gallantry, and receiving many wounds, was stiuck 
through With a pike by a Rajput, and his head was ^ ^ k-so, 
sent as a most acceptable present to the Mogul ^ 
emperor ® 

The war with Nizam. Shah was not concluded by the removal 
of its origmal cause At this time a destructive famine contmumco 
desolated the Deckan It began fiom a failure of the ^/it/rxUimcd- 
peiiodical rams m AD 1629, and was raised to a 
fiightful pitch by a lecuiience of the same misfoituna 
ill 1630 Thousands of people emigrated, and many Deckuu 
perished before they reached moie favoured provinces, v^ast 
numbeis died at home , whole districts were depopulated, and 
some had not recovered at the end of forty years The famine 
was accompanied by a total failuie of foiage, and by the death 
of aU the cattle , and the miseries of the people were completed 
b}^ a pestilence such as is usually the consequence of the other 
calamities. In the midst of these honors, Azam Khan earned 
on his operations against Moiteza Nizdm Shah , and that 
piince, asciibmg all his disasters to the misconduct of his 
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minisfcei, lemoved him fiom his office, and confened it on 
Fath Khan, son of Malik Amhei, whom he leleased from prison 


for the puipose 

The prospect of the luin of the Nizam Shah, which now 
Ti.ekuigof seemed at hand, alaimed Mohammed A'dil Sh^h, who, 
Bij-fpCir^ms +iious‘h nlcased at first with the humiliation of his 

tlio of o 1. • 11 ^ ±7 J 

^uimedingai heicditaiy enemy, was not insensible ot tire clanger 
certain to result to himself fiom the entire subversion of the 
neighbour mg monarchy He therefore brought a seasonable 
lehef to the weaker party, by declaring war with the Moguls 
But his assistance came too late to preserve Morteza Nizam 
Shah fiom the consecj^uences of his own imprudence. Fath 
Khan, more mindful of former mjuriesthan recent favouis, and 
ambitious of recovering the authority once possessed by his 
fathei, applied all the power which had been confided to him to 
the destruction of the donor, and, aided by the weakness and 
unpopulaiity of Moiteza himself, was soon strong enough to jiut 
that piince and his chief adherents to deaths and to take the 
Muniei of government into his own hands At the same time, 
^0 Sent to offei submission and a large contribution to 
lu Moguls, and placed an infant on the throne, witlr 

Hlbimtl'to profession that he was to hold his dignity in 

sii ih jch 01 suboi dmation to Shah J eh5,n 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Sh5,h Jehan 
iiirMuii turned his whole force against Bijapui Fath Khan, 
however, evaded the fulfilment of his promises, was 
again attacked by the Moguls, and once more jomed 
Ins cause -with that of A'dil Shah He was after- 
waids reconciled to the Moguls, and various similar changes 
took place in the progress of the war, fiom his perfidious and 
sliifting policy 


Hij tjnir 
u iitinm.'; 

t'.lll 01 1 

KlOn 


Dining one of those vicissitudes, the king of Bijapur was 
Sugi of borne doivn by the superior foice of his enemies, and 
Bij.pur constiamed to take refuge in his capital, wdiere he 

vas besieged by a gieat army under the command of A'saf Kli^n 
In tins desperate situation, he must have shared the fate of his 
foimei rival, if he had not found resources in Ins own abihties 
and address MTiile he used every exertion to defend his tovm, 
and to harass the assailants, he amused A'saf Khan, and de- 
la 3 ’'ed Ins operations by a variety of well-contrived artifices 
sometimes he entered on negotiations himself, and held out 
hopes of Ins immediately pelding to Shah Jehdn’s demands, 
without the risk of further hostilities, at other times, he 
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engaged A'saf Khcln in intrigues witli cliieftains wlio pretended 
to make bargains for tlieii defection, and sometimes led him 
into disasteis by feigned offers fiom individuals to deseit their 
posts whepi attacked, or to admit his troops by night into paits 
of the foitifications intrusted to then charge During all this 
time, disease and famine weie playing then parts m the caniji 
of A'saf "Khan, and he at last found himself under the neces- 
sity of raismg the siege, and revenged himself by paihire of 
ciueUy lavagmg the unexhausted parts of 
kingdom 

It was about the time of this failure, that Shah Jehan le- 
turned to his capital, leavmg Mohabat Kh^n in the The emperor 
supieme government of the Deckan The opeiations Delhi 
earned on under that geneial led, at length, to Fath March,"’ 
Khan’s being shut up in the fort of Doulatabad, where Eamazin’ 
he defended himself with occasional assistance from the km or of 

O 

Bijapur, and the fate of the Nizam Shahi monarchy seemed to 
lest on the result of the struggle It was decided by a gene- 
lal action, m which the combined force of the Deckanis was 
defeated in an attempt to raise the siege , and Fath Khan soon 
aftei suriendered and entered into the Mogul service, a-d less, 
while the king whom he had set up was sent off a ?h™oi 2 ’ 
piisoner to Gw^lioi 

The king of Bijdpui, being now left alone, made overtuies of 
negotiation, which were not favouiably received, he ^.g^ccess of 
then continued to defend himself, and all the efforts the 
of Mohabat Khdn were meffectual to subdue him An Deok-m 
important pomt of the wai was the siege of Belinda, on his 
failure in which Mohabat Khan was obhged to fall back on 
Burhd.np'dr, and desist from aggressive opeiations a.d 1034 
He had befoie been put under the nommal command of the 
emperor’s second son, Shuj4, who was a boy , and he was now 
recalled to court, and the Deckan was divided into two com- 
mands, under Khani Douian and Khani Zem^n 

These officers weie less successful than their predecessors 
Mohammed A’dil Shah continued to holdout, and the Nizam 
Sh^M monarchy, which seemed to have come to an end on the 
suiiender of Fath Khan, was revived by a chief whose family 
were afterwards to act an important part as the founders of the 

“ Grant Duff Klidfi TTliiln Grant Duff Thereis a consideiable 

Klidfi Khdn difference between bis dates and those of 

Grant Duff Khslfi Kbdn at this period 
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Maiatta nation This was Sh^i Bosla, iisen to con- 

sideiable lank m the time of Malik Amber, and had 
\tten\X)ts> to distino-mshed himself as a paitisan duiing the late wais 
IfoTof Ah- Aftei the faU of BonlatabAd, he diew off to the rugged 
inecinagar of the Deckau , and, some time after, 

was so stiong as to set up a new pietendei to the tin one of 
xHimednagai, and, in time to get possession of all the distiicts 
of that kingdom fiom the sea to the capital 

The Beckan, therefore, was as fai as ever jhom being subdued , 
and Shah Jehan peiceived the necessity of letuming in person 
to that countiy, to make anothei effoit to i educe it 

He maiched fiom Agia towards the end of 1635,^® and, on 
airivmg in the Deckan, he adopted his foimer plan of 
breaking his aimy into divisions , and sent them, in the 
fiist instance, to lecover the kmgdom of Ahmednagar 
When they had diiven Shahji fiom the ojien countiy, 
and reduced many of his principal forts, Shah Jehan 
turned his whole foice on Bijapfii, took seveial stiong places, 
and constiained Mohammed A'clil Shah once more to shut him- 
self up in his capital The talents which had deliveied 


Tlio emperor 
returns to 
the Deck an 
A D ]63o, 

1\ o\ ember , 
A. ft 1015, 
Junadal 
al 


r-uluie of 

tonpifoii^ him durmg the foimer siege did not desert him on this 

Bylpur 


occasion He laid waste the country foi twenty miles 
loimd Bijdpdi, destioying eveiy pai tide of food or forage, 
filled up the wells, diamed off the leseivoiis, and lendered it 
impossible foi any aimy to suppoit itself during an attack on 
the City 

The Moguls were therefore reduced to the plunder of his 
teiiitoiies, and met with fiequent losses fiom the spirit and 
activity of Ins detachments Both paities, eie long, weie 
Peace ■«ith weaned with this sort of waifare , and, A'dil Shah 
making the fiist oveituie, peace was concluded, on 
teims much moie favouiable than he could have 
expected He consented to an annual payment of 200, 000^ a 
jmai to Shah Jehan, hut he was to leceive, in return, a shaie 
of the Hizam Sbahi dominions, which much extended his teiii- 
toiy on the north and east 

Shahji held out for some time longer at length he also sub- 
mitted, gave up his pretended king, and enteied into 
Boar the seiviee of the kmg of Bij%nfi, with the consent 
of Shah Jehan 

At an eaily period of this invasion, Shdh Jelidu had overawed 


Bij ipur 

\ D ll>3b, 
A H 1046 
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tlie king of Golconda, and had forced him to desist from 
lecitmg the name of the King of Peisia in the public The emperor 

*|i I lj.Tj .17 eXl.ctj3 3i "bri” 

piayers, and to agiee to pay a legular tribute hutefiom 

These tiansactions being concluded, Shah Jehan re- 
turned to his capital, and the kingdom of Ahmed- ^^^“537 
nagai was at length extinguished foi evei ^ ^ 

While SliAli Jehan’s attention was piincipally engaged with 
the Deckan, some events of less moment were taking Local dib 

mi n f' '^tuibances 

place m other quarters ihe roituguese loit 01 and successes 
Hugh, not far from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, tan 
b^’’ the governor of Bengal (1631) There weie revolts of the 
Bundc^las, in the hist of which the son of Naising Deo was 
killed One portion of the tioops on the eastern frontier com- 
pleted the settlement of Little Tibet (1634 and 1636) , another 
was defeated, and almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer 
Siihiagai (1634), and a thud, which invaded the petty state of 
Cuch Behai from Bengal, was compelled, by the unhealthiness 
of the chmate, to relinquish the country after they were in 
possession (1637) 

The most important occurrence of these times was the acqui- 
sition of Candah^i, the governor of which, All Meidan Reooverj of 
Kb^n, found himself exposed to so much danger from 
the tyranny of his sovereign, the King of Persia, that^hin 
he gave up the place to Shah Jehdn, and himself took refuge at 
Dellu He was received with great honour, and was^i, igsr, 
afterwards, at different times, made governor of Cash- 
mil and Cabul, and employed on various wars and other duties 
He excited univeisal admiiation at the couit by the skill and 
judgment of his pubhc works, of which the canal which bears 
his name at Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and 
elegance he displaj’-ed on all occasions of show and festivity 
His military talents weie first tiied in an invasion of Balkb 
and Badakhshan Those provinces had remained in invasion of 
the hands of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mi'rza 
Soleiman, and weie now held by Nazar Mohammed, the younger 
brother of Imam Kuli, sovereign of all the territory beyond the 
Oxus, fiom the Caspian Sea to Mount Imaus 

The levolt of Nazar Mohammed’s son, Abdul Azfz, encouraged 
by his powerful uncle, tempted Sh£h Jeh^n, who had 1544 , 
enjoyed several years of repose, to assert the dormant 
lights of his family All Meidan penetrated the range of Hindu 
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^ Cush, and lavaged Badaldishan, hut the advance of the vnntei, - 
^tnd^the fear of being cut off fiom the southein countiies, com- 
lielli'^him to letreat without having gamed any solid advan- 
tage N^t year the enteipiise was attempted by Raja Jagat 
Sing,^® whose chief stiength lay m a body of l^OOO Rajpfits, 
laised in his own countiy, but paid by the empeioi 

The spirit of the Rajphts nevei shone moie brilliantly than 
Services of m tliis unusual dutj^ they stoimed mountain-passes, 
m the mom- made forced maiches ovei snow, constructed ledoubts 
HmduCush by tlicir own lahoul (the ia]a himself taking an axe 
like the rest), and bore up agamst the tempests of that frozen 
legion as firmly as against the fieice and repeated attacks of 
the Uzbeks 

But, With all these exertions, the enterprise now appeared so 
arduous that Shah Jehan himself resolved to move to Cfibnl, and 
to send on his son, Pnnce MorM, under the guidance of AK 
Merd£n Khan, with a laiije army, mto Balkli This 

A D 1C45, , ’ 

shdh^j°un completely siiccesstul Aioiad was 

mo^^to joined by some of Nazar Mohammed’s sons, and altei- 
Baiith wards received the submission of that chief, but just 
ducedhy^^^^ as he had taken possession of the capital, a new lup- 
niidW^er- tui’e took placc (with some suspicion of bad faith on 
the part of the Moguls) Nazar ]\Iohammed, now di- 
vested of his defensible places, was obhged to fly to Persia, and 
AD 1646, his dominions were annexed, by proclamation, to those 
A^H^iose, of Shah Jehan But this conquest was not long left 
undisturbed Abdul KvSz collected a foice beyond the 
overrunby Oxus, and Sent uumeious bands of plunderers to lay 
frombSmd "^^ste the newly-conqueied territory Shah Jehan had, 
the Oxus this time, returned to Delhi , and Moiad, tned of 
the service, and impatient of the control of Ah Meidan, had 
left his province without leave, and was sent away from court 
Aurangzfb m disgiace The chaige of lestoiing oidei was theie- 
them ° fore imposed on Prince Auiangzib, while the king him- 

AD 1U7, self again repaired to Cabul to support him Auiaii- 

A H ioo 7 first obtamed a gveat victory over the Uzbeks 

its effects, however, were by no means decisive , for Abdul Aziz 
crossed the Oxus m person, and so harassed the Moguls, that 
Is besieged Auiangzib, after some partial successes, was obliged to 
m Baikh piotection'fiom the walls of Balkh itself. 

About this time Nazar Mohammed, having failed to obtain 

Probably the raja of CcJta Khdfi Kbdn gays 50,000 cavalry and 10,000 foot 
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aid in Persia, tlirew liimself on the clemency of Shah Jehan, 
and the latter piince, perceivioor how httle his piospects 
were advanced by such an expenditure of blood and conquest 
tieasuie, came to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the 
contest , and that he might do so with the less humiliation, he 
tiansfeiied his rights to Nazai Mohammed, then a supphant at 


his couit Auianezib was accoidmgly dnectedto make nmstioiw 
over the jilaces that lemained m his possession, and he Aurangzib 
began his letieat fiom Balkh, under continual attacks from the 
Uzbeks of Abdul Aziz’s party When he reached the passes of 
Hindu Cush, the persecution was taken up, for the sake of 


plundei, by the mountaineeis of the Hazaieh tubes, and, to com- 
plete his misfortunes, the winter set mwith violence, and though 
the piince himself reached C^bul with a hght detachment, yet 
the mam body of his aimy was mtercepted by the snow, and 


sujffeied so much in this helpless condition, from the unremitting 


assaults of the Hazaiehs, that they were glad to escape 
in separate bodies, ivitli the loss of all then baggage and 
almost all their horses 


About the 
eud of 
AD 1647, 
A H 1057 


The tianqmlhty purchased by the lelmquishment of Balkh 
was first disturbed by an attack on Candahd.r by the c-mdihw 
Peisiaus During the weak and tyrannical reign of Shah the Persims 
Safi, and the minonty of his son, Shdh Abbas II , the Moguls 
had been allowed to enjoy the fiuits of All Merddn’s desertion 
unmolested, but as Abb^s advanced towards manhood, his 
ministers mduced him to assert the dignity of his monarchy, by 
restoimg it to its ancient hmits He assembled a laige ^.d i 648 , 
army, and maiched against Candahar He showed 
much judgment m beginning the siege in winter, when the com- 
munication between India and C4bul was cut off by the snow, 
while his own operations went on unobstiucted in the mild 
chmate of Candahar. The consequence was, that although 
Auiangzib and the vazir Sa£d Ullah Kh5,n were ordered off m aU 
haste from the Panjab, and although they made their way with 
great exertions through the mountains, they arrived too late to 
save Candahar, which had been taken after a siege of two months 
and a hall The exhausted condition of the army after their 
winter maich compelled Aurangzib and Saad Ullah to halt and 
refit at Cabul, while the Kmg of Persia withdrew to Herat, 
leaving a strong garrison in Candahar 

T^ Indian aimy came beloie that city in May 1649 Thej' 
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immeflmtel}’- opener! then Latiojcs anrl flic contest v'a^ aflnrH” 

. conrluctcrl on -^nles v.illi ‘•pinejing of niiiK*-,, 

f.Tt.-rc. a^tanlts 1 j\ tlie and ‘-allir- bv "auj'^on 

]•' The^e opeiation^ v.eic not 7nt<^nnpfed tj}' tlio apjnoaoh 

! of an aiiny ‘'Cnt b\ Sluth Ablias to (In sn'CT'’ 

Aiii?n!;^zib ^vas contenterl Avitli '^ending a detaclinv'iit to f/])])0‘.f‘ 
the attack, and lemained, hini'^elf, in his lim s brAoic the utv 
The foice he had employed ^vas MiOieient to lepcl the Pei-jrn-, 
but it could not pi event tlicii destioying the foiago and euitiir^^ 
ofi the ‘>upplic-5 of the bc-,iegcT-, and as the goveinoi defeinh'd 
his to^rn ^wth as much skill as obstinacy, Aniamj:/ib nn^ at 
length constiamed to laise the siege, and commence lu^ icturt 
. n 1'%^ to Cahill, above foui month'- aftei he had oj)mif d hi^ 
’ batteiK"" Shah Jehan, mIio had frdlovcd Auiang/'Io 
i'-eVjtiic to Cabul, niaiched fioin that cit}' befoie the jmnee s 
e’<b}'r letum, and was not ovei taken by linn until he bad 
leached Labor 

The next year pa'-'^ed in inaction, to vhich the king’s u'-ual 
nil, Cashrnn foims no e>>coption ’J'he time lie 

j-v 10 /j spent m that delicious retiiement v,-as devoted to le<nt'> 
and dances, to gardens, excuidons h}* land and watei, a,nd othei 
pleasures congenial to the climate and sceneiy* 

Tn the yeai next succeeding, Auiangzib and the va/ai, Said 
Ullah, weie again de-^jiatcherl to Candahai, v ith a 
cwia'ur numeious and vrell-ccpiipped anny, and ample* ]>iom- 
Aiiran^'zfb sion of tools and woikmen to conduct all the oneiatmns 

> V itjyi, p ^ 

A II loa ot a siege 

These great preparations were as unavailing as befoic, and 
Aurangzih, aftei exhausting eveiy lesouice supplied lyy the skill 
and courage of Said Ullah and the biaveiy oi the Pvi]piits v.as 
m failure cximpclled to return to Cibul, and was sent to be viceioy 
of the Deckan 


Shdh .Jehan was not discouraged by his icpeated failure'^, and 
next year prepared for a still gieatei effort than had } et been 
put forth 

His eldest son, Uara Shukoh, though tieated as supciior in 
Gres'enp-- station to tliG lest, was kept at couit, and looked with 
SeDara ^nvy OH the opportunities of distinction enjoyed by Ins 
shukoia biotheis, c=^pecially Aurangzib, of whom he seems to 
have entertained a soit of instinctive jealousy Urged bv these 


^ KhiuETian 

“ It L= -vvortliy of reimrk. that -mth so 
great a force assembled on purpose for 


a =iege there -acre only eight h'-ttenng 
gun--, and tv.entj srn iller piCccs ot ord- 
nance 
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feelings, he entreated Sh5,h Jehan to allow him to try his skill 
and foitune at the siege of Candahai, and was put at the head of 
an aiiny much exceeding that foimeily employed It assembled 
at Lahoi in the wintei of 1652, and commenced its^^j, 
maich in the spiing of the next year, Shah Jehan him- ^ 
self following, as usual, to Cabul 

Dara opened his tienches, as Auiangzib had done before him, 
on a day and hoiii fixed by the astiologeis, and oidered ^legeof 
by the empeioi befoie the aimy set out on its maich candahtr 
He began the siege on a scale piopoitioned to his aimament 
He mounted a batteiy of ten guns on a higli and solid mound 
of eaitli, raised foi the puipose of enabling him to command 
the town, and he pushed his opeiations with his characteiistic 
impetuosity, incieased, in this instance, by iivahy with his 
bi other He assembled his chiefs, and besought them to suppoit 
his lionoui, declaiing his intention nevei to quit the place till it 
was taken, he iiiged on the mines, diiected the appioaches, and, 
the besieged having bi ought then guns to bear on his own tent, 
he maintained his position until then fiie could be silenced by 
that of his artillery But, aftei the failuie of several attempts to 
stoim, and the disappointment of near piospects of success, his 
mind appeals to have given way to the diead of defeat and 
humfiiation he entieated his officeis not to reduce him to a level 
with the twice-beaten Auiangzib , and he had lecourse to magi- 
cians and othei impostois, who promised to put him in possession 
of the place by supematuial means Such expedients poi tended 
an unfavouiable issue, and accoidingly, after a last desperate 
assault, which commenced before daybieak, and 
which his troops had at one time gained the summit of 
the lampait, he was compelled to i enounce all hope, and 
to laise the siege, after having lost the flowei of his aimy in the 
piosecution of it He was harassed on his letieat both r-viiureand 

iT*n TAPiy 1 1 letieat of 

by the reisians and Afghans, and it was not with- u^ttastakoii 
out additional losses that he made his way to C^bul, Novemker , 
whence he j)ursued his march to Lah6r MoiniTam 

Thus teiminated the last attempt of the Mdguls to recover 
Candahai, of which they had held but a piecarious possession 
from the first conquest of it by Baber 

It was followed by neaily two years of undisturbed tranquillity 
Duiing that time Shah Jehan, havmg completed 
levenue survey of his possessions in the Deckan, which 
IS said to have occupied Inm for neaily twenty years,^^ andioos 
Grant DaS’s Ilzstoj ?/ of the Ma7attas, vdl i p 126 
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gave oideis for tlie adoption of tlie system of assessment and col- 
lection intioduced by Todai Mal"^ 

Tlie same peiiod is maiked by tbe death of the vazii, Sand 
Death of the XJUah Klidn, the most able end upright mmistei that 
TtmiftcMn ever appeared m India He makes a conspicuous figuie 
in all the transactions of Sh^h Jehan, and is constantlj’’ lefeiied 
to as a model m the coiiespondence of Auiangzlb duimg the long 
leign of that monarch Hhafl Hh^n saj's that his descendants, in 
Ills tune, "vreie still distniguished foi then virtues and intelhgeiice, 
neai a centuiy aftei the death of then ancestor , and contrasts 
the respectability of then conduct with the efienunacy end 
fetvohty of the other nobles of that era 

The nest year was destmed to put an end to this state of 
Benetv-oiof lepose, and to hght up a conflagration winch was never 
tbrnSk™, eftectually suppiessed, and was not extinguished until it 

ainderAu- , , 

ruigrib bad consumed tbe empire 

Smee the last pacification, Abdullah Kutb Shah had paid his 
tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secuie the favour of 
Shah Jehan, who, but for a paiticulai concurrence of cnciunstances, 
would probably never have wished to molest him 
The piime mmistei of Abdullah was a person named llfr 
intngiiesof Jln'^la He had foimeily been a diamond mei chant, 
aVco^TOuda li3,d been kuovn and respected throughout the 
Mu jiiniH Deckan for his wealth and abilities long before he 
attamed lus present high station His son, Mohammed jAmui, 
a dissolute and luolent young man, had drawn on himself the 
resentment of Abdullah Kutb Shah, and had involved his fathei 
in a dispute with the court ]\rfi Junila was absent, in command 
of an army m the eastern pait of the kingdom of Golcdnda, and, 
fiiidmg Inmself unable to obtain such concessions as he desued 
from his own soveieign, deteiniiued to throw lumself on the 
protection of the Mogul He applied to Auiangzib, to whom, as 
well as to the emperor, he was aheady known Such an oppor- 
tunity of mterfeience afibided an iiiesistible temptation to a 
man of Auiangzlb’s intiigumg disposition, and he strongly recom- 
mended the case of TVlii Jumla to his father’s favoui. Shah 
Jehan, influenced by this advice, despatched a haughty mandate 
to Abdnflah Shah to redress the complamts of his mmister , but 
Abdullah was further nutated by this encioacliment on bis in- 
dependence, and committed Amin to prison, while he seques- 
trated the property of Mb Jumla ShJh Jehdn, now provoked 
m his turn, sent orders to his son to carry his demands into 
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effect by foice of arms , and Anrangzlb, "wbo had been waiting 
impatiently foi this result, entered with alacrity on the duty, and 
executed it in a manner entuely suitable to his wdy nature 

Without any fuither manifestation of hostihty, he sent out a 
chosen force, under pretence of escortmg his son, Sultan Treacherous 
Mohammed, to Bengal, for the purpose of celebrating HeSeiXa 
his nuptials with the daughter of his own brother, 

Pimce Shu]a, who was viceroy of that province The 
load fi-bm AuiangabM to Bengal made a circuit by 
Masuli 2 Datam, so as to avoid the forests of G6ndwd,na, 
and thus natuially brought the piince within a short distance 
of Herder £bad, the capital of Golcbnda Abdullah Shah was 
preparing an entertainment for his reception, when he suddenly 
advanced as an enemy, and took the long so completely by sui- 
pnse that he had only time to fly to the hill-fort of Golcbnda, 
SIX 01 eight miles from the city, while Heider^bad fell into the 
hands of the Moguls, and was plundered and half burned before 
the troops could be brought mto order Aurangzib had, before 
this, found a pretence for assembling an army on the nearest 
point of his provmce, and being joined by fresh troops from 
Malwa, he had ample means of sending on leinforcements to 
Goicbnda Mir Jumla also in time drew near, and was ready to 
turn Ins master’s aims against himself Abdullah Shah, on his 
first flight to the hill-fort, had released Mohammed Amin, and 
given up the sequestrated piopeity , and he did all in his power 
to negotiate a reasonable accommodation, while at the same time 
he spared no effort to procure aid from Bijd-pur No aid camo, 
and the Moguls were inexorable, and, after several attempts to 
laise the siege by force, he wa^ at last under the necessity of 
accepting the severe terms imposed on him to agree to Submission 

1 . o X o king 

give his daughter m man rage to Sultan Mohammed, of Goic6nda 
with a dowry in territory and money , to pay a crore of rupees 
(£1,000,000 sterhng) as the first instahnent of a yearly tribute , 
and promised to make up the arrears of past payments within 
two years ^ 

Sh£h Jeh£n would have been content with easier terms, and 
did, in fact, make a great remission in the pecuniary part of 
those agreed on , but the rest were executed, and the a d icse, 
Mogul prmce returned to Aurangabad Mir Jumla iogg 
remained in the Mogul service, became the chosen counsellor of 
Aurangzib, and was afterwards one of the most useful mstruments 
of his ambitious designs 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped the fiuits of his success in 
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Golc6nda befoie an oppoifcunity was affoided him of gaming 
unplo^okcd similar advantages over the iieighhoming kingdom 
BfApCu ‘ The peace with Bijapfii had icmamed unbioken since 
the last tieaty Mohammed A'dil Sliah had successfully culti- 
vated the fiiendship of Shah Jchdn, but had excited the personal 
enmity of Auiangzib by a close connexion with Daid Shukdh 
On his death, Avhich took jilace in Novcmboi he was 

succeeded by his son All, a jmutli of nineteen , and Shcih Jehan 
was tempted, by the persuasion of his younger son, to deny that 
the min 01 was the real issue of the late king, and to assert his 
own light to decide on the succession to his tiibntaiy Though 
the force of the kingdom of Bijdpui was still undiminished, it 
was in no state of preparation foi wai , and a laige portion of 
its army was employed at a distance, in wars wnth the Hindu 
petty pi in ces of Caiiiiita Auiangzib, theiefoie, met with httle 
difficulty in his invasion of the teiiitoiy, and afoitunate accident 
having thrown the stiong frontiei fort ol Bidai into his hands, 
he advanced without fuithe.i obstruction to the capital”' The 
AD 1067, suddenness of the attack had prevented the mode of 
A IS 1007 defence, by destioying the country, so successfully 
piactised on foimei occasions No lesomce, theiefoie, was left 
to the new king, but to sue foi peace on the most unfavoiiiable 
teims^® Even those weie peremptoiiiy rejected by Auiangzib , 
and he would piobably, eie long, have obtained possession both 
of the capital and the countiy, if lie had not been called off by a 
matter that touched linn more nearly than the conquest of any 
foieign kingdom 


CHAPTER III 


FEOM 1657 TO THE DEPOSAL OF SHAH JEHIn 


The cmperoi had been seized with an illness of so seiioiis a 
aiucSonio ^^lat it not only threatened an immediate tians- 

ewpoior fei of the cioivn to Hard Shukdh, but invested him at 
tire moment with the administiation of his father's government 
This state of affairs, involving all Auiangzib's prospects of 


Giant Duff It coiiesponds to Mo- 
liaiiam, 1067 
‘ Giant Duff 

[“ He ofleieci to pay doiin one crore 
of inpees, and to make any sacnfice de- 
manded" {Diif) — ^Ed] 

L“Aiuang/ib’s flist step nas now to 


acceiit All Adil SlitOi’s overtuies, fioni 
■nliom be gained a considerable supply of 
ready money , and be concluded a treaty, 
oy 'hIhcIi he leliiiquislied the advantages 
be bad gamed, and m a £ev. days be -^as 
It ■fcowauls the Nerbadda ” 
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aggiandizement, and even of safety, turned Ins exertions towaids 
the seat of ' the monaichy, and for a long time withdrew his 
attention fiom the affans of the Deckan 

Shah Jehdn had foui sons, all of an age to lender them im- 
2 iatient of a suhordmate station Daia Shukdh was in chiricters 
Ins forty-second year, Shuja was foity, and Aurangzlb “nJ'of his 
thirty-eight Even Moi^d, the youngest, had long 
been- employed in gi eat commands^ I)£ra»Shuk6h was a fiank 
SfU-d high:^spirited piince,ndigm6ed_in Jns manneis,_geneious.ni. 
Ins expanse, bbei a 1 in his-opmions, o.pen_in,Jns emm-DiriiShuWh 
tLes.,Jout.ampetupu_s, imjiatient of opposition, and despising the 
Oldmai-y^jules of jirudence as signs of weakness and aitifice 
His * oveibeaiing^ temjier ,made him many enemies, while Ins 
habitual mdiscietion lessened the numbei as* well as the confi- 
dence^^of his .adheients Shuja was not destitute of shuj-i 
abiMies, bu^giyen uji to wine and_pleasuie Auiangzib Awangzib 
was a perfect contiast to Hai^ Shukdh He \yas a man of a mild 
temper and_a col d h eait, cautious, aitful, designing, a peifect 
master of dissimulation, acute and sagacious, though not ex- 

tended in his^views, and evei on the watch to gam fi lends and 
to piopitiate enemies ^ ToJ}hese_less bi.dhant_quahties Jie -joined 
gieat couiage-and skill in nnlitaiy-exeicijes, a han^^ine jthough 
not_athletic_foim, affable„and -.gracious manneis, and„ hvely 
agreeable conveisation.- - He .was so gieat a dissembler in other 
matters, -.that . lie has been supposed. a hypocrite in lebgion 
But, although leligion was a great mstiument of Ins policy, 
Jie„ was, -beyond doubt, a smceie and. bigoted Mussulman. He 
had been .brought up by men of known sanctity, and had 
lnms.elf shown an early turn foi devotion he at one time pro- 
fessed .an.-intention of -renouncing _the woild, and taking the 
habit_of_a. fakir , and thioughout Ins whole life he evinced a 
leal. attachment to his faith, in many things indiffeient to his 
inteiest, and in some most seiiously opposed to it His-xealjvas 
showji.in_piayers and leading the Koian, jn^jnous.jdiscouises, 
in abstemiousness (winch he affected to cany so far as to subsist 
on the eaimngs of his manual laboui), m humility of dejioit- 
ment,. .patience- under provocation, and resignation in misfor- 
tunes, but, above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to 
jiromote his own faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity 
But neither religion nor morality stood foi a moment in Ins way 
when they interfered with Ins ambition , and, though f ul l of 


^ Gladwin’s JUistoiy of Jehanglr 
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sciuples at other times, lie would stick at no crime that was 
lequisite foi the giatification of that passion 

His pohtical use of religion arose from a correct view of the 
feelings of the time Akber’s innovations had shocked most 
Mahometans, who, besides the usual dislike of the vulgar to 
toleration, felt that a diiect attack was made on their own faith 
Jehangir’s restoration of the old ritual was too cold to give full 
satisfaction , and though Sh^h J eh^n was a more zealous Mus- 
sulman, Daia openly professed the tenets of j^kber, and h^ 
written a book to reconcile the Hindh and Mahometan doc- 
times^ No topic, theiefore, could be selected moie likely to 
make that prince unpopular than his infidelity, and in no hght 
could the really religious Aurangzlb be so favourably opposed to 
him as in that of the champion' of Islam In this character he 
had also an advantage ovei Shuja, who was looked on with aver- 
sion by the oithodox Mahometans, from his attachment to the 
Pei Sian sect of the Shias 

Moiad was brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and vulgar 
Morad. lu his puisuits He was abundantly presumptuous 
and self willed , but his object never was more exalted than the 
indulgence of his humouis, and the enjoyment of. sensual 
pleasures® 

SlMh Jehdn had, by the same mother as his sons,^ two daughters 
Daughters of To the eldest, Padshah Begam, he was devotedly 
shihJehdn. attached She was endowed with beauty and talents, 
and was a great support to the interest of Dai a Shukdh Rou- 
slianaia,’^ the second daughter, had fewer personal attractions, 
and less influence, but her talent foi intrigue, and her knowledge 
of the secrets of the haiem, enabled her to be of the greatest 
assistance to her favourite brother, Aurangzib 

It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained the mteUi- 


* [Some time liefore this DdrfC had 
brought some Pandits from Benares -to 
Delhi, and employed them in malnng a 
Persian translation of fifty Upanishads , 
the work professes to have been finished m 
Eamazdn, a h 1067 (a d 1657) It w'as 
this book which Anquetil Duperron trans- 
lated into Latmin 1801, undei the title of 
OiqmelJiat See also the account of the 
Nadu un mlait, or seven days’ dialogue 
between the Prince and Bdbd Ldl, m 
^^’'ilson’s Sindu Sects (Collected Works, 
vol 1 p 318 ) — ^Ed ] 

* The chaiacters of the princes are 
taken from Bernier, modified by the facts 
in Kliafl Khdn, and by some passages m 
Auiangzib’s letters The foUowmg is 


given by that monaich as Shdh Jehdn’s 
opmion of his four sons Ddid (he said) 
had talents for command, and the dignity 
becoming the royal office, but was in- 
tolerant to all who had any pretensions 
to eminence , whence he was “bad to 
the good, and good to the bad ” Shujd 
was a mere drunkard, and Mordd a glut- 
ton and a sensualist Aurangzib excelled 
both in action and counsel, was well fitted 
to undertake the burden of public affairs, 
but full of subtle suspicions, and never 
likely to find any one whom he could 
trust {Letter from, Aurangzib to his son, 
in the “Jdastilrul Anial Again ”) - 

* Gladwin’s History of Jehdngir 

* [Or rather, Roshan-rdi — ^Ed ] 
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gence on ■wliicli lie now acted Though Shah Jehan had only- 
attained his sixty-seventh yeaa, the habits of in- DArsaAmi- 
dolence and pleasure in which he had indulged seem government 
to have latterly diminished his attention to busmess, Siperor® 
and allowed a greater shaie of mfluence to Dara Shuhdh, on 
whom, as hen -apparent, he devolved such of his duties as he did 
not himself peiform Things were in this state when the emperor 
was seized with a sudden disorder in his kidneys, together with 
a suppiession of mine, which entirely mcapacitated him from 
business, and soon brought him to the bunk of the giave® 
Dining this cnsis D£ra stopped all correspondence, and 1057^ 
detained all tiavellers hkely to spread the news of the ^“^losf, 
king’s danger thioughout the provmces He could not, 
howevei, long elude the vigilance of his biotheis Aurang- 
zib, in particular, was minutely informed of aU his proceedings 
during the whole of the struggle which followed 

The fiist to act on the emeigency was Prince Shuj£, the vice- 
roy of Bengal He assembled the troops of his province, EebeUion of 
and immediately marched mto Beh^r, on his way to the 
capital 

Piince Mor£d, viceioy of Guzei 4 t, soon followed his example , 
he seized on all the money in the distiict treasuiies, andofMo- 
and laid siege to Suiat, where there was a governor 
independent of his authoiity, and where he thought there was 
a consideiable sum in deposit 

Amangzib conducted himself with more caution He did not 
assume the royal title, as Shuja and Morad had done , Cautious 
and although he instantly moved to his northern Aul-angzib 
frontier, and uiged on the preparation of his aimy, he made 
no open declaiation till orders came fiom Dara, in the emperor’s 
name, to direct Mir Jumla and the other military commanders 
to quit his standaid Mir Jumla, after he joined the HiscoUusion 
Moguls, had been summoned to the capital, and had Jumia 
for a time been mtiusted with the highest offices in the state He 
had afterwards been sent back to the Deckan, but his family 
was still at Agra, and the fear of the consequences to them made 
him hesitate to oppose an order of the emperor But his em- 
bariaSsment was removed by a stratagem suggested by Au- 
jangzib , 

According to a conceited plan, he sent for Mfr Jumla to his 
court, and when that commander, after some afiected delays 


5 TThdfl Kbdn 

Q Q 
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and alaims, piescntcd liimsclf, lie ouloicd liim lo Dc inade 
piisoner m tlie fort of Donlal^lbad, "while Ins piincipa! ofhceia, 
secretly influenced by then comniandci , continued to sei ve with 
Hoinnrcivcs Auiaugzlb Evcii wlien he had thiOMii ofi the mask, 
tojoiiiMo- piocceded with Ins usual policy. He leftJyna 

and Shnjcl to Avoaken each othci loi hispiofiband applied all 
Ins art to gain MoiAd, whom he might hope to icndei an in- 
stiument m his own hands lie am ole to him Aiith the most 


vehement professions of attachment, congiatulating him on Ins 
accession to the cioAvn, and dcclaiing Ins oami intention of le- 
nounemg the Avoild, and indulging his Ioac of devotion in letiie- 
ment at Mecca He nevcithelcss ofieicd his I'calous set vices 
agamst the nieligious Daia, and adAUsed that, as then fathci 
was still alive, thej'" should pieseiit theiiiselA’-cs befoic him, A\hen, 
if received AVI til laAmui, the}’" should seem e linn fiom undue in- 
fluence, while thej’" intei ceded foi the ]iatdon of then eiihig 
bi other, meanAvhile they should unite then foiccs, and pioceed 
to engage the infidel Jeswant Ring, avIio, it Aias undci -stood, had 
been sent against theni^’ It seems inci edible that Itlonld 
should have been deceiAmd by so niipiobable a piofcssion, but 
the coarseness of the aitifice Avas disguised by the niasteil^ exe- 
cution, and the assiduous flatteiies ol Auiaiig/ib found a Aulhiig 
auditor in his biothei, natuially unsuspicions, and dazzled by the 
piospect of assistance so necessaiy to the suppoi t of liis feeble cause 
Before this period Data had taken nicdsuies to icsist the 
Defensive tliieatencd attacks of his iiA-als He sent Euia Jeswant 

ineisuresof ■% 

DiM bmg into Mahva to watch aloifid and Auiangzib, and 
to act against them, wnth Ins Avliole aimy, oi by dividing it, as 
AD 1057, circumstances might suggest At the same time he 
himself advanced to Agia, and despatched an aimA', 
AwnfQ. 4 nndei the command of his own son, Soleiman Shiikdh 
SMh Jelxin assisted by Rdja Jei Sing, to oppose the appioach of 
thr^em- Shuj^ By this time Shah Jehan w'as sufficiently le- 
coveied to resume the general contiol of the gOA’ern- 
ment, but his confidence m Dai a Avas only iiici eased by the 
Shujil con- misconduct of the other piinces He Avioto to Shiijcl 
Vance on commaudmg him in positiA'e teinis to return to Ins 
^ government Shuja pretended to considei these orders 
as dictated bj Dai a Shukoh, and probably still looked 
ZreS on the empeioi's lecoveiy as doubtful He continued 
to Bengal Soleimdn Shukdh in the 


® Khdfl KMn 
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neiglibourhood of Benares A battle then took place, and 
Sliuj^, though his army was not dispeised, was defeated, and 
compelled to leturn into Bengal 
Meanwhile Auiangzib quitted Burhanphr’ and marched into 
Md,lwa He theie formed a i unction with MorM, and ad igss, 
the combined armies marched to attack Baja Jeswant 
Sing, who was encamped near Ujein The raja diew 
up his army on the bank of the iiver Sipra, which at 
that season was nearly dry, but still presented a for- Apni, 
midable obstiuction from the rocky nature of its bed Rajat 
The battle was bravely contested by the Bajputs, who were 
ill-supported by the rest of the troops It was chiefly A^angzib 
decided by the gallantry of Moiad Jeswant Sing defeat the 

^ TYI J ) ATU q.1 

retired in disorder to his own country, and the rest of armj imder 
the army dispersed*^ On rewarding his chiefs after Smgatujem 
this battle, Auiangzib sent them all to leturn their thanks to 
Morad. as if he alone were the fountain of all honour On 
the first junction he had taken an oath to adhere to that 
prince, and renewed all his promises with everj’’ appearance of 
warmth and sinceiity , and throughout the whole campaign, 
although his abilities gave him the real control of all operations, 
he continued his piofessions of devotion and humility always 
acknowledging Moiad as his superior, and treating him on all 
occasions with the utmost respect and attention^ Aftei this 
victory the pimces advanced by slow marches to the 
Cbambal, near Grwalidr^® Some dispositions made by 
Hard Shukdh for the defence of that river were rendered |7°toSM^tn 
ineffectual by the manoeuvres of Aurangzib, and the 
army crossed without opposition 

Before Jeswant Sing’s defeat, Shah Jehin, unable to bear the 
heat of the season, had set out on his way to Delhi siiShjeh-tns 
The news of that misfortune recalled him, much against ^ctommo- 
his will, to Agra He found that durmg his absence 
Dara had thrown Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement, 
but, as he disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately 
countermanded by the prince himself Shah Jehan at this 
time, notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents 
to be prepared, and intended to take the field in person His 
hope was, that he should be able to bring about an adjustment 
by his presence and authority, and to avoid a war which could 

’’ Klidfi Khdn accuses Kilsim Hlidn, who commanded 

® Kh^ft Klidn Bemier Bermer, who along wnth Jeswant Smg, of disaffection 
soon after jomed the emperor’s army, ® Khdfi Khdn Bermer Khdfi Khdn 
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noi but bung many rlangei.s and calamities on Inm^^elf and all 
the paities engaged He was dissuaded liom tins lesolution by 
his brothel -in-law, Shdyista Khdn If it had been pnisiied, it 
would have had no effect on the piinccs whatcvei it might on 
the araiics, foi all avcic now too far engaged to iccede, oi to 
tiuvst their futuic safety to anything so jnccaiiousns the life oi 
Shfih Jehdn Daifi likewise looked with an ill e.> e on an ac^-om- 
modation that must have icmoved him fiom almost unlimited 
powci, and icstoicd the administi ation to its oidinai3' li<nn 
undei the immediate contiol of the cmpcioi TJiged 
on by this considci ation. and confident in his supeiior 
SoS' mimbcis, he lofusod even to vait (oi vSclenOvln, then 
on his maich fiom Bcnfucs with the most efiicient pait 
siuhJtiiin q£ aiiny Conti aiy to the earnest iniuiictions of 

Slicili Jelifm, he maiched out at the head of an airny vhich 
seemed iiiesistible fioin its nuinbeis and cipiipmcnt, bub was 
lendeied weak, in leality, bj' the aiioganco of the comrnandei, 
the disaffection of the chiefs, and the absence of the flovei of 
the fighting men 

On the 6th of Ramazan, All 1068, the two armies appi cached 
ADiflis, each othci at Samaghai, one maich fiom Agia thc^' 
be^^miingo lacc on tlic Hcxt day, but did not join 

battle until the succeeding moining 

The action began by a chaigc of a bod}^ of Data’s cavali}*, 
istohUj undei Rustam Klian It was unable to penctiate a 
ciefexted of guiis cliaiiied togcthci in fiont of Auiangzib’s 

line A second and moic poweilul chaigc, headed by Daia 
himself, was equall}’- unsuccessful , but liis attack was lenewcd, 
and kept up without intei mission on the ccntie, wheie Aiiiang- 
zib was stationed In the meantime Moiad was attacked bv 
3,000 Uzbeks, who pouied in flights of anows on him, vith such 
lapidity that it was Avith difficulty he could bcai up against 
them His elephant gave waj’- befoie the stoim, and would 
have lun off the field, if Moiad had not ordcied its feet to be 
chained thus cutting off the powei of letieat for himself This 
sharp contest with the Uzbeks was succeeded b}’' a much moio 
foimidable attack A laige body of Rajputs lushed on the 
prmce with an impetuosity that nothing could lesist Ram 
Smg, then laja, in a saffion lobe, and with a chajilet of peails 


" Khdfi Khdn says the army consisted 
at Agia of upwards of 70,000 hoise, mtli 
innumerable elephants and guns Bernier, 
though generally distrustful oi native 


numbers, thinks it may have been 100,000 
horse, 20,000 foot and 80 pieces of 
artillery He leckons Aurang^sib’s and 
Moidd’s anny at 30,000 oi 35,000 home 
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on Ins head, lan np to Moidd’s elephant, and huiled his pike 
at the piince, wlule he shouted to the diiver to make the ele- 
phant kneel doivn Moictd received the pike on his shield, and 
neaily at the same moment laid the idja dead \vith an arrow 
His death only exaspeiated the Hdjputs, who fought with des- 
peiate fiiiy, and fell ui heaps round the pimce’s elephant At 
this time Auiangzib was about to move to his brother’s assist- 
ance, but he had soon full emplo 3 nnent wheie he was , for Daid, 
ha'snng at length bioken thiougli the line of guns, charged his 
centre at full speed, and earned all befoic him, by the united 
foice of velocity and numbers 

Auiangzib alone remained unshaken he presented his ele- 
phant wlieievei there was the greatest danger, and called aloud 
to his troops that “ God was Avith them, and that they had no 
other refuge oi letieat”^^ In the height of this contest Uaja 
Riip Sing leaped fiom his horse, and running up to Aurangzib’s 
elephant, began to cut awa^^- the gu*ths with Ins swoid Aurang- 
zib w’^as struck with his audacity, and even in that moment of 
alaim called out to his men to spaie him, but before his voice 
could be heard the laja had fallen, almost cut to pieces At 
this ciitical juncture jiloidd, having at length repelled the 
Rliptits, was able to turn his attention to the centre, and Bail, 
who found his right theieb}’- exposed, was obliged to abate the 
■\ugour of his front attack. His numbeis, however, might in the 
end have prevailed , but as he was pressing forward on his 
elephant, conspicuous to all his troops, w’-hom he was encou- 
raging bj'’ his voice, and by waving his hand to them to advance, 
a locket from the enemy struck the elephant, and rendered it so 
ungovernable that Bail had no choice but to throw himself from 
its back, and to mount a horse with all expedition His disap- 
peaiance stiiick a sudden alarm among the distant tioops , and 
an attendant being earned off by a shot at his side, while 
fastening on his quivei after he mounted, those immediately 
round him were also thrown into confusion the panic spread, 
and its effects were soon felt throughout the whole army The^ 
dleath of ^Asiatic leader is often the lo5s_j)f the_battle in a 
civil war it IS the annihilation of the cause Success seemed 
now useless, and every man’s thoughts were turned to safety 
Even the part of the line which w’^as not engaged began to 
Avavei, while the piinces pressed foiwaid amidst the disorder of 

TTlidfi K’lidn Beimor Colonel Tod Shdli Jetfln, and was likeivise l^l11ed in 
(vol u p 481) ascribes this attack to tins battle 

Ritja Chitar S41 of Bundi, who was a Beiniei has preserved bis ivoids in 

distinguished cominandei in the reign of the original Hmdostam 
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the centie, and compelled the tioops opposed to them, and even 
Dai£ himself, to take to flight 

The victoiy was no sooner decided than Aurangzlb threw 
himself on his knees, and letuined his thanks to Divine Provi- 
dence foi the meicy it had vouchsafed to him His next care 
■was to salute his hrothei, and congratulate him on the acquisition 
of a kingdom He found Morad’s howdah bristled with airows, 
and himself "wounded in several places , and, after expressing 
the greatest joy at Ins victoiy, he began to wipe the blood from 
his face, and to show the most aftectionate attention to his 
biifleiings^^ liYhile this was passing on the field, the unfortu- 
Dora flies to Dai a pursued his flight towards the city , he 

Delhi ariived in the evening with 2,000 horse, many of them 
wounded all he now had of the great force with which he had 
so lately maiched out 

He was ashamed to present himself before his father, to the 
disregard of whose opinion he owed his ruin , and after secur- 
ing some valuables at his own palace, he continued his flight 
towaids Delhi, accompanied by his wife and two of his children 
He had aheady reached the third regular stage fiom Agia, 
befoie he was overtaken by 5,000 horse, sent by Shah Jehan to 
his assistance 

Aurangzlb maiched to Agra three days after the battle He 
Aurangzlb encaiuped befoie the walls, and took immediate pos- 
r^’To 58 ^“ session of the city Some more days elapsed befoie he 
mterfered with the inteiior of the loyal residence He 
employed the interval in humble messages to his 
the ciwe^of ^e,tbei, pleading the necessity of his case, and protest- 
Dira jjjs inviolable respect and duty It is probable. 


Mordd’s howdah was preset ved as a 
curiosity to the time of Ferdkhslr, when 
it was seen by Khdfl Khdn, who says it 
11 as struck as full of arrows as a porcu- 
pine IS of quills 

In the account of the battle I have 
taken some ciicumstances fiom Bernier, 
but have preferred the general narrative 
of Ikhafi lOidn, iiho, besides his access 
to verbal and initten evidence, refeis to 
his ovn fathei, who was present m the 
action Beiniei lived nearer the time, 
and IS an excellent ivritei , but his ac- 
quaintance both with men and books 
must have been limited, and his means 
of judging Indians imperfect , his rela- 
tion, besides, is mixed -with some anec- 
dotes which look like popular uiventions 
Daid’s descent from his elephant (for 


instance) is ascribed to the insidious ad- 
vice of a traitor in the moment of vic- 
tory , while Kbafi Khdn says he was 
obliged to get doivn in such precipitation, 
that he left his slippers, and mounted 
his horse with bare feet and without 
arms Bernier afterwards relates a plot 
of Shdh Jehdn to seize Aurangzlb, and a 
counterplot of the latter, which ended 
in the seizuie of Shdh Jehdn , but the 
story IS improbable in itself, and is not 
alluded to by Khdfl Khdn It is neces- 
sary throughout to look closely into the 
accounts which favour Aurangzlb , for 
though Bernier himself is captivated ivith 
the open character of Ddrd, his master 
was a personal enemy of that pnnce, 
against whom Khdfi Khdn also has a 
strong prejudice , and both wrote after 
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indeed, that he was sinceiely desirous of conciliating his fathei, 
and would have preferied cariying on the government in his 
name , hut he found it impossible to gain his confidence, or to 
shake his attachment to , and at length sent his own son, 
Mohammed Sultan, to take complete possession of the citadel, 
and to pievent all communications between the empe- RamizSiiiT 
101 and eveiy one beyond its walls Sh^h Jehan was ^ , 
still tieated with the highest respect but, al though miuspaiaoe 
he lived for seven yeais longer, his reign ends at this period 
It seeihs'Tinliccduntable that so ablp a piince should have thus 
be^n .dethroned without any.jif..his o ld sei yants attempting to 
stii in InsjFayoui, the tiuth is. tha l^^is habits of in dul gence 
hadjimpairedhis eneigy^ and as he had long ceased to head his 
armies, the ti oops turned then eyes to the pnnces who led them 
in the fieldj andydio had the immediate distribution of their 
honours and lewaids To this must be added the pecubar 
abilities„of A.mangzib,-vdio_was„paoie^^^successful in defeating 
"coMjiiracies and managing factions than m any other branch of 
^government, though he was good on all 

Having now no fuithei use foi Moi^d, Aurangzib dismissed 
him from his pretended soveicignty, without even the Aur-mg^ib 
ceiemony of a quail el oi a complaint He kept up the Mo^Id^and 
delusion of that simple prince by submissive behaviour j 

and constant presents and attentions, till they had eoreiwaimj 
marched fiom Agra in pursuit of Ddi£ , when he one day 
vited Mor^d to supper, and so far waived his own scruples as t(^ 
allow the free use of the goblet, of which Moi^d so fully availed 
himself that he was soon in a state of helpless intoxication On 
this he was skipped of his aims without resistance, was cast 
into chains, and sent off on an elephant to Selim ghar, part of the 
citadel of Delhi, while three other elephants were despatched, 
under similar escoits, m different directions, to mislead people 
as to his place of confinement He was aftei wards removed to 
Gwah 6 r, the gieat state-prison of those days Aurangzib then 
continued his march to Delhi, where he caused himself to be 
proclaimed empeior^** He did not put his name on 
the coin, and was not crowned until the first anniver- 
sary of his accession, a circumstance which has intro- ® caidah 
drfced some confusion into the dates of his leign 
VThe reign of Shah Jeh^n, thus haishly closed, was perhaps 


Aurangztlj had been successful, and was greatest of emperors 

cued up as the Mussulman hero and the Ivhdfi Khdn 
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the most prospeious ever Icnown m India Though sometimes 
engaoed in foreign wars, his own dommions en]oyed 
ntyo^iiiTn almost unintciiupted tianquillity, together with a 
TOdwShdh share of good government than often falls to the 

lot of Asiatic nations 

Notwithstanding Shah Jehdns love of ease and pleasure, and 
the time spent m his visits to Cashmii, and 'the erection of those 
celebiated structures in which he took so much delight, he 
never remitted his vigilance over his internal government, and 
by this, and the judicious choice of his ministers, he prevented 
any lelaxation in the system, and even intioduced important 
improvements, such as his survey of the Deckan 

KhM Khan, the best historian of those times, gives his 
opinion, that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a conqueror 
and a lawgiver, yet for the oidei and airangoment of his tern- 
toiy and finances, and the good admimstiation of every depart- 
ment of the state, no prince evei leigned m India that could be 


compared to Shd,h Jeh^n 

Whatever might be the relative excellence of his government, 
we must not suppose that it was exempt from the evils inheient 
in a despotism we may assume some degree of fraudulent 
exaction in the officers of revenue, and of coiiuption in those of 
lustice, and we have the testimony of Euiopean tiavelleis to 
Efipts of extortion by custom-house officers, and of aibitiary 
j|)ower by governors of provinces, but, after all deductions on 
these accounts, there will remain enough to convince us that the 
state of India under Shah Jeh^n was one of great ease and 
prosperity 


The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private 
as well as public wealth Mandesloe describes Agia as at least 
twice as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with fine 
streets, good shops, and numerous baths and caiavanseiais 
Nor was this prosperity confined to royal residences all tia- 
TOlleis speak with admirhtion of the grandeur of the cities, even 




Tayermer, who had repeatedly visited 
noat parts of India, says that Shdh Jehdn 
‘ reigned not so much as a king over his 
objects, hut rather as a father over his 
amily and children , ” and goes on to 
ommend the strictness of his civil govern- 
nent, and to speak in high terms of the 
ecunty enjoyed under it (Page 108 
f the Enghsh tianslation of 1678 ) 
hetro Della Valle, who wrote m the last 
ears of Jehdngir (1623), when things 
rere m a worse state than under hia son. 


gives the followmg account — “Hence, 
generally, aU hve much after a genteel 
vay , and they do it securely as veil, 
because the king does not persecute his 
subjects ivith false accusations, nor de- 
prive them of anything when he sees 
them live splendidly, and with the appear- 
ance of riches (as is often done m other 
Mahometan countries), as because the 
Indians are mehned to those vanities,” 
&c &c (Page 22, Enghsh translation of 
1665 ) 
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in remote jirovinces, and of the feitile and pioductive countries 
in which they stood 

Those who look on India in its piesent state may he inclmed 
-;to suspect the native vviiters of exaggeratmg its foimer pios- 
penty; hut the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-up 
aqueducts which we still see, with the gieat reseivoiis and em- 
bankments in the midst of jungles, and the decayed causeways, 
wells, and caiavanseiais of the royal loads, concur with the 
evidence of contemporary tiavellers m convmcmg us that those 
historians had good grounds foi their commendation 

The whole continent of India, however, was far from being m 
a uniform state vast tracts were still covered with forests, and 
the mountainous ranges often haiboured wild and predatory 
inhabitants Even in the best-cleared paits, there weie some- 
times revolts of subject rajas, as in Bunddlcand, durmg the 
piesent reign, but in that case the disturbance was confined to 
a district of less extent than the Tyrol, while populous pro- 
vinces, as large as Fiance or England, were scarcely aware of 
its existence 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people must have 
been worse than in an indiffeiently-govemed countiy m modern 
Europe On the one side, there are the absence of slavery and 
polygamy, less personal oppression by the great, and less fear of 
scarcity and consequent disease, while on the other there is 
nothing to oppose but hghter taxation, and freedom from a med- 
flbng and comphcated system of law and regulation A fairer 
object of comparison would be the Koman Empire, under such 
a piince as Seveius we should there find the same general 
tianquilhty and good government, with simdai examples of 
disturbance and oppression, the same enjoyment of physical 
happmess, with the same absence of that spirit w^hich would 
tend to increase the piesent fehcity, and winch might afibid 
some feecuiity for its duiation beyond the hfe of the leigmng 
monarch The mstitutions, traditions, and opmions which le- 
mamed from better times must, even m this case, have given a 
superiority to the Euioiiean emiiiie 

Shah Jehan was the most magnificent prince that ever ap- 
pealed m India TTis retinue, his state estabhshments, jr-iCTifiLcnce 
his largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much J<-h«i 
increased beyond the excess they had attained to under hrs 
predecessors His expenses in these departments can only be 

Maudesloe, for Giizei-dt , Gnaf and for Bengal BeL.ir, and Onss i , and Tai er- 
Brutou (m Jlurray’s Asiatic Discoicri/), mer, foi most ports of tlie empire 
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palliated by tlie fact, that they neithei occasioned any inci^se 
to Ins exactions, nor any embaiiassment to Ins finances The 
most stiiking instance of Ins pomp and piodigabty "was Ins 
consti action of the famous peacock throne It took its name 
fiom a peacock with its tail spiead (lepiesented in its natuial 
colouis in sapphnes, emeialds, rubies, and othei appiopnate 
jewels), which foimed the chief ornament of a mass of diamonds 
and piecious stones that dazzled eveiy beholdei Taveimer, a 
jewellei by piofession, reports, without apparent distiust, the 
common belief that it cost 160,500,000 livies, neaily six millions 
and a half steilmg 

But his gieatdst splendour was shown in his buildings He 
His buildings founded a new city at Delhi, built on a legulai plan, 
and far suipassing the old one in magnificence three Avide 
stieets (one of gieat length, ornamented by a canal and lows of 
tiees, and composed of houses nsing over a line of shops undei 
arcades) led to a spacious esplanade, in the centie of which, and 
on the Jumna, stood the fortified palace, the spacious couids, 
marble halls, and golden domes of which have so often been the 
subject of enthusiastic desciiption The gieat mosque of the 
same city is a work of extraoidmaiy elegance and grandeui 
But of all the stiuctuies elected by Shd,h Jehiin, there is none 
Tiie Tdj beais any compaiison with the T£j Mahal at Agia 

a mausoleum of white maible decoiated with mosaics, 
which, for the iichness of the- material, the chasteness of the 
design, and the effect, at once biilhant and solemn, is not sur- 
passed by any other edifice, either in Europe or Asia^° 


Tdj Mahal is a corruption of Mumtdz 
Mahal, the name of Shdh Jehan’s queen, 
whose sepulchre it forms It stands on a 
marble terrace over the Jumna, is flanked 
at a moderate distance by two mosques, 
and IS surrounded by extensive gardens 
The building itself, on the outside, is of 
white maible, with a high cupola and four 
minarets In the centre of the mside is 
a lofty hall, of a circular form, under a 
dome, in the middle of which is the tomb, 
enclosed within an open screen of elabo- 
rate traceiy formed of marble and mosaics 
The walls are of white marble, -with 
borders of a running pattern of floweis m 
mdsaics The graceful flow, the harmonious 
colours, and, above all, the sparing use of 
this rich ornament, with the mild lustre of 
the maible on which it is displayed, form 
the peculiar charm of the buildmg, and 
distingdMi it from any other in the woild 
The maten^s are lapis-lazuli, jasper, he- 
liotiope dr oloodstone, a soi-t of golden 


stone (not well undeintood), mth chalce- 
dony and other agates, cornelians, jade, 
and vanous stones of the same descnp- 
tion “A single floner in the screen,” 
says Mr Voysej {A siattc Researches, \ol v 
p 434), “ contams a hundred stones, each 
cut to the exact shape necessary, and 
highly polished , ” and “yet,” says Bishop 
Heber, “though everything is finished 
like an ornament for a dramng-ioom 
chimneypiece, the geneial eftect pro- 
duced IS rathei solemn and impiessiie 
than gaudy ” In the mmute beauties of 
execution, however, these floveis are bj-^ 
no means equal to those on tables and 
other small works m “Pietia Dura,” at 
Florence It is the taste displayed m the 
outline and application of this ornament, 
combined ivith the lightness and simpli- 
city of the building, which gives it so 
prodigious an advantage ovei the gloomy 
panels of the chapel of the Medici The 
mosaics of the Tdj aie said, mth gieat 
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An these vast ■undertakings were managed with so much eco- 
nomy that, after defraying the expenses of his great ms oconomj 
expeditions to Candahar, his wais m Ballch, and other heavy 
chaiges, and maintaimng a regular aimy of 200,000 hoise, 
Shah Jehan left a treasuie, which some reckon at near six and 
some at twenty-four Tmllions sterhng, m com, besides his vast 
accumulations m wi ought gold and silver, and m jewels^® 

Notwithstandmg the unaimable chaiacter given of him in his 
youth, the personal conduct of Shdh Jehan seems to mspersonai 
have been blameless when on the throne His treat- 
ment of his people was beneficent and paternal, and his libeial 
sentiments towards those aiound him cannot be better shown 
than by the confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he 
so generously reposed m his sons 

Shah Jehan had reigned thirty years, he was sixty-seven 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when he died 
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AURAITGZfB (OR Xt.AMGIR^) 


CHAPTER I 


FROM 1658 TO 1662 


Though Aurangzib’s mam object was the puisuit of Dai a, he 
did not fail to attend to the motions of Soleimdn, who soieimiinde- 
was mai clung to his fathers aid at 'the time of the 
fatal battle He was a young man of twe]|^’;-five, and 


was assisted in his command 

piobability, to be tbe workmanship of 
Italians It is singular that artists of that 
nation should leceive lessons of taste from, 
the Indians 

^ Bemier says under 6,000,000Z (vol i 
p 305) TCbdfl Khdn says 24,000,000Z, 
and he is not likely to exaggerate, for he 
makes Shah Jehan’s revenue 23,000,000Z 
(only 1,000,000Z more than that now col 
lected m the British portion of India) , 
while it IS generally reckoned to have been 


by Rdja Jei^ Sing, and accom- 

32,000,000?, and is admitted by Bernier, 
when depreciatmg it, to be greater than 
that of Persia and Turkey put together 
(vol 1 p 303) 

' Auraugrlb, on his accession, took the 
title of A'lamglr, by ivhich he is desig- 
nated in Indian history and m all regulai 
documents Europeans, however, as well 
as some of his owm countrymen, still call 
him Aurangzib (piopeily pronoimced Ou- 
rangzib) 
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panied by another geneial named Dilh Klutn Jei Sing, lihc 
the other RA'jpdt piinces, had adlieiod to JN'ii.l, as well on 
account of Ins lawful claims as of his libcial jirinciplcs m 
leligion, hut though he had acted with decision against ShiijA^ 
the case was ditfeient Anth Auiang/ib JIis inclinations pio- 
bably favouied that pi nice, with whom hchadscived in Balkh, 
and his inteiest counselled him against opposition to tlui actual 
possessoi of the tin one He detci mined to abandon Soleiinun, 
DiHi Khan took the same lesolution, and llicii defection n as 
aggiavated lathei than palliated by the paltiy pietexts tliey 
employed to excuse it Suleiman, thus depiivcd of the sticngth 
of his aimy, foimed a design of avoiding Auiang^ab by kccjung 
close to the mountains, and thus making his way to join his 
fathei at L^lidi Auiang/ib fiiibtiatcd his project by sending 
a detachment to Haidw.li to mtcicept him, and this dnap- 
pomtment occasioned the deseitioii of most of liis lemaining 
tioops He next sought icfugc m Sninagai, but the laj.i 
refused him an asylum unless he nould send away the .500 
hoise that still adheied to him Aftci a vain attempt to letuui 
to the foit of Allahabad, in nliich his small band was i educed 
to 200, he agieed to the lAja of Siimagai’s tenns, onteied his 
riiestoSin- fort with five oi six attendants, and, thoucdi tieatod 

nag'll and . 

IS made pn- Avitli civility, Booix lound that he "was, m leality, jn a 

sonoi Ijy the ' ’ ' 

rija. soit OI commement 

Aurangzlb did not wait till the conclusion of these operations 
Aurangzfb aftci Settling liis afiaiis at Delhi he continued his 
fromueiiu maicli agaiust Diia That unfoitunatc pi nice, at the 

111 pursuit 0-1 

ofDarj commencement of his flight, had halted for a few 

AD 1058, -n, n i 

Juij 28 days at Delhi, wheie he obtamed some tieasuie, and 

A H 1068, 11 , T 1 1 , , 

ziciiidah7 coilected some thousand tioops he then maiched 
lapidly to Lah6r, and, finding a laige sum of money in the 
royal treasuiy, began to raise an aiany Before lie had made 
much pi ogress he heard of the advance of Aurangzib, and soon 
aftei of the near approach of a light detachment sent on in 
pm suit of him Shd,h Jelian had vuitten to Mohahat Khan 
(son of the gieat general), who was viceioy of Cdbiil, and it is 
probable that Daia had been expecting encouiagement fiom 
him Besides the troops of the piovince, Cabul wmiild have 
afforded a ready refuge, in case of need, among the Afglidn 
tubes, and an easy exit to the teiiitoiies of the Uzbeks or the 
Persians, hut these views, if entei tamed, were disconcerted by 
the piompt measures of Auiangzib, and Ddia, unable to resist 
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the force that threatened hnn, left Lahdr with 3,000 or 4,000 
hoise, and took the road of Multan on his way to nar^tfiies 
Sind 

On this Aniangzib, who had already crossed the Satlaj, altered 
his conise foi Multan Befoie he leached that city, he Aurangzib 
heaid that Dai4 had proceeded on his flight, and at the neUu^^ 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his f ® 
hi other Shuia from Bengal He therefore gave up his ^oNov 21, 
march to the westward, and returned without delay to fromMoiiai- 

raml 2 toEa- 

l)elhi i5i pi Aw- 

, Meanwhile, Shuja had advanced to Benares, with jj^rches 
25,000 horse and a numerous train of aitdlery, and 
Amangzib, after some stay at Delhi, set out to airest 
his progress They met at Cajwa, halfway between Al- 
lahabad and Etaya Shuja was advantageously posted , 
and though both drew up them armies, neither was 
anxious to begin the attack On the thud or fourth day, 
Auiangzib, was formmg his line before daybreak, ac- Treacherous 

, 1, 7, , attack on his 

cording to ms usual practice, when he was surprised baggage by 
by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose m his smg“^ . 
leai This was occasioned by Raja Jeswant Sing, who, thoughN 
not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked his bag- * 
gage 

The raja had submitted when Daia’s case became hopeless 
he had not been received with the confidence or distmction he 


expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shuja, 
promising to fall upon the baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince’s army was also to attack m front Had the co- 
operation been complete, it must have been entmely successful , 
for, although Shuja was not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his rival’s army The tumult 
created by the unexpected onset, combined with the darkness 
and the ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
among the troops who were forming, some left the field, others 
flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the enemy 
In the midst of this perturbation, Aurangzib dismounted and 
seated himself on a portable throne, from which he issued his 
diiections with a serene and cheerful countenance, sent a party 
to repel the attack, and took measures for checlang the disorder 
which had already spread so far In the meantime, deswant 
found that he was not supported, and, expectmg to have the 
whole army turned upon him, was glad to recall his troops from 
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plunder, and to retiio to a place out of icacli, ■\\lieic lie could 
await m safety the event of the appioarhing contest 

By this time the sun had iiscn, and Shujfi Mas seen ad\ancing 
to the attack The battle began by a cannonade, soon lollowed 
by a close action Auning/iib’s light was foiccd back, and his 
ceiitie, vdieie he was himself, ivas haid picsscd He vas often 
m imminent danger, and his clejihant M'as chaigcd by another 
of greater stiength, and Mmuld have been boinc to the giound 
if the opposite -diivei had not been shot by one of the king’s 
Defeat of guai’ds But lic stlll coiitiiiued to ]ncss upon the 
siuijA enemy’s centie, until they at length gave v;ay and fled 
fiom the field, leavmg 114 pieces of cannon and many elephants 
to the victoi 

Auiangzib sent his son, Piince Mohammed Siiltdn, in pin suit 
of Shujd fiom the field of battle, and some da 3 's aftei despatched 
a, regular aim}'- to suppoit the piince, iindci the command of 
Mil Jumla, who, havmg been released fiom Ins mock impiison- 
ment, had joined the aimy a day oi two beioic the engage- 
AD 1659, ment, and acted as second in command on that oc- 

Jan 15 ' 

AH 1009, casion Having made these dispositions, ho letumed 
A^TOall to Agia 

That city, the most viilneiable point of Ins possessions, had 
J^st been exposed to considciable alaim and dangei. 
tiufatens Jcswant Smg, as soon as he peiceived the Mctoiy to 
iesVidL- incline to his enemies, commenced his letieat towaids 
his o-wn countiy, and unexpectedly piesented lnni‘'elf at 
Agia before the result of the battle was accuiately knovii He 
had it in his powei to have made an effbi't foi dclnering and 
restoimg SlMh Jehdn, and it is piobable the populai feeling was 
already stiongly inclmed in that diicction , foi Sluiyista Ivlnin, 
who was goveinoi, had given himself up to despaii, and "vras on 
the pomt of swallowing poison ^ He was lelieved by the depai t- 
ure of Jeswant, who, consideiing how much he might lose by 
pushing things to extiemities, puisued his maich, and was soon 
safe among the hills and sands of Jddpfii 

Auiangzib, on leachmg Agia, despatched a'foice of 10,000 men 
FeK 2 ^^^’ ^ puisuit of him , and about the same time he leceived 

jSnlifi ^ Pimce Mohammed Sultan that the foit of 

Awain Allahdbad had been given up by Shujd’s govemoi, and 
that Shuja himself had letired to Bengal 
These successes weie moie than counteibalanced by the in- 


* Bemier 
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telligence lie received of tlie proceedings of Dai a Sliuk6h 
By the last acconntSj that pnnce had deposited his Dfir'tshuk6ii 
hasfffage at Bakkar on the Indus, and, heing forced (^erat, 

oo o , ^ and is ac 

hy the deseition of his men and the death of his knowiedged 
carriage-cattle to relinquish his design on Sind, he had provmce 
no means of escaping the detachment in puisuit of him, hut by 
endeavouimg to cross the desert to Cach It now appeared 
that he had made little stay in that distiict, that he had entered 
Guzei^t, and had been joined hy the govemoi, Sh4h Nawaz 
Khdn® (one of whose daughters was married to Mor^d, and 
anothei to Aurangzih himself), and hy /m powerful assistance 
had occupied the whole piovmce, including Surat and Bardch 
He had opened a negotiation with the kings of the Deckan, but 
had turned his immediate attention to a maich to He sets out 
Hmdostan, and a junction with Jeswant Sing Amidst 
the surprise occasioned hy this rapid change of cir- jeswan^ 
cumstances, Amangzih did not fail to perceive the 
increased importance of the Rajpht prince, whose 
territories extended from Guzeiat to Ajmir, and as he never 
allowed his passions to mterfeie with his interests, he forgot the 
perfidy and outiage with which he had just been treated, and 
set all his usual arts to work to win over his lehellious depen- 
dent He wiote a comphmentary letter with his own hand, con- 
cedmg the rank and titles, his previous refusal of which was 
the giound of Jeswant’s discontent, and at the same time he 
called in the aid of Jei Sing, to convince his brother laja of the 
confidence that might be placed in the king’s good-will, and of 
the luin that awaited all who jomed the hopeless cause of his 
rival These arguments and concessions ]iad their weight with 
Jeswant, and although Dai a had marched from Ah- 
medabd.d, and was arrived within fifty miles of Jddpfir, 
he sent to apprise him that he felt himself unable to Awaii 
contend alone with the power of Amangzib, and could not 
undertake to jom him unless some other of the great Rajptit 
prmces could be _ prevailed on to embark in the same Abandons 
cause After repeated attempts to bring back Jeswant 
to his former views and promises, Dai a was obliged to renounce 
aU hopes of his assistance, and to move with his own forces mto 
the adjoining province of Ajmii He had assembled an army 
of 20,000 men in httle idore than a month after his arrival in 
Guzerat, and had left that province with a considerable mciease 
of numbers, and with the addition of thirty or foify guns. With 

® [The brother of Shdyista Kbd-n —Ed ] 
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tins force lie took up and foiiified a commanding position on tbe 
lulls neai Ajmir 

Amangzib, who maiclied fiom Agia as soon as he heaid of 
mriiisit- fh® pioceedings m Guzeid,t, was now at Jeiphi, and 
dofoatedby ^oou aiiived in fiont of Daic 1 ,'.s position Aftei can- 
Auraufezib nouadiiig foi thiee days wiili loss to Ins own army, he 
oideied a geneial assault It ivas obstinately icsistcd foi many 
houis, till the death of Sli^ih Nawaz (wlio fell ,]ust as a paifcy of 
Auiangzlb’s tioops had mounted the lampait) so dislicartcned 
Daia, that ho fled with piecipitation, and his tioops dispeiaed m 
all diiections Even the body of lioise that adlieicd to Ins poi- 
son giadually stiaggled and feU off, and some even plnndeicd the 
tieasure winch he vas ondcavouiingto save fiom the wieck of his 
lesources , 

He leached the neighbouiliood of Ahmcdilbdd, aftei eight days 
Disastoreof and niglits of almost incessant lnaK‘hlln^ leiideied 

Inslliglitto i 

Guzeiit nearly mtoleiable by the heat and dust of a scoichinr*- 
season To this weie latteily added the mciciless attacks of 
the Cdb's m the hills, wdio hung upon Ins devoted band, and 
stnpped 01 massacied eveiy man who fell into the lear It was 
in the midst of these calamities that Dai ft was met by the cele- 
Hoismotby bratod travoUei Beinioi, who was on Ins waj’’ to Delhi, 
Benuei unconscious of wliat had just been passing As Dfiirds 
wife was wounded, and he had no phj^sician, he obliged Bcrmei 
to turn back with him, and they lemained togethei foi thiee 
days On the fourth they weio vuthin a maich of Ahnieddbdd 
where they counted on a secuie lefuge and on some lepose aftei 
all their suffeimgs They slept that night m a caiavanseiai, 
which afioided them piotection fiom the attacks of the CdHs 
but was so confined that Beimer was only sepaiated by a canvas’ 
scieeu fiom the piincesses of Ddid’s family About daybieak 
when they weie pieparing for what they thought the last of 
distiessmg maiches, news was biought to Dara 
aat the gates of Ahmeditbid weio shut against him 
and that if he had any legaid foi Ins own safety, he would m 
stantly lemove fiom the ueighbomhood These tidiiws weie 
fiist made known to Beimei by the cues and lamentations of 
the women, and soon after Ddid came foith, half-dead mth con- 
sternation The bystandeis received him with a blank silence 
and Beimei could not refiam fiom teais when he saw him’ 
addressing himself to each of them, down to the meanest 
sol*er, conscious that he was deserted by all the woild and 
distracted with the thoughts of what would become of hi’mself 
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and Iiis family Bei nier saw him depai-t with the most melan- 
choly' foichodings He was accompanied by foui or no a, to 
five hoi semen and two elephants; with these he made 
his way to Gach, and was theie joined by about fifty hoise and 
two hundred matchloclcmen, who had accompanied one of his 
faitliful adherents fiom GuzeiAt. The chief of Cach, who had 
been heaity in his cause when he first enteied GuzeiXt, now re- 
ceived him coldly. He puisued his march towaids Candahar, 
and leached the small teiiitoiy^ of Jiin, or Juin, on the eastern 
fiontici of Sind The chief of the place, who seems to have 
been an Afghdn, was under gieat obligations to Ddid, and re-, 
ceivcd him with cveiy demonstiation of attachment, while his 
only thought was how to betiay him to his enemies Ddias 
wife (tlio daughter of his uncle Paiviz) died at this place of he! 
fatigues and suftcimgs , and the pi nice, with a disiegaid or 
ciicuinstancGS that looks like infatuation, sent a poition of his 
small cscoi t, with two of his most confidential seivants, to at- 
tend her remains to Ldhdi When the period of mourning per- 
mitted, he set out on piosccution of Ins journey to the Indus 
Tlie chief of Jfm accompanied him for one maich, and then le- 
tunied on some pietext, leaving Ins bi other and a body of 
tioops, as if to attend the pi nice to the frontier No nojbbe 
soonei vas he gone than his brother fell suddenly on or 

Daid, made him and Ins son Sepelii Shukdh prisoners, 

^and sent to all the king’s ofticeis to announce his cap- 
^ ture 

The news reached Auiangzib wlule he was celebiatmg the 
fiist anniveisaiy of his accession He concealed the it begnn 
intelligence until it was coufii ined beyond doubt, when 
heoideied jiublic rejoicings, and directed the feast of 
the accession to- -be jnolonged It had scarcely expiied hoi 
when his piisoneis arrived at the capital Dfiia, by 
special orders, was bi ought in loaded with chains, on 
a son 3’- elephant, without housmgs, and was thus con- 
ducted up the most populous streets of the city The 
sight awakened a general feeling of compassion and tuopeopit 
indignation , and Boinier thought an insuiiection so probable, 
that he Avent into the street armed, and prepared for any exi- 
gency that might aiise, but the sympathy of the people was 
only shoAvn in tears and groans Daid. Avas exposed through all 
the piincipal places, and then led off to a prison in Old Delhi 
The mhabitants were less patient on the next day, when the 
chief of Jfm was recognised on his way to court A mob imme- 
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diately assembled, Avho fiist assailed Inm with icpioadics and 
cuises , and, gi owing wanner as tlieii nnmlieis inci cased, began 
to till ow mud, then tilcb and stones; and at last got to such a 
pitch of fui}’’, that seveial lives weie lost, and the chief himself 
would have been torn to pieces, if he had not been icscued by the 
police 

Next day the leader of the not was put to death. A fev days 
aftei this tumult, a mock consultation was held with somc^of 
the king’s coimsellois and some learned ]aw3"ci s, at which D.iid 
was pionounced woithy of death, as an apostate fioin the !AIa- 
He 38 put to liometan leligion Auiangdb, with seeming leluc- 
death tancc, gavc his oideis confoimably to this opinion, and 
a peisonal enemy was selected to caiij’^thc sentence into cflect 
Ddia was, with his son, picpaiing some lentils (the onlj’ food 
they would touch, foi feai of poison), v hen he saw the execu- 
tioneis, and at once guessed his fate he snatched up a small 
knife, which he had just been u.sing, and defended himself man- 
fully, until oppiessed by numbeis IIis body was exhibited to 
the populace on an elephant, his head was cut off and earned to 
Auiangzib, who oideied it to be placed on a platter, and to be 
wiped and washed in his pi esence When he had satisfied him- 
self that it was the leal head of Bdid, he began to weep, and, 
With many expiessions of soiiow, diiectcd it to be intencd in the 
tomb of Humiyuii Sepehi Shukdh was sent away, in confine- 
ment, to Gwalidr ^ 

Duiing these tiansactions, Pimce Sultan and Jumla 

Operations worc caiivmo: ou tlieii opeiations against Sliuia That 

against Sliivd , , ^ a -o i i i i 

iij Prince unnce, on letumg towaids .Bengal, had taken iin a 

Sultlnand ^ ^ 

Mir Jumla positiou at Mongu, and had tin own up a strong in- 
ti enchment between the hills and the Ganges , but lilii Jumla 
turned his left flank by a march thiough the hills, and com- 
pelled him to fall back on Rajmahal, where, during Ins long 
goveimnent of Bengal, he had established a soit of capital. 
The lamy season now set in, which in that countiy puts an 
en^o every soit of movement by land, and Ilii Jumla cantoned 

'^f Almost alltlie account of Ddid’s pro- bucIi fresh materials haae their chsadvati- 


csfedmgB IS taken horn Khdfl Khan I 
have seldom used Bernier’s dehghtful nar- 
rative, except when he vas an eyewit- 
ness , for, although he does not differ in 
the mam from the native histonan, he 
introduces many particulars not piohahle 
in themselves, and not alluded to by the 
other It IS true that he must have re- 
ceived his accounts from persons engaged 
m the transactions, and that almost im- 
mediately after they had occurred , hut 


tages a*? v eU as their adr antage^ Before 
the Buhiects have been discussed and exa- 
mined, each man knov s hut a fragment of 
the uhole, and to it he adapts the leports 
he hears from others the beaten paity 
have alvays some act of tieachery, or 
some extraordmary accident, with uhich 
to excuse then defeat, and all men take 
a pleasuie in discovering secret histones 
and latent motii es, which are soon foi got- 
ten unless confirmed hy further testimony 
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at some distance fiom Rajmalial An impoitant event to both 
parties had taken place before this pause Pimce Sultan had 
long been discontented with playing the part of a pageant un- 
der the authoiity of Mir Jumla , and his impatience became so 
ungovernable, that, although he was the eldest son and lecog- 
nised heir of Aurangzib, he entered into a coirespondence with 
ShuiA and finally deseited to his camp Shuia le- rnnceSui- 

•11 .11 1 1 111, Ungoesover 

ceived him with honour, and gave him his daughter in simj-i 

1 « 1 ad 1G59, 

marriage, but, either from disappointed expectations 
or natuial levity of temper, Sultan became as much dis- Kam'izd.n 
satisfied in his new situation as he had been befoie, Ins alle- 
and aftei taking an active part in the hostilities which a ^iggo, 
lecommenced after the lainy season, he again deseited ahioio 
his party, and returned to Mir Jumla’s camp S'iSg,^* 

Aurangzib, who had at one time determmed on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up befoie this news leached him He 
showed himself little affected by his son’s behaviour , he oidered 
him to be committed to piison, and kept him in con- and ;s im- 

pnsonedliy 

finement for many yeais lus father 

Fiom this time Shujas affaiis went piogiessively to decay 
After a senes of unsuccessful stiuggles, he was com- sinyifties 
pelled to retieat to Dacca, and, Mir Jumla continuing 
to press him with vigoui, he quitted his aimy, fled 
,with a few attendants, and took lefuge with the laja of si^btool 
Aiacdn His subsequent story is unceitain It would 
appear that the laja took some unfair steps to prevent 
his leaving Aiacan, and that Shuja entered into a plot 
. with the Mussulmans of the country, to oveiturn the i^ja’s 
government this much is certain, that Shuja and all his family 
weie cut ofi", and, though theie were many lumouis legaiding 
them, were nevei heard of moie 

His Ignorance of Shuja s fate left Auiangzib in some uneasi- 
ness foi a time, but that and all his othei grounds of anxiety 
weie lemoved befoie the end of the next yeai He had at- 
tempted by means of threats, and afterwards by foice, to com- 
pel the laja of Sumagar to give up Soleiman Shukoh The i^ja 
(whethei fiom avaiice, oi policy, or sense of honoui) fcoleiimn 
Withstood all his demands, until he had lecouise to Jei 
Sing, his zealous agent in all negotiations with Hindus 
By that chiefs persuasion, the raja was, at length, m- foVi, 
duced to make ovei Soleiman to the impeiial officeis, 
and by them he was conveyed to Delhi ^ 

" Khdfl KLdn. 
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He was paiaded thiougli the city on an elephant, and then 
bi ought befoie the cmpeior The chains weic taken ofF Ins 
legs, but his hands weie still secuicd in gilded fcttei-s llis 
appeaiance affected many of the couiticis to teais Even 

Auiangzib put on an appeaiance of compassion , and Avhcn he 
entieated that, lathei than have his stiength and icason undei- 
mined by diugs*' (as was thought to be often the fate of captive 
piinces), he might be jiut to death at once, the cnipeioi ad- 
diessed I utti in the mildest accents, and assuicd him of safctj 
and good tieatmeiit^ It was not believed that he kejit his woid, 
foi Soleiman, his biothei Sepelii Sliukdh, and the young ^on of 
MoiM, all died in Gwfilidi within a shoit space vhile the cni- 
peioi ’s own son, Sultan, who was confined in the same foit, lived 
several yeais, and was paitially lestoied to ficcdom 
The atiocious muider of MoiAd, which took place a few 
Moridmur montlis aftci Soleiiiian’s impiisonmcnt. justifies the 
pnsw“ wolst suspicions That unfoitunate pi nice had on- 
deavouied to escape, by means of a lopc let dovn fiom the 
battlements, but the waihng of a Hindii concubine, of whom he 
was taking leave, diew the attention of the guaid, and led to tlie 
discoveiy of his design Auiangzib felt that his own secuiity was 
mcomplete while his biothei lived, and, as he had not e\en the 
shadow of an offence to allege against him, he instigated the son 
of a man, who had been aibitiaiily put to death by the jiiiiice 
while viceioy of Guzeiiit, to complain of him as a niuidciei , 
when, aftei the ceiemony of a tiial, and a legal sentence, the 
unhappy MoiM was executed in his piison® 

Some time befoie this peiiod, Auiangzib sent a foicc against the 
A D iGci, of Bikanii, who had deseited him in the Deckan, 

All 1072 ,’ and still held out against him He was i educed to 
Eabiussfoi submission by this expedition 

When the quiet of Bengal had been lestoicd by the suc- 

Jumla, it seems to have been an object 
to Assam With Auiangzib to find employment foi that powei- 
u mimstei To that end he engaged him in the conquest 
of Ass^m, a nch countiy lying along the iiver Bialimaputia, 
and shut in on both sides by woody mountains Mil Jumla 
marched fiom Dacca up the iivei, conqueied the petty piinci- 
pality of Ouch Behai, oveiian the plain of Assdm, and took 


“ [For the pz/sia, oi slow poison of pop- 
pies, see Mill’s India, -vol u p 401 note 
—Ed J ’ 
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possession of Glidigong, the capital He announced his suc- 
cess with gieat exultation to the empeior, and adi 652 
boasted of his intention of pursuing his conquests, and 
opening the way to China Soon after this the lainy siiaban e 
season set in , the whole plain Avas flooded , the cavahy could 
not maich, nor even foiage , the natives assembled on all sides, 
cut ofi* supplies and stiaggleis, and distressed the camp , and as 
the rains subsided, a pestilential disoidei broke out among 
the troo2os, so that when the season opened, Mir Jumla, 
although he had leceived reinforcements, was obliged to le- 
nounce his magnificent pi ejects, and even requiied the exeition 
of his knoAvn talents to obtain such contiibutions and cessions 
fiom the raja as might save his honoui fiom the apjiearance of 
a defeat Wlien he had accomjihshed this object lObs, 
he withdiew his army , but died befoie he reached a h 1073 
Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and suflerings Samc 
AAdiich, though at a very advanced age, he had en- Mu jumia 
countered equally with the humblest soldiei The mS-ci si, 
em^Deior immediately laised his son, Mohammed Amin, 
to the high lank and honouis which had been possessed by the 
deceased 

The death of this poweifnl subject seemed to lelieve Au- 
langzib fiom every ground for jealousy or appre- Dangerous 
hension , but he had lecently leceived a severe warning Aurjmgzib 
of the jii'ecarious teims on which he still held his hfe and 
empne Soon after the fifth anniAmisary of his accession he 
Avas seized Avith a violent illness, which at fiist threatened im- 
mediate death, and afteiwaids left liim m a state of extieme 
bodily weakness, and almost entirely depiived of the use of 
speech This unexpected calamity shook his newly-estabhshed 
government to its foundations Reports weie cuiient Intngues 
that RAja Jeswant was in full maich to lelease Shah hon ° 
Jehan, and that Mohabat Khan Avas coming from Cabul with 
the same intention The jiartisans of the deposed monarch 
began to mtiigue at the capital, while two parties were foimed 
among the emperor’s own adherents one anxious to secure the 
succession to his second son, Moazzim, and the othei to raise 
his thud son, Akber,^^ to the throne These dangers j^mness 
Avere averted by the constancy and foice of mind of gession^'r^' 
Aurangzib himself On the fifth day of his illness, 
though scarcely rescued from the jaws of death, he caused 
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liimself to be laiscd up, and icceivcd the lioraagc of liis pi}n- 
cipal couitieis, and on a subsequent day, ychen Ins liaving a 
faniting-fit bad led to a geneial icpoib tliat lie was dead, ho 
summoned two oi tliiee of tbe gieatest nobles to Ins bedside, 
and altbougb not jmt lecoveicd fiom the paial^sis wlncb bad 
affected bis tongue, bo wrote an older, in then picsonce, to Ins 
sistei Rousbanaici, to send Ins gicat c:cal, wlncb bad been in- 
ti listed to bei, and placed it near biinsclf, tliat no use might be 
made of it witboiit bis special oidcis The icspcct and adnn- 
lation inspiied by bis conduct on tbc'^o occasions bad as inucb 
effect in suppiessmg distuibances as tbe pio^^pcct tbc;s affoidcd 
of bis recoveiy 

As soon as be was able to tiavel, be set off foi Caslnnn, mIh'ic 
H xsrtcoien be boped to legaiii Ins stiengtli soonei than at any 
Dec c place 111 the plains ^ 

While Auiangzib was seeking lepose in the noidb, a ‘'Cene 
Disuubuices was Opening in the Dcckan, Antli which Ins thoughts 
Deckm were soon to be fully employed 

1 Tbe Maiatta lace, it will bo lemenibeied, inhabits the counti}' 
D&cnption Ijnng between tbe lange of mountains which sti etches 
mttacoiiutrj aloug the soutli of tlic Ncibadda, paiallcl to tbe 
Yindbj’-a ebam, and a line drawn fioni Goa, on tbe scacoast, 
tbiougb Bidar to Chanda, on tbe Waida That iivci is its • 
boundaiy on tbe east, as tbe sea is on tbe w’cst 


Tbe great featuie of tbe countiy is the lange of Siadii, moie 
commonly called tbe Ghats, which luns along tbe westein 
pait of it, tbuty or foity miles fiom tbe sea, and, though only 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, is made veiy icmaikable by its 
own peciibaiities, and by tbe diffeience between tbe tiacts 


which it divides On tbe west it uses abiuptly, nearly from tbe 
level of tbe sea, and on that side presents an almost macces- 
sible baiiiei , but on tbe east, it supports a table-land 1,500 oi 
2,000 feet high, extending eastward, ^^xih a gradual slope, fai 
beyond tbe Alaiatta limits, to tbe Bay of Beiififal 

Tbe strip of land between tbe Ghats andtiie sea is called tbe 
Concan, and is, in general, very rugged’ Towards tbe coast are 
small iicb plains, producing iice , tbe rest is almost impeiwious 
from rocks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which change, 
when near tbe sea, mto muddy creeks, among thickets of man- 
grove Tbe summits of tbe iidge itself are bare locks, its 

once iva-^lied the foot of the Ghdts 
tions a amgerous illness mia +knf +1,= , ynai:*, 

13 Beimer Concan -was i evened from it 

H rpj,- , j T ± oy ^ rniracle of one of the cods 

the native legends relate that the ^ 
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sides aie thickly covered Nvith tall trees mixed with underwood 
The foiest spieads over the contiguous pait of the table-land to 
' the eastj a tract broken by deep winding valleys and ravmes, 
foimino- fit haunts for the wild beasts with which the lano-e is 

( o o 

peopled Fifteen or twenty miles from the ridge, the vallej’-s 
become Avide and fertile, and by degiees aie lost m open plams, 
which stietch away to the eastwaid, coveied with cultivation, 
but bale of tiees, and rarely ciossed by ranges of moderate 
hills The great chain of the Ghats receives the whole fury of 
the south-west monsoon, the force of which is thus broken be- 
fore it reaches the plains For several months the high points 
are wrapped in clouds, and beaten by lains and tempests The 
mtustuie soon inns oflT from the upper tracts, but renders the 
Concan damp and insalubiious thioughout the year 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run east 
form the Ghats is that called the range of Chandor, from one 
of the forts constracted on its summits It separates the low 
basin of the Tapti from that of the Godaveii, on the table-land 
The basin of the Tapti is composed of Khanddsh and Beiar, 
fertile plains, only separated fi’om Guzerat by the foiest tract of 
Baglana, and diffeimg in many respects from the high country, 
which IS moie pecuharly that of the Maiattas 

The whole of the Ghats and neighbour mg mountains often 
terminate towards the top m a wall of smooth lock, the lughest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on msulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour lequued is to get 
access to the level space, which generally hes on the summit 
Various prmces, at difierent times, have profited by these posi- 
tions They have cut flights of steps or winding roads up 
the rocks, fortified the entrance with a succession of gateways, 
and erected towers to command the approaches , and thus stud- 
ded the whole of the region about the Glints and their branches 
with forts, which, but for frequent experience, would be deemed 
impregnable 

i/^Thouffh the Marattas had never appeared m history as a 
I nation," they Imd as sfrongly=maiked~a'™chaiacter, 

^hey had always formed a umted commomvealth\ 

Though more like to the lower orders in Hmdostan than to 
their southern neighbours in C^nara and Telmgana, they could 
I never foi a moment be cpnfounded with either. 

They are small sturdy men, well made, though not handsome 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering If they 
have none of the pride and digmty of the Eaj puts, they have 
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legutaly maiuod to O..o of l),c fimts of t!.., 

TiBion was Sivaji, the IbuBclci oi the I^laiaiia ein|)iic 

Sheihji has all early Ijcen mcnljonoel as a gieai ar-ioi m tlic last 
wXiBdHia events of the kingdom of Ahmednagai He then cn- 
teied the scivicc of BiiApdi. and nas conhnued in liis jagn. 
which had fallen to that slate m the jinitition of the Ahmed- 
nagai teriitoiy He Mas aftcnvauls employed on roiujut'sK lo 
the sontlwaid, and ohlamcd a much mme cousideiohlc ]ag5i 
in the Alysoie country, including tlio toMiis of Siia and Ban- 
galor 

As all Maiatta chiefs avcic wholly lUiiciafc, IIumi uftaus ueie 
smjiBosH managed by Ciamms, who foinicd a mnntions class of 
men of husmess, even' under the i\laiioniclan« A peHmi of 
that cast, therefor c, whose name M%as D.id.i]i Cdmlu. v,as loft in 
chcaige of the jdgfi at Pima, and to liim was roimnitted the tnic 
of the chiefs second son, Sivajf, the cldei accompaining his 
fathoi to the Mysoie The education of a ;soung Maiatt.i con- 
sisted in hoiscmanship, hunting, and mihiaiy exeieiscs, and 
as Puna is situated at the junction of tlic hilly eountiy m lih 
the plains, Sivajl's pimcipal associates mcio the srddiciy bcloiiL;- 
ing to his fathei’s lioisc, oi the plundciing highlandeis of the 
neighhoiumg Ghdts ^ Fiom such conijianions he imbibed an 
eaily love of adventiiK^which ivas mu cased by bis fondness foi 
listening to the ballads of his countiy By the tune he was 
sixteen he began to be bej'-ond the contiol of Hadaji, by whom 
he had been admitted to a shaie m the management of the 
jagii , and though he was gcneially populai foz Ins conciliating 
His robberies maimeis, IiG rvas alieady suspected of shaiiiig m 
seveial extensive gang-iobbeiies committed in the Cdncan 
Those piactices and his hunting excuisions made him familiai 
with eveiy path and defile tlnoiighoiit the Ghats, and lie was 
befoie w^eil acquainted wntli thou ivild mhabitants ] Those in 
the paits of the lange noitli of Puna iveie Blifls and Cob's, 
and those to the south Edmusis, but immediately to the west of 
Puna weie Maiattas, who had long biaved the dangeis and 
haidships of that uncultivated legion, and wdio rvcio called 
Maw’-alfs, fiom the appellation of the valle^^s w’heic they resided 
Hi5idiie- It ^vas from among these last that Sivajf chose liis 
earliest adlieients, and as he -was lemaikably quick 
and observing, he soon peiceived a way of employing them on 
highei objects than he had yet been engaged wnth 


He w-xs born in May, 1627 (Grani 
Pu^ vol 1 p 122) 
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The lull-forts belonging to BijapAr -were geneialty much 
neglected being i emote and unhealthy, they were Hesiirimses 
sometimes occupied by a single Mahometan officei, 
with a small ganison of ill-paid local troops, at othei times 
they weie left m chaige of the nearest desmukh, or other 
revenue officer Among those in the last predicament was 
Toma, a strong fort twenty miles south-west of Puna Of this 
place Sivaji contrived to get possession/® and succeeded, ad leio 
by a pioper apphcation of arguments and money, in convincing 
the court of BijapAr that it was better in his hands than in 
those of the desmukh But on his afteiwaids fortifying a 
neighbouring hill, the attention of the government was seriously 
diawn to him, and remonstrances were addressed to Shahji on 
his son’s proceedings Shdhji made the best excuse he could, 
and wrote in strong terms to Dadaji and Sivaji to forbid their 
attempting any further encroachments The Bramm used all 
his endeavouis to persuade his young chief to attend to these 
injunctions, but he did not long suivive the leceipt of them, 
and Sivaji, when freed from his control, pursued his entei puses 
with more audacity than befoie He withheld the revenue of 
the jAgir, which was due to Shahji, and as theie were two fqits 
within it (Chakan and SApa), held by officers imme- 
diately under his father, he gamed over the first and jsgir 
surprised the second^ and being now mastei within his own 
jagir, he proceeded to moie extensive undertakings He biibed 
the Mahometan governor to surrender Condana, or Obtamspos- 
Singhar, a strong hill-fort near PAna and, by taking seveiaifoi-ts 
advantage of a dispute between two Biamm bi others, friends of 
his own, who were contesting the command of the still stionger 
hill-fort of Puiandai, he intioduced a body of Mawalis mto the 
place, and treacherously took possession of it for him- a d i 647 
self 

As all these acquisitions were made without bloodshed, and 
without disturbing the neighbouring districts, they called foith 
no exeition on the pait of the king of BijapAr, who was at this 
time occupied with conquests to the southward, and with the 
magnificent buildmgs which he was electing at his capital 


Grant Duff, vol i p 131 
Grant Duff 

” “ Thus did Siva]! obtain possession 
of the tract between Chacun and the 
ITeera and the manner in w'hich he es- 
tablished hunself, watching and crouching 
like the wily tigei of his o\\ u mountam 


valleys, until he had stolen into a situa- 
tion from whence he could at once spiing 
on his piey, accounts both foi the dif- 
ficulty found in tiacing his early rise, and 
the astomshmg rapidity with which he 
extended his powei, when his pi ogress 
had attracted notice, and longei conceal- 
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But the time -u-as eome when Sivaji’s own views reqniied that 
Revolts lie should thiow off the mask 23 The signal of open j 
a^imstthe^ lebellion was the plundei of a convoy of loyal tieasuie ; 
ofBfjiiJur Concan, and befoie the court recoveied its - 

AP 1648 suipiise at this outiage, it heaid that five of the, 

piincipal hill-foits in the Ghats had fallen into the hands ofj 
T^j^espos Sivaji Almost immediately after this, a Biamm 
session of officer of his suipiised and made piisoner the Ma- 
Concan hometau governor of the northern Concan , and not 
only took possession of Kalian, where he resided, but occupied 
the whole of his piovince, and compelled him to give orders for 
the surrender of all his forts Sivaji was transported with 
this success He received the governor with respect, and dis- 
missed him with honoui His fiist care in his conquest was, 
to restore Hindu endowments, and revive old institutions He 
His attach- l^^d been brought up in a strong Hindu feeling, which 
perhaps was, at first, as much national as religious , 
hgion of sprang up a rboted hatred to the 

Mussulmans, and an increasing attachment to his onvu super- 
stitions This mclmation fell so well m with his pohcy, that 
he began to affect pecuhar piety, and to lay claim to prophetic 
di earns, and othei manifestations of the favour of the gods 

The couit of Bfjapiii, when at length awakened to Sivaji’s 
The govern- designs, was still misled by the behef that he was in- 
j"pfir°L?e' stigated by his father They therefore dissembled 
hSieTo? displeasure until they had an opportunity of 

his son making Shaliji prisoner His seizure was effected, 
under pretence of a friendly entertainment, by a chief of the 
A D 1649 family of Gbrpaia, on whom Sivaji afterwards most 
amply revenged his tieachery^^ Shahji’s assurances that he 
was mnocent of his son’s tiansgiessions received little credit 
from the court of Bijaptii , and, after being allowed a reasonable 
time to put a stop to the insuirection, he was thrown into a 
dungeon, and told that the entrance would be built up after a 
CPitam period, unless Sivaji should make his submission m the 
inreival Sivaji was seriously alarmed by this threat, but re- 
flection convmced him that submission was not the way to gam 
safety from so treacherous an enemy He held out as befoie, 
and made overtures to Shdh Jehan, whose territories he had 
caiefuUy abstamed from mjuiing The emperor received his 

ment was impossible ” (Grant Duff, of abstract ) 
whose clear and animated account of Si- ^ Grant Duff 
aajl that mseited m the text is a mere Ibid 
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application favourably, took liim into bis service, and appointed 
liim to the lank of a commander of 5,000 It was pi obably owing 
to 7m powerful inteij)osition that Sbahji was released from bis 
dungeon, altbougb be lemained for four yeais a prisonei 
at laige in Bijd.pdr Tranquillity prevailed duimg tins 
mterval, Sivaji being restiained by fears for bis father, and tbe 
government of Bij^pfu by tbe apprehension that Sivaji might 
call m tbe Moguls 

At tbe end of that time the disordeis in Carn^ta rendeied 


Shabjfs piesence necessaiy to tbe mteiests of tbe shdhjire- 
goveinment His own jagii bad been overrun, and bis 
eldest son killed , while all tbe suriounding country was m aims, 
and tbieatened tbe sjieedy expulsion of tbe Bij^piir authorities 
Ho sooner was bis fatbei released, and tbe attention of tbe 
Bijaplir government tmned to tbe affairs of Cainata, Renewal of 
than Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew bis plans eZiiilh- 
of aggrandisement Tbe whole of tbe billy country 
south of Puna, fiom tbe Ghats inclusive to tbe Upper Kisbna, 
was in tbe bands of a Hindu idja, whom Sivaji could never 
prevail on to jom in bis lebelbon He now piocuied bis 
assassination, and profited by tbe consternation which ensued 
to seize on bis teintoiy Aftei tins atrocity be suipnsed some 
hiU-forts and built others, and went on extending Ins autboiity, 
until Pimce Auiangzib was sent down to tbe Deckan in 1655 
Sivaji at first addressed tbe prmce as a servant of tbe Mogul 
government, and obtained a confirmation of Ins pos- Pimidei-s 
sessions from tbe imperial authority But when be provinces 
found Auiangzib engaged in war with the king of Golconda, 
and fancied be saw tbe prospect of long troubles, be determined 
to profit by tbe confusion at tbe expense of all tbe combatants, 
and for the fiist-,time_invaded_ the. Mo guHtemtoiies He sur- 
prised the town of Jim^i, and earned ofip a large booty, and 
afterwards attempted tbe same operation at Abmednagar, where 
be met with only partial success Tbe rapid conquests of Au- 
iangzib disappointed aU bis hopes , and, during tbe prince’s 
operations against Bijapfir, be endeavoured, by every sort of 
excuse and promise, to obtain forgiveness for bis rash obtams for- 
attack When tbe sickness of Shall Jeban called ofi* fZZlu- 
Auiangzib to Delhi, Sivaji contmued Ins devotion, and 
ofieied bis zealous services, provided attention were 
paid to some claims be pretended to possess within the Mogul 
territory Tbe prince readily granted him forgiveness, on bis 
engaging to send a body of boise to tbe army, but endeavouied 
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to reserve tlie question of Ins claims foi futuic inquu) , and 
Sivaji, who was as aitful as himself, m like mannci sus])ondod 
the despatch of his hoise, and confined Ins seivicc-, to i>iomiscs 
and piotessions 

He now lenewed his attacks on Bijdpui (wlicic the king liad 
been succeeded b}^ his son, a nnnoi) , and the icgency, at length 
awaie of the dangei of neglecting his advances to jiowci, des- 
AfzTiinu\n patched a laige aimy against him dJie commandei 
sent ng-UDst was Afy.nl Khdn, who to the usual an ogam o of a 
Mahometan noble joined an especial contcm])t tor ins 
present enemy But that enemy knew veil how to tuin Ins 
presumption to account, he affected to be awed by the ic]>uta- 
tion of Afzal Khdn, and to give up all hopes of icswting Ins 
aims He sent humble offeis of submission to the khfm, who 
deputed a Biamm high m his confidence to complete the nego- 
tiation This man Siva]i won ovei, and by Ins assistance Al/al 
KhXn was easily persuaded that Siv.aji was in .a state of gieat 
alarm, and was only pievented suiiendciing by Ins appiehension 
of the consequences Duiing these negotiations Afzal advanced 
tlnough intricate and woody valleys to the neighbouihood of 
the hill-foit of Paitxihghai, wheie Sivaji was lesiding, and the 
Mai atta consented to leceive his assuiances of foigi\enc'-s at a 
personal mteiview, if the klidn would concede so much to Ins 
fears as to come unattended for the purpose of ineetmg him. 
Afzal Khdn on this quitted his ainiy, and went foiwaid vith an 
escoit, which he was after waids peibuaded to leave behind, and 
advance with a smgle attendant He vas dressed in a tlnn mus- 
hn lobe, and carried a straight swoid, moie for state than any 
expectation of being required to use it Dining this time Siiaji 
was seen slowly descending fiom thefoit. he advanced with a 
timid and hesitatmg an, accompanied by one attendant, and to 
all appearance entirely unarmed , but under his cotton tunic he 
woie a shirt of cham-aimoui, and, besides a concealed daggei, 
he was armed with shaip hooks of steel, which are fastened on 
the fingers, but he concealed m the closed hand, and aie known 
mSr descriptive name of "tiger’s claws ’ The khdn 

su yi, looked ivith contempt on the diminutive figure, which 
came crouching on to perform the usual ceremonies of meetinf^, 
but at the moment of the embrace, Sivaji struck his claws into 
Ins unsuspectmg adversary, and, before he could lecover from 
nnd ills imiy his astomshment, despatched him Mith his dao-crer He 
dispersed befoie tlus, drawn his troops horn aU quaiteis, by 

secret paths, mto the woods round Afzal’s army , and, on a 
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signal fiom the fortj they rushed at once on the Mussulmans, 
who weie leposing in insolent secunty, and slaughteied and 
dispeised them almost without lesistance^® As soon 
as the victoiy was secure, Sivaji issued ordeis to spaie 
the fusitives vast numheis fell into the hands of the con- 
queioi, after wandeimg in the woods until subdued by hunger 
They weie all treated with humanity , many of them who weie 
Maiattas entered into Sivajfs seiwice, and a chief of that nation, 
who refused to forfeit his allegiance, was dismissed with pie- 
.sents During his whole caieei, Sivaji, though he inflicted 
death and toituie to force confessions of concealed tieasuie, was 
nevei personally guilty of any ttseless ciuelty 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Sivaji’s progress He 
overran all the country near* the Ghd,ts, and took possession of 
all the hill-forts, and was going on to complete the le- Mother 
duction of the Cdncan, when he was recalled by the 
maich from Bijdpur of an army much more formidable 
than the fiist He tlnew part of his troops into foits, and em- 
ployed the lest to cut off the enemy’s supplies,^® but 
he allowed himself to be shut up m the almost mac- 
cessible fort of Pandla, and would have been compelled to sui- 
lender, after a siege of four months, if he had not contrived, 
with Ins usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, to quit the 
place, during a dark niglit, aftei he had amused the besiegers 
with the prospect of a capitulation His escape was ascribed at 
Bijapiir to treachery in their general, Sldl Jdhar, an Abyssiman, 
whose indignation was excited by this calumny, and added to the 
elements of discord already abundant at Bijapflr 

The kmg now took the field in x>eison, and brought such a 
force along with him as Sivaji was unable to resist Theivmgof 
His operations, during the whole of this mvasion, were tL 
desultory and ill-dieted, and before the end of a 
year he found himlRf stripped of almost all his con- RecoCSs 
quests The king of Bijapur’s affairs now obliged him 
to turn his attention to Carnata, where his presence was 
further required by the revolt* of Sidi Johar He was employed 
in that countiy for two whole years, during which Sivaji a d ieo 2 
recoveied and increased his tenitories 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated by Shahji , and 
Siva]i 1 emained in possession of a territory including sivaji 
upwards of 250 miles of the countiy on the sea (being feyoMaibie'^ 


“ Giant Duff 


Ibid 
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pc ice Ex paib of the Concan hetween Goa and Knli.in) , 
S'too'" while above the Ghdts its length was inoie than IdO 
miles, fiom the noith of Pfina to the south of l^lnich on the 
Kislina Its bieadth, fioni cast to west, was, at the widest 
AD 1 CC 2 pait, 100 miles In this small tciiitoiy the haidino'^s 
and piedatoiy habits of Ins soldicis enabled him to maintain 
an ainiy of 7,000 hoise and 50,000 foot *' 


CHiVPTER IT. 

FROM 1GG2 TO 1G81. 

It was about this period that Aniangzib ivas attacked by the 
\nolent {sickness which exposed his life to ‘^o iniicli dangci ^ He 
had previously appointed his matcinal uncle, Shdyista Khan,* to 
the \aceio 3 ^alty of the Deckan, and that ofiicei vas nov lesiding 
at AuiangAbad 

It does not appeal what led to an open luptiiie betveen 
Si-vijisnip- Sivajl and the Moguls, but soon aftei tlie peace vith 
tiiexo^ajh Bijdpdr we find Sivaji’s hoise ia\ aging then countiy 
bifiof nearly to AuiangabAd, and himself talcing tlieii foils in 

A D 1002, JO’ o 

A H 10-3’ the neigliboulhood of Jundr 

To put an end to these aggiessions, Shayista Khdn inaicliod 
Sh^jista Auiangabad, diove Sivaif’s anny out of the field, 

Kiisn took the foit of Cluikan, and finally took up his giound 
gainst him at Puna, witlim twelve miles of Singhai, the liill-foit 
Occupies into which Sivaji had ictiied At Pfina, Shayista oc- 
cupied the house m which Sivajf had parsed Ins eaily 
dajes, and it was probably the local knowledge thus acquiied 
that suggested a plan foi chastising the intiudei The khan 
had taken every piecaution to guard ag^st the advance of 
Xight ex- troops, and also against the admission of ^^larattas 

plojtofSi- - , ,, ji , 

viji individually into the town , and in tliese ciicumstanccs, 
and with his troops cantoned aiound him, he thought himself 
as seem e as if he were m a peaeeful countij’- But Sivajf, who 
was well awaie of all that was passmg, left Smghai one evening 
aftei daik, and, postmg small bodies of infantiy on the load to 
support him, went on with twenty-five I^lawalfs to the town 

^ Grant Duff had married ShdliJelidn Orme calls him 

^ See page 613 “ the first sub3tct m the empiie, not of 

* [Shdjn&ta Khan xvas the son of Kfir the royal blood ” Ed ] 

Jehdn’s bi other Asaf Khdn, and big sister 
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He gained admission "by joining a mariiage piocession, witli the 
conductoi of winch he liad a picvious conceit Being now 
within the line of guaids^ he pioceeded duect to the house, 
and enteied h}'- a back-dooi hcfoie aii}’- peison within had a sus- 
lucion of dangei So completely was Sh^ista Khdn siiipiised, 
that he had baiel}^ time to escape from his hedchamber, and 
leceived a blow flora a sword winch cut off two of his fingeis, 
as he was letting himself down fiom a window into the court 
below His son and most of his attendants weie cut to pieces 
111 a moment Sivaji’s letreat was as lapid as his 'attack he 
was joined by his paities on the load as he letiied, and ascended 
to Singhar amidst a blaze of torches, which made his triumph 
risible fiom cveiy pait of the Mogul camp This exploit, so 
congenial to the disposition of his countiymen, is the one of 
all his actions of ivliich the Maiattas still speak ivitli the 
gieatest exultation It was attended with consequences that 
could seal ccly have been foieseeii, for Sluiyista Khan imputed 
his dangei to tieachciy on the pait of Btlja Jeswant Sing, who 
had not long bcfoie been sent to lemfoice him, and the dis- 
sensions of the leadeis ciippled the aimy, until Auiangzib 

lemoved Sha3usta Khan to the government of Bengal, a^Ti'inBont 
and sent his son, Pi nice Mdazzim, to command, Avith aguiistium 
the assistance of Jeswant Smg Before the pimce’s airival, 
Jeswant had withdiawn to Aurangabad, aftei an attempt to 
1 educe Singhai, and Siva]i was piepaiing to take a full leta- 
liation for the attack lie had been exposed to. Duiing his 
opeiations in the mountains, his chief foice was^ in his infantry, 
but the Maiattas had been distinguished in the Bij5,pfii aimies 
foi their sei vices as light-cavahy, and it was m this shape that 
Siva]i now resolved to employ them AJtei gaimng suijfpiun- 
intelhgence of the state of affaiis wheie lie was going, 
and deceivmg his enemies by vaiious feigned movements, he 
suddenly set off with 4,000 hoise, and came at once on the iich , 
and defenceless city of Suiat, in a pait of the country which 
was thought to be beyond the roach of his aims He iggi, 
plundeied it at leisure for six days, and though ^1074 
beaten off from the Enghsh^ and Dutch factories, swig 
where some of the native mei chants had also taken refuge, he 
earned oft an ample booty, and lodged it in safety in his fort of 
Bdii, 01 Raighar, in the Cdncan 


^ [Under lus government occurred tlie see Mill, vol 1 p 124 — Ed ] 
wars with the English in 1087 and 1688 ^ [See Mill, vol i p 98 — Ed J 
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It was soon after tins expedition tliat Sivaji heaid of tlie 
Oexth of deatli of Sb41iji Altbough of a gieat age, lie was killed 
by a fall in bunting He bad lestoied bis jagir to per- 
feet order, and bad extended bis conquests to the 
soutbwaid (undei tbe name of tbe king of Bij^pui), 
until they compieliended tbe country near Madras and tbe piin- 


cipality of Tanjoie 

Sivaji was now again at war witb Bijapur, and cbiefly earned 
iir-intime on liis opciations m tbe Concan, wbeie be bad esta- 
blisbed Ins capital at Eaigbai He collected a fleet, 


took many Mogul ships, and on one occasion embaiked with a 
foice of 4,000 men, on 87 vessels, and, landmg at a i emote 


point m the province of Canara, sacked Baiceldr, a wealthy sea- 
port belonging to Bijapdr, and plundered all tbe adjoining 
1 CG 5 tiact, where theie was not the slightest apprehension 
Febni-u-j’ Qf sucb an enemy Nor did be, during 


these employments, leave tbe country quiet above tbe Ghats, 
he sent tioops to ravage the teriitory of Bijapui, and led, in 


person, a destructive inroad into tbe Mogul dominions This 
injuiy did not exaspeiate Auiangzib so much as tbe capture of 
some vessels conveying pilgums to Mecca, and the violation of 


Suiat, which deiives a soit of sanctity fiom being tbe place of 
siviji embaikation for those devotees’ Sivaji had added 
f!o\eiei 5 ,nty another provocation to these offences soon after his 


fatbei’s death, he had assumed the title of raja, and began to 
coin money, one of the most decisive maiks of independent 
^oveieignty A laige aimy was tlieiefore sent to the 
Deckan, at the head of which was Eaja Jei Sing, the 
constant engine in all difficult affairs with Hindus, but the 
emperoi’s suspicious temper made him still adhere to the system 
of divided authoiity, and Hilir Khan was associated on equal 
teiins in the command These appointments supeiseded Jes- 
want Sing and Pnnee Moazzim, who leturned to Delhi As 
Auiangzib anticipated little opposition fiom Sivaji, Jei Sing 
bad 01 dels, as soon as he should have reduced the Maiatta, to 
employ Ins aims in the conquest of Bij^ffi? 

These chiefs ciossed the Neibadda in February, and advanced 
‘^uijims'ion unopposed to Puna, when Jei Sing undei took the 
^ siege of Singhai, and Dilii Khan that of Puiandar 

Both places held out , but Sivaji seems himself to have 
despaired of successful resistance, and he may, perhaps, have 


^ [Surat IS called Bdb ul liTakLali —Ed J 
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looked to some recompense, foi tlie tempoiaiy saciifice of Ins 
piide, m the advantages lie might gam by co-opeiatmg with 
the Moguls against Bijapui He opened a negotiation with Jei 
Smg, and after leceiving assuiances, not only of safety, but of 
favoui, fiom the empeior, he privately withdrew himself fiom 
his own army, and went, with a/ few attendants, to the raja’s 
camp He was leceived with great distinction, and on his pait 
made the humblest piofessions of fidehty An agieement was 
concluded, by which Sivaji was to give up twenty out of the 
thiity-two foits he possessed, together with the teriitory at- 
tached to them The lemammg twelve foits, with their teiri- 
tory and all his other possessions, he was to hold as a jagir 
fiom the Mogul empeioi, m ivhose seivice his son Sambaji, a 
boy of five yeais old, was to leceive the lank of a commander of 
5,000 In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to be entitled 
to a sort of peicentage on the le venue of each distiict under 
Bijapur, and this grant was the foundation of the ill-defined 
claims of the Maiattas, which afforded them such constant pre- 
texts for encroachment on foreign teriitoiies in later times 
These terms, except the last (which was not noticed), were dis- 
tinctly confirmed in a letter from Auiangzib to Sivaji 
He now jouied the imperial army, with 2,000 hoise Jei smg 
and 8,000 infantiy , and the whole body commenced its By-ipto 
maich on an mvasion of Bijapui 

The Maiattas distinguished themselves in this campaign, 
and Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Auiangzib one 
complimentmg him on his services, and the other containing 
great but general piomises of advancement, and inviting him to 
court, with a promise that he should be allowed to Goes to Delhi 
letuin to the Deckan Won by these attentions, and by the 
coidiahty with which he was treated by Jei Smg, Sivaji made 
over his J^gir to three of his chief dependents, and set off for 
Delhi, accompanied by his son Sambaji, and escorted by 500 
chosen horse and 1,000 Mawalis 

Auiangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sivaji’s in- 
teiests to his own by liberal treatment, and of tummg 
a formidable enemy into a zealous servant, as had been Aiirangzib 
done before with so many other Hindfi pimces but his views in 
politics were as narrow as m religion, and, although he could 
easily suppress his feelings to gam any immediate advantage, 
he was incapable of laying aside his prejudices, oi making such 
full and free concessions as might secure permanent attach- 
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ment Moieover, lie despised as well as disliked Siva]! lie felt 
the insults 'offeied to his leligion and his dignit}^ the nioie, 
liecanse they came fiom so ignoble a hand, and he so fai mis- 
took the peison he had to deal with, as to tliink he would be 
most easily managed by making him sensible of his own msig- 
mficance 

Accoidmgly, when Sivaji was about to enter Delhi, an oincer 
of infeiioi lank was sent, on the empeioi s pait, along with 
Earn Sing, the son of Jei Sing, who went out to meet him , and 
his leception, when he came to court, was conducted in the 
same spirit Sivaji performed his obeisance, and presented his 
offerings in the most respectful manner, and probably intended 
to have made his way, as usual, bj^ suppleness and humility , 
but when he found he was received without notice, and placed, 
undistinguished, among the officeis of the thud lank,^ he Avas 
unable any longer to coiitiol his feelings of shame and mdigna- 
tion, he changed colour, and, stepping back behmd the Ime of 
courtiers, sank to the ground m a swoon When he came to 
himself, he lepioached Earn Sing with the breach of his father’s 
promises, and called on the government to take his hfe, as it 
had already deprived him of his honoui He then letiied, 
Avithout takmg leave, oi receiving the honorary diess usual on 
such occasions'^ Auiangzib was not prepared foi this decided 
conduct, he ordered Sivajis motions to be watched, while he 
professed to wait for a report from Jei Smg as to the promises 
he had leally made to him 


From this time Sivaji’s whole thoughts were turned to the 
means of making his escape, which was soon lendeied more 
difficult by guards being posted round his residence He ap- 
plied foi leai^'e to send back his escort, with whom he said the 
climate of Delhi did not agree, and as this arrangement seemed 
to leave him more than ever in the power of the government, it 
was willingly agreed to He next took to his bed on pretence 
of sickness, gained over some of the Hindu physicians who were 
allowed to attend him, and by their means estabhshed a com- 


munication with lus friends without He also made a practice 
of sending presents of sweetmeats and provisions to be distri- 
buted among fakirs and other holy men, Mahometan as well as 
Hindu, and thus accustomed his guards to the passage of the 

® Commancleis of 5,000, the station maiks “ 7,000 was properly the highest 
which had been piomised to his infant son ordei of nobility , in the decbne of the 
mentioned in the memoii-s of Iiadat empne, the lank of 8,000 and 10,000 was 
s-Mn that Jeanshah aj)pomted him a confeiied on poweiful rnTnisters ” — ^Ed 1 
commandei of 6,000, on which Scott re- " Ivbafi Khan 
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laige baskets and hampers in which those donations weie con- 
veyed At length, one evening, when he had conceited 
Ills measuies with those ivithout, he concealed himself 
in one of the hampeis, and his son m another, and was 
cairied out unquestioned thiough the midst of the sentinels. 
His bed was occupied by a seivant, and a long time elapsed 
befoie his escape was suspected In the meantime he repaired 
to an obscuie spot, wheie he had a hoise posted, mounted it 
with his son behmd him, and made the best of his way to 
Mattia At this place were some of his chosen compamons, in 
assumed chaiacteis , and he himself put on the chess of a Hindu 
leligious mendicant, shaving off his hair and whiskers, and 
lubbing over his face with ashes In this disguise he puisued 
his journey by the least suspected loadb® to the Deckan, leaving 
his son at Mattia lu chaige of a Maratta Biamm 

It must have lequued much addiess to elude his puisueis, 
who had a Ions; time to be prepared for him befoie he AiTucb a 

Rugh IT 

made good his letieat to Raighai He reached tliat 
place on his return, nine months after his departure Deoembd 
fiom Delhi ^ 

Soon after Sivaji’s flight died Sh4h Jehan Though always 
confined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated Devhof 
with great respect, and allowed an ample estabhsh- 
ment and complete authority vvithm the palace He 
carried this contiol so far as to prevent the removal of 
Ddid’s daughter, whom Auiangzib wished to many to a son of 
his own, and also to withhold some valuable ci own-jewels 
which the empeioi was anxious to possess on these subjects 
seveial letters of lemonstiance and expostulation passed between 
him and his son 

This was the most piospeious period of the leign of Auiang- 
zib Every part of his own dominions was in the pjo^peums 
enjojunent of perfect tranquillity His governor of 
Cashmir had just brought Little Tibet undei his 
authoiity, and his viceroy of Bengal made an acquisition of moie 
leal value m tlie fine country of Chittagong, on the eastern 
shoie of the Bay of Bengal 

He had also received marks of respect from most of the neigh- 
bouiing 2 ioweis The sheiifof Mecca, and seveial otlicr piincos 
of Aiabia, sent embassies, as did the kmg of Abyssinia, and 

[By ^VlHlnbacl, Benares, Gaytl, Cat- Concan, write, September 2StIi ‘ Tfillc 
tak, and Hjclerabul — E d] true tint Sn iji tab cbuipcd, Anruigrii) 

The English lacters at Cnniar, in the aiill quickly hear of him to hi- sorrow ” 
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ment Moieovei, lie despised as well as disliked Siva]f lie felt 
the insults 'offeied to Ins religion and Ins dignity the inoie, 
because they came fioin so igpoble a hand, and ho so fai mis- 
took the peison he had to deal with, as to think he^^ovlld be 
most easily managed by making him sensible of his own insig- 
nificance 

Accoidiiigly, when Sivajl was about to entei Delhi, an officer 
of mfeiioi lank was sent, on the empeioi’s pait, along witli 
Ram Sing, the son of Jei Sing, who went out to meet him , and 
his leception, when he came to coiiit, was conducted in the 
same spiiit Sivaji peifoimed Ins obeisance, and piescnted his 
ofiermgs in the most lespectful inamiei, and piobably intended 
to have made Ins way, as usual, b}' suppleness and humility , 
but when he found he was leceived without notice, and placed, 
undistincfuished, among the ofiiceis of the thud lank,® lie was 
unable any longei to contiol Ins feelings of shame and indigna- 
tion, he changed coloui, and, stepping back behind the line of 
couitieis, sank to the giound in a swoon. When he came to 
himself, he lepi cached Ram Sing with the breach of Ins fathei’s 
piomises, and called on the goveinnient to take Ins life, as it 
had alieady depiived him of Ins lionoui He then letiied, 
without taking leave, oi leceivmg the honoiaiy dicss usual on 
such occasions^ Auiangzfb was not piepaied foi this decided 
conduct, he oideied Sivajfs motions to be watched, while he 
piofessed to wait foi a lepoit fiom Jei Sing as to the piomises 
he had leally made to him 

From this time Sivajfs whole thoughts woie turned to the 
means of making his escape, which was soon lendeied moie 
difficult by guaids being posted lound his lesidence He ap- 
plied foi leave to send back his escoi t, with whom he said the 


climate of Delhi did not agiee, and as this anangenient seemed 
to leave him moie than ever in the powei of the government, it 
was wiUmgly agieed to He next took to Ins bed on pietence 
of sickuess, gained over some of the Hindfi. physicians who wmie 
allowed to attend him, and by then means established a com- 


munication with his fi lends without He also made a piactice 
of sending piesents of sweetmeats and pi o visions to be distii- 
buted among fakhs and othei holy men, Mahometan as well as 
Hindu, and thus accustomed his guaids to the passage of the 

Commandeis of 5,000, the station niaiks “ 7,000 was propeily the highest 

which had been promised to his infant son order of nobility , in the declme of the 

i “lemons of Iiifdat empne, the i ank of 8,000 and 10,000 -a as 

that Jednshdh appomted him a conferied on poa\erfnl mimsters Ed ] 

commander of 6,000, on which Scott re- " Khafi Elian ^ 
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laige baskets and liampeis m wbich those donations -were con- 
veyed At length, one evening, when he had concerted 
his measuies with those without, he concealed himself 
in one of the hampeis, and his son m another, and was 
Gained out unquestioned thiough the midst of the sentinels. 
His bed was occupied by a seivant, and a long time elapsed 
befoie his escape was suspected In the meantime he repaired 
to an obscuie spot, where he had a hoise posted, mounted it 
with his son behmd him, and made the best of his way to 
Mattia At this place were some of his chosen companions, in 
assumed characters , and he himself put on the dress of a Hindu 
religious mendicant, shaving off his hair and whiskers, and 
lubbing over his face with ashes In this disguise he pursued 
Ills journey by the least suspected roads® to the Deckan, leaving 
his son at Mattia m charge of a Maiatta Biamin 

It must have required much addiess to elude his pursuers, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he Arrives at 
made good his retieat to Raighar He reached that 
place on his return, nme months after his departure Decembel 
from Delhi ® 

Soon after Sivajfs flight died Sh4h Jehan Though always 
confined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated Death of 
' With great respect, and allowed an ample establish- 
ment and complete authority within the palace He 
carried this control so far as to prevent the removal of 
D£i£’s daughter, whom Auiangzib wished to many to a son of 
his own, and also to withhold some valuable ciown-jewels 
which the emperor was anxious to possess on these subjects 
several letters of remonstrance and expostulation passed between 
him and his son 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Auiang- 
zib Every part of his own dommions was in the prospeioiis 
enjoyment of perfect tranquillity His governor of 
Cashmir had just brought Little Tibet under his 
authoiity, and his viceroy of Bengal made an acquisition of more 
real value m the fine country of Chittagong, on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal 

He had also received marks of lespect from most of the neigh- 
bouring powers The slierif of Mecca, and several other princes 
of Arabia, sent embassies, as did the king of Abyssinia, and 

® [By Allahabad, Benares, Gayd, Cat- Cdncan, wiite, September 29 th If it he 
tak, and Hyderabad — Ed] true that Sivaji has escaped, Auiangzib 

“ The English factors at Caiwar, in the ■will quickly hear of him to his sorrow ” 
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the khan of the Uzbeks The most important came fiom the 
king of Peisia, and was letnincd by an embassy oi unusual 
splendoui But this last inteichange of missions did not lead 
to peimanent fiiendship , foi some questions of etiquette aio^e 
between the monaichs, which led to so much nutation on the 
part of Shdh Abbas II, that he assembled an aimy in the 
neighbouihood of Candahai , and Auiangzib was thinking se- 
riously of moving in person against him, vhen lie hoard of the 
Shdh’s death, and the discontinuance of all his piepniations 
The only exception to the geneial piospeiily of the onqm^e 
Mure of ^^^as the ill-success of its army in the teiiitoiy of Bipi- 
nttaokou pui Jei Sing’s operations m that countiy had at lii-^t 

Bijipfli gone on to his wish but as soon as he had foimcd 

the siege of the capital, the old plan of defence vas adopted 
against him the suiiounding countij' was reduced to a deseit, 
and all his supplies weie cut oil by plundeiing lioisc I'he 
king of Golconda also secretly assisted his neighbour and .Tei 
Sing, perceiving that he had no chance of success, letieated, 
not without loss and difficulty, to Auiangabad He was ieino\ed 
Hisdevh aftci tliis failui 6, aiid died on his way to Delhi Pi nice 
Ketuniof Mdazzim was sent to replace him, mth Jes want Sing 
jioi/zimund to assist Dilu Klitin, who was unacceptable to the 

Jesuant i ‘ i i 

Sin? pimce as well as to the laja, was lelt as an additional 
check on both 

Jei Sing’s misfortune Avas of the utmost unpoitance to Siva]]' 
AD iGor During his struggle and ictieat he had withdiavn all 
AH 1077 tioops fiom the country ncai the Ghats, had eva- 

cuated many foits, and left others rvith scarcely any gar iisons 
Piojfiess of Many of these were occupied by Sivaji’s officers before 
he himself reached the Deckan, and his omi aiiival 
was speedily followed by still more extensive acquisitions 

The change in the Mogul commanders rvas yet more to Si- 
vajis advantage Jeswant Sing bad a gieat ascendancy over 
) Pimce Moazzim, and was much bettei disposed to the T-Tindfis 
than to the government which he seived, and it was, moreover, 
belieA’'ed that he was not inaccessible to the influence of money 

combined, Siva]! enlisted him on his 
the emperor Side, and, tliiough his and the prince’s aid, obtained 
a peace with Auiangzib on teims exceeding his most sanguine 
hopes A considerable portion of teiiitoiy was lestoied to him, 
and a new jagfi granted to him m Beiar His title of laja was 
acknowledged, and all his former offences seemed to be buried 
in obhvion 
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Thus dehveied from his most poweiful enemy, Sivaji turned 
his aims against Bijaphi and Golconda, and those Levies tn- 
states, weak within, and threatened by the Moguls, 
weie unwdhng to enter on a new contest with then 
foimi^ble neighbour, and averted the evil by the humihating 
exj^ient of agieeing to an annual tribute 

VA long period of tianqudlity which followed was emjiloyed b}^ 
Sivaji m giving a regular foim to his government, and nismtemai 
ipone of his mihtaiy successes raise so high an idea of meuts 
his talents as the spirit of his domestic administiatio^ andite^i. 
Instead of the rules of a captain of banditti, we aie audiorg 
suipiised to find a system moie strict and methodical than that 
of the Moguls The aimy, both hoise and foot, was foimed mto 
umfoim divisions, commanded by a legulai chain of ofiiceis, fiom 
heads of ten, of fifty, &c , &c , up to heads of 5,000, above which 
theie was no authoiity except that of the geneial appomted to 
command a particulai army, and these ofBceis were not feudal 
chiefs, but servants of the government, placed ovei soldieis mus- 
teied and paid by %ts agents Both troops and officers leceived 
high pay, but weie obliged to give up then plundei of eveiy 
desciiption to the state The most mmute attention to economy 
peivaded eveiy depaitment of Sivajfs service 
His civil government was equally legular, and very vigoious, 
both towards its own officers and the heads of villages , and this 
in checking oppression of the cultivators, no less than frauds 
agamst the state His civil officers were all Bramins, and those 
of the highest rank were often employed in military commands 
also 

, The real motive of Aurangzib’s concessions was the hope of 
gettmg Sivaji again into his power, without the ex- schemes of 
pense and damage of a protracted war with him He 
pursued his object with his usual patience, enjoining 
Prince Mdazzim and Jeswant Smg to keep up a constant mter- 
couise with Sivaji, and let slip no opportunity of making him 
then prisoner They weie even directed to ieign disafiection 
to his own government, and to show a disposition foi a secret 
and separate alliance with the Marattas^*^ But Sivaji turned 


Grant Duff He, however, doubts 
whethei Mdazzim ever gave m at all to 
the emperor’s design, and whether he 
ever attempted to deceive Sivajl by a 
Show of disaffection , but it seems pro- 
bable that he must, to a certam extent, 
have conformed to bis mstructions , and 


that it was his consequent proceedings 
that gave rise to the stoiy fiist told by ^ 
Catrou (or Manucci), of a mock lebelhon 
of Prmce Mdazzim, got up by his father’s 
desne, for the double purpose of finding 
out his secret enemies and of di'JCi editing 
his son, m case that pimce should ever 
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nil (ho oiupoior’o ]'lm\^ ivxiuml himsoir* luM'(nicirHil(Hl I\1oa//un 

inul .los’\\a\il' by lo'iboa and piVMMiis ood iuad(» (horn hia 
vuu‘'V nistnmu'ulM in docoivijo; Anian'v'd'. 'I'lial. nuniaioh 
loo M\<;aoion^ not. lo disooNor in (huo (ho Ihdnu' of \m 
Kxmu.Hh aohoino ; and whon ho had ascanlainod il. la^yond <U.nbt 
.hV;;!:""'' ho 0,aYo ouloi^ (ov an oj.on alloinpt (o ^oi/o Hi\aj(.nhi.‘l) 
(il'oonvao invohod a lononal o! (-lu^ wav, ^ 

'Hio liisl blow slvuolv by Si\aji wa'^ il»o unawoiy ('I Sitighav,^ 
ah.itmu- noar Tuna ’Pho Slo'^uls wou' as aonsd.lo as hi' was oP 
Suihu iho un]>orlanoo ol' tins plaoo, and inainlainod in it a 
stvoii'i gau'uson of Rajput s, inulov an ('\povioiu-od otlloi'V, Vot it- 
was suvpiiisod b\ l,(U)() iMawab's, nndi'i Si\'aji.s pioai' liii'iiil and 
(H'ntidant.. 'Pauaji Malusri, who ooulviwd lo I'linib np tliaPa)i]>n- 
vontty Inaooossibh' vook in (ho niplit>-tinu', and to os(*alado tho 
walls, botbvo (hoy woio disomotod by tho jj[uuids I'hoy. how- 
ovov, mot with an obstinato rosistanoo: and il was not without 
tho loss of thoiv loadoi.anda hn^p' pV(»]au (u»u of thou numboi, 
that (hoy at loi\nth ovoipowoiod tho t^anison. Si^aji was s(> 
much huinossod with tho ditlioult} and impoitanoo of tho undoi- 
takiini, that ho ooutbnod a silvov bvaoolot on ovoV) individual (»l* 


iho suvvivois. 

llo t'nilod in somo attaolcs on othov tbits, but loiiurod a inuoh 
wvso^iiHo gvoatov numliov, and ooonpiod muoh tovntoiy lu' also 
\iuu\ aj’ain ]duudou'd Bmat," oavvioil his ia\aL,a's over 
.\i'i 070 . ls.lniudi'sh, and, ('or tho (iis|, Huio, lo\ lod tho v/tout, 
\Vi'u'si' at'lovwavds so oololaatod in l\laia((a lns(ov\ It was a 
oiumt iHwmanout oontiibution oP ono-t\)iuth oP tho loxonno, 
and oxomptod tho dislaii'ks (hat a*;iood to it tVoni plundoi as 


1 h' di {'"'•ul to u'Ih '1 m inuu'it Auout- 
1U17 to tlo I iioovmut, I’l uu'o Mo u /uu o\H'ut\ 
dooliuod iis'mu U hi i itithoi, iiml \\n i jiniu'd 
l\V (U'l Nun. iiiul ill! tlio u"'( I't thoniuu, 
ovoopt Ihlh Kliiiu, iiiiil hml notunllj 
inuvtu'il to tho u\oi Otmuihil (towuul 1 
ASifO. holoio ho mvlo* od to ivuomuotiu 
do iij;u 'I'lio oid,\ O' 0 t,U o'lj 0) ui'ido hj* 
Aouoij .'111 ol tho know todj.0 oht.oiu'd iit 
MV ^u'lt tihio'ud w.i'i. to 'oomo hniooll' 
nSvOO'it 000 oi hi 1 onoiiuo'i jioi'.ounit; 

.toiNow, niitdoiNiii! tout hoon u’mo\ oil 
liwo too th'okuu IvoU'iv tho pniu'o’ 1 lu- 
n\vd, nod wii'i doiid holv'U' too diito ol 
ttio ^'ivtoodod ooiou\otioo. 'I'Iih hist m> 
0010 1st 0110, \ w>is diHOM'ud (hoio, who 
doi 1 not doid't tlio u'st ol ttiootou ; hut 
tlio id'sui\l\t\ ol Itio wtioto 10 laid opou 
01 il tow wold' h\ th lilt lhiH'(\ol, 1. jv 
-'"A') Ui wot tho 011b oiH ,1 noil 111 w hioh 
thowil.i itwi.iotoi' oi AoivUit'.Uv hioi lod 


to hi'! hoiiip mi pootid of dt t p tolu'lno > 
mid oitiii.iu 110 whuli ho oovoi w,ii u\ 
piUil 1 low Mil' tlllltot.K IW lilt Suu' loi 
doi Noil!: mvilnukoi Alui,<im'n lohiUioii 

II lod 0110 . who li, ho Mjn, WiiH oid\ tuis 
ti.itod hj n niuo loo ol dkillol optii 
tioii'i !>o tlio p'lil ol Dilti Klniii, ottoi 
Aoimw' III hiimoU Inid boon ohhud to 
t.iko tho hold, llo'ii'ouo to di.iw ho no- 
oooiit tioiii tho “Uoiidolii Moiiioii 1," tittoi- 
wnuliti.io liitod h\ Siutt (/•(i.ttni, Aol o. 
p “U; hut ho f.O! ! ht'^x ood hi I iiiilhout\ 

III 'loiiu' thoo's, luid omit 1 tho Ivoodohdn 
otidooiout (doohthsi no oiioiiooiut oiio"! 
thill Si\ uiiiotU'dl.\ ioitiod thopiiiu'o j'l'lio 
“ I'oudoln'Moiiioo I'Auon louiu'd kopi hj 
0^ Ivoiulolii olllooi who iitloiuh'd I'dpil 
h'lii, tho oliU'l ot hill tidio 111 Awiiiiip. ih'o 
o'liup’uitii'i ■™«lOii I 

|Noo AliU'ii lliiitoi.i, \ol. i. ji. S'h — 
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long as it Avas regulaily paid Sivaji also equipped a poweiful 
fleet, and lenewed liis attacks on kis old enemies, the Abys- 
simans of Jmjera, who held a small piincipality as admirals 
to the king of Bijapfir This attack was injudicious, for it 
led to the Ab 3 >'ssinians placing themselves under the Moguls, 
and thus mcreasmg the power of Sivaji’s only foimidable 
enemy 

The lapidity of Sivaji’s piogress was owing to the inadequacy 
of the force under Mdazzim, whom Aurangzib long refused to 
reinforce fiom distiust, and when, at last, he was convinced of 
the necessity of having moie troops m the Deckan, he sent down 
an army of 40,000 men, under Mohd,bat Khan, and quite mde- 
pendent of the prince’s authority Nor was he by any leii, 
means entiiely satisfied even with this new commandei 
shoitly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 
his pioceedings, and ordeied one of the ministers to lemonstrate 
with him in piivate The arrival of his aimy was attended 
with no correspondmg result Mdazzim lemamed inactive at 
AurangabM, and Mohabat Khan, aftei undei taking some sieges, 
was obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach of the 
lamy season When he again began opeiations, Sivaji 
sent an aimy to raise a siege in which Mohabat was fieid-aotiou 
engaged, and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover 
the siege, exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total ^b im, 
defeat by the Marattas This was the first field-action ^ ® 
won by Sivaji’s troops, and the first instance of success in a 
fan' conflict with the Moguls It seems to have made KhSn jeMn 
a strong impiession on the beaten party they imme- 
diately concentrated their foices on Aurangabad, and 
both Mdazzim and Mohabat weie soon after recalled, Khan 
Jeh^n, the viceioy of Guzeiat, was sent to take their suspension 
place; Aurangzib’s exeitions were required in another oprat7onsin 
quarter, and the war languished for a period of seveial 
yeais 

What diew off* Aurangzib’s attention was, the in ci easing im- 
poitance of a war which had for some time been going Aurangzib 
on Avith the north-eastern Afghans It was always a 
matter of difficulty to remain at peace with those easto^^^' 
tribes, but, as the communication with Cabul and ^^sii^ns 
other western countries lay through then lands, it was necessary 


There are doubts about this battle, 
which some say was with a detachment of 
Dilir Khdn’s, and others, of Mohiibat’s 


The obscurity arises from the same cause 
as the defeat, — the divided command of 
the Mogul army 
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to fiod some means of keeping them quiet and ns the lubes 
upon tile load weie also tlie most open to attack, it Ma^' goiieiall\ 
managed, between thieats and pensions, to letaiii tbem in a 
ceitain degiee of subnmsion to tlie loyal go^oiiimcnt The 
moie poweiful tubes weie let alone, and iciiiaiiicd quiet mtliin 
tlieu own limits But fiom tlie numcious small cominuiiities 
and tlie weakness of the mtcmal govcininent oven in the laigc 
ones, tlieie must often have been acts of aggiession by indi- 
viduals, which leqiuied foibeaiance on the pait ot the loyal 
ofihceis As Ainaiigzib was veiy jealous of his auilioiiiy, and as 
lie loiew nothing of the stiuctiiie of society among the Afghdiis 
it is not unlikely that he suspected the chief'' of countoiifniclng 
these iiiegulaiities undcihand , but, fioin whate^el cause it 
pioceeded, he fell out wuth the whole of the tubes even in- 
cliidins; the Yhisuf 7 eis This was the state of things m A I) 
1667, when Ainin Khan, the son of the celcbinted !Mii Jumla, 
and the successoi to his lank and title, was a])pomted goveinoi 
of Cabul, and gamed such success as foi a time pi evented the 
distuibances mci easing, although they ncvci wcic entnely sus- 
pended But, m A.D 1670, the Afghans legained thoir supe- 
iioiity, defeated Amin Khan in a gieat battle, and totall}’ 
destioyed his aimy even Ins women and clnkhcn fell into 
then hands, and weie obliged to be redeemed by the pavment 
of a lansom 

The j\fghdiis, about the same time, set up a king, and coined 
money in his name 

The empeioi at last detennmed to conduct the wai m person 
A D 1673 , He maiclied to Ha^n Abdal, and sent on his son, Pimce 
^^n“ios^ ’ Mohammed Sultan, whom he had now leleased and m- 
Rim-ajii. tiusted With the command of an aimy^* He piobably 
was pi evented going himself by the Icai of committing Ins dignity 
m a stiong countiy, wdieie gieat bloivs could not be stiaick, and 
wdieie gieat leveises might he sustamed 

This w^ai occupied Auiangzib foi moie than two yeais^^and 
earned on thiough Ins lieutenants aftei Ins own 
letuin to Delhi, until the inci eased distuibances in 
b^dia, and the hopelessness of success, at length coni- 


The Indian enters seem to consider 
this person as an Afghdn chief , but such 
a nomination is equally inconsistent iiatli 
the feehngs and mstitution*5 of that 
people and (although the authontv is, no 
doubt, interior) I am mchned to beliei e, 
with the Euiopeans, that the pretended 
hing was an impostor, nho was passed oft 
for Shujd, whom the Afghans represented 


to have taken refuge among them and 
who^e pretensions to the thioiie of ludn 
would tuimsh good means ot muoamg 
Auraiigrib 

[The prince bad lemamed m pn«on 
since 1660 He did not li\e long alter 
bis release — Ed ] 

Kbaii Khan 
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polled him to be contented ■with a vei}^ impeifect settle- 
ment But although the contest -was of such impor- 
tance at the time, it had no peimanent in-fluence on the theikbonts 
history of India , and the events of it, though varied and inte- 
resting, may be imagined fiom those alieady i elated undei the 
leign of Akber^*^ 

The emperor had scarcely leturned fiom this unsuccessful 
expedition -when an extiaordmary insuirection broke 
out neai the capital A sect of Hindti devotees, called ^ ^ 
Satnai^mis, weie settled near the towu of ISTarndl they weie 
piincipally engaged in tiade and agriculture, and, 
though geneially peaceable, earned aims, and were 
always leady to use them in their own defence One oftheSatna- 
of then body, having been mobbed and beaten by the 
comiades of a soldier of the police, with whom he had quai- 
relled, collected some of his , brethren to letaliate on the police 
Lives weie lost, and the affiay increased tilL seveial thousand 
Satnaiamis were assembled, and the chief authority of the 
place ha'ving taken pait against them, they defeated a band of 
tioops, legular and local, which he had got together, and 
finally took possession of the town of Ndindl An inadequate 
foice sent against them from ^Lelhi was defeated, and seived 
only to add to their leputation , a repetition of the same cii- 
cumstance raised the wonder of the countiy, and, joined to 
their leligious chaiactei, soon led to a belief that they ■were 
possessed of magical poweis swords would not cut nor bullets 
pierce them, while their enchanted weapons dealt death at 
eveiy blow The belief that they were invincible nearly made 
them so in reality Many of the zemindais of the neighboui- 
hood took part with them , no troops could be got to face them , 
and as they approached Delhi, Auiangzib oidered his tents to 
be prepaied to take the field, and with his own hand wrote 
extiacts from the Koran, to be fastened to the standaids as a 
piotection against enchantment The absolute necessity of 
resistance, and the exertions of some chiefs, both Mussulman 
and Hindu, at last pievailed on the loyal tioops to make a 
stand, when the insuigents were defeated and dispeised with 
gieat loss But the previous success had tempted many of the 

This war derives additional interest countrymen They are remarkable for 
from the pictuie of it pieserved by one then high and ardent tone, and foi then 
of the prmcipal actors Khdsh liliiil, the spiiit of patnotism and independence, so 
khan of the tube of Khatak, was a volu- unlike the usual chaiactei of Asiatics 
miuous author, and has left seveial poems, [Some of them have been translated in 
wiitten at this time, for the purpose of Capt Raveity’s specimens of Afghdn 
excitmg the national enthusiasm of bis poetry — Ed ] 
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Hindu population to take up in ms, and had tin own the ^vholo 
piovmces of Ajmii and Agia into such confusion that Auiangzlb 
thought his own piesence necessaiy to icstore oidci 

These distuihancos had nutated his temper, alieady infiled hy 
Ins failuie beyond the Indus , and led him, Avlnlc he u as 
b.goti^ still m Delhi, to take the last step in a long coui-,c ot 
higotiy and impolicy, hy leviving the jizya or cajntation tax on 


Hindus 


.IJAUUO 

At the second anmveisaiy of his accession (AT) IGiO), he 
foihade the solai ?eia, as an invention of fnc-woislnppeis, and 
diiected the Mahometan lunai ycai to he used on all occa- 
sions , and in this lesolution he pciscvcied, notwithstanding 
long-continued lemonstiances fiom his official jico^ile, on tlie 
disadvantage of a calendai that did not agiec with the sea- 


sons 


At the same time he appointed a mullah, with a paity of 
Hisvew hoise attached to him, to suppiess all dunking and 
nientrf^tKo gamhliiig-liouses, and to check all ostentatious display 
Hindfio Qf idol-woiship Not long afteiw'aids, he abolished 
aU taxes not expiessl}’- authoiised by the Mahometan law, and 
all duties on goods sold at the gieat Hindu Ians, which he con- 
sideied as polluted by then onginal connexion with idolatiy 
His 1 emissions, as fai as they wcie earned into eifect, weie 
pioductive of gieat inequality, the unauthoiised taxes being 
chiefly those that fell on bankeis, gieat tiadeis, and other 
inhabitants of towns, whom the new rule would have left neaily 
exempt fiom contiibution The land le venue lemamed as 
befoie, and the customs and load duties, which w'eie by much 
the most vexatious of all, weie lathei incieased than dimi- 
nished 

But, in fact, the alteiation pioduced a heav}’’ loss to the state, 
without afibidmg any lelief to the subject except in a few 
cases, where the exaction was hkely to attiact notice, the le venue 
officers and jagiidais conflned the remission to then accounts 
with the government, and levied the taxes wnthout diminution 
on those under then authority Some years later he forbade 
fans on Hindu festivals altogether , and about the same time 
he issued an edict against music, dancing, and buffoons, and 
dischaiged aU the singers and musicians attached to the palace 
He hkewise forbade astrology, and dismissed the astiologeis 
previously attached to the court He also discountenanced 


*' Khdfi Klidn 
Ibid 


laifi Klidu 
=» Ibid 
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poets, who used to be honouied and pensioned, and abolished 
the office and salaiy of loyal poet It is even distinctly related 
that he piohibited the composition and lecitation of poetry, 
but this extieme austeiity must have been of very shoit duia- 
tion, for his own nptes^.and. letteis aie f illed with poetical 
quotations, and sometimes with extempoiary verses made by 
liimself ” His prohibition of history was moie permanent he 
not only discontinued the regular annals of the empire, which 
had befoie been kept by a royal historiogiapher, but so effect- 
ually put a stop to aU lecord of his tiansactions, that fiom the 
eleventh year of his leign,^^ the couise of events can only be 
traced through the means of letters on business and of notes 
taken clandestmely^* by private mdividuals. A few years later 
he took off one-half of the customs paid by Mahometans, while 
he left those of Hmdds undiminished Among other mmute 
lefoims, he made fuither changes in the mode of saluting him, 
and discontinued his public appearance at the window of his 
palace, for feai of affording an opportunity for the ceiemony of 
adoiation Though few of these alteiations boie directly on 
the Hindus, they all tended to stii up a sciupulous and captious 
spuit, and to maik the line between the followers of the two 
rehgions which it had been the pohcy of former monarchs to 
efface 

His piesent measures weie far more decidedly intolerant 
foi, although he began with an equitable edict, by which all 
claims on the government weie to be received in the courts, and 
tiled accoiding to the Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, 
a ciicular older was sent to aU governors and persons in authority 
to enteitain no more Hindus,^ but to confer all the offices im- 
mediately under them on Mahometans only 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this oidei , 
and, in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead letter, • 
and had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection 

But no such laxity appeared m the levy of the jizj^'a The 


KlidfiKhdn 

“ [Tlie Alamgti ndmah was wntten by 
Muhammad Kdzim m tbe tbuLy-second 
year of tbe empeior’s reign , it goes down 
to tbe eleventb year, wben Aurangzib for- 
bade ’ts contmuation — Ed ] 

[Tbe word “ clandestme” bas a mean- 
ing in tbe test “ Mfr Mubammad Hd- 
slum composed bis history in tbe lattei 
pait of Amangzib’s reign, but, owmg to 
tbe well-known prohibition of that mo- 
narch, be concealed bis work, and fiom 


some other causes did not publish it 
until A H 1145 ' Tbe book was well re- 
ceived on its publication , and, from tbe 
circumstance of its bavmg been so long 
concealed (KJidfi), its author received the 
title of ICbdfi Kbdn ” (ilfoi Zcy’s Catalogue 
Besides Ebdfi Kbdn’s history. Sir H 
Elliot {Htsto) mns, p 6) mentions fifteen 
works which treat of Aurangzlb’s reign — 
Ed ] 

[Nearly all tbe revenue officers bad 
hitherto been Hmdfis — ^Ed J 
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poll-tax so caUed was imposed, during the early conquests, 
on all infidels who submitted to the Mahometan lule, 
O'e jirv 1, or and was the test by which they were distinguished 
infidels fiom tliosB who lemamed in a state of hostility The 
revival of it excited the utmost discontent among the Hindus 
those at Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, 
and besieged the lang’s palace with their complaints and cla- 
mouis No attention was paid to these remonstrances On 
the next Fiiday, when the king was going in procession to the 
mosque, he found the streets completely choked by the crowd 
of suppliants He waited some time, in hopes that a passage 
might be opened by fair means , but as the mob continued to 
hold then giound, he ordeied his letinue to foice their way 
uhiough, and many peisons weie trampled under foot by the 
homes and elephants This haish conduct was successful in 
stiikmg tenor, and the tax was submitted to without fuither 
demur 

The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not long in 
AD10T7, showing themselves At the beginning of this leign, 
&ene\''fniis the Hindfis served the state as zealously as the Mus- 
tho Himi^ sulmans, and that even when employed against people 
of then own leligion , but. their attachment declined as they had 
expeiience of the new system , discontent spiead among the in- 
habitants of the empeioi’s own dominions, the Eajpfits began to 
be disaffected, and eveiy Hmdii in the Deckan became at heait a 
partisan of the Maiattas 

These leligious animosities were kindled into a flame by an 
oppre-^ne evcnt wliicli took place a few months after the imposi- 
NunTtiio tion of the jizya Raja Jeswant Sing died at Cabul, 
olnldiLn of leaA'ing a widow and two infant sons The widow im- 
vmtfeing mediately set out for India, Avithout leave or passports. 


Kb.ifi Khdn The general sentiment 
of the time i-j m ell shoAATi m n, letter to 
Auring/ib, commonlj ascribed to Jeswant 
Sing It c innot be bis woik , foi it is tbe 
letter of an open enemy, a\bose dominions 
aie about to bo iinaded , and Jesaiant 
Sing a\as sening against tbe Afgb'ms 
iilien tbe ]i/ya -was imposed, and con- 
tinued bej ond tbe Indus till bis death it 
nni«t besides bai e been i\Titten at a 
btci period, aftei tbe decline of tbe em- 
pire liad become ajiparent It is also as- 
sicaicd to 11, ij Sing, iifiia of Oudipui, as 
util as to a iiija named Subab Sing , .and 
tlie Jlirattas claim it for Sitaji (Grant 
Duff, aol 1 p 219) Itis notimpiob.able 
that it IS tbe u ork of some pnvate Hindu 
jwbtician, v.bo those this uay of pubbsb- 


mg a sort of manifesto against the go- 
vernment It IS not destitute of ability 
It mam tains tbe pnnciples of toleiation, 
■which are violated by tbe ]i7ya , exalts 
the bber.ality of tbe former prmces of tbs 
house of Timur , and contrasts tbe flou- 
rishing state of -the empire in then timfe 
uutb that of tbe pi esent reign, u hen men 
of all classes and religions are discon- 
tented, tbe revenue gone to rum, tbe 
people oppiessed , and yet tbe tieasuiy 
empty, tbe police neglected, tbe cities 
insecure, and tbe forts falling into decay 
(A translation of this letter is given in 
Orme's Fimjmcnts, p 252 A closer 
translation, avitb tbe Peisian, -a as pub- 
bsbed, by Iilr Weston, m 1803 ) 
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and on liei being stopped at the Indus, liei escoit made an at- 
tempt to foice the guaid at Attok, and afteiwaids did effect then- 
passage by some neglected ford This violence offeied a pretext 
for Auiangzib to get 'the children into Ins j)Ower He refused 
them admission into Delhi, and surrounded then encampment 
with his tioops 

But on this occasion the Bajpfits united considerable addiess 
to their accustomed coinage Then leader, Dm g 4 D^s, Theye'3cip0 
obtamed leave to send off pait of the escort with their 
women and childien to then own country ^ along with this paity 
he despatched the id,ni and her infants m disguise, while he sub- 
stituted two childien of the same age for the young pimces, 
and emplojmd one of her female attendants to personate the ram, 
all which was lendeied more easy by the privacy of the women’s 
apartments In spite of these precautions, many hours had not 
elapsed before Auiangzfb’s suspicions were awakened, and he 
sent 01 del s that the i£ni and hei childien should be brought 
into the citadel His feais for then actual escape were for the 
time lemoved by the obstinacy of the Rajphts, who refused to 
give up the widow and children of then idja, and declared 
themselves ready to die m their defence His attention was 
now occupied in overcoming then lesistance, tioops were sent 
against them, whom they gallantly repulsed At length, after 
the loss of the gieatei part of then number, the supposed lani 
and her family were seized, while Duiga Das and the survivors 
dispersed for the time, and, again assembling at a distance, re- 
tired to their own countiy Their protracted defence had given 
time for the ri,ni to effect her escape She arrived in safety in 
Jodptii, and her eldest son, Ajit Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign 
ovei Mai war, and to be a formidable enemy to Aurangzfb for 
all the rest of that monarch’s life His identity, however was 
long exposed to question , for Amangzib, with his usual adroit- 
ness, received the supposititious childien as the undoubted issue 
of Raja Jeswant Sing, directed them to be honoiuably treated, 
and afterwards employed their pictensions in aid of his attacks 
on J 6 dpur 

This outrage towards the family of one of then- body, combined 
with the imposition of the jizya, disposed the Rajpfits 
to unite in their own defence Raja Ram Sing of Byputs 
Jeipur, or Ainbdi, whose family was connected with that of the 
emperor by so many mtei marriages and the distinguished ser- 
vices of several generations, letained his attachment even at the 
present ciisis , but Raj, Sing, i^na of Oudipur or Mdwar, entered 

I 
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lieaitily into the cause of the childien of Jeswant Sing, and at 
The emperor the Same time peiemptoiily refused to agree to the 
jizya The -whole of the -western pait of Eajp-dtana 
being now opposed to him, Auiangzib assembled an 
aimy and maiched to Ajmfr Fiom that place he sent 
on detachments to ravage Mai war , and, with his mam 
army, he made so great an impression on the rana, as to leduce 
Grants fa- him to send in overtures of submission He was allowed 
terms to the veiy favouTable teims, a small cession of teriitoiv be ing 
jiendr accopted in lieu ot the jizya, and no other sacrifice de- 
manded but a promise not to assist Jodpur 

This aiiangement concluded, the empeior returned to Delhi, 
having been absent less than eight months He had 
scaicely reached his capital, when he learned that the 
lana had broken the treaty (probably by giving secret 
assistance to Jodpui), and before many months were 
over he again set out for Ajmir On this occasion, he 
put forth his utmost strength, and applied all his eneigy to the 
speedy suppiession of the combination against him He sum- 
moned Piince Moazzim fiom the Deckan, and Prince Azam from 
Bengal, and at a later peiiod he oidered the -viceroy of Guzer^t 
to invade the Edjpiit tenitory from that quarter also But the 
pimcipal attack was made by his own aimy, which was sent 
undei Pimce Akbei (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) direct to 
Oudipui , while the lana, intimidated by the forces which 
thieatened him on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took 
lefugo m the Aiaralli mountains He was pursued into his 
letieat hy Akber, who left a detachment behmd him to ravage 
the open plains Prince M&zsim had by this time leachfd 
Uiein, and was ordeied to adopt the same course, and Prince 
Azam, on his aiiival, was directed against the Jddpiir temtory 
and the adjoining part of the idna’s Their orders 

piles from the fugitives in the hills, and with the lest 
to lay waste he country, bum and destroy the villages cut 
down the fiuiUiees, and cairy off the womk and chSn so 

as to make the enemy feel aU the evils of war in them u W 

It is consistent with Aurangzlb’s chaiaoter to suppose that 
’"human orders weie dictated by an unfading 
..1.1.1...1. policy alone, but his lehgious pieiudices and his be 
tied of opposition make it probable that anger and leveng al" 

Ibid 
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had an influence even on his calculating tempei Whatever 
were the motives, the effect was to complete foi evei the 
ahenation of the Ild,jp-uts They weie after waids often at peace 
With Auiangzib’s successois, and they sometimes even furnished 
then contingents, and professed them allegiance, but then sei- 
vice was yielded with constiaint and distrust, very unhke the 
zealous attachment which formerlj' made them the pi op of the 
monaichy 

Duiing all this time, the Rajpdts kept a body of 25,000 
horse, chiefly Eahtdrs of JdApdi, in the field, with which, aided 
by their infanti}^ in the hills, they occasioned much distress and 
some dangei to then adversaries the}’’ cut ofi* convoys, attacked 
detachments, defended favouiable positions, and sometimes 
gained impoitant advantages by suipnses and mght attacks 
But Duig£ Das, who still acted a piomment part m their coun- 
cils, did not trust to foice alone for the dehveiance of his 
countiy He endeavoured to open a negotiation with p„nce at- 
Pimce Mdazzim, and to diaw him off fiom his alle- 
glance by offers to support him in possessing himself 
of the crown These prospects seem for a time to have had 
some charms even for Mdazzim, a pimce of mature years, and 
next in succession to the throne , but on his rejection of them, 
they were eagerly embiaced by Prince Akbei, the youngest of 
the brothers, who was then only twenty-three, and who m his 
boyhood had been considered as the chosen hen of his father 
He at once entered into Duigd D^s’s views, and although 
Pimce Mdazzim warned the empeior of the plots which 'svere 
gomg on, yet Aurangzfb was attached to Alcber, whose jmuth, 
he thought, prevented his bemg dangei ous, and at the same 
time he entertamed the greatest jealousy of Mdazzim himself 
He therefore set down his mformation to envy, oi some worse 
motive, and took no step to guard against Akber’s infidelity, 
until he heaid that Durga Das was encamped beside him, and 
that he had assumed the title and all the functions of jg proclaimed 
a king Tohawar Kh^n became his prime minister , 

Mojalnd "Kh^n, another great nobleman, also accepted of an 
office , and the rest of the army, destitute of a leader, contmued 
submissive to the authority which they had been accustomed to 
obey Auiangzib had sent all his troops on difierent detach- 
ments, and had scarcely one thousand men with him Marches 
at Ajmfr, when he heaid that Akber was m full maich Aurangzib 
against him He mstantly called in Mdazzim, with as many of 

^ Bernier, vol i p 193 
T T 
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his troops as he could assemble, but they pioduced nothing 
DoBgerons capable of opposing Akbei, now at the head of 70,000 
thelmpert moii Auiaugzlb’s situatiou seemed hopeless, and, to 
lender it still more despeiate, he gave way to his old suspicions 
His presence of Moazzim, and oideied his guns to be pointed on that 
of mind piince’s division But he did not lose his penetiation 
even in this perplexity, conjectuiing that the bulk of Alvbers 
aimy had been surpiised into levolt, rathei than led to it by any 
leal disaffection, he sent an officer of ability, who was biother to 
Mojahid Khan, with a small body of hoise, to get as neai as he 
could to the enemy, and tiy to open a commumcation with his 
brothel Mojahid, who had never smceiely united with Akber, 
took the first opportunity of coming ovei to his biother TTis 
Defection of example was followed by other chiefs, and the geneial 
inchnation was so evident, that Tohavr^ai Khdn, when 
next day sent out Avith the advanced guaid, came foiward as if 
to engage with that opposed to Inm, and at once passed over to 
the empeioi’s side 

It is not clear whether there was a leal or affected suspicion 
that he came ovei with tieacheious mtentions, oi whethei, which 
IS extiemely impiobable, he really did enteitam such designs, 
but a lepoit was set on foot that he mtended to assassinate the 
empeior, and, on his refusing to give up his aims, foice was used, 
and he was cut down close to the loyal pavilion 

Meanwhile, his deseition, and that of so many other men of all 
stiuck the Rajputs with dismay, and, findmg 
rattis themselves left to oppose the whole Mussulman army, 
they thought it necessaiy at last to attend to their own safety, 
only Durga Das lemaining, with 3,000 hoise, to piotect Pnnce 
Akber on his letreat That pimce was left with scaicely a single 
Mahometan soldier, and all he could expect fiom the Rajpfits was 
to be allowed to share in them privations He theiefoie lesolved 
to seek an asylum with the Marattas , and, eluding puisuit by a 
march thiough the hills into Guzeiat, he made his way to the 
ad 16 S 1 , Concan, and aiiived in safety, still escoited by Duiga 
' D^, Avith 500 Rajputs 29 

But the wai with M^war and Jodphr, though it had letuined 

channel, continued unabated The Moguls 
Esjptits went on with them ravages , the Rajputs retahated by 
similai nnoads into Malwa, and havmg, at length, caught the 
spiiit of mtolerance fiom their persecutois, they plundered the 
mosques, burned the Koran, and insulted the mullahs The chief 


^ Letters from Bombay, quoted m Orme’s Fiagments, p 267 
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siifFerei by tins system of hostility was the lana of Oiichp-iu, 
whose fertile teiritory lay nearest the Moguls, and was occu- 
pied by their troops , while the i emote and barien tiacts noder 
Jodpfir Aveie less exposed to such an impression Auiangzib 
himself was desiious of putting ‘an end to a struggle which 
withdrew him from more impoitant affairs, and, by his con- 
trivance, the lana was induced to make overtures, which weie 
immediately and favourably received The jizya was passed over 
in silence, the small cession formerly made in heu of that im- 
post was now given as a penalty foi having assisted Akbei , 
but all the other articles were favourable to the rana, whose 
honour was saved by a clause promising the restoration of Ajit 
Sing’s country to him when he should come of age^° This 
treaty allowed Aurangzib to draw off his army, without discredit, 
to the Deekan, where its presence could no longer be dispensed 
with , but it did little towards the real restoration of tianquilhty 
The western Rajpdts were still in arms, tho war with the 
lana was renewed at no distant period , and the whole of the 
Eajpdt states, except Jeipdr and the httle principalities towards 
the east, contmued in a state of open hostility till the end of 
Aurangzib’s leign. The capitals lemained in the hands of the 
Moguls, but, though the dissensions among the R^jpdts pre- 
vented their making sohd acquisitions, they stiU severely ha- 


rassed the troops in their own country, and often laid waste the 
neighbouring provinces. 

G / 


CHAPTER II L 
FEOM 1681 TO 1698 

The continuance of this warfare did not prevent Aurangzib from 

tuinina: all the resources he could command to the Affausof 

settlement of the Deekan, where many changes oi mo- resumed 

ment had taken place, while he was engaged m other quarters 

When his forces were first drawn off for the wai with the 

Afghans (AD' 1672), Khan Jehan, his general in the Deekan, 

found hnnself too weak to prosecute active hostihties against 

the Maiattas, and would probably have been unable to defend 

Orme’s Fragments, p 106 Tod's (akbbdis) of the day, -which he mentions 

Fajasthdn, vol i p 388 weie in his possession It is certainly 

Tod’s Rajasthan, vol u p 69, &c quite nnhke the Edjpdt legends , bemg 

Colonel Tod’s account of the tiansactions distinct and consistent, and constantly 

subsequent to the treaty IS probably rec- referring to dites, -vhich comcide with 

tified fiom the Mahometan newspapers those of events related by other authors 
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his own province, if t-heir leader had heen disposed to aUack it 
Sivaji’scon- But while tliiiigs WGic in tins position, the king of 
Bljapur died,^ and the state of discoid into Avliich his 
country fell offeied gi eater temptations to Sivaii than yeie 
piesented h}’’ any attack on the Moguls The pait of Bijapui 
which most attracted him on this occasion v as that on the sea, 
with the adjoining Ghfits , and in tlic course of the .yeai-^ 1G73 
and 1674! ad, aftei a succession of battles and sieges, he made 
himself master of the whole of the southern Concan (exce]it the 


points held by the English, Abyssmians, and Portuguese), and 
of a tiact above the Ghats, extending farther to the cast than 
Is crowned the uppei couise of the Kishna Though Sivaji had 
•with nddi- long home the piivileges of sovei cignt}’, he concei%cd 
kmiiir it suitable to the undei takings he had now in view to 
assume the exeicise of them with gieatei solcmnit}’ than before. 
He was theiefoie again inauguiated at Raighar with all the 
ceremonies of a Mogul coionation , including his being weighed 
in gold, and distiibuting iich pieseiits to all aiound him At 
the same time he changed the titles of his piincipal ofliceis fiom 
Persian to Sanscrit, and while he thenceforth assumed all the 
pomp of a Mahometan prince, he redoubled his attention to the 
duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity than 
evei in food and othei things connected with cast " 

The long period for which Sivaji had been emplojmd in his 
Mausanin- conquests encouiagcd the Lloguls to make an ineurbion 
ti™Mo^^ into his possessions soon aftei this ceiemony, but they 
territory, iGasou to icpent tlieir temeiity Sivaji, without 

moving in person, sent detachments into the impeiial teiiitoiy, 
and these bands took two forts, plundered the country to the 
heart of Khandesh and Beidi, and even penetrated into Guze- 

TotefL Baioch, wheie for the fiist time they 

Nerbadria ci’ossed the iivei Heibadda These incuisions took 
place m 1675 , and as he hoped they might induce the Moguls 
to refiain fiom disturbing him agam, they left Sivaji at liberty 
to execute a design that had long occupied his thoughts This 
Sivaji 3 ev- the lecoveiy of his father’s j^^gii, and a fuithei 

the South of extension of his conquests in the South of India The 
jagn had hitherto lemained in the hands of his youngei 
brothel, Vencaji, who held it under the nominal supremacy of 


* [All Adil Sliilli died in 1672, and was 
succeeded by his son Sekandar, only five 
years old — Ed ] 

^ Mr Oxenden, ivlio "was envoy fiom 
Bombay to Sivaji, -was present at liis coro- 


nation, and desciibes it as much uioie 
splendid than would have been expected 
among early Marattas It took place on 
the 6th of June 1674 
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the government of Bijapfu Sivaji was therefore now at hbeity 
either to claim it as heir, or to conquer it as an enemy , and his 
views w'eie particularly directed to it from his having lately 
been joined by Raghuncith Ndidm, the Bramin who had foimeily 
managed it on the jiait of Shdhji, and had afteivvaids been 
mimstei to Y<^ncaji until a lecent quaiiel This man was useful 
to Sivaji both fiom his knowledge and connexions. But as he 
could not safely set out on so i emote an expedition without 
leaving a friend in his lear, he took advantage of the jealousy 
of Bipijiui and feais of the Moguls entertained by the king of 
Golcbnda, and ]iioposed an alliance to him against then common 
enemies His oveituies being encouraged, he maiched To^vards 
foi Golcbnda with an aimy of 30,000 hoise and 40,000 ad igto 
infantiy He halted for some time at Golcdnda to make a 
definite settlement of his alhance , when it was agreed that he 
was to sliaie with the king whatever conquests he made beyond 
his father’s jclgh', and that the king was to supply him with a 
sum of money and a tiain of aitilleiy, leseiving all his other 
foices to keep the aimies of Bijdphi and the Moguls in check 
Having thus secm’ed his ieai, Sivaji crossed the Kishna 
at Cainiil, pioceeded thiough Cadapa, and passing 
close to Madras,^ piesonted lumself before Jinji (Gingee), 600 
miles fiom his own teiri tones Jinji was a strong and Hetakes. 
important hill-foit belonging to Bijdphi, but was given 
up in consequence of a previous understanding with the com- 
mander The liea^y pait of his army, which he had left behmd, 
next laid siege to, and ultimately took, Yelldi , while andVeiim, 
Sivaji had a personal interview with his brothei, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to give him a share of theii father’s possessions 
Having failed in this negotiation, he took A'lni, and ancl^eco^ers 
various other forts, and forcibly occupied the whole of 
Shahji’s jdgii in the Mysore YGiile thus employed, lajijeoie 
he heard of the invasion of Golcdnda by the Moguls and the 
government of Bijapiir , on which he maiched off to the north, 
leavmg his conquests in chaige of his half-brother Santaji, who 
had joined him on his first arrival As soon as Sivaji was out 
of reach, Ydncaji made an attempt to recover his possessions , 
and the dispute terminated m a compromise, by which Y^ncaji^ 
was to retam the jagir, but pay half the revenue to Sivaji, who' 
was to keep to himself the places which he had conquered from 

^ First week of May, 1677 Wilks’ disputes led to the first interference of 
Mysoie, from the “Madias Records ” the English in the affairs of the Deckan 

‘[Vdncaji’ssonTukaji had two sons, one in 1749, see Mill, iii 87, Dufl’s Mah- 
legitimate named Sahajl, the othei ille- jaWas, i 566 — Ed] 
gitimate named Pratdp Sing Their 
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Bijapni The king of Golconda had by this time come to ca settle- 

ment Avitli the Moguls , and Sivaji, aftei conqiieiing the d^tiicts 
ADout the of Belaii and Adorn on his vray, passed on to Baigliai, 
TD^it:s '^-hich he i cached after an absence of eighteen months 
The invasion of Golconda vas ovrmg to a change in the pohcy 
, of the Moo Ills Ehan Jehan had been lemoved, and 
Mihlnnnde Succeeded by Dilir TCban, peibaps the best of Aurang- 
ooKoiuii 2ib’s officeis TTis foice \ras still small , but a consi- 
deiable portion of his tioops v’eie Patans bice lumself, and he 
made up foi all deficiencies by his own ^^gonl and activity 
The king of Bijcipiu v'as stiU a minoi, and various levolutions 
had taken place among his mimsteis and guaidians Ddb 
foimed a union i\ith one of them, and made the above-mentioned 
attack on Golconda The legent of Bijapiii, vrho acted with/ 
him on that occasion, died soon after , and Dilii, b}' supporting! 
the claims of an Abyssmian, named Masaud, to succeed himi 
acquiied a peifect ascendancy in the coimcils of Bijapui Bim 
Amangzib, not satisfied w'lth these advantages, sent down Piincei 
Mdazzim, as viceioy, to advance findhei demands, which Dilh,' 
m^s^t^elo as geneial, was to enfoice In esecution of this plan, 
adId-o Dilii lenewed the wai with Bijapui, and laid siege to 

the capital The legent, in despan, had lecouise to Sivaji, who, 
not finding himself stiong enough to attack the besieging army, 
invaded and laid waste the Mogul teiiitoiy with more than oi- 
dinaiy seventy He was neaily cut ofi’ on his letieat, or rathei 
flight, fiom one of those inroads , but, almost imroediately after- 
waids, appealed in gieatei stiength than evei, and took seveial 
foils fiom the Moguls But Dilh l\han still perseveied an the 
siege' and the legent, i educed to estiemity, entieated Sivaji to 
sn Ml-, soil come to Ins assistance befoie it was too late Sivaji 
- tile' had set ofl foi this purpose, when he was surpiised by 
mteUigence that his son, Sambaji, had deseited to 
the ^^loguls This young- man, who had none of his fathei’s 
qualities, except his coinage had given lumself up to debauch- 
ei y and having attempted to violate the w ife of a Bramin, was 
iiiipi isoiied by Sivaji m one of his hill-foits He now escaped 
fiom his place of confinement, and fled to Dilii, who leceived 
him with open aims, intending to make use of lum among the 
!^laiattas as a counterpoise to his fathei The embanassment 
thit, occasioned to Sivaji was only tempoiaiy, foi Amangzib dis- 
a])piovmg ofDilii’s mews, oideied Sambaji'to be sent pnsonei to 
n rc \a- = his own camp , and Hiln v hose honoui was pledged foi 
t.3u.ntw safety, connived at Ins letirni to hi«; father, 'klean- 
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•while the defence of Bijap'hr had suipassed expectation Sivaji, 
as soon as he lecovered from his first suipiise, had lenewed his 
exeitions , and Dilii Khan, finding his supplies cu!t off^ was 
obhged to laise' the siege The pi ice of Sivaji’s alhance sie^eof bi- 
was a cession of the teiritoiy between the Tumbadia J'^ptomsed 
and Kishna, and of all the Icmg’s rights ovei the jagir of Shahji 
This last acquisition gave him the right, as his successes did the 
powei, of exeicising a moie effectual control ovei his bi other , 
and Yencajfs moitification at the change had led him to the 
thoughts of lenouncmg worldly affaiis, when all Sivaji’s de- 
signs weie cut short by an illness which carried him Death of 
off on the 5th of Apiil, 1680, m the fifty-thud yeai of 
his age 

, Though the son of a powerful chief, he had begun hfe as a 
daiing and aitful captain of banditti, had ripened into -FTi<;ohaiac 
a skilful geneial and an able statesman, and left a 
chaiacter which has never since been equalled or appioached 
by any of his countrymen^) The disti acted state of the neigh- 
bouimg countiies piesented openings by which an infenoi 
leader might have profited, but it requiied a genius hke his to 
avail himself as he did of the mistakes of Auiangzib, by kindling 
a zeal for leligion and, through that, a national spiiit among 
the Maiattas It was by these feelings that his government 
was upheld after it passed mto feeble hands, and was kept to- 
gethei, m spite of numerous internal disordeis, until it had 
estabhshed its supiemacy over the gieatei pait of India 
Though a piedatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive miseiy, his enemies bear wimess to his anxiety 
to mitigate the evils of it by humane regulations, which were 
stiictly enforced His devotion latterly degenerated mto ex- 
travagances of superstition and austerity, but seems never to 
have obscured his talents or soured his temper^ 

When Sambaji returned from the Mogul camp, he was again 
placed in confinement at Panalla, and was there when unsucces:,fiii 
his father died This circumstance, and some ex- seSde*° 
piessions of uneasiness which had fallen from Sivaji 
legaiding the future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext 
for alleging that he designed the succession for the second, 

■* [Amangzib did not attempt to con- mg to destioy the ancient sovereignties of 
ceal eithei Ins own satisfaction at Sivaji’s India My aimies have been employed 

death 01 the mei its of the foe “He wag,” against him for nineteen years, and ne 

he said, “a gieatcaptam, andthe only one vertheless his state has been alwajs in- 
who has had the magnanimity to laise a ci easing ” (Oime’ s Fi agments ) — Ed] 
newbnigdom while 1 havebeen endeavour- 
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Eaja Earn, a Boy of ten years old The mtiigues of tins young 
pnnce’s mother gained acceptance to the story , and the Biamin 
niinisteis, "who dreaded Samhajis violence, and looked with 
pleasuie to a long minoiity, affected to leceive it as authentic, 
and sent oideis for the close ariest of Samhaji, concealing Siva- 
3 i’s death till that object should be accomphshed 

But Sambaji, who was a prisoner at laige withm Panalla, con- 
iic 1? nc- trived to get possession of the secret, and announced 
’^lowiertged accession to the garrison, who immediately ac- 

knowledged his authoiity He did not at first venture out of his 
stionghold, but the public opinion was favourable to his right, 
the Biamm mimsteis fell out among themselves, a force that 
was sent to besiege him was gained over to his inteiest, and he 
at length made his entry into Eaighar as undisputed sovereign 
(June, 1680) 

His prudence, up to this time, had gone far to remove the 
samb-ijiB prejudice entertained agamst him, but the favourable 
cnieitj impression was effaced by his cruelties after his ac- 
cession He put the widow of Sivaji to a painful and lingering 
death, he imprisoned her son Raja Ram, thiew the Bramm 
mmisteis who had been most active against him mto irons, and 
beheaded such of his othei enemies as were not piotected by the 
sanctity of their class The same prevalence of passion over 
policy appeared in his foieign proceerlings Sivaji had always 
been in a state of hostility with the Abyssinians of Jinjera, and 


n,«obsti- occasionally made great efforts to i educe them 

Rcgingjm- Sambaji’s first operations weie against these people, 
and as they were near neighbours to his capital, he took 
a peisonal interest in the Avai, and for a long time gave up his 
whole thoughts to subduing them, as if he had no other enemy 

rrmccu- He was not diverted fiom this pursuit 

Vxr even by the anival of Piince Akber m his camp (June, 
IGSl) He leceived the prince with honour, and acknowledged 
Inm as empeioi, yet showed no mtention of lendeimg his preten- 
sions useful by supportmg them against Aurangzib The arrival 
of Akbei suggested to the party still secietly opposed to Sambaji 
possibihty of obtaining his sanction to the claim of 
Raja Ram Their plot was soon discoveied; many of 
^^ic>u.on= then leadens weie tiampled to death by elephants, and 
among the suffeieis was one of the chief Biamin ministeis, whose 
eminent sei vices to Sivaji seemed to protect him fiom capital 
pumdmient almost as much as his sacied order 


The disafiection to Sambajfs government produced by these 
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executions was increased by otliei causes He neglected Gives hun- 
01 peisecuted Ins fatliei’s ministeis, wliile lie tliiew Ins 
own afFaiis, without reseive, into the hands of Calusha, 
a Braimn fiom Hmdostan, who had gained his favoui by en- 
coui aging Ins vices, as well as by his insinuating manneis and 
superficial accomplishments. 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly piosecuted his 
opeiations agamst Jinjeia (ad. 1682) He endea- paiisat 
vouied to constiuct a mound to connect the island with 
the mainland, and he afteiwaids attempted an assault by means 
of boats All Ins exertions were in vain, and when he was 
constiained to laise the siege, the Abyssmians inci eased his 
mortification by sallying out and plundeimg his villages They 
soon aftei injuied him stdl more sensibly by entiiely defeating 
his fleet at sea Exaspeiated by these afiionts, he chaiged the 
Emopeans settled on the coast with having contiibuted to pio- 
duce them he began hostihties in peison agamst the Poitu- 
guese, with whom Sivaji had also been at war, and nearly 
proceeded to the same extremity with the English, although 
they had hitherto always been treated as friends These petty 
operations were mteriupted by attacks from the Moguls, the 
precursors of the appeaiance of Anrangzib. Sambaji’s 
chiefs had not been entuely mactive m the Deckan theDeckaii 
during his own occupation with the Abyssmians , but great 
relaxation had been introduced into disciphne, and it was in- 
creased, along With all other disorders, by the habits to which 
the i£ja had given himself up His whole time was spent in 
idleness and debauchery, the vast treasures left by Sivaji were 
soon dissipated, and, although Calusha added to the general 
disafiection by mcreasmg the land revenue, the mcome of the 
state was inadequate to its expenditure The troops, left long 
in arrears, appropriated the plunder taken on expeditions to 
their own use, and degenerated from the comparatively regular 
bands of Sivaji into the hordes of rapacious and destructive 
freebooters which they have ever since lemamed 
By this time Anrangzib had made his treaty with the lana of 
Oudipfii , and, after leaving a detachment to ravage a d icss 
the Jddpui teintoiy, moved with the whole force of his 
empire to the conquest of the Deckan theUeckan 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Auiangzib to 
have combined with the kings of Bijapfir and Golcdnda ms -views 
in putting down Sambaji, and restoring the tranquillity of the 
Deckan , but he, perhaps, thought that those monarchs were 
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moie jealous of himtlian of the Marattas^ and would not sinceiely 
unite With him, so that Samhaji would nevei want a retreat 
while they had dominions in which to haihoui him It is at 
least as piobable that the acquisition of the kingdoms of Bijdpui 
and Golconda was Auiangzib’s j^rimaiy object, and that he 
judged the leduction of Sambaji to be a necessaiy consequence of 
success in his other more important undertaking He had seen 
with pleasuie the wars of those kings with each othei and with 
the Maiattas, had fomented their mteinal disoideis, and seemed 
so fai blinded as to think that everything that thiewthe Deckan 
into confusion must turn to his advantage 

His fiist advance was to Burhanpur, where he made a long 
AD 1G83 halt, as he afterwards did at Auiangabad He was 
occupied duimg those periods on political and financial ariange- 
nients, and, by a soit of infatuation, he took this occasion to 
enfoice the strict exaction of the jizya, which the common sense 
of his officers had led them to avoid 

Before he had left Buih^npdr, he sent Pimce Auzam with a 
His fiist considerable foice to reduce the hill-forts near the 
operations ji^nction of the Cliandor lange with the Ghdts, and 
Pimce Mdazzim, with a still laiger one, to overrun the Cdncan, 
and penetrate to the south of Sambaji’s country, and the boideis 
AD 1GS4 of that of Bijapur It is as difficult to see any general 
design m the employment of these armies as to understand the 
pimciples on which their opeiations were conducted The 
strong fort of Saler was given up by previous conceit to Prmce 
Azam, and this petty mtiigue may have tempted Aurangzib to 
detach a force to this unconnected point , but to send a large 
aimy of cavahy® among the locks and thickets of the Concan, 
where there were no loads, no forage, and no field foi the em- 
plojnnent of hoise, shows a want of judgment that it is quite 
Impossible to explam Moazzim maiched the whole 

nmiriu tiio of the Coucan unopposed , yet by the time he ' 

Coucan got to the neighbom'hood of Goa, he had lost almost 
the whole of his hoises and cattle, and even his men began to 
sufiei fiom scarcity The pressure was increased by Sambajl, 
who stopped up the Ghats, while his ciuiseis cut ofi* the vessels 
that weie sent with supphes by sea , and Moazzim thought him- 
self fortunate when he was able to emerge into the country 
above the Ghats with the remams of his chsmounted army He 
was puisued by the effects of an unwholesome chmate and 


* Orme says 40,000 
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iiimsual food, and lost a gieat poihon of Ins men by an epidemic 
wliicb bioke out at Walwa, near Miiicb, on the Kisbna, wlieie lie 
encamped foi tbe penod of the lains 

When the season opened be was diiected to enter the terri- 
tory of Bijapbr fioin the south-west, so as to co-opeiate invasion of 
Avith Piince Azam, who, aftei failing in his expedition 
against the forts, was despatched with a poweiful aimy to invade 
Bijdphi, while Anrangzib himself advanced to Ahmednagai, 
leaving a leserve nndei Khan Jehan at Aiirangdbad ad leso 
This movement gave Sainbaji an opportunity to retaliate the in- 
vasion of his country He giadually assembled a body Simbiji 

^ ^^63 th© 

of hoise m the noith of the Concan, behind the light cotuitij m 
flank of Auiangzlb’s aimies, which from thence moved msiear 
lapidly along their leai, sacked and burned the great city of 
Buihdnpfii, and then diew off again to the Concan, leaving all 
the countiy thiough which it had passed in a blaze So seciet 
as well as lapid weie the movements of this body, that Khd,n 
Jehd,n, maiching on a point wheie he thought to inteicept it, 
found himself entiiely off the line of its letieat 

Meanwhile Prince Azam had taken S6Mphi, and was advanc- 
ing towaids Bij^phr , but he found himself unable to cope with 
the aimy that was sent out to \ oppose him, and was compelled 
to letieat beyond the Bima, while Mdazzim, too weak to attempt 
any movement by himself, was obliged to wait foi lemfoice- 
ments, by which he was escoited to Ahmednagar with the wieck 
oKhis fine army 

\/ After these failures Aurangzib advanced m peison to SdMphi, 
and sent on Pimce Azam with his aimy leinfoiced raiimeof 

T-w’ f / inrasion 

although the distance was so shoit, the Bijapur tioops ofBydpfii 
cut off the piince’s supphes, and would have destroyed his aimy 
if a laige convoy of giain had not been skilfully conducted mto 
his camp by Gh^zi ud dm ® The impression he made was still 
small, until Aurangzib, at a later penod, moved on to the a d icsg 


siege in person 

It was in the piesent stage of the wai that the Marattas, 
seemg the Moguls diawn off to the south, made another sambaji 
bold mioad into the teiritoiy in their i ear, plundered Barbcii 
the city of Bardch, and letreated after ravaging the adjoining 
part of Guzerat It is not clear whether Sambaji sent out this 
expedition fiom motives of his own, or in concert with the 
Deckan kmgs He had about this time entered into a defensive 
alhance with the kmg of Golconda , and on this fact becoming 

® The ancestor of the present Nizdm 
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Icnovvn to AurangziB, he did not allow his attention to he 
diawn off to Samhaji, hut immediately made it a gionnd of 
quanel with Golcdnda, and sent an aimy to invade that king- 
dom Fiom his usual distrust of powerful armies and great 
Aiinngzib commauders^ the force he sent was insufficient , and 
GdcoSia eie long he was constiamed to send his son^ Pimce 
Moazzim, with a large body of tioops, to suppoit the first 
aimy, and take the command of the whole The government 
of Golconda was m a very diffeient state fiom the disti acted 
condition of Bijapfir The king, Abul Hasan, though mdolent 
and volujituous, was populai , and his government and finances 
weie ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Biamin, to whom he 
wisely gave his full confidence But the exclusive employment 
of this mimstei was odious to the Mussulmans, and especially 
to Ibialn'm Khan, the commandei-in-chief, into whose hands 
the powei would piobably have fallen undei any different 
aiiangement MTien Moazzim diew neai, this man deseited to 
him with the greater part of his aimy Madna Pant was 
murdeied in a simultaneous tumult m the city , the king fled 
to the hill -fort of Golconda, and Heiderabad was seized and 
plundeied foi tlnee successive days Moazzim did his best 
to check this breach of disciphne , and it gave the utmost dis- 
pleasure to the empeioi, not so much from humamty, or even 
policy, as on account of the quantity of treasuie lost to the 
Clown, winch he violently suspected that Moazzim had em- 
bezzled for his own ambitious purposes, as he himself had 
done on a similai occasion under Shah Jehan Having thus 

O 

effectually ciippled the king of Golconda, he granted him peace 
foi a gieat pecuniary payment, and turned his whole 
forces to the reduction of Bijd.pfir 
The aimy of that monarchy appeals at this time to have 

Axinngzfb away , for, although the walls of the city aie 

in person, SIX miles in circumfeicnce, Aurangzib was able to 
it completely, wiiile lie employed a poition of 
his aimy on a regular attack and breach So well 
was the blockade kept up, that by the time the bieach was 
piacticable the town was distressed for provisions , and as 
the gaiiison, though small, was composed of Patans, it was 
thought piudent to give them favouiable terms Auiangzib 
Takes tho cuteied the place on a portable throne thiough the 
destrojsthe bieach, the young king was made piisonei,^ and Bija- 

" [Grant Duff says that the young Moghul camp for three years, when he died 
prince nas kept a close piisoner m the suddenly, not without suspicion of having 
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pAr, ceasing to loe a capital, was soon i educed to the “monarchy 
deserted condition in wliicli it now stands ® Oc“ if®’ 

No sooner had Bij^pdr fallen than Auiangzib deteimmed to 
hieak the peace with Golcdnda, and the means he Aurangzib 
employed weie as base as the design was peifidious peaceUth 
He drew his army near on pretext of a pilgi image, and <5oic6nda 
he obtained jewels and gifts of all sorts from the unfortunate 
kmg, anxious at any cost to purchase his friendship, or at least 
his compassion, but duimg all this interval he was intriguing 
with the mmisteis of Golcdnda, and debauchmg the tioops, 
and when his plot was npe foi execution, he published a mani- 
festo denouncing the kmg as a protector of mfidels, and soon 
after laid siege to his foit Fiom this moment Abul Hasan 
seemed to cast aside his effeminacy, and, though deseited by 
his troops, he bravely defended Golcdnda foi seven months, till 
it also was given up by tieacheiy, and he then bore his ad i 687 , 
misfoi tunes with a dignity and resignation that has en- ^Ikts^thr 
deared his memoiy to his subjects and their descendants capital, and 

8\1D\ Cl'tS til6 

even to this day monarchy 

Durmg this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Auiangzib 
weie stiired up by some indiscreet communications imprisons 

^ ^ I i ^ Fxrricd 

between Abdl Hasan and Prmce Mdazzim The object noni-TiTn 
of this intei course was to procure the prince’s mtei cession with 
his father, but to Auiangzib it appeared to afford a confii ma- 
tron of all his foimer surmises, and he lost no time in securincp 
Mdazzim, who remained m more or less strict confinement for 
nearly seven years Moazzim seems never to have given any 
cause for these alarms All accounts give him credit for caution 
and moderation Beinier says, no slave could be more obedient, 
01 seem more devoid of ambition he, however, hints that this 
was rather too hke Aurangzib’s own conduct m his youth, and 
perhaps the same reflection may have occurred tOjthe emperoi ^ 


been poisoned by Aurang/ib Sir Morley 
{Catalogue, p 78) .says that he died in 
1699 —Ed ] 

“ “ The walls, which are of hewn stone, 
and very lofty, are to this day entire, 
and, being surmounted by the cupolas 
and miuarets of public buddings, still pre- 
sent 'to the spectatoi, from without, the 
appearance of a flourishing city , but 
wuthin, all is ‘solitude, silence, and deso- 
lation The deep moat, the double ram- 
part, and the rums of the splendid palaces 
in the citadel, attest the former magni- 
ficence of the court The great mosque 
is a grand edifice, and the tomb of Ibra- 
him Add Shdh, aheady mentioned, is re- 


maikable for its elegant and graceful ar- 
chitecture , but the chief feature m the 
scene is the mausoleum of Mohummud 
Adil Shah, the dome of which fills the eye 
from every pomt of view , and, though 
m itself entirely devoid of ornament, its 
enormous dimensions and austeie simpli- 
city ^invest it with an air of melancholy 
grandeur, which harmonises with the 
wreck and desolation that surround it ” 
{Grant Duff, vol i p 340 ) One is at a 
loss, m seeing these rums, to conjectuie 
how so small a state could have mam- 
tamed such a capital 
® Bernier, vol i p 120 
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Amangzib liad now attained the summit of liis '\iaslies, hut had 
Effects of sown a haivest of which he and his postenty wcie to 
leap the bittei pioduce The goveinments which in 
Disordered somc degiCG kept lip Older in the Deckan being anni- 
hilated, the flame of society which depended on them 
was dissolved, and the scatteied mateiials lemained as elements 
of discoid Though the Pataiis and foieign meiccnaiies may 
have obtamed seivice with the empeioi, the icst of the tioops of 
both aimies weie obliged to join Sambaji, or to plundei on then 
own account The distant zemindais seized eveiy oppoitunity to 
make themselves independent, and, among all the wai's and 
lohberies to which they betook themselves, weie always icady to 
befiiend the Maiattas, whom they looked on as tlie pations of 
anaichy those most witlim leach of the Moguls weie disaficcted 
to then conqueiois, and fiom this motive, and the new-boin feeling 
of leligious opposition, weie always leady to assist then enemies , 
so that, in spite of a shoit gleam of piosperity aftei the fall of 
Golconda, Amangzib might date fiom that event a tiain of vexa- 
tions and disasteis which followed him to the giave 


He was not lemiss m takmg advantage of his present good 


Attrangzib 
tikes pos- 
session of 
Bij'ipur md 
Golcdndi, is 
fir IS Tan- 
jore 


fortune He took possession of all the tenitoiies of 
Bijapdi and Golconda, even then latest southein con- 
quests he seized on Shahji’s j^gir in the ]\Iysoie, 
confinmg Y^ncaji to Tanjoie, and compelling the 


AD 1688 Maiattas in Sivaji’s late acquisitions to fly to themfoits 


But in all these countiies he had little moie than a mihtary 
occupation the distiicts weie faimed to the ddsmukhs and othei 


zeminddis, and weie governed by militaiy leadeis, who leceived 


25 pel cent foi the expense of collectmg, and who sent up the 
balance, after paying then tioops, to the king, unless, as often 
happened, assignments weie made foi a penod of yeais on fixed 
distiicts foi the payment of othei chiefs 


Dming all these great events Sambaji remamed m a state of 
Inictmty of peisonal meitness, asciibed by the Maiatta histoiians to 
Sambajf euchantmeuts of Calusha, but natuially explained 

by the stupor and mental debihty produced by a course of 
drunkenness and debauchery 


[GlaazI Tid din was left as governor 
of the Deckan — Ed ] 

* [ “ The operations of the Moguls m the 
Deckan, although they broke to pieces the 
consistency of both the Mohanunedan and 
Hindd principahties, substituted no para- 
mount authority in their place, and fur- 
nished an opportunity and example to 


adventurers of all classes to scramble for 
power, annihilating all light except that 
of the sword ” (Mhlson’s note. Mill’s Ifzs- 
92) Hence the anarch which 
opened the way for the contentions of the 
English and the French, and the ultimate 
estabhshment of the British empire —Ed ] 
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Piince Akber, disgusted with liis manneis, and hoping 
nothing fiom such an ally, quitted his couit and re- Pnnce 
paiied to Peisia, wheie he hved till AD 1706 The to Persia 
chpefs exeited themseh^es individually against the Moguls, not- 
AVithstanding the inefficiency of their raja , but, in spite of their 
lesistance, the open country belonging to the Maiattas Avas 
giadually taken possession of, and Aurangzlb was prepaiing foi 
a systematic attack on the forts, when the activity of one of his 
officers unexpectedly threw his pimcipal enemy into Sambajf 
Ills hands Sambaji was enjoymg himself, Avith a soner^^ 
small party of attendants, in a favourite pleasure-house, at 
Sangamdswar in the Cdncan, when intelligence of his lin- 
gual ded situation was bi ought to Tokarrab Khan, the Mogul 
officer at Colapfiri^ Though this place is only fifty or sixty 
miles fiom Sangameswar, it is separated from it by the lange 
of Ghats, and as TokaiTab Khan was only a governor of a 
- district, his neighbouihood (if it could so be called) gave little 
uneasiness to Sambaji oi those about him Being an active 
and enterpiising soldier, he set off with a small body of tioops, 
and took his measures so well that he leached Sangameswar 
befoie his maich was suspected Sambaji might still have 
escaped, foi, before his house was suirounded, some of his 
followers ran in with information of the arrival of the Moguls , 
but Sambaji was in a state of mtoxication, and leplied by 
thieatemng them with punishment for such insulting mtelli- 
gence Soon after, Tokarrab made his appearance , most of the 
attendants fled , Calusha was wounded m endeavouring to save 
his master, and both'weie made piisoners, and sent in triumph 
to the imperial head-quaiters^^ 

They weie led through the camp on camels, amidst the din 
of drums and other noisy mstruments, and suirounded by an 
innumeiable multitude who flocked to see then dieaded enemy , 
and, after being exhibited befoie Aurangzib, they weie oideied 
into confinement Auiangzib piobably mtended to spare his 
piisoner, foi a time at least, as an mstrument for gaming 
possession of Ins foits, but Sambaji, now roused to a sense of 
his degiadation, com ted death, and replied to an mvitation to 
become a Mussulman by language so msultmg to the empeior, 
and so impious towards his piophet, than an older was given foi 

" Grant Duff From a letter m the his orders Tokarrab, by that letter 
Raldimi Eardim (the foi’ty-fiist in the seems to have been besiegmg Pamala 
India House copy), it appears that the Calusha is generallj-, but erroneously, 

plan oiiginated nnth Aurangzib himself, beheved to have betiayed bis master 
and was executed m strict conformity to 
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Ins immediate execution The sentence was pi'obably issued on 
Put to death the giound of blasphemy, for it was attended with 
studied barbarity, veiy unlike the usual piactice of Auiangzib 
His eyes weie first destroyed with a hot non, his tongue was cut 
out, and he was at last beheaded along with his favour- 

A D lo89; ' 

August Calusha ^ 

Though his peison had b^n despised by the ^larattas, his fate 
was pitied and resented , and the indignation and religious liatred 
of the nation was laised to a highei pitch than over 

Stiong as was the animosity of the Maiattas, then chance of 
Weakness of icsistauce appealed to be veiy small The overwhelm- 
the Maiattas ing foice of Auiangzib, his peisonal leputation, even 
the pomp and giandeui which suriounded him, and the veiy 
name of the Gieat Mogul, stiuck them with an awe which they 
had not expenenced in then foimei wais with his lieutenants 
Then weakness became moie conspicuous when Auiangzib, le- 
Aurangzib maiumg himsclf near Puna, sent a foice to lay siege 
tdohment to then Capital of Raighar The piincipal chiefs had 

assembled theie on the death of Sambajl, had acknow- 
ledged his infant son, after waids called Sdho, as rdja, and had 
nominated his uncle, R^ja R 4 m, to be legent 

They then, after providing the fortress with a ganison and 
Eegencyof piovisions, Avithdicw Avith the I’egeut, to be ready for 
EdjaBam gervice that might arise Raighar held out foi 

seA’'eial months, until a seciet ascent was disclosed to the Moguls 
by a M 5 ,wali chief, ivliom some peisonal disgust, com- 
AD 1690 bined with the general despondency, induced to this 
act of treason The mfant laja was now in the hands of the 
enemy, and it was lesolved that the regent, mstead of exposing 
to risk the last representative of Siv^aji, should withdraw to the 
distant fortress of Jinji in the Carnatic, Avhile his foi-ts in the 
Deckan weie to be put m a good state of defence, and his troops 
dispeised in then villages, ready to profit by better times 
Esja Ram Raja Ram accordingly proceeded with a few followers 
Jiu/f in disguise through the hostile proimices between him 
claimed rdja and Jinji When he leached that place, he pioelaimed 


It seems unaccountable that these 
foits, -which, at some times, are tahen by 
a dozen at a time, at others held out foi 
years agamst -well- equipped armies but 
they are often dl-gariisoned, and -nuthout 
provisions , the garnson is often paid by 
lands -which he under the fort, and make 
them dependent on the enemy , e^ en good 
gaiiisons aie often surprised from over- 


confidence m the strength of the phace, 
and sudden despair -when they find difti- 
cnlties overcome which thej thought in- 
surmountable When such forts aie lu 
good order, -with pi opeily prepared gar- 
iisons aud stores, it requires all the 
mihtaiy resources and active couitige of 
Europeans to make an impression on 
them 
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Ills arrival, and assumed the title of raja, on the ground of the 
captnuty of his nephew He was fortunate in an ad- of 
•\nsei in PiiUdd, one of the Biamin ministers, who had Adopted bj 
sufficient talents to gain an ascendancy ovei the other ^i^rattas 
ministeis and chiefs, and judgment to see that it was not de- 
snahle, even if it had been piactical^, to do more than give a 
common scope to the geneial efforts V 

^ithout the peivading genius of Sivaji, the Marattas would 
nevei have been foimed into a nation, but now, when all weie 
animated bj^ one spuit, the natuie of the people, and them mod^ 
of war, required that it should be left to operate by mdividua^ 
exeitions The plan ^est adap ted jbo them\yaSj to bend before 
a_ blow,. to .offer. nothing tangible, for the enemy to attack, and 
to letuui to the charge with undiminished ^.gour wlienevei it 
suited them to take the part of assailants \ Accoidmgly, then 
chiefs who were m possession of lands lost mo time m making 
then submission to the Mogul, and none were louder in pio- 
fessions of zeal and attachment than they , but they almost all 
kept up a communication with the lebels, allowed their retameis 
to j'oin them, even sent parties secretly, under their own rela- 
tions, to share in plundering expeditions, and did moie mischief 
as spies and hollow confederates than they could have done as 
open enemies ^^he soldiers also, when they had no efficient 
government or regular treasuiy to look to, foimed each his 
ovm plan for his individual profit ‘ The thirst for plunder was 
always the strongest passion of the nation, from the first 
robbers under Sivaji to the most opulent times of the monarchy 
Their only word for a victory is, “to plunder the enemy,” and 
though they readily combine for common objects, yet even then 
the mass is moved by each man’s eagerness for his separate 
booty When this spirit was called into activity, it required 
but a moderate interference on the part of the government to, 
give it a diiection that rendered it more formidable than the , 
courage of disciplmed aimies 

When the Maratta government appeared to have been ex-'l 
pelled fiom the Deckan, Auiangzib despatched Zfilfikar zriifik'fi 
Khan, the son of Assad Khan, who had distinguished 
himself by the capture of Raighar, to give it its death- 
blow by the reduction of Jinji^^ Ziilfik^r, on his arrival, found 


[“Aurangzib, after tbs i eduction of 
Bi]dpiir and Haideiibdd, and the taking 
q£ Samba, remamedto finish some objects 
u hich then appeared easily attamable, but 
atteiuaids extended m such a cham that 


he could not quit the Deckan foi the rest 
of hiB life He often lamented the neces- 
sity of the relaxation which his absence 
occasioned m the government of Hmdos- 
tan, and would frequently say to bis con- 


U U 
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that Ills forcOj tliougli considerable^ was not sufficient to reduce \ 
01 even to invest the place He apphed to Aurangzib foi lein- , 
foi cements, and in the meantime employed pait of his army 
in levymg contiibutions on Tanjore^^ and other southern 
countries Auiangzib was in no condition to furnish the rein- 
forcements desned H!e had sent his son Oambakhsh, with an 
army, to reduce Wakinkera, a fort not far fiom Bijapfir, which, 
though only held by the head of one of the predatory tribes of 
the Deckan, Avas strong enough to baffle all his efforts A stdl 
•Mariitasre gicatci demand for troops was created by the reap- 
peaiance of the Harattas themselves No sooner was 
Eaja Ram settled in Jinji, than he despatched his two 
iJidlre* most active chiefs, Santaji Goipara and Danaji Jadu, 
to make a diversion m his own country Before they, arrived, 
some bands of discharged Bijaphr troops had begun to plunder 
on then own account, and as soon as these well-known leaders 
made their appearance, Maratta horsemen issued from every 
village, and flocked to join their standards Ram Chander 
Pant, who was left at Sattd.ra, m the civil charge of what httle 
teintoiy remained to the Marattas, had assembled some troops 
within his oNvii districts, and by appeabng to the piedatory 
AD 1 C 92 spurt before adverted to, he now called a new and 
most efficient army at once into existence His plan was, to 
confer on every man of influence amongst the soldiery a iiglit 
to levy the chout, and other claims on the Maiatta government, 
on all places not in its possession, and to plunder and lay waste 
cA’^eiy coimtiy that refused this tribute The contributions 
Aveie to go to the payment of the troops, the booty to the actual 
captois, and each chief was authorised to impose, for his personal 
benefit, a new exaction, called gJids ddna, oi corn and hay money. 
This invitation put eveij'^ horseman in the country in motion 
Most of the principal Maiatta names appear (and many foi the 
fiist time) as leaders of independent parties of various strength, 
uliich set out to enrich themselves at the expense of the Mogul’s 
subjects, sometimes each acting singly, and sometimes with a 
general conceit, and fixed plans for rendezvous and letieat 
The armies of Santaji and Danaji, though under the control of 
those chiefs, acted much on the same system the Maiattas 
spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole Deckan was 
filled with fire and lapme, tenor and confusion! 


fKhntg in pmite, ‘Afy disloyal subjects 
Ini e imposed tbis plaj'thmg upon me that 
they may enjoy commands and honours 


(Iradat Khan, p 57) —Ed ] 

*■' Called by the Marattas “Chandaivar 
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It was now tliat the Mogul and Maratta systems of wai weie 
faiity biouglit into competition, and it soon appealed comparison 
with whicli side the advantage lay The long tian- 
cpullity and mild goveinment and manneis established 
by Akber, and the greatei mixtuie with the Hindds, fiist began 
to soften the character 'of the noithern conqiierois of India 
The neghgence of Jehangii s leign, and the mteinal quiet of 
Shah Jehdn’s, weie lespectivety unfavouiable to discipline and 
to militaiy spiiit, and by the time we aie speaking of, both 
weie veiy sensibty impaiied The nobles had far advanced 
towards the sloth and effeminacy for which they have since 
been noted, and even those who letamed their eneigy weie 
unsuited to active service (^They aU went into the field in 
coats of wadding, that would resist a swoid, and ovei that chain 
01 plate aimour, and weie mounted on laige and showy hoises, 
with huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth or velvet, from 
which many stieameis of difierent-colouied satin, and often pans 
of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side The 
hoise’s neck, and all the harness, weie loaded with chains, bells, and 
oraaments of the piecious metal^ and as each soldiei imitated his 
supeiior, as far as his means would admit, they foimed a cavahy 
adiniiably fitted to piance in a piocession, and not ill-adapted to 
a chaige m a pitched battle, but not capable of any long exeition, 
and stiU less of any continuance of fatigue and haidship 

To their individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation 
of disciphne In spite of all Auiangzib’s boasted vigilance, the 
giossest abuses had ciept into the military department Many 
officers only kept up half the numbei of then men, and others 
filled the lanks with their menials and slaves Such comrades 


corrupted the soldiers by then exam2Dle, and extinguished spirit 
by degrading the military character The indulgence and con- 
invance necessary for chiefs so conscious of their own de- 
linquencies completed the luin of then troops They could 
neither be got to keep watch nor to remain aleit on picket, and 
then sluggish habits would have prevented them ever turning 
out on an emergency, even if the time lequned to adjust their 
bulky housings and heavy defensive aimoui had not put it out 
of the question 

The emperor’s camp-equipage was in all the pomj) of peaceful 


10 tc ipjjg Frenchman praised the high failed to do either ” (Gemelli CaiTeri 
pay, and said the service was diversion , in Churchill’s Oollection, vol iv See also 
nobody would fight or keep watch, and the Bondcla Narrative in Scott s Declan, 
only forfeited* a day’s pay when they vol u ) 
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times Each nobleman endeavouiecl to imitate tliis magnifi- 
cence, even private soldieis attended to comfoit in their tents, 
and the line of march presented a long tiaiii of elephants, 
camels, carts, and oxen, mixed up with a ciowd of canip- 
followeis, women of all ranks, merchants, shopkeepers, ser- 
vants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of luxiiiy, amounting 
to ten times the number of the fighting men This unwieldy 
host soon eat up a country, and the people suffered fuither 
from the insolence and hcence of the soldieiy 
"The Maiattas, as has been sard, were Irttle active men, accus- 
tomed to hard woik and hard fare Then usual food was a cake 
of millet, With perhaps an ornon, theii diess a small turban, tight 
breeches covering then thighs, and a scarf or sash rolled round 
then middle When their body was not bare, it was covered 
by a light cotton tunic 

Then' aims were a sword and a matchlock, but oftenei a bam- 
boo spear thirteen or fourteen feet long, then natronal weajion, 
which they used with extiaoidmaij^ skill Then hoises were those 
of then own countiy, small, strong, and active, capable of en- 
during great fatigue, and taught to bound forward, or stop, or to 
wheel round when at full speed, on the slightest pressure fiom 
then rider’s leg They had a pad for a saddle, •with a blanket 
folded over it When stationary, few except the chiefs had tents , 
and on then inroads, each man slept on the ground, with his 
spear stuck by him and his biidle tied to his aim, ready to leap 
on horseback on the slightest alarm of the approach of an enemy 

An assemblage of such troops never stood the heavy chaige of 
a body of Moguls, but dispersed at once, and scamp eied off singly 
to the nearest hills oi bioken ground If the enemy left then 
lanks to puisue them, they cut off single horsemen, oi lapidly 
assembled behmd a ravine, or in some other situation wheie it 
was not safe foi small parties to attack them, and when the 
disheaitened puisueis turned back, with then hoises exhausted, 
the Marattas were upon them in a moment, charged in on them 
if theie was an opening or confusion, but generally hung loosely 
on then flanks and lear, sometimes dashing up singly, to file 
tli^eii matchlocks into the mass, oi even to despatch a straggler 
with then long spears Then chief excellence, as well as then 
delight, was in the plunder of a convoy The favour of the 
country-people gave them full infoimation, while it kept the 

Gemelli Canen saw Aurangzib's can- king’s and piinces’ tents occupied a space 
loiimeiit at Galgala (Maicb. 1695) He of upwaids of tliiee miles m ciicum- 
desciibesit as an enormous assemblage, feience, and weie fortified with a ditcb, 
said gieatl} to exceed a rmlhon The palisades, and falconets ‘ 
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Moguls 111 daikness, till they weie suddenly assailed on the line 
of maich, and saw the camels and cattle, can y mg the giain and 
stoies they weie escoiting, swept off in a moment They would 
then foim a compact body, to protect those which weie cai lying 
tieasuie, but with such a prize befoie them, the Maiattas weie 
mesistible the party was geneially obliged to take post, the 
Maiattas cut off the communications, and peihaps even the 
Avatei , and, at the end of a day oi two, the Moguls weie obliged 
to suiiendei , the men weie stiipped of then hoises and then 
valuables, and the chiefs detained for a lansom / 

As Auiangzib drew a gieat propoition of his lecruits and 
tieasuies fiom Hindostan, Santaji and Danaji thiew themselves 
between his army and that countiy They inteicepted seveial 
convoys, defeated moie than one detachment, and gained such 
a supenority that the Moguls began to change then ad 1093 
contempt foi them into fear and diead * 

In this state of discouiagement, Auiangzib perceived the 
necessity of adopting some measuie which, if it did not siegeofjuyi 
bung the wai to an end, might recovei his leputation, 
and restoie the spint of his tioops He resolved on ciinb-xkhiii 
the vigoious piosecution of the opeiations against Jmji he had 
withdiawn Cdmbakhsh fiom W^kinker^, and he now sent that 
pi nice with a fiesh aimy to assume the conduct of the siege, 
but, accoiding to his usual piactice, he appointed Assad Khan, 
the fathei of Zulfik^i Khdn, to serve with him, and com- a d leoi 
mitted the leal duection of all operations to those noblemen 
This anangement disgusted both paities the prince Diggnstof 
was displeased at the little solid authority mti usted to 
him, and the others thought it hard that Zdlfikd,! should be 
depiived of the digmty of the command and the honoui of the 
victoiy 

So completely was Zdlfikdr led away by his resentment, that 
he listened to overtuies fiom the Maiatta Bramms neobstrects 
mvei on the watch to piofit by such dissensions), and 
by indecisive opeiations on his own part, as well as by affoid- 
ing intelhgence to the enemy, he enabled them to spin out the 
siege foi no less than thiee yeais 

At the end of that time Santaji Goipara lesolved on a bold 
attempt to relieve his rd-ia Leaving the rest of the 

° , Santajf G6i- 

Maiatta hoides to keep Auiangzib in occupation, he par lad^ -in- 
called m Hanaji Jadu, and set off for Jinji with 20,000 the«egr^ 
of their best cavaliy He passed rapidly through ^ 

4 

Giant Duff , Khjifi Kbdn , and the Bondela Narrative in Scott’s Dcckan 
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the intervening coimtiy, and came on the Besieging ai my with 
such celeiity that, hefoie they could airange their cumbious 
Body fox mutual suppoit, his advance had suipiised one ol 
then divisions, plundeied its tents, and made the commando) 
piisonei 5 and he himself immediately aftei defeated a con- 
sideiaBle Body of tioops sent out in haste to oppose liim He 
then diove in the outposts, destioyed the foragcih, and cut 
off all supplies and intelhgencc fiom the camp lie next cii cil- 
iated lepoits of the empeioi's death, which wcie easily Believed 
in such a moment of calamity, and undei favoiii of that lumour, 
he made proposals to CamBakhsh to support his claim to the 
tin one Cambakhsh, who seems to have appiehendcd feinistei 
designs on the pait of Assad and Zulfikar, gave eai to these 
communications, while his inteicouisc with the enemy in like 
cimb-^kusu mannei alaimed those ofiiccis One night CamBakhsh 
oideied his immediate contingent to get under aims, 
^uiSLti geneials, assuming (whethei justly oi othei- 

wise) that this was a diiect attempt to go over to the jMaiattas, 
immediately placed the pnnee undei lestiaint^” This step in- 
Retieatof Cl eased the alaims and dissensions in the anny to such 
the besiesei-!, pitch, that they weie soon compelled to Blow up 
their cannon, aBandon their Batteiies, and concentiate on one • 
spot, wlieie they entienched themselves, and weie Besieged in 
then turn At length an agieement was enteied into Between 
the parties, the Moguls weie to Be allowed to vuthdiaw' about 
twenty miles to Taudiwash, and weie theio to aivait the fuithei 
01 dels of the empeioi 

On the fiist advance of CamBakhsh and Assad Khan, Au- 
langzib had moved soutliwaid, and cantoned at Galgala 
theBima ou the Kisliua In the next yeai he letired to Biima- 
puri, neai Paiideipiir, on the Bima, wheie he elected a perma- 
nent cantonment, and lemained foi seveial yeais He now 
made a movement to Bijapdi, and at the same time sent oideis 


expiessing his total disappiohation of the pioceedings of Ins 
Eeleises geneials He diiected Camhakhsh to he sent uji to 
£m aibqh I’eceived him with maiked kindness at 

the same time he lecalled Assad Khan, but, with unaccoiintaBle 
inconsistency, left the sole command of the aimy to Z Blfik .B 
Khan, whom, though the ablest of his officeis, he could not 
710 VJ exjiect to find the best aftected The wai, when lenewed, 


Eeporfc of Assad and Zulfikdr to Au- 
rangrib, quoted by the emperoi m the 
foity -seventh note of the RaXaim z Ka- 
also Grant Duff, Khifi Khdn, and 


Bonddla Naiiative 

Foity-eighth and forty-Tunth notes of 
the Jialcnm i Kaidim 
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assumed a desultoiy character Zulfihar levied contiibutions 
at Tanjore, and Santaji totally destroyed a very strong increased 

njr TTi*i I T /Y* _f* 1 T dlSEfifechiOll 

j\iognl detachmeiit, 1111(161 an omcer oi ran k and repn- of zuifik-ir 
tation, near Cliitaldrug m the Mysore other conflicts took place, 
with vaiious success, in difieient parts of the country , hut the 
general result must have been favourable to the Moguls, a d icdt 
as they were able, in the end, to resume the siege of Jinji 

During the operations in the fleld, Zfilfikar peiformed the 
pait of a zealous and able officer, but, on recommencmg He renews 
the siege, he renewed his mteicouise with the Marat- birtpiS-’ 
tas, and evidently made it his object to protract the fall operations 
of the place 

But it was difficult to carry on such piactices under a pimce 
of Auiangzlb’s penetration, and in the couise of the Resentment 
nest year, Zfilfikar found that he must eithei take Jmji peror 
or expect to be recalled m disgiace He perfoimed a last act 
of fi lend ship m advising Baja Bam to escape , and then, piose- 
cuting his opeiations with vigour and in earnest, he jmji taken, 
befoie long made Imnself master of the fortiess 
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The unexpected lecovery of Zdlfikar’s strength, which had put 
it in his power to renew the siege, was piobably occa- Dissensions 

among the 

sioned by dissensions among the Maiattas, which now Marattas 
broke into an open quariel Danaji Jadu had fallen out with 
Santaji, and had received the support of the raja, who was 
jealous of the renown 'of the latter chief, and as Santaji was 
unpopular, in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline, 
a paity was formed m his own camp, he was compelled 
to ^^fly, and was at length overtaken and jiut to death 
on the spot * Before this catastrophe, Baja Bam had takes the 
established his lesidence at Sattara, and he now person 


All Zailfikdr’s intrigues ovitli tke ene- 
my appeal from MarattaMSS referred to 
by Captain Grant DuflP, and are asserted 
(probably on similai authonty piocured 
at Mysore) by Colonel W ilks 'They are 
unkiioavn to tbe writers on tbe Mogul 
side , but tbe Bonddla accuses Zdlfikar of 
purposely j)i olonging tbe avai Hi s object, 


probably, was to retain bis laigecomiuand 
and important position until tbe death of 
tbe emperoi, wbicb bis veiy advanced age 
made men expect to be of early occurience 
* [His grand-nepbeu uas tbe Mordri 
Edo of Guti, often mentioned m tbe Cai 
natic wais of tbe Engbsb — Ed ] 
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assumed tlie active contiol of the whole government He 
took the field himself, at the head of the laigest ]\Iaiatta 
army that had ever yet been assembled, and, ]n oceedmg to the 
north of the Godaveii, levied the clioui and othei dues on such 
places as submitted, and ravaged the rest as fai as Jdlna in 
Bei4i At this point his piogiess was checked in consequence 
New plan of of a change m the system of the Moguls Hitheito 
i™?- Auiangzib had, for the most part, had his liead-cpiai tei s 
at Biimapdii, sometimes sending a detachment undoi 
his son, Pimce Azam, to reduce a hill-foit oi repel an inclusion, 
but geneially tiusting the defence of the countiy to detachments 
stationed at difieient parts of it At piesent his plan v as to 
bnug his whole foice mto efficiency’’, by leading one pait, in 
person, against the enemy’s foi ts , while anothci undei Zulhkdr 
Khan, nominally commanded by one of his grandsons, should 
pursue then field annies wherever they might diiect their 
course Had this plan been eaiher adopted, it might have been 
attended with success; but disturbances had reached too gi eat 
a height to be put dorvn by any merely mihtaiy dispositions 
Although Z’61fikci,r Kh^n began by diiving back Efiia Earn, as 
has been mentioned, and duiing the succcedmg years repeatedly 
defeated the Maiattas, and in some degree restored the courage 
of the Mussulmans, yet he found himself, at the fend of that 
time, in a worse situation than when he began A defeat to 
the Maiattas was like a blow given to water, winch offers no 
resistance to the stroke and retains no impression of its effect 
their army dispeised at the moment, to unite agam on the same 
E^aurtion day or the nest But a defeat to the i\Ioguls was 
gnis attended with loss and humiliation, and even then 
partial success did not stop the waste of their resources and 
embarrassment of the finances of then government, Avhicli every 
day mcreased then difficulties and under mmed then strength. 

Aurangzibs personal operations gave a promise of more solid 
fmferorm^' advantage He quitted his cantonment, to the great 
pei-son regret of his officers, who had elected comfoitable 
dwellings, and founded a sort of city, and, after lediicmg some 

Takes sat down before Sattara By a dexte- 

Sattjira lous feint he contrived to take that place unjnepaied , 

ad iroo, if nevertheless made a desperate defence, and did not 

sun en del till the siege had lasted several months 

Before it fell, Eaja Earn had died, and had been succeeded 

uraEdm Sivaji, Under the regency of Taia Bai, the 

Widow of the deceased and mother of the young luja 
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This event had little eflfect on the war Aiuangzih went on with 
Ins plan, and m the couise of the next four oi five yeais Aiirangzib 
had taken almost all the piincipal foits possessed by the mg forts 
Maiattas Many of the sieges weie long and bloody,’- and various 
expedients and stiatagems weie employed by both paities in the 
conduct of them , but they were too monotonous to bear desciip- 
tion, and the lesiilt was as has been stated 

In leviewmg these laboiious undei takings, it is impossible not 
to adnnie the peiseveimg spiiit with which Auiangzib spmtand 
boie up against the difficulties and misfoi tunes that 
oveishadowed his declining 3 ^ears He was near sixty- 
five when he ciossed the Neibadda to begin on this long war, and 
had attained Ins eighty-first year before he qmtted his canton- 
ment at Biimapuii The fatigues of maiches and sieges nifflcuit^s 
weie bttle suited to such an age , and, m spite of the ships to 

ll6 

display of luxuiy in his camp-equipage, he sufieied is .is exposed 
haidships that would have tiied the constitution of a younger 
man While he was yet at Bnmapfiii, a sudden flood of the 
Bima ovei whelmed his cantonment in the daikness of the night, 
and during the violence of one of those falls of rain which aie 
only seen in tropical climates, a gieat poition of the canton- 
ment was swept away, and the lest laid under water the alaim 
and confusion inci eased the evil; 12,000 peisons aie said to 
have peiished, and hoises, camels, and cattle without number 
The empeioi himself was in danger, the inundation iismg ovei 
the elevated spot which he occupied, when it was ariested (as 
his couitieis averred) by the efficacy of his jirayers A similar 
disaster was produced by the descent 'of a toiient during the 
siege of Baih, the foit he took next aftei Sattaia, and, indeed, 
the stoims of that inclement legion must have exposed him to 
many sufferings, during the numeious lainy seasons he spent 
within it The impassable stieams, the flooded valleys, the 
miry bottoms, and nariow ways caused still gieater difficulties 
when he was m motion, compelled him to halt where no pro- 
visions were to be had, and were so destructive to his cattle as 
sometimes entirely to cripple his ,army The violent heats, in 
tents and during maiches, were distressing at other seasons, 
and often lendeied oveipowenng by failuie of water general 

* Auiangzib wiites thus of one of tbem tbe afflictions of tbis devout band have 
to his son, Pnnce Avam “ You ivill have at length been brought to a conclusion •” 
received accounts of the calamities of the He then prays for happy results, and as- 
siege of Kfflna, and of the unheard-of con- cnbes the past disasteis to a judgment on 
dition and intolerable sufferings of the fol- his own -wickedness and neglect (Thirty- 
lowers of Islam Praise be to God that eighth note of the Dastur ul Ami ) 
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famines and pestilences came moie than once, in addition, to the 
seal city and sickness to Avhich his own camp Avas often hable , 
and all Avas aggiavated by accounts of the haimc and destruction 
committed by the enemy in the countiics beyond the leach of 
those visitations But m all these discouiagemcnts Auiang/ib 
Hwinde letained his Augoiu He alone conducted every blanch 
uSy of his goAminment, in the most minute detail He 
planned campaigns, and issued insti notions during then piogiess, 
diaAvings of foits Avere sent for him to fix on the points of at- 
tack , his letteis embiace measuies foi keeping open the loads 
in the Afghan countiy, for quelling distuibances at Multdn and 
Agia, and even foi lecoveiing possession of Candahar, and, at 
the same time, theie is scaicel}^ a detachment maichcs or a con- 
Amy moves in the Deckan AVithout some oideib fiom Auiangzib’s 
OAvn hand 


The appointment of the loAvest leAmnue officer of a distiict, oi 
Hisatten- the Selection of a cleik in an office, is not beneath his 
t-viis attention, and the conduct of all these functional les 
IS Avatched, by means of spies and of^piying inquuies fiom all 
comeis, and they aie constantly kept on the alcit by admonitions 
founded on such infoimation Tins attention to paiticulars is 
not favouiable to the leal piogiess of business, any moie than it 
is indicative of enlaiged genius, but combined, as it Avas in 
Auiangzfb, Avith umemitting vigilance in all the gieater aftaiis 
of the state, it shows an activity of mind that AA'ould be Avondeiful 
at any age 

These labours weie the penalty he paid for his formei ofiences 
^aifSou^d ^1® father The fate of Slnth Jehan seems 

him nevei foi an instant to have been absent fiom Ins 


thoughts To avoid a similar destiny, he letains all powei and 
all pationage, and by lemoving Ins chiefs fiom place to place, 
pievents then foimmg permanent connexions with anybody Imt 

menroT:^' His sons aie the constant objects of his ofi- 

Eons, seivation and his management ^ he sunounds them 
Avith spies, gives them colleagues in command, places tiust- 
woithy peisons in inferioi situations about them, exeicises an 
open contiol oAmi all then pioceedings, and at the same time 
nevei fails, by famihai and affectionate letteis, and bj'" constant 
presents and attentions, to conciliate then attachment, and 


- [“ Alamgir always pursued the policy 
of encouraging his grandsons, and employ- 
ing them m public affaus , for as his sons 
"weie ambitious of great powei, and at the 
head of armies, he thus prudently con- 


. trolled them by opposing to them eneimes 
m their own families, as Biddi Bakht to 
Azam Shdh, and Azam ush Shan to Shah 
Alam” {hadat Khan) — Ed] 
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prevent tlieir feeling tlie irksomeness of then situation To similai 
motives also, tkough partly to kis natmal disposition, andoom-tieio 
must ke attributed tlie considerate manner in -wbich lie tieats 
Ins officeis, and the sort of court which he appears to pay to all 
of them he condoles with them loss of relations, inquiies about 
them illnesses, confers honours in a flattering mannei, makes 
his piesents more acceptable by the gracious way in which they 
aie given, and scarcely ever passes a censure without softemng 
it by some obliging expression His extreme leniency to all 
ofiences that do not touch his power or his religious piejudices 
seems also to have had its source in an unwillingness to make 
enemies, no less than in the real easiness of his temper Aftei 
all, he does not seem to have been successful in winning attach- 
ment, and With his sons, he seems at heart to have trusted 
much more to fear than affection Though he released Moaz- 
znm after seven years’ impiisonment (ad 1694), he seems always 
to have regarded him with dishke and apprehension He sent 
him to the remote government of Cabul, constantly resisted his 
Wishes to return, even for a time, and endeavouied to engage 
him in an expedition which might cany him to the most distant 
pait of his province, and might completely absorb his lesouices 
He at flrst approved of the seizure of C^mbakhsh, though aftei - 
waids convinced of his innocence , and his behaviour on one 
occasion to his favouiite. Prince Azam, shows at once his policy 
in the management of his sons, and his mu ate love of artiflce 
,^and dissimulation Having imbibed a suspicion that this piince 
was^editating independence, he sent for him to court, and, as ’ 
the piance made excuses and showed alarm, he offered to meet 
him shgh&y attended on a hunting-party Azam, on this, set 
out, and Auiangzib secretly surrounded the place of meeting 
with chosen tioops as the pnnce got more and moie within 
his toils, the old emperor found a succession of pretences foi 
requiiing him gradually to dimmish the number of his attend- 
ants, until, when he reached the place where his father was, 
they weie i educed to three persons As nobody offered to un- 
dertake the duty, he was obliged to leave two of his companions 
to hold his hoises, and he and the remaming attendant weie 
disaimed before they were admitted to the royal piesence On 
this he gave himseff up for lost, and had no doubt that he was 
doomed to a long or perpetual imprisonment But when he 
was mtroduced to his father, he was leceived with an affection- 
ate embiace Auiangzib, who was prepaied foi shooting, gave 
his loaded gun to him to hold, and then led him into a letired 
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tent, wlieie lie sliOAved Inm a envious family s\\oicl, and put it 
naked into Ins hand that he might examine it, aftoi \ihich he 
thieiv o|)en his vest, on pietence of heat, hut in icalitj to show 
that he had no hidden aimouv Altei this display of confidence, 
he loaded Azam ivifch piesents, and at last said ho }ia<l hettei 
think of retning, oi Ins people vvoiild he alaimcd at his detention 
This advice was not piematiiie Azam, on his letuin, found his 
wdiole camp on the point of bieakmg up, and his women weeping 
and lamentmg his supposed fate ^Mlethel he felt gi ate fill foi 
his easy dismission does not appear, but it is iccoided tliat he 
nevei aftei leceived a lettei fiom his fathei w’lthout timiing pale, 
or lecoveied his composuie until he had satisfied hnnscll of the 
contents of it ® 

But all Amangzfh’s arts and all his indnstiy w'cie insufficient! 
jncieased to pcsist the mcicasing disoideis of the state, winch 
tKefct-vie now piesscd upon him fiora cvciy quarter The Baj- 
pfits were still in open hostility . then example had long since 
been follow^ed by the Juts neai Agia against the'^D last, as at 
a latei period against some insuigents at ^Multan/ it liad been 
necessary to send a foice under a pimce of the blood Zulfikai s 
foice began to be exhausted, and the inefiicac}* of his fonntr 
exertions became moie and more appaient Tlie klaiattas 
seemed to multiply as the Mogul armies decayed aftei i educing 
Successes the Deckan to a desert, they had spiead over Mdlwa, 

rattas and made a poweiful mioad into Guzel at, JeaMiig tlieir 

^''traces everywhere in pillaged towns, lavaged fields, and smoking 
villages 

The grand aimy still went on taking foits, but its last suc- 
cess was scarcely less ignominious than a defeat it was the 
takmg of Wakinkeia, which, though only a foitified ^'lllage, 
belonging to a chief of banditti, lequiied the piesence of the 
empeior and a siege of several months to subdue it These 
acquisitions began at this tune to be balanced by coi- 
theiT forts iGspoudiug losses The Marattas weie in a condition 
to attempt the recoveiy of their stiongholds, and the foits, 
which it had cost so many labours to gam, weie one by one 
falling into their possession As the calls on the giand aiiny in- 
its powcr went on to decline The tioops he- 
araiy Came moie timid than ever, the cattle weie worn 
out, and could not be leplaced from the wasted state of the coun- 

3 piovisions failed fiom the same reason, and the means of 

1 ^ 


3 Khdfi Khdn 


■* Probably tbe Sibbs, under Guru Go^ and 
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obtaining them *fiom a distance were cut off by the emptiness 
of the ti easuiy ® 

Notwithstanding vast lemittances fiom Hindostan, the 
finances had long since fallen into confusion, and as Disordeiof 
their state became more painful, Auiangzib withdiew 
his attention fiom them® He was nutated by applications foi 
aiieais of pay, and used peevishl}’- to answer such demands by 
saying that he did not want the troops, and if they were not 
pleased ivith the service the}'^ might quit it^ He even disbanded 
some bodies of hoise, with the mtention of easing the finances 
But legulai paj’- was mdispensable to tioops situated like his , 
and when it had been long withheld, they began to bieak into 
o^'en mutinies, which were quieted by temporaiy expedients® 

^ AW his difficulties weie increased as the Maiattas drew closer 
lound the aimy At times they plundered up to the Grand anny 
\ery shuts of the camp, mteicepted the supplies, car- tythriia-'^ 

C foiageis, msulted the 
^ foi any one to show his head 

'^TTOt of the hues without a powerful escort If any ordmary de- 
tachment was sent to check them, they lepelled or destroyed it 
If a great eftbit was made, they vanished, and peihaps did not 
agam appear till they had plundered some distant town, and 
left time for their puisueis to weary themselves by forced 
marches in a wiong direction® They now treated the powei 
of the emperor with deiision Those in his service mixed and 
feasted with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
used to mimic the pompous manners and devout ejaculations of 
the ilussulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long life 
to then best pation, Auiangzib So low was the empeioi re- 
duced, that he was peisuaded by Cambakhsh to authorise ovei- 
tuies to the enemy, and if the negotiations had not‘“been 

•' [“ Contiibutions-jvpre now leyierl Caneri, m 1695, says tlie tioops were 
lieu of legular revenue, and the parties { paid punctually ev’^eiy two months, and 
sent to collect supplies committed great^ would not bear any irregulaiity 
excesses The collectors of the jizya e^- \ , * He writes on one occasion to Zdl- 
torted millions from the farmers, and sent/y fikdr Khdn, that he is stunned with the 
only a small part to the treasury When- clamom of “these infernal foot-soldiers,” 



ever the empeioi appointed ajdgirddr, the 
Maiattas appointed another to the same 
district, so that eveiy place had two mas-', 
teis The farmers left off cultivatmgf 


who aie cioakmg like crows in an in- 
vaded rookery In another letter he re- 
minds him of the wants of the exchequer, 
and presses him to search for hidden 


more ground than would barely subsist ytreasuies, and to hunt out any that may 
tuem, and m their turn became plunder ers ( 
fn want of emplojmient ” {Bond&la Nai -J 
iative,p 108) — Ed] 

® Auiangzlb’s letters, and Khafi Khdn 
^ Khffi Khdn The aimy was for a 
long time veiy legulaily paid Q-emelh 


have fallen into the hands of indmduals 
Many of his notes dwell on his pecuniary 
embarrassments 

® Bonddla Narrative, in Scott’s Declan, 
vol 11 
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bioken off, by the exoibitance and insolence of the Maiattas, he ' 
would piobably have agieed to lelease feaho Bcija, and giant 
(in such foims as might save his dignity) an annual pciccntage 
on the revenue of the Deckan. 

Aniangzib’s last militaiy opeiation was a ictieat to Ahmed- 
Retreitsto nagai, tlic natui’C of which ma}^ be conceived fiom his 
Ahmecimgar exhausted cattlc and dispnited tioops/ All hiinied on 
in disordei and dejection, deafened witli the' incessant filing 
kept up by tlie maiksmen, alaimed by the .shouts and chaiges 
of the lanceis, and eveiy moment expecting ageneial attack to 
complete then dispeision and destiuction Such, indeed, was 
the fate of a poition of the aimy , and it is a .subject of pious 
exultation to the Mussulman histoiians, tliat tlie empeioi him- 
self escaped falling into tlie hands of the enemies Avhom he had 
once so much despised 

Ahmednagar, fiom whence, twent}’- j'-eais before, he had 
maiched in so much power and splendoui on his conquests, ic- 
ceived the remains of his ruined gieatness, and was soon to 
witness the close of his eaithly caieer 


His health had, of late, become giadiially impaiied ; he vuth 


Deohmng 
lieilth of the 
emperor 


difficulty ovei came one illness that thieatencd hishfe, 
and although he contmued his public appeal ance and 


his attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink un- 
der the accumulated buiden of anxiety and disease On i cach- 


ing Ahmednagai, he said he had now come to the end of all 


his journeys, and fiom his last letteis we peiceive, at once, the 
extent of his bodily suffeiings, the failuie of his hopes in this 
woild, and his diead of that to come The remembiance of 
Sh£h Jehdn seemed to haunt him moie than evei he 
Slhah'""" Jiowheie expi esses remorse for his share in that mo- 
jehAn naich’s fate, but he shows by all his actions how much 
he fears that a like measure may be meted out to him 

Piince Moazzim having pioposed some aiiangements which 
cmLTL prudence required at such a crisis, he inter- 

sons piets them into a design to seize on the govemment 
while he was yet ahve When a letter fiom Pnnee Azam was 
lead to him, enti eating permission to come to Ahmednagai, on 
the ground that the air of GuzeiAt was ruming his health he 
abruptly remarked, “That is exactly the pretext I used to Shdh 
Jehan in his illness,” and added, that “no an was so unwhole- 
some as the fumes of ambition ” and although afteiwaids 


Grant Duff, vol i p 409 
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prevailed on by Azam's importumty to allow him to pay him a 
visit on his V7ay to his new government of Malwa,^^ yet one of 
the last exertions of his autlioiity was to compel the piioce to 
proceed on his journey, and to prevent his finding any excuse 
for remaining about the court He had just before sent off 
C^mbakhsh to Bljapiir, but this seems rather to have been 
done to gratify Azam than from any apprehensions of Ins own 
These measures had not long been completed before he be- 
came sensible that his end was approaching In this Hisahrms 
awful moment he wrote, or dictated, a letter to Prince pio^^chTf 
Azam, in which his worldly counsels and his adieus are 
mixed with broken sentences, giving utterance to the feelings of 
remorse and terror with which his soul was agitated, and which 
he closes with a sort of desperate resignation, “Come what 
come may, I have launched my vessel on the waves ” 

“ Farewell ' farewell ' farewell ' ” 

He also wrote to his youngest, and latterly his favourite, son 
C^mbakhsh His letter, as to a much younger man, is moie 
one of advice and admonition than that to Azam It shows 
that he retained his favourite habits to the last “Your cour- 
tiers,” he says, “ however deceitful, must not be ill-treated it is 
necessary to gain your views by gentleness and art,” etc Even 
in this letter, his sense of his own situation breaks out from 
time to time “ Wherever I look I see nothing but the Hivmity ” 
“I have committed numerous crimes, and I know not 
with what punishments I may be seized ” “ The agonies 

of death come upon me fast ” “ I am going Whatever 

good or evil I have done, it was for you.” It must have been 
about the same time that he drew up a sort of will, which was 
found under his pillow on his death He there recommends 
that Moazzim should be recognised as emperor, and that he and 
Azam should divide the empire one takmg the northern and 
eastern provinces, with Delhi for his capital, and the other 
Agra, with all the country to the south and south-west of it, 
including all the Deckan, except the kingdoms of Golconda and , 
Bijapur These last were assigned to Cambakhsh 


” [“ Guzerdt had at the same tune been 
given to his eldest son, Blddr Bakht ” 
{Iradat Khdn ) — Ed ] 

1 have taken the translation m Scott’s 
Decl-an, vol ii. page 8, of the Memous, 
though the original of it must have dif- 
fered in some slight particulars from the 
Persian copy at the India House 

He left another will, seemingly pre- 
pared when under less agitation It con- 


tams some general mavims of government, 
and mstructions about his funeral , the 
expense of which was to be defrayed by 
a sum of four rupees and a half (about 
ten shillings), saved from the price of 
caps which he had made and sold Eight 
hundred and five rupees, uhich he had 
gained by copying Koraus, was to be 
given to the poor (See Asiatic Register 
for 1801 ) 
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He expiied on tlie 21st of Februaiy, ad 1707, m the eighty- 
His death, ninth year of his life, and fiftieth of his reign 

A native historian, impiessed with the comage, wisdom, and 
and character ahihty of Anrangzlb, is at a loss to account foi the ill- 
success of his leign The real defect was in his heart ' Had 
he been capable of any geneious or libeial sentiment, he would 
have heen a great piince, his subjects would not have been 
alienated by his nariow views in rehgion, nor would the powei 
of his ofiSceis have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a 
constant spirit of suspicion and distrust In alluding, for the 
last time, to his nairow views m religion, which contributed so 
laigely to the rum of his empire, it is well woith while to observe 
by how little dnect peisecution that evil result was produced 
The Hmdfis seem rather to have been irritated by systematic 
discouiagement than inflamed by acts of ciuelty or oppression 
They weie excluded fiom office, they were degi'aded by a special 
tax , then fairs and festivals were forbidden , then temples weie 
sometimes insulted and destroyed , and it was sufficient to pro- 
cure the abolition of any ceiemony or piactice of the court that 
it seemed to give a countenance to their superstition but it 
does not appear that a smgle Hindii suffered death, imprison- 
ment, or loss of propeify for his lehgion, oi, indeed, that any 
individual was ever questioned for the open exercise of tlie 
v oi&hip of his fatheis Yet such is the eflfect of mutual jealousy 
and animosity, in matters of religion, that the most violent out- 
lages have seldom raised up so obstinate a spirit of resistance 
as was engendeied by the partiality and prejudices of this 
empeioi 

Some hundieds of Auiangzib’s letteis have been preserved, 
fiom which we may glean some particulars of his charactei, m 
addition to the gieat lines maiked by his actions With all Ins 
bigqtiy he was _not supeistitious He coidially -detests the 
Hindus, and has very Mtle moie goodwill towards the Shias , 
but he lays out no money on mosques oi endowments, shows no 
sign of being nndei the influence of the lecognised cleigy, and 


Tlic^e are solar years He was born 
the 15th Zi Cdad, a h 1027, about the 
end of Octobei, A D 1618 (JChafi Khan, 
bladv ni's Jchanijn , p 45 ) 

“ Of all the house of Tlmdr, indeed 
of all the kings of Delhi, none since the 
time of Secauder Lddi e\ei appeared so 
distuiguiched in point of de\otion, aus- 
tcuty, and justice, and in courage, pa- 
tu lice, and couud judgment, he -ttasaN-ith- 
(nit a i)etr but as, fioin reverence to the 
injunction^ of the Diiine Ian, he did not 


inflict punishment, and as without pumsh- 
ment no countiy can be kept in order — 
in consequence, also, of the dissensions 
arising from malry among his nobles — 
eveiy plan and design which he formed 
came to little good, and every enterpiise 
diew into delay, and never attamed its 
object Though he had hved ninety 
years, none of his five senses weie at all 
iinpaiied, except his heanng in a small 
degiee, but not so that others could per- 
ceneit” {Rhaji Khan) 
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often expresses Ins contempt for the assumed sanctity of fahfrs 
and dervises 

His government is a system of continual mistrust every man s 
character is seeietly investigated, and colleagues are so selected 
that each may he a check on his neighbour , yet there never was 
a pnnce so much cheated or so ill-served 
The coldness of Ins heart is conspicuous in the manner in 
which he receives the accounts of the death of his oldest and 
most intimate friends Tn so long a life such events often 
occm', and they always diaw foith some pious or philosophical 
reflection, followed up by stiict ordeis to seize on the property 
of the deceased, to see that none is embezzled, to hunt out 
all deposits, and to be careful m recovermg all outstanding 
debts 

His letters almost mvaiiably mclude some poetical quotation, 
or some verse from the Kor£n They are sometimes hib letters 
familiar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons One, 
Written after he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, of 
two or three woids long, each of which gives a ludicrous desciip- 
tion of the piesent occupations of some one of the prmcipal people 
about his couit^® 

GemeUi Caneri, who saw A.urangzib in the seventy-eighth 
yeai of his age, describes him as of low stature, slender, and 
i stoopmg with age, with a long nose and a lound beard, the white- 
, ness of which was moie visible on his ohve skin He was dressed 
, in plain white mushn, with one emerald of great size in his tur- 
I ban He stood amidst his omrahs, leaning on a stafl*, received 
I petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed them with his 
i own hand, “ and, by his cheerful smiling countenance, seemed to 
‘ be pleased with the employment ” 

Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib is the mo st admired among 
the Mussulmans There are few'who are quite bhnd to the lustre 
I of Akber’s character, but fewer still whose deliberate judgment 
\ would not give the preference to Aurangzib 

There are some unconnected events which should not juscennneous 
be entirely omitted in an account of this reign transactions 


There are three collections of his 
letters — First, the “ KaMmdt i Taibdt,” 
published by one of his chief secretaries, 
Endyat UUah , second, the “ Rokdim i 
Kardim,” by the son of another secretary , 
and third, the “Easthr ul Ami AgdhI,” 
collected from all quarters thirty eight 
years after his death The two first col- 
lections profess to be merely the rough 


drafts or notes which he wrote with his 
own hand foi his secretanes Most of 
the third collection have the same ap- 
pearance They are without dates or 
order, and are often obscure, from their 
brevity, and our ignorance of the subjects 
alluded to 

GemeUi Carreri, m Churchill, vol iv 


X X 



074 HISTORY OF INDIA. Book XL 

' Tho msuiroction of tlio J ftts liS/S boon montionod, ^ jtli6y!.3X6,.Si_ 
Hindti people of the Stidra class, who inhabit a trac^near Agia, 
of which the capital is Bhartpnr Though in an open country;' - 
and close to A.gra and Mattra, they occasioneci much embarrass- 
ment to the government even durmg this reign, ^and rose to so 
much greater consequence in those that followed, that at one 
time they were m possession of Agra, and were the last people in 
the plains of India that have offered any senous obstacle to the 
British power 

In the thirty-eighth year of the king’s reign, AD 1698, a ship 
bound fiom Surat to Mecca with pilgrims, which Khafi Kh^n 
describes as cany mg 80 guns,^^ and furnished with 400 muskets,^ 
was attacked by an Enghsh ship of small size A gun liurst bn 
board the king’s ship , the Enghsh boarded, and, “ although the 
Christians have no courage at the sword, yet by bad management 
the vessel was taken ” 

On this Aurangzib ordered the English factors at his ports to 
be seized, and directed the Abyssmians to take Bombay 

The English retaliated by seizing the king’s officers, and the 
Abyssmians, who (by Kh4fi Eh^n’s account) weie on a friendly 
footing with them, showed no inclination to break it off At 
length K-hdfi Khan himself was sent on a mission from the 
viceroy of Guzei^t to Bombay He describes his reception as 
bemg conducted with great dignity and good ordei, and with a 
considerable display of military power He negotiated with 
eldeily gentlemen in rich clothes, and, although they sometimes 
laughed more heartily than became so giave an occasion, yet he 
seems to have been favourably impressed with their acuteness 
and mtelligence The* English alleged, apparently with truth, 
that the king’s ship had been taken by pmates, for whom they 
were not answerable , and explained their coming money m their 
own king’s name (which was another complaint against them) by 
stating that they had to purchase mvestments at places where 
the Mogul’s money did not pass 

Nothing is stated to have been settled on this occasion, but it 
appears from other souices that the Enghsh compounded for some 
peciimary payments 

It is curious that Khafi Khan (though in this case he i elates 
a tiansaction of small moment m which he was personally en- 
gaged) takes no notice of the war made on Auiangzib by the 

+ ^ probably not exagge- 600 tons earned seventy guns (See Mac- 

ratert, though the guns must have been pherson’s Commoce of India, p 133 ) 
light Some of the Company’s ships of is Grant Duff 
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EnglisE on botli sides of India^ ■which was of so much consequence 
in the history of the East India Company He did not foresee 
the future importance of those unskilful antagomsts 


BOOK XIL 

SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZfB. 


CHAPTER I 

' TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHAh 

Bahddur Shdh 

As soon as Prince Azam heard of his father’s death, he 
returned to camp, and within a week was proclaimed 
sovereign of all T'ndia, m perfect disiegard of the late 
emperor’s will 

Prince Mdaz^m, with better reason, assumed the crown at 
CAbul, with the title of BahAdur ShAh,’^ and both biotheis pre- 
pared to assert their pretensions by force of arms T'n spite of 
the exhausted state of the empiie, they assembled very large 
armies, and met at length not far to the south of Agia A 
bloody battle ensued, in which Prince Azam and his /lotoryof 
two grown-up sons were killed, and his youngest son, 
an infant, was taken prisoner Prince Azam had dis- 
gusted many of his principal officers by his arrogance 
among otheis, Assad Khan and his son, ZulfikAr KhAn, 
had quitted his camp, and remained spectators of the 
contest When the event was known, they sent their submission 
to the victor. BahAdur Shah leceived them graciously, and pro- 
moted them to the highest honours in the state He showed like 
indulgence towards the other adherents of A zam Shah , but his 
confidence was chiefly repose 1 m Monim Khan, who had been 
his own prmcipal officer at Cabul, and was now appomted vazir 
Monim was an equally able and well-intentioned mimster , and 
as the king’s only fault was too great facihty of temper, his acces- 
sion was welcomed by the great body of his subjects, who looked 
to some rehef from the rehgious austerity of Aurangzib, and the 
sacrifices entailed on them by his obstmate wais 


hencefor- 
ward Bahl- 
diir ShfJh 
AD 170r. 
June, 

AH 1119, 
Babi ul aw- 
wal 


*“ [See Mill’s Histmy, book i cb 5 
-Ed] 


[He is also called Sbdb Alam I — Ed 
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Factions of 
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PrincG CanibEbl^'lislij tlioiigli 3< VRin sud viol out young man, 
had admitted the sovereignty of Pnnce Azam, and 
had been confirmed m his appanage, but he refused 
to acknowledge Bahadur ShAh, and that kmg, after 
attempting in vain to win him over by concessions, 
marched agamst him to the Deckan, and defeated him 
m a battle near Heiderabad, where C^mbakbsh died of 
his wounds on the same day 

The empeioi’s presence m the Deckan made it necessaiy to 
consider what course should be adopted towards the 
Marattas It was easier at this time to effect an ac- 
commodation with them than could have been expected 
from the state of affairs at Aurangzib’s death At that 
period Saho, the rightful raja, was still a prisoner in the 
anTrSABAi hauds of the Moguls, and the government was earned 
on by Tara B^i, the widow of his uncle Raja Ram, in the name 
of her infant son But though the necessity of having an effi- 
cient chief had induced the Maiattas to place Rajd R^m on their 
throne after the taking of Raighar, they had not forgotten the 
hereditary claim of his nephew, and were not pleased to see him 
again excluded without the same motive as before With a view 
to profit by these contending claims, Prmce Azam, on his march 
agamst Bahadur Shah, released Saho, who was now grown up, 
and promised him peace on favourable terms if he should succeed 
in establishing his title This .plan was adopted at the sugges- 
tion of Zulfikar Khan, and completely answered its end The 
Maiatta chiefs took different sides , and, instead of overwhelming 
their enemies, who seemed incapable of further resistance, they 
fell mto civil war among themselves, and left the Moguls undis- 
turbed at the moment of their greatest weakness When Bahadur 
Shah turned his attention to the Marattas, Saho seemed likely 
to prevail in the contest, and Zulfikar, who was now in great 
favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded with him, at 
the price of the concessions formerly offered by Aurangzib But 
Monfm KhdiU, the vazn, though willing to agiee with the terms, 
wished them to be granted to Tara Bar, and the whole negotiation 
fell to the ground 

On Bahddui’s departure he gave the viceioyalty of the Deckan 
D luci KhAn to Zulfikar , and as that chief could not be spared 
charge of the fioui couit, he left the administration of the govem- 
ment to Dadd Khan Panm', a P^tan officer already 
distmguished m Auiangzib’s wars, who was to act as 
his heutenant. 
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Daiid followed up the views of his principal, and concluded a 
peisonal agieement with S^ho, consenting that the chout (or 
fourth) should be paid while he remained in office, but Makes a 
stipulating that it should be collected by agents of his th^M^at- 
own, without the mterference of the Marrattas ^ 

This aiiangement kept the Deckan quiet till the end of the 
piesent reign, and aUowed BahMur to turn his thought S Transactions 

X o ^ o witli the 

to other scenes, where his exertions were scaicely less Rdjputs 
lequired While he was on his march against Cambakhsh, he 
had endeavoured to make a settlement of his disputes with the 
K^jpdts He had enteied into a treaty with the rd,na of Oudi- 
pur, restoring aU conquests, re-estabhshmg leligious affairs on 
the footmg on which they stood m jMcber’s time, releasing the 
r^na from the obhgation to furnish a contmgent in the Deckan, 
and, m fact, acknowledgmg his entire mdependence m every 
thing but the name^ He had concluded a tieaty, apparently 
on similar teims, -with Ajit Sing, the laja of Marwar, except 
that, m the latter case, the service of the contingent was stiE 
retamed On Jei Smg, the raja of Jeipdr (who, though he had 
never asserted his mdependence, had joined with Prmce Azam 
m the late civil war), he had imposed moie rigorous terms He 
, had left a garrison in his capital, and, although he allowed 
him to command the Jeipdr contmgent with the army, he seems 
to have deprived him of all authoiity m his own prmcipahty. 
By the time the army reached the Nerbadda on its advance, 
Ajit Smg also had received some cause of offence , and the two 
r^jas went off together, with their troops, and entered into a 
league to resist the Mogul authority As soon as the contest in 
the Deckan was put an end to by the death of Cambakhsh, Ba- 
hadur Sh^h turned his attention to breaking up the confede- 
racy, but before he reached the Rajput country, he received 
mtelhgence of the capture of Sirhmd by the Sikhs, and of such 
a state of affairs in the Panjab as left him no time for his 
mtended operations ^ 

To these emeu mstances he became anxious to make peace with 
the R^jpdts ; and as the great obstacle to an accom- pe^ge with 
modation aiose fiom their feais of treachery, he sent power 
his own son. Prince Azim ush Shan, to accompany them to a 
meeting which took place on the emperor’s hoe of march, 
and at which the r^jas appeared at the head their own 
armies 


* Colonel Tod’s R&iastlidn, vol i p 
895 


^ Scott’s of Eiadat Khdn, p 

58 Tod’s Reqasthan, vol u p 77, etc 
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AD iToo tReir demands were agieed to, and they were pio- 

A I U 2 i' left on the same footmg as the litna of Oudipfii 

The Sikhs, against whom the empeioi was obliged to march, 
Rise of the oiigmally been a religious sect, weie then using 

skiis a nation, and have in oui times attamed to con- 

siderable political influence among the states of India 

Their found ei, N^nak, flouiished about the end of the fifteenth 
Peaceful ceutur}^ He was a disciple of Kabti, and consequently 
a SOI t of Hindfl deist, but his peculiai tenet was uni- 
versal toleiation He mamtained that devotion was due to 
Grod, but that foims were immateiial, and that Hindii and 
Persecuted Mahometan woiship weie the same in the sight of 
hometana the Deity® The spiiit of this ichgion promised to 

keep its votaries at peace with all manland , but such views of 
comprehensive chanty weie paiticulaily odious to the bigoted 
pait of the Mahometans, and accoidmgly, aftei the sect had 
silently incieased for moie than a centuiy, it excited the jealousy 
of the Mussulman government, and its spiiitual cluef was put 
to death m ad 1606,^ mthm a year aftci the decease of Alcbei 
Their lovoit, Tliis act of tyranny changed the Sikhs from inoffen- 
sive quietists into fanatical waiiiors Thej’’ took up arms uiidei 
Hai Govind, the son of then maityied pontiff, who mspued 
them With his own spiiit of levenge and of hatied to then 
oppiessois Bemg now open enemies of the government, the 
Sikhs weie expelled from the neighbouihood of Lahoi, which 
had hitherto been then seat, and constiamed to take lefuge m 
the northern mountains.® Hotwithstanflmg dissensions which 
bioke out among themselves, they contmued their animosity 
to the Mussulmans, and confiimed then martial habits, until 
GiuuGovmd the accession (ad 1675) of Gum Govind, the giand- 
He forms the SOU of Har Govmd, and the tenth spiiitual chief 
religious and from Ndnak This leader fiist conceived the idea of 
com m on forming the Silchs mto a religious and mditarj’' com- 

rveaith mouwcalth, and executed his design with the syste- 
matic spiiit of a Giecian lawgivei 

To inciease the numbeis of liis society, he abohshed all dis- 

SnTsand ^^^^^^ons of cast among its membeis, admitting all 
manners couverts, whether Mahometan or Hmdu, Biamm oi 
Chand^la, to a perfect equahty , while, to preserve its unity, he 
mstituted a pecuhar dress and peculiar manners, by which his 


® Professor Wilson, Asmtic JReseai ches, 
Tol xvu p 233 

^ Su J Malcolm, Asiatic Meseaiches, 


vol XI p 212 
® Sir J Malcolm, j) 214 
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followers were to be distinraislied from all tbe rest of manland 

O 

Each was to be a vowed soldier from liis birth or initiation, 
was always to cany steel in some foim about his peison, to 
weai blue clothes, allow his hair and beard to giow, and neither 
to chp noi lemove the hairs on any other pait of his body 

Eeveience for the Hmdh gods and lespect for Biamms weie 
maintamed, and the slaughter of Icme was most positively for- 
bidden, but all othei piohibitions relatmg to food and liquois 
weie abohshed, the usual fonns of woiship weie laid aside, 
new modes of salutation, and new ceiemonies on the piincipal 
events of life, weie mtioduced,® and so effectual was the 
change operated on the people, that the Sikhs have now (aftei 
parting ivith several of then smgulaiities) as distinct a national 
chaiacter as any of the origmal laces in India They aie tall 
and thin, dark foi so noithem a people, active horsemen, and 
good matchlockmen they aie still all soldieis, but no longer 
fanatics though unpolished, they aie frank and sociable, and 
are devoted to pleasuie of every description and degiee 

Far different was their chaiacter under Guiu Govmd, when 
they were filled with zeal for then’ faith and rancour They are 

overpo^>0^eli 

against their enemies, and were prepared to do or at first 
suffer anythmg to promote the success of their cause But then 
nnmbeis were inadequate to accomphsh their plans of resistance 
and revenge after a long struggle, Gum Govmd saw his strong- 
holds taken, his mother and liis children massacred, and his 
foUoweis slain, mutilated, or dispersed His misfortunes im- 
paired hrs reason, or at least destroyed his eneigy, for so httle 
formidable had he become, that he was allowed to enter the 
Mogul dominions unmolested, and was murdered by a piivate 
enemy, at Ndnde'r, in the Deckan'^ But although it is some- 
times possible to crush a religion even after it has taken loot, 
it can only be done by long and steady persecution, and that 
the internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented then 
applymg 

Their severities only exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and 
inspired a gloomy spirit of vengeance, which soon rp^eir 
bfoke out into fury Under a new chief named 
Banda, who had been bred a religious ascetic, and cMsS,^ra- 
who combmed a most sangumaiy disposition with craeuX^- 
bold and daring counsels, they broke from their Banda 

® Sir J Malcolm, Asiatic Researches, 263 The latter author states that Guru 
voL M pp 219, 220, 284, 288 Govmd had a small command m the Mogul 

’’ Sir J Malcolm Forstei’s TiaveZs, p service, which is confirmed by KhdflKhXn 
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retreat, and overran the east of the Panjdh, committing nnhcaid- 
of cruelties wheievei they diiected their steps T.he mosques, 
of couise, were destioyed, and the mullahs hutchcicd, hut the 
rage of the Sikhs was not restiamed by any consideiations of 
lehgion, or by any mercy for age oi sex ; whole towns wore 
massacred with wanton barbanty,and even the bodies of the dead 
were dug up and thiown out to the birds and beasts of picy 

The principal scene of these atrocities was Siihind, which 
the Sikhs occupied, after defeating the govemor in a pitched 
battle, but the same hoirois maiked their route thiough the 
country eastwaid of the Satla,] and Jumna, into which they 
penetrated as far as Sehilranptii They at length icceived a 
check fi-om the local authonties, and letiied to the countiy on 
the uppei couise of the Satlaj, between Lodidna and the 
mountains This seems, at that time, to have been their 
principal seat, and it was well suited to thcii condition, as 
they had a neai and easy retieat fiom it when foiced to leave 
the open country 

Then retiiement, on the present occasion, was of no long 
continuance, and on their next incuisions they ravaged the 
country as fai as the neighbouihood of Lfihdi on the one side, 
and of Delhi itself on the othei ^ 


It was the extent of these depiedations that made it neces- 


Bahildur 

miTches 

agiinst 

tliom 

They are 
driven into 
the hillR 


saiy for Bahadur to come against them in person. He 
soon drove them lYithm them own limits, and tlien 
obliged them to take refuge in the hills , to subdue 
them effectually, however, lequued a consideiable 
exertion, and aftei Banda had at length been reduced 


to take refuge in a fort, it was only by means of famine that 


the emperor could hope to take the place A long and strict 
blockade was therefore set on foot, but although the Siklis 
endured the utmost extremities of hunger, and died in vast 
numbers, they still continued the defence When further 


resistance became hopeless, a desperate saEy was made by the 
besieged, many of the partakers in this bold cnterpiise were 
killed, and the Mussulmans took possession of the fort without 
further resistance A person who seemed to be their chief, 
and had used every means of making himself conspicuous, was 
made prisoner and carried off in triumph , when he ai lived in 
Escape of camp, it was found that he was a Hiridli convert, who 
had sacrificed himself to save his leader, and that 


® The proceedings of tlie SilvVis, till their 
capture of Sehdranpur, is from Sir J Mal- 


colm, Forster, and lOidfi Khdn tho subse- 
quent narrative is from Khilfi Fhdn alone 
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Banda himself had escaped duiing the sally The empeior, 
though sufficiently stiuck by the prisonei’s self-devotion to 
spaie his life^ was yet so ungeneious as to order him to be shut 
up in an non cage and sent to Delhi 

After this success, the empeioi returned to L^h6r, leaving a 
detachment to watch the Sikhs, and to check then depredations 


This object was not fully attained, and the power of the Death of bv 
S ildis was agam on the ascendant, when Bahadur Sh^h a'd 1712, 
died at L^h6r, in the seventy-first lunar year of his age, 

t r^ri-y f ^ Moharram 

and fifth of his leign. 

The death of Bahddur Shdh was followed by the usual struggle 
among his sons The incapacity of the eldest (after- contest be- 
waids Jehdndd,!' Shdli) had given a great ascendancy to sons 
the second, whose name was Azim ush Shdn/ and as he was 
supported by most of the nobility and of the aimy, he appeared 
to have an mesistible superiority over his competitors 

But his three brothers joined their mteiests, and were kept 
together by the persuasions and false promises of Zlil- 
fikd,r TChdn, whose love of intrigue was still as strong as 
ever. Their concord was of short duration, but lasted until the 
defeat and death of Azim ush Shdn Two of the sur- He secures 
viving brothers soon after came to an open conflict, toJehtoSr 
and the third attacked the victor on the moimng after 

0 A D 1712, 

the battle, he was, however, repulsed and slain, and 
Jehdnddr Sh^h remamed undisputed master of the Jamddai’ 

a-^vival 

throne 


JeliA/nddr Shdh 

Immediately on his accession, Jehdndd-r appointed Zijlfil 5 ^r_ 
JKhan to be vazir This crafty and able chief had sup- Accession of 
ported Jehd,ndd,r through the whole of the preceding siiih 
contest, judging, from the low and slothful habits of that 
prince, that he was best suited for a tool in the hands his mca- 
of an ambitious minister Accordingly, he assumed 
the control of the government fiom the first, and 
treated the emperor ivlth the utmost arrogance and 
disdam He could not have ventured to adopt this course if 
Jeh^ndar, besides degrading his own dignity by his vices and 
follies, had not provoked the nobility by his partiahty for the 

® [This pnnce Tiad been governor of tanutly, Calcutta, and Govondpore Most 
Bengal from 1697 to 1703, and agam from of the tune Murshid Khdn was bis 
1707 to 1712, and in 1698 he had sold deputy — ^E d] 
to the English the zemmdarship of Chut- 
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relations of liis favouute mistiess Tins woman had been a 
public dancer, and her family weie of the same disci editable 
class, yet they weie exalted to high stations, to the exclusion 
of the nobles, whom they weie also allowed on seveial occasions 
General insult With impuiiity But tliougli tlicii' disgust at 

discontent gucli piocccdings pievcntcd the nobility fiom taking 
part with the empeioi, it did not leconcile them to the piide 
and tyianny of ZfilBkcii,^® which soon came to be displayed to- 
waids all lanks, and it is not irapiobable that thcii discontents 
might have led to open opposition, if the attention of all had not 
been attracted by a dangei from without 

One of Jehandai’s hist acts had been to put all the princes 
Revolt of of the blood within his leach to death’ among tho^-e 
MtoLTm" ^hom he could not get into his power was Faiokhsli,^^ 
Bengal ggjj q£ Azim usli SliAn, ^vlio was in Bengal at the 

time of Bahadur ShAli’s death Aftei that event, and the min 
He IS sup ol’ Azim ush Shan, he thiew himself on the com- 
AMuUah passion and fidelity of Seiad Hosein All, the govemoi 
Sll govern- of Beh^r, an old adheient of his fathei, who wannly 
espoused his cause, and prevailed on his bi other, 
Seiad Abdullah, governor of AHahAbiid, to adopt the 
same course 


By the aid of these noblemen, Farokhsir assembled an at my 
at Allahabad, repelled a foice sent to oppose him on his advance, 
and had maiched to the neighbourhood of Aoia, wlien he was 
met by Jehandar and Zulfikdr with an army of 70,000 men 
The battle was fiercely contested, and Hosein Ah, the soul 'of 
Faiokhsir’s enterprise, was left foi dead upon the field 
lT^i7i3 success at length declared for the icbels ' the em- 

A™ 1124 himself fled in disguise to Delhi, whithei Zul- 

ziiHajis fik^r retreated at the head of his lemaining troops 
Jehandar, on reaching Delhi, repaired to the house of Assad 
Khan, the fathei of Zfilfikai this practised traitor immediatelj^ 
committed him to custody, and, on the auival of Zfilfik^i, per- 
suaded him, though at first unwilling, to paH with the instrument 
of his ambition, to endeavour to make his peace with the new 
emperor by the sacrifice of his rival. 

totSn'- -A-Ccoidingly, as Farokhsir approached the capital, 
the father and son went out to meet him, and deli- 

Butisput’to vered their late unfortunate master mto his hands 


[Irddat Hlidn calls him “seater, 
nay creator of emperors" He was, m 
fact, the “hmgmaker” of Muhammadan 


India — Ed ] 

" [Or more properly Earrukhsiyar — 
Ed ] 
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Assad Khan’s Kfe was spaied,^^ but Zdlfihdr paid the 
penalty of his selfish and perfidious caieer, and was 
sti angled befoie he left the imperial tent Jehandar ad 1713, 
was put to death at the same time , and these seventies I®h 1125, 
weie followed by many other executions Moiiarram] 


Farohhsir 


The accession of Faiokhsir was naturally accompanied by the 
elevation of his protectors Abdullah Khan, the eldest oreat^^xver 
biothei, was made vazir; and Hosein received the rank Abd^ah^ 
of amii ul omaia (or commander-m-chief), which was aii 
the second in the state These brotheis weie sprung fiom a 
numerous and respected family of descendants of the Piophet, 
who weie settled in the town of Baia,^^ and in consequence of 
this origin, they are best known in India by the name of the 
Seiads 

They had expected from their services, as well as from the 
grovelhng disposition of Farokhsii, and his submissive behaviour 
while couiting their suppoit, that they would be allowed to 
exercise all the real power of the state, leaving to the empeior 
only the pageantry, and such a command of wealth and honours 
as might enable him to gratify his favourites But jealousy of 
neither Farokhsir nor his favourites were so easily con- *^0 empeior 
tented His principal confidant was a person who had been 
cazi at Dacca, m Bengal, and on whom he confeired the high 
title of Mir Jumla This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
an obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, which was well 
suited to gain an ascendancy over a mind like Farokh sir’s, 
incapable of comprehending a great design, and too irresolute 
to execute even a small one without support 

It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of the 
authoiity which he was so incompetent to exeicise, and the 
ovei healing conduct of the Seiads gave him a reasonable motive 
for counteractmg them 


[As’ ad Khdn died in 1716 , and tlie 
Seir vl Mutdherin calls him “the last 
member of that ancient nobihty -which 
had conferred so much honour on the em- 
pire ’’ Irddat Khdn says, “for above 200 
years then family had filled the highest 
ofiices in the state ” — ^Ed ] 

13 [^“The hdrhah sddat are a powerful 
tribe of Seiads m the eastern part of the 
Muzaffarnagar district The origin of 
the name bdrhah is ascribed to various 
sources some say that, scandahsed at the 


debaucheries of the Mina bazar of Delhi, 
they obtamed leave to reside outside of 
the -to-mi (bahir ) , others that it was the 
chief town of twelve (barah) which be- 
longed to the clan , but the spelling is 
opposed to both derivations There are 
four subdi-visions of the tribe — ^There ap- 
pears reason to believe that their occupa- 
tion dates as far back as the time of 
Shams ud <Hu Altamish ” (Sir H EUiot’s 
Suppl Glossal y ) — Ed ] 
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The first scheme contrived in his sccict cabinet was to wcalcen 

Hisintrigiies 'tliG biothcis by a division of thcii foice h'oi this pui- 
Hosoin Ali pose Hosein Ali was sent against Ajit Sing oi I^IdiWctr, 
Aiitsnig,^ -^ylule seciet messages weie tiansmitted to the Riijpiit 
■ piince, intimating that he could do nothing inoie ac- 
ceptable to the empeior than by offering an obst;inate le^'istancc 
to his lieutenant But Hosein Ali was too well avaic of the 
danger occasioned by his absence to insist on terms that might 
piotiact the wai , and Ajit, when his own interests weie seemed, 
had no inducement to make sacnfices for those ot the empeior 
Makes an Peacc was accoidmgTy concluded, on terms, to appear- 
peaco ance, honouiable to Faiokhsir, the idja engaging to 
send his son to Dellii, and to give his daughter in inaiiiage to 
the emperor 

The mutual distiust of the parties at couit was inci cased after 
Increased Hosein Ali rctumed ; and Faiokhsir, as destitute of piu- 
dence and steadmess as faith and honour, was exactly 
the soit of pel son with whom it was least po<^sible to Icol sccuic 

The Seiads, conceiving (piobably with good icason) that their 
lives weie aimed at, assembled theii troops about their palaces, 
and refused to go to court It was now the king’s tuin to be 
alarmed, and the piepaiations of the contending factions tliiew 
the capital mto the utmost confusion and disti ess , and there 
remamed no alternative but an immediate conflict, oi the sub- 
Subimssion mission of tlic Icast detei mined of the parties The 
poror king *was tlierefoie pievaileci on to allow the gates of 
the citadel, m which was his palace, tn be occupied by the 
guards of the Seiads, while they waited on him for the puipose 
of settling the teims of a reconciliation It was theie agieed 
that Mir Jumla should be made govemoi of Behdi, and lemoved 
fiom couit, that Abdullah Khdn should continue to exercise 
the functions of vazir , but that Hosein should undertake the 
government of the Deckan, and proceed immediately vith his 
army to that distant province 

Haimony being to appeaiance restored, the emperor’s nuptials 
^vith the daughter of Ajit Smg were celebiated ^vlth unprece- 
dented splendour, and the Rdhtdr laja, from his independent 
territory, saw his impoitance acknowledged at the capital whence 
he had m his infancy been conveyed with so much difficulty to 
escape the tyranny of Aurangzib^^ 


“ [Before this marriage Hamilton 
effects the emperor’s cure, and gams for 
the Company the zermndarship of 37 toivns 


m Bengal, and exemption from dues on 
their goods. (See ilTill, book iv. ch 1 ) 
—Ed] 
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Affcei this ceremony Hosein All set off for the Deckan He 
was well awaie that Ins continued absence would be the Hosom AH 
sisnal for the recall of Mil Juinla : and he told the em- So‘tim° 
poioij at paituig, that if he hcaid of any attempt to 
disturb his biother’s authoiity, he should bo at Delhi Deccinbor, 
with his anil)' within thiec weeks of the intelligence zi unj"'’ 
But Faiokhsii did not tiust to the ordinal y chances of wai 
foi affoidiim employment to his gencial He had re- i nroklnfr 

jiist 

course foi this purpose to Duiid KliAn Panni, who was n i(i<no.dn 
renowned thioimhout India foi his leckless couia"e> reswt luni 

w O 

and whose memory still survives in the tales and pioveibs of the 
Deckam Diiiid Khdn had been lemoved on the accession of 
Faioldisii to the piovince of GiizeiAt, to which that of Khd.nd(ish 
was now added; and, being an old fellow-soldiei of Ztiliilciir 
Khin, could be lelied on for zeal against the instiumcnt of his 
ruin He %\as secictlj’’ instiucted to lepair immediately to 
Klninddsh, to carij’- with him all the tioops he could collect, to 
exercise his influence with the IMaiattas and othei chiefs of the 
Deckan, and, undei pietence of co-operating with Hosein All, 
to take the first oppoitiinity of accomplishing his destruction 
Ddfid’s inannci of executing these ordeis was confoimable to his 
established chaiacter He at once set Hosein Ali at defiance, 
pioceedcd to engage him as an open enemy, and soon bi ought 
the question to a trial of sticngth in the field. The impetuosity 
of Ins chaige on this occasion entiiely disconcerted Hosein All’s 
aimy, they began to dispeiso in all directions, while Ddud 
Khdn, at the head of 300 chosen men of his tiibe, aiToed with 
battle-axes, pushed stiaight at the person of his oppo- ncfcat and 
nent At this decisive moment Da-fid icccived a ball mfidiuifin 
thiouglx his head, and his fall immediately turned the fortune 
of the day His -wife, a Hindfi piincess, who had 
accompanied him to Klidnddsh, stabbed heiself on 
hearing of liis death. 

Hosein jMf, aftei his victory, proceeded to his opeiations 
against the !Maiattas, without imputing to the empeior any share 
in the opposition which he had'met with 

The above account is from the Scir a Frenchman resident in India, and 
id MutaJlicrln and Scott’s Dcclan, General Briggs published the fiistvol of 
vho have both borrowed from Khilfl a revised translation m 1832 General 
Khtln [The Setr (or rather Siyar) id Bnggs remarks “ It embraces a penod of 
MvtaalJdJm in ivaB -wntten in 1780 by Mir about 70 yeais, and affoids a complete m- 
Ghuldm Husim Khiln , it contains an sight into the events ivhich caused the 
abndgment of the early history, and a full downfall of the Muhammadan powei and 
narrative from the death of Aurangzib the elevation of the Mahrattas , and it 
It was translated into English m 1789 by bnngs us to the first steps which led to the 
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MeanwMle, tlie long-contmiicd dissensions among ilie Mns- 
Kcno^\e(ido sulmans had affoidcd an o])poitunily to the Siklis to 
leciTiit their stiength, Banda had issued fioni his 
letieat, defeated the impeiial tioops, and lavagcd the level conn* 
tiy \Mth greater fury than befoic At length an aimy was sent 
acrainst him, imdei an able chief named Abdii‘>scincd 
foitodand Klidu. By him the Sikhs weic beaten in icpeatcd 
actions, and Banda was at last made piLsonci, with a 
number of his men and some of his pnncipal followers ^lo-^t 
of these peisons weic executed on the spot, but 740 weio 
selected and sent with Banda to Delhi. They woic paraded 
thiough the streets on camels, diesscd in black sheepskins with 
the wool outside (in deiision of the shaggy ajijicarancc they 
affected), and weie exposed to the maledictions of the populace, 
which, it must be owned, they had well deserved Their punish- 
ment exceeded the mcasuie of offences even such as thens 
They weie all beheaded on seven successive days, and died uith 
the utmost firmness, disdaining cici}’’ offer to ‘^avc then lives at 
the expense of then leligion 

Banda was leseived foi grcatei cnielties He uas exhibited 
cnioux^ in an non cage, clad in a lobe of cloth of gold and a 
Bandi scailct tiiibau , an executionci stood behind liini with 
a diaivn swoid, aioiind him weie the heads of his followei-s on 
pikes , and even a dead cat was stuck on a similar weapon, to in- 
dicate the extii-pation of everything belonging to him He was 
then given a daggei, and oideied to stab his infant son, and on 
his lefubing, the child was butcheied befoie his eyes, and its 
heait thiowu m his face He Avas at last toin to pieces with 
hot pincers, and died with unshaken constancy, gloij'ing in 
havmg been raised up by God to bo a scouige to the iniquities 
and oppiessions of the age The Sikhs who weie Still at laige 
weie hunted downhke Avdd beasts, and it was not till after a long 
interval that thej^agam appeared infoice, and once moie renewed 
then depredations 

But the Sikhs, when at the stiongest, weie not numeious, and 
Pi-ogressof they woie nevei foimidable beyond a ceitain not i^ery 
theiiaratt^s extonsivo tract 1° It was with a difieient soit of enemy 

occupation of Bengal, and eventually of rionty to tlie histoncal memoirs of 
^ India, by tbe Bntisb Govei-nment Europe The Due de Sully, Lord Claren- 
The woik IS written m the style of private don, or Bishop Burnet, need not have been 
memoirs, the most useful and engaging ashamed to be the authors of such a pro- 
shape uhich history can assume , nor, ex- duction ” Ed] 

ceptmg in the peculiarities vhich belong Tlie Sikhs haie never been so floii- 

to the Muhammadan character, do we nshmg as they are non (1839) and they 
perceive throughout its pages any mfe- are coufiued to the Panjdband thenei'-h- 
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that the Mocfuls had to contend in the Deckan The lemoval 

O 

of D^hd Khdn (a.d 1713) had dissolved his engagements with 
the Maiattas His successor, Chin Kilich Khdn (aftei- chinKiiicu 
wards so well Imown under the titles of Nizd,m ul Mulk 
and A'saf Jdh), was a man of much ability and more 
cunmng , and as the feud among the Marattas now laged with 
moie bitterness than ever, he contiived, by favouimg the weaker 
party, not only to foment theii internal dissensions, but to induce 
several of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause 

But these measuies, though they prevented the increase of the 
Maratta power, had httle effect m lestormg the tranquillity of the 
country , and the removal of Chin Kilich Khd^n, to make way 
for Hosem Ali, put an end to the little good they had pioduced. 
Bands of Miiiattas -ravaged the Mogul temtoiy as before, and 
mdividuals of that nation seized on villages within its limits, and 
turned them into forts, from whence they plundered the m access of 
adj Oini ng districts Hosem Alf 

The most tioublesome of these, at the time of Hosem All’s 
arrival, was a chief whose family name was D^bdri he occupied 
a Ime of fortified villages m Kh^nd^sh, and, by his depredations 
on caravans and travellers, shut up the great road ffom Hmdostan 
and the Deckan to Suiat 

Soon after the defeat of Dd,fid K.h^n, a very stiong detach- 
ment was sent to remedy this pressing evil, and was opposed by 
the usual Maiatta tactics The villages were evacuated as the 
Moguls advanced, and reoccupied as soon as they had passed 
by , and Dd.ban, after affectmg to fly tiU he leached a conve- 
nient scene of action, suffeied himself to be oveitaken, when 
his men dispersed m small parties among the hills and bioken 
ground with which the place was sui rounded The Moguls, 
elUed with their victoiy, broke up to puisue the fugitives The 
Maiattas allowed them to mvolve themselves m the lavmes 
until they could no lougei assemble, and then turned on them 
at once, cut the general and most of the detachment to pieces, 
and did not suffei one to escape till he was stiipped of his 
horse, arms, and even clothes^® The further progiess of the 
campaign corresponded to this mauspicious commencement , and 
the Marattas, in addition to the mamfest inefficiency of their 
enemies, weie encouraged by the intngues of Faiokhsir himself. 

bounng countnes , tlieir numbers do not Sikbs, see Capt Cunnmgbam’s History 
exceed 500,000 souls, and tbey are sup- oftlie Sikhs, 2nd ed (1853 ) — Ed ] 
posed to have 3,000,000 subjects by no Grant DuiF, vol i p 431 Briggs’ 

means -well affected to their government Sm ul MutdlheHa, vol i p 141 
(Bumes’ Traiels, vol u p 256 ) [For Seii ul Mutdhherin, vol i p 142. 

more recent information regarding the* 
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At length Hosein AM, finding that his piesence could no longer 
He makes he spaied at Delhi, made a treaty with Rdja Saho , and 
agreed to acknowledge his claim to the whole of the 
topay territory foimerly possessed by Sivaji, with the addition 
friTir ” of later conquests, to restore all the forts in his possession 
Avithin that tract , to allow the levy of the ciwut, or fourth, over 
the whole of the Deckan, and to make a further payment of one- 
tenth on the remarnmg revenue, under the name of sird^smuhhi 
This tenth, with the cession of part of the territory, was all that 
had been demanded in the last negotiation with Aurangzib Tn 
return, Saho was to pay a tribute of ten lacs of rupees, to furnish 
15,000 hoise, to preserve the tianquilhty of the country, and to 
be answerable for any loss occasioned by depredations from what- 


ever quarter 

Though S^ho had at this time a superiority in the Maiatta 
civil war, a gieat pait of the country thus acknowledged to be 
his was not in his possession , and he was entirely unable to 
check the depredations of the hostile party, if he could those of 
his own adherents But Hosein All’s object was obtained by 
being enabled to withdraw his troops from the Deckan, and by 
FaroUisir ohtainiug the assistance of a body of 10,000 Marattas 
on his march to Delhi Parokhsir refused to ratify 
tieaty disgraceful treaty His refusal only served to 

hasten the crisis of the dispute between him and the Seiads 
The ultimate occurrence of such an event had long become 
inevitable 

Abdullah Khan, the elder of the brothers, though a man of 
state of the talents, was indolent and fond of pleasure His busi- 
Deihi-Ah. Iiess of vazir, therefore, was left to his deputy, a Hmdh 
duUaiiKb<n Rattan Chand,^^ whose strict measures and 

arbitrary temper made his administration very unpopular Bi- 
pioteof couraged by this circumstance, and by Abdullah’s want 
ruokh«ir vihgance, Parokhsir began to form schemes for the 
recovery of his independence, and reports arose of an mtention 
on his part to seize the vazii s person These rumours seemed 
confirmed by the proceedings of some laige bodies of tioops who 
had been suddenly dismissed from the king’s service, and hy the 
unexpected appearance of Mir Jumla, who had made a rapid 
and secret journey from BeMv to Delhi He represented him- 
self as obliged to fly from the dangers to which he was exposed 


Grant Duff, vol i p 446 
“ Ibid vol 1 p 144, etc 

[“ He v as appointed financial minis- 
ter, and possessed such, mfluence as to be 


empowered to nominate the Mohammedan 
Cdzls of the provinces ” (Sir H EUiot, 
Suppl Gloss p 443 )— Ed ] 
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bj’’ tbe disaffection of the troops in Ins province be ■was very 
coldly received by the emperor , and he ostensibly threw him- 
self on the vazh’s piotection, professing to have renounced all 
thoughts of pubhc employment But these appearances did not 
satisfy the vazir He assembled his adherents, and piepaied foi 
, the worst that might occur If the empeioi had entertamed the 
design imputed to him, he had not the courage to cany it through 
Overawed by the vazh’s piepaiations, he hastened to appease his 
resentment, protested his anxious wish to mauitam the adimms- 
tiation on its present foofcmg, and dismissed Mfr Jumla to his 
native town of Multan 

But this leconcdiation was only superficial the vazir retamed 
a well-founded conviction of the emperor’s msmceiity, and the 
other almost immediately renewed his plots, which he took up 
with as much levity, and abandoned -svith as much pusillanimity, 
^ as befoie His plan now was, to foi-m a combination combma- 
of the pnncipal persons who weie discontented with 
the vazii Among these was Jei Sing, idja of Amb^i 
This chieftain had been previously employed against the Jats, 
and had, by a long course of operations, reduced them to ex- 
tremities, when the vazir opened a duect negotiation with an 
agent whom they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peace in 
a manner very deiogatoiy to the honour of Jei Sing Chin 
Kilich Khdn, who had been removed from the viceioyalty of the 
Deckan to the petty government of Moiadabad, was also ready 
to revenge the mjuiy, and was summoned to Delhi he was 
joined by Sirbuland Khan, governor of Beh^r Raja Ajit Smg, 
the emperor’s father-in-law, was also sent for, but showed no 
inclination to embaik m an enterprise directed by such unsteady 
hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the prevailing 
party The othei conspuatois, however, were zealous, and it 
was determined to assassinate the vazir on the occasion of a great 
annual solemnity, at wjiich the number of tioops well affected to 
the kmg would much surpass that of Abdullah’s guards But 
Baiokhsii had now got a new favourite, a Cashmuian Hisievity 
of low birth and piofligate manners, on whom he con- lution 
fened the title of Rokn ud Doula By this man’s persuasion, 
which fell in with his natural timidity, he postponed the exe- 
cution of the conceited plot , and he afterwards promised to his 
favour ite the succession to the office of prime minister, and con- 
ferred on him, as a private jagir, the very distiict of which Chin 
Kilich Kh^n was governor 


Y Y 
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Disappointed and disgusted with this picfcrpncc, and con- 
vinced that Faiokhsii’s iiicsoliition must be fatal to 
confederates any plan in which he was an acloi, his conrcdciates 
with the exception of Jci Sing, lost no time m malciiig their 
Return of peaco Avitli tlic va^ii* That minister, A\hose fears 
accompanied had been awakened by the picvious appeal ances, had , 
nJatto aheady called foi the as'.istancc of Ins biolhei fiom 
the Deckan: and Hosein Mi, who kept Ins anny at his devo- 
tion, by caiefully excluding all pcmoiis appointed by the court 
fioin command, was now in full maich on the capital Jei Snig 
AD 171S endeavouied to excite the cmpeior to take some deci- 
adTiuS interval that was left, but 

Mohaixaik enable to animate that feeble piinco even with the 
courage of despair, and Hosem All’s fir^t demand, on hi-^ ain- 
val, was foi the dismission of the rfqa to Ins own tenitoiy 
Faiokhsii, thus at the meicy of Ins enemies, had iccoursc to the 
most abject submission. Hoscin All icmaincd encamped without 
the city, but the vazli’s giiaids wcie admitted into the palace, 
and it only lemaincd to the biothci*s to decide on the fate of its 
tenant In this state of atTaiis, some nobles who icmained 
faithful to the emperoi set out wnth thcii letanicis to his 
assistance , and a nsing of the tow’nsjicople, foi the pm po'?e of 
massacring the Marattas, took place at the same time In con- 
sequence of the confusion wdiich follovied, Iloscm All maiched 
into the city, of which he took possc'^sion after some opposi- 
FaroUisfr tion It scemcd no loimci safe to spare Faiokh‘>li : 
puttodeitii and that unfortunate shadow of a lanir was dm^ffcd 

A D 1710, /.111, ® ® 

hiding-place m the seraglio, and piivately put 

Ribiuss’inf to death 

Some of the fruits of Aiirangzlb’s leligious policy appealed 
dining this reign. Enayat DUah, who had been secietaiy to 
that monarch, being appointed to the head of the finance, 
endeavouied to enfoice the capitation-tax on Hindus with the 
rigour of his foimer master , but he was soon forced to desist by 
the pubhc clamour, and the tax was foiinally abohshed in the 
next reign. 

Theie was a violent affiay between the Shlas and Sunnis in 
the capital, and a still moie seiious one, in Ahmedjibad, between 
the Hmdlis and Mussulmans, in which many hves weie lost on 


" Tins IS the date of his march from 
T^lriiiddsh, taken from lOidfi Khdn , Grant 
Duff also confirms the year The Sen vl 
Ilutdlhertn (Bnggs’ translation, vol 1 


r 164 ) makes the year a d 171 < 1 , a h 
1132 , and many of its subsequent dates 
diffei, in the same manner, from all other 
authorities 
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tins occasion the Mussulman governor (DMd Khan Pauni) took 
part With the Prindiis 

On the deposition of Farokhsir, the Seiads set up a young 
prince of the bloody to whom they gave the title of Nommai 
Kafi ud Dara^dt He died in little more than three 
months, of a consumption , when another youth of the 
same description was set up under the name of Rafi ud 
Doula, aud came to the same end m a stdl shorter 

period ^bxissCf 

These prmces had been brought up in the recesses 
of the seragho, without any prospect of the succession, 
and had the ideas of women superinduced on those of 
children Their deaths must have been inconvenient 
to the Seiads, and they pitched on a healthier young man as 
their successor This was Roshen Akhter he had no advan- 
tages in previous situation over the others , but his mother was 
a woman of abihty, and had perhaps helped to foim 
his chaiaeter, as she subsequently influenced his 
conduct 

He was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed 
Sh^h23 


Mohammed 
Shdh 
AD 1719, 
September , 


^ At Mohammed’s accession it was mence from the death of Farokhsir (Sei'i 
determmed that the names of his two vZ Ifutakhenn, yo\ i p 197 OiantDuf, 
predecessors should he left out of the hst vol i p 450 MarsdenjiVumiSTnato Oiienta- 
of kings, and that his reign should com- Iza,) 
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TO THE DEPARTUEE OF NADIR SHIH. 
Mohammed Shdh 


The murdei of Farokhsii (m spite of Ins peisonal cliaiacter, and 
AD iriQ, the familial ity of such a catastiophe in Asia) produced a 
September, fcchog of lioiioi, and led to suspicions legal ding 

zicfiada prematuie deaths of his successois The fiequent 

m^b^mtion cliangB of pagcants also di otv attention to the moving 
sindf powei, -which they -weie intended to veil 

The authoiity of the Seiads, thus .shaken in the public opinion, 
inteim-a dis- was furthei impaiied b}'- then* own disagieement, as 
their pirty weU as by the discontent of some of their pimcipal 
adheients and soon be^an to show signs of “weakness in the 
mefficiency of the internal government 

The governor of Allahabad (a Hindu) rebelled, and, although 
iiiEiureo Hosem Ab went agamst him in person, he only gave up 
tions piovmce on condition that he should receive that 

of Oudh in exchange the tributary state of Bundi lequned a 
strong foice to settle some distuibances that broke out there, 
while the Afghan chief of Kosui, in the south of the Panjab, 
revolted, defeated the royal troop.s, and was not subdued without 
an effort A furious contest between Hindus and Mussulmans 
also took place m Cashmii, m which the efforts of the govern- 
ment to maintain tvanquilhty weie unavailing, until some thousand 
persons had fallen on the two sides, and much loss of propel t}'- 
had been sustamed 


The most alarming sign of the times was in the pioceedmgs 
Proceedings of Chin Kilich Khan This chief (whom, anticipatmg 
of A'saf Jab j hencefoitli call Asaf Jah, and whose 

descendants aie known to Europeans as Nizams of the Deckan) 
was of a respectable Turk family, and was the son of Ghazi ud 
dm, a favourite officer of Aurangzib, under which empeior he 
also distinguished himself He showed spirit m mamtaimng 
his dignity during the depression of the nobility by the mistress 
of Jeliandai Shah and her relations and subsequently lose to 
importance (as has been related) by his services as viceroy of 


Being rudely stoi>ped in a narrow 
stieet, to make way for a woman wlio had 
unbounded mfluence -with the mistress, 
and through her with the emperor, he 


ordered his attendants to repel force “With 
force, dispersed the favourite’s retinue, 
and compelled her to quit hei elephant, 
and escape on foot to the palace 
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tlie Deckan He had quitted tlie party of Faioklisii iDeeause lie 
found ke was not to ke piime minister , and yet, on the success 
of his new allies, he was not even restored to his viceroyalty, 
but made governor of the single provmce of M41wa 

The disturbed state of that country gave him a pretence foi 
laismg troops , and he became so foimidable to the Seiads that 
they made a feeble attempt to remove him, offering him the choice 
of four other governments This only showed A'saf Jah that the 
time for dissembhng was passed , and as he saw the difficulty of 
estabhshmg a permanent control at the capital, he determined to 
lay the foundations of his power on a firmer basis, and tmmed his 
fiist attention to the conquest of the Deckan He had theie many 
old connexions both with the Mussulmans and the Maiattas 

Immediately on his revolt he marched to the Nerbadda By 
intrigue and money he obtained possession of the fort 
of Asirgfhar, and proem ed the lunction of several ah 1132, 

rr» ^ tx tt t JamiCdas 

officers of the province. He was pursued fiom Hindo- s-tm 
stan by a force under Dil^wer Khdn (a Seiad of Bara), 
and another, undei Alam .AH Khan (the nephew of the 
USUI ping brothers), was awaitmg him at Aurangabad Defeats the 
Taking advantage of the impetuous character of Dila- _the Seiads 
wer, he drew him mto an engagement before he could be sup- 
ported by his colleague, and totally defeated him m a ^ j, 1^20 
battle fought near Bmhanpur , Dilawer Khan himself 
was among the slam He then turned agamst A'lam All, whose 
force, though weakened by the desertion of some chiefs, gained 
by A'saf J^h, was stiff, very powerful A battle took place at 
Baffaptir in Beiar, in which large bodies of Maiattas weie 
engaged on both sides, and which terminated in the 1720 
defeat and death of A'lam All 

These events threw the Seiads into consternation, and, 
though secretly agreeable to the emperoi and many of 
the nobihty, filled the mmds of reflectmg men with 
dismal foiebodings of the lum of the empme This gloom was 
rendered deeper among a superstitious people by a violent earth- 
quake which occiuTed about this ^ime, and seemed to tlmeaten 
the existence of the capital, and m these depressing circum- 
stances the brothers betrayed those signs of irresolution which 
are often the forerunners df great calamities 

Mohammed Shd,h (tutored by his mother) had caiefuffy 
avoided any opposition to the Seiads, and patiently prudent 
waited for some change of ciicumstances favouiable to Mobammid 
the assertion of his own authoiity. He now began, 
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with the utmost seciecy, to delibeiate what could be done to^ 
acceleiate his deliveiaiice. His counsellor in this dangerous 
His plans uudei taking was Mohammed Amin Khdn, one of tlie 
igamst the noblemen who had deseited Fai oldish, when he pi oved 
Mohammed ^ tiaitoi to liis owu cause, and who had since adheied 
Amin Khdn Soiads, though full of ciivy and disgust at then 

power and aiiogance He was ui the habit of conversing in 
TiirM With Mohammed, and by means of that language, winch 
was unknown to Indian Sciads, he was able to ascertain the 
sentiments of the empeioi, although closely siiiioundcd by the 
connexions and cieatuies of the biotheis Hints intci changed 
in this mannei paved the way to moic private communications, 
and a party was giadually formed, the second place in which 
s'ldatKhin was occupicd by Sadat Khiin, oiigmally a mci chant of 
Khorasan, who had risen to a militaiy command, and was the 
progenitoi of the piesent kings of Oiidh. These combinations, 
however seciet, did not fail to excite obscure appieheiisions in 
the minds of the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about 
the manner of disposing of the empeioi dming the appioach- 
ing contest with A'saf Jah It was at length decided that 
HosemAii Hoscm All should march to the Deckan, and should 
^amst A'saf caiiy the empeioi and some of the suspected nobles 
pnnled^by”bhe "^ifh him, while AbduUali should lemain at Delhi, 
emperor watch ovci the interests of Ins family at liome 

After much hesitation the brothers quitted Agia, and each 
maiched off towaids his destined station Tlie separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for executing 
their designs It was deteimmed to assassinate Hosem All, 
and Mil Heider, a savage Calmuc who (though a man of some 
rank m his owu country) was ready for the most despeiate 
enterprise was pitched on to strike the blow He waited for 
his victim as he passed m his palankin, and attracted his at- 
tention by holding up a petition Hosem All made a sign to 
Ho attendants to allow him to approach, and was about 
r^mo petition, when Mir Heider plunged his 

October,' dagger mto liis bo% The blow was fatal* Hosem 
ziHaje’ All rolled out a corpse from the opposite side of the 
palankm, and Mir Heider was cut to pieces in an mstant by the 
fuiy of the attendants The death of this powerful minister 
threw the whole camp mto commotion. A fierce conflict took 
place between his adherents, many of whom were Seiads hke 
himself, and the partisans of the conspu'atois, who were joined 
by numbers whose only object was to protect the emperor 
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Mohammed was with some difficulty prevailed on to show himself 
at the head of his own friends, and his appearance materially 
contributed to decide the fate of the day. The paity of the 
Seiads was driven from the field, and many of its membeis, with 
all the neutral part of the army, made them submission Theempeior 
to the emperor. government 

The mtelligence of this event reached Abdullah Khan befoie 
he entered Delhi Pamful as it was in itself, it was as Difficult 
alaiming in its consequences Abdullah had now to lMhUah°^ 
oppose his sovereign without either right or any popu- 
lai pretext in his favour, and he was made aware of his situation 
by the immediate breahiug out of disturbances m the countiy 
aiound him But his energy rose with his danger He sets up a 
He pioclaimed one of the princes confined at Delhi 
king, conferied offi.ces and dignities in his name, and apphed 
himself with vigour to strengthemng his cause by securing the 
services of troops and officers 

Few men of rank adheied to him, but by means of high pay 
he diew together a large, though ill -disciplined, army Assembles 
He marched m httle more than a fortmght after his 
brother’s death, and was joined as he advanced by Chor^man, 
the i^ja of the J4ts, and by many of his brother’s soldiers, who 
deserted after having submitted to the empeior On the other 
hand, Mohammed was reinforced by the arrival of 4,000 horse, 
hastily sent forward by Raja Jei Sing, and of some chiefs of the 
RohiUa Afghans. The armies met between Agra and ad 1720, 
Delhi Abdullah was defeated and taken pnsonei , 
his hfe was speared, piobably fiom respect for his sacred 
lineage Mohammed Sh4h immediately proceeded to 
Delhi, which he entered in gieat pomp, and celebrated 
his emancipation by an extensive distribution of offices 
and rewaids Mohammed Amin was made vazir ; but 
he had scarcely entered on his office when he was 
taken fil, and died in a few hours 

In most cases, the sudden death of a prime mimster 
would have been attributed to poison, but in this 
in=!tance there was a manner of accoimtmg foi it still 
more acceptable to the popular love of wonder An impostor 
had made his appeal ance at Delhi some years before, who pro- 
duced a new scripture, written in a language of his own inven- 
tion, framed from those spoken m ancient Persia, and had 
founded a sect in which the teachers weie called Bdkiiks and 
the disciples Fei^bfids He had become so considerable at the 
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accession of MoliainmccI lliat tlio new vazii .sent a pai ty of 
soldiers to apprehend him Before lie was ijiken into custody, 
the vazir was seized with a violent ilhic^-s, and his family, in 
alarm, endeavoured by presents and cntioatics to avcit the 
anger of the holy man The Bdlcuk boldly a% owed the miiacle, 
but said his shaft, once shot, could not be iccallcd. lie vas 
nevertheless left undistuibed, and lived foi some ycais aftci 

The office of vazli was only tilled by a tcmpoiaiy substitute, 
bemg ultimately designed for Akaf J/ih 

Meanwhile, every day hi ought some fi esh proof of the decline 
Rapid tie- of the monaicli}'' The go\einmcnt of Guzeidt had 
monarcUj*° been confeiicd on Rdia Apt Sing, as a leuaid toi his 
adherence to the Sciads , the afldition of that of Ajnn'i had bcf*n 
secretly promised by Mohammed, as the piicc ot his fiieiuKhip 
or neutiahty in the contest between himself and those bi others, 
and a giant for life of both governments had been dclhercd to 
him under the loyal seal In spite of these engagements, Apt 
was now removed from Guzeidt, and although his deputy, a 
Rdjpdt, endeavoured to keep po'^session by foice, he vas driven 
out by the Mussulmans of the piovince, and compelled to take 
refuge with his master at Jodpfu Apt Sing, on this, occupied 
Ajmlr with a large army of Rajpi'its, took and plundcicd Narndl, 
and advanced his parties to Rewdii, mtlirn fifty miles of Dellii. 
All attempts to check his progress had been lender ed incfiec- 
tual by the dissensions of the generals older ed against him, and 
their reluctance to undertake the duty; and when, at last, the 
commander-in-chief moved out to protect the capital, he was 
AD 1721, glad to agree to the terms originally pi oposed by Apt, 
AH 1133 should submit to the loss of Guzeiat on condi- 

tion of bemg confirmed in Ajmh 

Soon after this A'saf Jdli arrived at Delhi, and took possession 
A'safj-Uij of the office of vazir Though he had for sometime 
1 ^^ 1722 , been apprised of his appointment, he thought it of 
a'h'^S’ more importance to secure his independence in the 
RaW us Siini than to seize on the authority held out to liim 

at the capital. He had been engaged in many transactions witli 
the Marattas, who were rapidly assuming the form of a legulai 
government, and it was not till he had settled affairs in^that 
Indolence of quarter to his satisfaction that he repaired to Delhi 
the emperor He found the couit in a state of the utmost weakness 
and disorder. The emperor was given up to pleasure, his 


^ Sell ul Ilutdlherin Tod’e Jiqjasthdn 
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favouiite advisers were young men of the same pui suits, and 
his Tuistiess hAd such an ascendancy over him that his favour- 

ites 

she was allowed to keep his private signet, and to 

Li. <D ' dislike 

use it at her discretion This state of things gave toA'safJdh 
gieat disgust to A'saf Jah, hi ought up at the austere court of 
Auiangzib, and, in spite of his piedilection for intrigue, both 
' able and willing to conduct a vigorous adimnisfcration , but he 
had neither the boldness nor the power to seize the government 
by force and he made no progress in gaming the confidence 
of the emperor, who felt himself constrained by his grave man- 
ners, and importuned by his attempts to draw attention to 
public business, and who had no greater pleasure than to see 
his antiquated dress and formal courtesy burlesqued by his own 
dissolute companions 

After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor and 
his favourites thought they had devised a plan to free A'saf j^h 

^ sent against 

themselves from their troublesome counsellor Herder therefnoto- 
Culi, the governor of Guzeiat, though one of the ofUuzerit 
principal actors m the revolution which restored the royal 
authority, was offensive to the cabal for his proud and inflexible 
disposition , and they hoped, by embroihng him with A'saf J ^h, 
that both might be rendered more dependent on the court 
They accordmgly directed Herder Cull to give up his government 
to A'saf Jdh, on which the former chief, as they expected, 
repaired to his station, and made ready to defend his Q^eUs the 
possession of it by force of arms But this deep-laid 
scheme ended in sudden disappomtment , for their 
subtle adversary so well employed his talents for 
intrigue and corruption that his rival’s army deserted almost 
m a body, and he speedily returned to Delhi, strengthened 
by the addition of a rich provmce to his former exorbitant 
command 

No event of importance succeeded to A'saf Jah’s return, ex- 
cept the murder of the deputy-governor of Agra by Expedition 
the Jd,ts, on which K^ja Jei Sing,® the old enemy of 
that people, was appomted governor of Agia for the 
purpose of revenging the outrage . Chor^man, the aged rdja 
of the Jdts, happened to die durmg the expedition, and Jei 
Smg, by dexteiously supportmg his nephew agamst his son and 
successor, brought about a division among the Jats, and at last 

® Klidfi Xlidn Scott’s DecTcan, vol u tlie Seir ul MutdLlierin , but probably all 
p 1S7 Briggs and Grant Duff naake it on one authority 
Ajit Smg, as does the old translation of 
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placed the nephew m possession, on condition of liis paying 
tribute to Delhi 

The mutual aveision of the empeior and his vazfr was not 
diminished affcei the letuin of tlie ministci , and it 
Sjuf was, piohably, at the moment, a lelicf to ]Mo]iammed 
Heiesigns wlieu A'saf Jcili, aftci* secuiing his safety hy removing, 
aX^te’off on some pietence, fiom the capital, sent in Ins lesigna- 
tion and mai died off for the Dcclcan But this measuie 
AD 1723, amounted, in loalit}^ to a dcclaiation of independence, 
A^llSG, and was viewed in that light by the cmpcioi liiinself , 
Mohan im although he giaciously accepted A'saf Jdh’s icsig- 

nation, and conieiied on him the liighest titles that could be 
Theemporor held b}’' a subjcct,** did not on tliat account lemit his 
active hostility He sent oideis to jMobdriz IChdn, the 
local govemoi of Heideidbad, to endeavour to dispossc'^s 
the viceroy, and assume tlie goveinment of the v'hole 
Deckan in his stead Mobdriz enteicd zealously on the 
task imposed on him , and by the sanction of tlie empeioi’s 
name, jomed to his own mfluence and the enmity of individuals 
to his iival, he succeeded m collecting a poweiful aimy A'saf 
Jdh, always moie inchued to art than foice, piotiacted his 
negotiations foi seveial months, duiing which he endcavouied 
to sow sedition among Mobaiiz’s adlieients. As he made little 
progress m this mode of hostility, he at last came to open wai, 
and soon gained a decided victoiy ovei Mobaiiz, who 
lost his life m the battle As the empeior had not 
avowed the attack which he had instigated, A'saf Jdh, 
not to be outdone in dissimulation, sent the head of 
Mob^iiz to couit with his own congratulations on the 
extmction of the lebellion He then fixed his residence at 
Heiderabad, and though he contmued to send honoiaiy presents, 
on fixed occasions, to the emperoi, he thencefoith conducted 
himself, in othei respects, as an mdependent prince 
But, although he was beyond the leach of attack, fiom his 
A'saf Jdh’s former sovereign, he was by no means equally secure 
from his neighbours the Maiattas Then power, bemg 
now concentrated and in able hands, was too great for 
any resistance that he could oppose to it, and all the refinements 
of his artful pohey were for a time employed to divert it from 
himself, and to turn it against his enemies at Dellu 

The change m the state of the Maiatta government had been 
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* [Vakil 1 mutlak, or lieutenant of tlie empue — 17, n ] 
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giadually brought about during a consideiable period, consoiida- 
and lequiies to be taken up from the commencement Maiauagt 
Though S^ho had been set up as i^ja by the Moguls, 
it suited the pohcy of A'saf Jd.h, duiing his fiist government 
of the Deckan (ad 1713 to AD 1716), to assist his iival. 
Samba, at that time the weaker of the competitors Othei 
cncumstances tended, soon after, to depiess the paity of Saho, 
who would never have lecovered his superiority but for the 
abilities of his minister, Balaji Wiswanath 

This peison (the founder of the Biaimn dynasty of Peshwas) 
was the heieditary accountant of a viUage m the Bdiaiiwis- 

I 1 p wandth 

Concan He afterwards entered into the service oi pfewi 
a chief of the Jadu family, whence he was transferred to that 
of the i^ja He distmguished himself by many services , the 
most important of which was his bimgmg over A'ngria (a 
powerful chief as well as famous pnate), m the Concan, from 
the side of Samba to that of Saho 

Kis merits were at length rewarded with the office of p6shwa, 
at that time the second m the state , the pirti mdhi,® or delegate 
of the rdja, bemg the fust 

It was through his means that the cession of territory and 
tribute was obtained from Hosem -AH Kh£n (ad 1717), and he 
was joint commander of the Maratta force that accompamed 
that minister to Delhi At that time S^ho (without in other 
lespects laying aside the titles or the mdependence assumed by 
his predecessors) was content, m his intercourse with the Mogul 
court, to acknowledge himself a vassal of the empire It was 
professedly m this quahty that his troops accompamed Hosem 
AH, and the fall of that chief did not necessarily make any 
change m them relation to the government Dndei this view 
Balaji lemamed at Delhi after the death of Farokhsir, and ulti- 
mately obtamed a ratification of the treaty by Mohammed Shah 
(a d 1720). This recognition of his authority, together Estabusiies 
with other advantages, had estabhshed the ascendancy 
of Saho over his rival, and Balaji, before his death 
(which happened in October, 1720), had the satisfac- 
tion of seemg him placed above the assaults of enemies, either 
foreign or domestic 

The cessions by the treaty having given legahty to what 
before was mere lobbery enabled Balaji to mtro- Hw^mpii- 
duce some degree of order mto the Maratta mode of nue system 


® [Or, more properly, pratimdhi — ^Ed 
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collection. It appeals exti aorclmaiy, at liist sight, that he did 
not piefer a sohd teiiitoiial possession to assignments on 
othei propiietois, such as the cliout and sto ddsiyiulilt'C , oi that ho 
did not, at least, consolidate those dues, by tin owing those on 
the same temtoiy into one head, and uniting it with the land 
levenue wheie that also belonged to the Maiattas But it was 
His motives bj no moans his object to simplifj’’ the claims of his 
government He knew, from the lelative powei of the paitics, 
that the i^ja would be a gainer in all disputed points vitli the 
Moguls, and was moie anxious to obtain a pictext foi inter- 
feience and encioachment over an extensive temtoiy than 
deal ly- defined nglits within a small one In fuithciance of this 
policy, he claimed, as chout, one-fouith of the pcimanent icvenuc 
fixed by Tddai Mai and ]\Ialik Ambei, of which but a small por- 
tion was now lealised fiom the exhausted countiy , and although 
he did not enfoice this piinciple to its full extent, it still seiwed 
to keep his claim undefined It was not in dealing with the 
Moguls alone that he profited by keeping up this system of 
confusion, by gianting the cJioui and si'ides'mulJn to difieient 
persons, and even inventing new vSubdi\’isions, so as to admit 
of further partition, ho parcelled out the levcnues of eveiy 
distiict among seveial Maiatta chiefs, so that, while each had 
an interest in increasing the contiibutions to the gcneial stock, 
none had a compact property such as might icndei him inde- 
pendent of the government The intncacy produced in the 
afifairs of the Maratta chiefs, by these innumerable fractions of 
revenue, led to another effect that Balaji had quite as much at 
heart , it threw them entuely into the hands of their Biamm 
agents, and strengthened the pdshwd’s power by inci easing that 
of his cast But, though this system of subdivision was general, 
it was not universal , some chiefs had ab'eady landed possessions 
in the old temtoiy , and similar giants, more or less ' extensive, 
continued to be made from special favour Every chief required 
a village or two for his head-quaiteis, and all were anxious to 
possess the government claims on those of which they were 
natives or hereditary officers 

Balaji Wiswan^th was succeeded by his son Baji Edo, the 
Bdjf Rdo ablest of all the Bramm dynasty, and of all the Maratta 

pdshTvd nation, except Sivaji Baji Edo did not at once enjoy 

pnBuig the whole authority that had been possessed by his 
father He had a powerful rival in the pirti nidhi, and 
j the interests of those politicians were not more opposed than 

’ their opinions The pirti nidhi was sincerely apprehensive of 

i 

1 
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tlie effects of a furtliei diffusion of the Maiatta power, and he 
stienuoiisly contended for the necessity of consohdating thef 
laja’s present possessions, suppressing civil discord, and acquir-^ 
ing a film hold on the countries in the south of the peninsula! 
before attempting to make any conquests in Hindostan Baji 
Rao took a wiser as well as bolder view He saw that the 
hoides of piedatoiy horse, who were so useful m an enemy’s 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home, and that it 
was only by forming an aimy, and estabhshmg a military coni- 
mand, that an efficient internal government could be brought 
into existence He therefore counselled an immediate mvasioh 
of the northern provinces, and pomted out the mward weak-' 
ness of the Mogul empire, which was nowheie so rotten as ati 
the core . “ Let us strike,” said he, “ the withered trunk, and the 
branches will fall of themselves” The eloquence and earnest- 
ness with which he piessed his advice overcame all the doubts 
of the laja, and when urged by Baji B4o to allow him to carry 
his standaid beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. 
You shall plant it on Himalaya ” ® 

The lesults of these debates gave Baji Ild>o a preponderance 
in the counsels of the r^ja, and his ascendancy daily increased 
fiom the necessity for his assistance Though Saho was ciiaraotei of 
not destitute of abilities, his education m a Mussulman 
seiaglio was ahke unfavourable to hardmess of body and activity 
of mind, while B^ji Bao, bom m a camp, and trained ofBdjiEiSo 
up a statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Ma- 
iatta horseman with an enlarged judgment and extensive 
knowledge Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly 
class, his temper was ardent and his manner frank , he never 
flinched from fatigue or danger, and could make a meal of dry 
gram rubbed out of the husks between his hands as he rode 
along on a march 

His designs on the northern provmces were aided by the 
Moguls themselves Shortly before the battle with Mobariz, A'saf 
Jail was removed fiom his governments of Malwa and Guzerat 
Raja Ghdhar was appouited to the former province, and found no 
difficulty m occupymg it, while the tioops were drawn Eiora- 
off to the contest in the Deckan, but was unable to 
defend it from the mcursions of B^ji Rao, and in Guzerat, 
Hamid Kh^n, A'saf ’s uncle, not only offered a stienuous resist- 
ance himself but (iirectly called in the aid of the Oltains a 
Marattas In return, he gave up to them the chowt the governor 
® Giaut Duff, and Maratta MSS quoted by tliat authoi, vol i pp 482 — 486 
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of the chout and sivdds'fiiuTchi of the country under him , and Sirhu- 
ofGuzerat lawM goveinor, though successful m 

11 iiil expeUmg Hamid, was, after a long struggle, ohhged to 

con fit m the grant 

Notwithstanding the loss of these governments, A'saf Jah’s 
Asaf jdh power was now so well estahhshed in the Heckan, that 
he thought he might venture on an attempt to reduce 
that of his fonnidahle neighbours For this puipose 
he agam availed himself of their internal dissensions He fiist 
applied himself to the pirti nidhi, and by his means had neaily 
concluded a tieaty, by which the chout and cvrddsrrmhhi on the 
country round his new capital were to be commuted for a terii- 
toiial cession and a fixed pecuniary payment, but Baji Eao, 
faithful to his system of mdefimte claims, and no doubt offended 
by the mterference of his old nval, gave his decided opposition 
to the execution of the agieement, and A'saf gamed nothmg 
by the negotiation, except the advantage of exasperating the 
jealousies of the Maratta ministers 

His next attempt of the same nature was of moie importance 
Samba,"^ the claimant to the Maratta throne, though echpsed by 
the superior fortune of Saho, had fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment at CoHpiir, and retained the southern pait of the domi- 
nions of his family, while he continued to assert his claim to the 
whole A'saf Jah, without formally espousmg his cause, affected 
to be m doubt to whom he ought to pay the money due from 
his country to the Marattas, and called on the parties to exhibit 
the grounds of their respective claims This demand was highly 

tacked ^nd ^7 Salio, and his anger found a w illing m- 

compoi’icdto strument m Baji Edo At the end of the rainv season, 
the peshwa invaded A saf s tenitoiies, and first threat- 
A II 1140 ened Buihanpfii , but when A'saf Jah (now openly 
joined by Samba) moved to the lehef of that city, Baji Eao 
changed the direction of his maich, made a rapid incursion into 
Guzel dt (where the chout had not at that time been confiimed), 
and after ravaging the province with fire and swoid, returned 
^vith equal celerity to the Deckan He now laid waste the 
country round A'saf ’s anny, and so straitened his supplies, by 
the usual Maratta means, that he was obhged to renounce his 
connexion NVith Samba, and to concede some other advantages 

■ [“Siva]i, the ichotBon of Tdnl BAi, tion, and to place Sambhaii, the son of 
died of the smallpox m Jan 1/12, and Rajis Bdi, the younger widow of Edja 
Barnchandor Pant seized the opportunity Edm, m her stead ’’—(Duff’s Mahrattas, 
to remove TJrJ Bdi from the admimatra- vol i p 425 ) Ed ] 
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to the Maratta goverrmnent After this adjustment, Baji Eao 
crossed the Nerbadda to ravage Md.lwa, and to extort ^ 1^29 
Snbuland Khan’s confirmation of his predecessor’s grant 
of the chout of Guzer£t 

Durmg his absence the pirti nidM surprised and defeated 
Samba, and at last compelled him to sign a treaty ac- Accominoda- 
knowledging Sd,ho’s right to the whole Maratta country, 
except a tiact round CoMpdr, bounded on the west by ^Taisamba 
the sea This portion he was himself to retam, with the title 
of rdja, and the same dignity as that assumed by S£ho ^ 1730, 
Though this success raised the reputation of the pirti ^ ^ 
nidhi, it did not enable him to enter the lists with the pdshw^ 
and A'saf was obliged to look out for some other instrument to 
disturb the Maratta government 

He found one m the head of the family of D^b^n, the heredi- 
taiy s^nd.pati or commander-m-chief This leader had Renewed in- 
been the prmcipal means of establishing the Maiatta ji^ 
power in Guzer^t, and saw with indignation the fruit D^,bAn, a 
of his labours carried off by another His jealousy ^cltief 
del ived additional bitterness by the ascendancy acq[uired 
by the pdshw4 vrho now conducted the government without the 
least contiol on the part of the r^ja Incited by these feelings, 
and the promise of poweiful co-operation fiom A'saf Jah, Dab^n 
assembled an army of 35,000 men, and set out for the Marches to 

II P 11 />ii !/■ depose the 

Deckan, with the professed object of dehvenng the raja pdshwd 
fiom the thraldom of his mmister 

Baji Eao had not an equal force at his disposal, but what he 
had was composed of old troops, and he saw the ad- is anti- 

p cipated by 

vantage oi promptitude in actmg against a combina- 
tion Without allowing time for A'saf J^h to declare andhiiied 
himself, he crossed the Nerbadda, entered Guzerd.t, and encoun- 
tered, Dab^ri not far from Bardda The superiority of a. d 1731, 
his veteians over Dd,bd,iTs less experienced troops de- a h 1143, 
cided the victoiy in his favour, and he used it with 
piudence and modeiation Dd,b£n having fallen in ofEijiRdo 
the action, he conferred his office, m the raja’s name, Guzerdt ^ 
on his son, and left him in possession of the Maratta rights of 
Guzerat, on condition of his paymg half the produce, through 
the 'p 4 shiud, to tHe government As the son was an infant, his 
mother was appointed his guardian, and Guzerat was to be ad- 
ministered in his behalf by Pilaji Geikwd,r, an adherent of his 
father, and ancestor of the Geikwd-r family that still rules m 
Guzerdt 
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Most of tlie other gieat Maratta families had also then oiigin 
Origin of the a little hefoie this time When Baji Rao began his 
iTai’mr incursions into M^lwa, he gave commands to U'daii 
Puar, Malhai Rao Hdlcai, and Ranaji Sindia The 
fiist of these was a chief before his connexion with the pdshwa 
he soon acquned a terntoiy about Dhai, on the borders of 
Guzeiat and Malwa, but never lose to such power as his col- 
leao-ues oi then descendants H61cai was a shepheid on the 
Niia, south of Pima, and Sindia, though of a respectable family 
near Statara, was in such abject poverty as to be a menial seiwant 
of Baji R^o These chiefs, and otheis of this period, were no 
longer adventurers warring at the head of their own retaineis, 
but officers of the peshw^ commanding divisions of his troops, 
and actmg under liis commission 

Baji Rao had now the means of punishmg the machinations 
Comproinise of A'saf Jail, but both parties began to peiceive the 
BijiEio advantages of a mutual good understanding Baji Rao 
jAh saw how much his supremacy at home would be en- 
dangered, duimg remote expeditions, by the enmity of so power- 
ful and so insidious a neighboui , and A'saf, besides other 
grounds of apprehension, felt by no means secure that the em- 
peior might not revenge his defiance of the loyal authority 
by transferring the viceioyalty to the pdshwa, m whose hands 
such a title would not be inoperative Accordingly, not long 
aftei Baji Rao’s return, the two usurpers entered mto a secret 
compact, by which it was settled that A'saf should support the 
government of Baji Rao, while the othei earned his arms into 


Malwa, and pushed his conquests over the emperoi’s remaining 
dominions 

Baji Rao had, at this peiiod, strong motives of his own for 
Siug^^^ extendmg his views m the country beyond the Nei- 
^cMo^of Immediately after his departure from Gu^eiat, 

GuzerAt the couldi of Delhi refused to ratify the grant of chout, 
removed Sirbuland TChan from the government, and conferred it 
on Abhi Sing, rdja of Jddpiir 

The appointment of an independent pnnee to such a charge 
would have been objectionable at any time, and the profligate 
character of Abhi Sing, who had acqumed his powei by the 
murder of his father, Ajit,« did not promise much fidehty on his 
part, but he possessed resources not enjoyed by the Moo-ul 
government, and seemed able, by his own means, both to expel 
Sirbuland, and to defend the province agamst the Maiattas 

® Tod’s Hajasthan, vol u p 91 
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The fiisfe of these objects was attained in one campaign, the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment Pilaji Geik- a d 1730 
war, though diiven out of Bai6da, still continued so foimidable 
that the unpiincipled Abhi Sing saw no means of ovei- ad 1732 
comin£r him except by piocuimg his assassination Procurestuo 

_ ^ ^ •'A 

This Clime only loused the indignation of the Maiattas, tionof 

, . ° 111 PilajiQeik- > 

Without weakening then powei The son and biotlier 
of Pila]i appealed in greater force than ever, and not o/tuo sn” 
onlj’' lavaged Guzeiat themselves, but laised all the 
suiiounding hill-tiibes of Bhils and C6Ks, and threw the whole 
piovince into levolt and confusion Whde the Rajput prince 
was completely occupied by these distuibances, the Geikwais 
made a sudden iiruption mto his heieditary tenitoiy, and pene- 
tiated to the neighbourhood of Jddphr itself This AbinSmg 

^3 A I^tlTCS to 

attack, and the thieatenmg aspect of the Maiatta Marwdr 
foice in Malwa, compelled Abhi Sing to withdiaw to his own 
piincipalit3>", and the deputy whom he left in Guzerat could 
make but a feeble stand against the Maiattas 

The affaiis of that nation weie not less prosperous in Malwa 
Girdhai Sing, the goveinoi of that piovmce, had fallen in a 
battle withBaji Rao’s officeis (in 1729), and his nephew, Deia 
R^m, who succeeded him and had opposed a gallant lesistance 
till this time, was defeated by Chimnaji, the pdshwa’s biothei, 
and lost his life in the battle a d 1732 

When Bdji Rao enteied Mdlwa in peison (1732), the goveni- 
ment was in the hands of Mohammed Khiin Bangash, Snccosses of 
an Afghan chief, who was also governor of Allah^b^d 
He was at that peiiod employed against a raja in Bunddlcand, 
which lay between his two piovinces, and the raja, reduced to 
extiemities, had lecourse to the aid of the Maiattas. B^ji Rao 
immediately obeyed the summons, came suddenly on Mohammed 
Khan, and befoie long compelled him to take lefuge m a fort 
The government of Delhi was too weak to affoid him any rehef, 
and he must have suiiendeied at disci etion, but foi the exei- 
tions of his own family His wife sent her veil (the stiongest 
appeal to Afghdn honour) to her countiymen m Rohilcand 
His son put himself at the head of the volunteers thus assem- 
bled, and by these means he was dehvered fiom his difficulties 
and escorted to Allahabad But this lescue of his peison did 
nothing foi his province The raia of Bunddlcand Obtims poa- 

71, 1, ■’’/.-ry Bessionsin 

ceded the teiiitory 01 Jansi, on the Jumna, in return Bundacaud 
foi the sei vices of B^ji RXo, and afterwaids, at his death, left 

z z 
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him rights m BunddlcHTid, "which m time led to the occupatioii 
of the "whole of that countiy by the Marattas 

Mohammed Khan’s ill-success procuied his reino"val from 
Malwa, and the province was confened on Raja Jei Sing of 
Ambdi 

This pnnce, whose love of science makes him one of the most 
Raja jei Sing remarkable peisons of his nation, was by no means so 
of kuTa'’^ distmguished foi his firmness or decision His heredi- 
taiy connexion with the Maiattas, although not sufiicient to 
induce him to betray his trust, facilitated an accommodation 
A D 1734 after he found resistance desperate , and the result 
Histacitsur- was, that lu the succeeding yeai, he suirendered his 
piovince to the pdshwa, with the tacit concuirence 
the Marattas empcror, ou whose behalf the territory was 

still to be held. 

But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent foibearance 
fiom B^ji Rao by concession, they kuew httle of him or his 
nation, for though he for a time turned his attention to the 
mteinal afiaiis of the Deekan, he continued to press the formal 
cession of the chout and sirddsmukhi of Malwa and Gfuzer^t, and 
directed the chiefs whom he had left behind him to cany then 
incursions up to Agra The Moguls on their part made gieat 
demonstrations, and sent out unwieldy and feebly-conducted 
aimies, whose operations seived only to expose them to the con- 
tempt of the enemy 

After some lapse of time Baji Rao again took up the negotia- 
Riji Rio in- tion m person, and in piopoition as the progress of it 
liemainK'’ discloscd the weakuess of his adversaries, he continued 
' » i‘ 3 G j-jgQ demands, until at length he insisted on 

the giant of a jagh, compnsmg the province of Mahva and all 
the countiy south of the Chambal, together with the holy cities 
of !Mattia, Allahabad, and Benaies The emperoi, though all 
his attempts at open resistance proved futile, was not i educed 
fjUite so low as to submit to such teims He endeavoured to 
pacify the Maiattas by minor sacrifices, and those they accepted 
without leceding fiom then great object Among the conces- 

Mona'lnufo Hght to levy tiibute on the Rajpfits, and 

unptwr to luciease that aheady due from the teiritoiies of 
Asaf Jah These weie, doubtless, given with a view to embioil 
the Maiattas "with the last-named powers, and they did not c[uite 
Aivnnof f^d of theii puiposc , foi A’saf J^h began to perceive 
that he was pushing his present pohcy too fai, and 
that he had now’ as much to fear fiom the weakness of the em- 
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peror, as he formerly had from his enmity At the same time he 
was assiduously couited hy the cabinet of Delhi, who no longer 
looked on him as a lebellious subject, but as a natural ally, 
capable of rescuing them from the danger that bung over them 

The result of this state of ciicumstances was to deteimine 
A'saf J^h to suppoit the emperor, but while he was Hewrewn- 
engaged in these delibeiations, Baji Kao was advancmg emperoi 
towards the capital By the time he had himself ariived within 
forty miles of Agra, his hght troops were ravaging the country 
beyond the Jumna, under the command of Malhar Kao Holcar , 
and while so employed they were attacked and driven back on 
the mam body by Sadat Khan, governor of Oudh, who, with a 
spiiit very unlike his contempoiaries, issued from his own pio- 
vmce to defend that adjoimrig This check, which was magnified 
into a gieat victoiy, and accompanied by reports of the retreat 
to the Deckan of the whole Maiatta army, only stimulated 
Bdji K^o to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he said himself) to 
show the empeior that he was still m Hindostan An army 
had been sent out to oppose him, nndei the vazir, Kamar ud din 
Kh^n While it lay inactive near Mattra, Baji K^o suddenly 
quitted the Jumna, passed off about fouiteen miles to BajiRio-ip- 

**■ pe'U's bsforo 

the light of the Mogul aimy, and, advancmg by pro- 
' digious marches, all at once presented hnnseff befoie ah 1149’ 
the gates of Delhi 

The consternation pioduced by his appearance may easily be 
imagined, but, as his object was to intimidate and not piovoke 
the emperor, he forbore fiom fuither aggiession, and endeavouied 
to pi event the destiuction of the subuibs He was unable en- 
tirely to lestram the devastations of his followers, and he made 
that a pretext for di awing off to some distance from the city 
This retrogi’ade movement induced the Moguls to attempt a 
sally, and they were diiven back into the town with heavy loss 
By this time, howevei, the vazir had been joined by Heietreats, 
Sadat Khan, and was on his maich to reheve the capital , and 
Baji Kao deemed it prudent to commence his retreat, a step 
involving no dishonour, accordmg to the Maratta rules of wai 
His mtention, at the time, was to have crossed the Jumna lower 
down, and to have plundered the country between that rivei and 
the Ganges, but the approach of the rainy season, and the 
advance of A'saf Jah, determined him to return at once mv, 
to the Deckan, where his presence was also required for 
other objects After the peshwas letreat, A'saf Jah atoeiiii 
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puisiied his march to Delhi, and was invested with full poweis 
to call out all the resources of the state , while the governments 
of Malwa and Guzerat weie confened on his eldest son, Ghdzi 
ud din But to so low a pomt was the powei of the empiie 
reduced, that, with all the means at his disposal, he could only 
complete the army under his peisonal command to the numbei 
of 34,000 men 

He was, however, fuimshed with a fine tiam of artillery, and 
Marches supported by a leseive under the command of Safdar 
Jang, the nephew of Sadat Khdn of Oudh With this 
foice he advanced to Seidnj, while Baji Bao ciossed the Ner- 
badda at the head of an aimy said by himself to be 80,000 
stiong, and piobably superioi in numbers to that of A'saf Jah^ 
Tins dispaiity ought not to have deterred the Mogul geneial 
fiom an engagement, foi the Marattas had never been foimi- 
dable in pitched battles , and with them, more even than with 
other enemies, it was of importance to assume a supenonty at 
the commencement of a campaign A'saf Jah, on the contrary, 
piobably from leliance on his aitilleiy, as well as the caution 
natural to his disposition and his advanced age, determined to 
await an attack m a favourable situation, close to the fort of 
AD 1738 , Bfipdl The stiength of his position availed him 

Jawuvvy nothing against such an enemy the Marattas laid 

by ’svaste the country round him, intercepted his supplies, 

nearBopdi, attacked eveiy detachment that attempted to show 
itself beyond its hues, and completely broke off the communi- 
cation between him and his reseive 

The effects of these operations so straitened A'saf Jah, that 
at the end of a month or six weeks he was obhged to attempt a 
letreat towards the north He had piobably lost many of his 
cattle, and, although he left his baggage at B6pal, he had still 
a heavy tiam to drag along with him His movements, m such 
cii cumstances, were slow, and weie fuither impeded by the 
Maiattas though deteiied by his aitilleiy fiom attempting a 
general attack, they harassed him with rockets, and hung on his 
lear with then cavaliy, until, after some marches at the rate of 
thiee or four miles a day, he was obliged to submit to his fate, 
and entei into terms with the p^shwA By this convention, he 
Kredto to cede aU the country fiom the Neibadda to 

mnkegxeat the Cliambal (mcluding aU Malwa), and to use his 

According to tlie present way of seldom be found to imply moie than 
ppeiking among the Marattas, “ lak fou],” 10,000 or 15,000 fightmg men 

iiliiclz oiiglitto mean 100,000 horse, will 
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best endeavouis to piocure fiom tbe emperor a con- onthrem- 
fiimation of the cession, and a payment of fifty lacs perorspai-t 

i? in ad 1738, 

01 lupees February , 

A'saf Jdh was then permitted to pursue his retreat 
to Delln, and Baji E^o took possession of his conquests but 
before he could receive the promised confirmation from the 
emperor, the progress of the transaction was arrested by one 
of those tremendous visitations which, for a time, render men 
msensible to all other considerations 


The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay 
which had on former occasions invited the mvasions of in^nsionof 
Tamerlane and Baber , and a train of events m Persia 
led to a similar attack from that country 

The family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years (about 
the usual duration of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a Previous 
state of corruption and decay, and was at last dethroned 
by the Afghd,ns of Candahar 

An account has already been given of - the* north-eastern 
portion of the Afghan nation but the western tribes, -^lestem 
who were the actors m the revolution in Persia, differ 
fiom those described, in more points than one 

Their country is on the high table-land which is supported 
on the east by the mountains of Sdleim^n, and separated by 
them from the plam on the Indus On the north, a similar 
bulwark is formed by the range anciently called Caucasus, which 
overlooks the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian Sea 
The pait of this table-land westward of Her^t belongs to the 
Persians, and that eastward of the same city to the Afghans 
There are fertile plams in this tract, and on the most extensive 
of them are the cities of Cabul, Ghazni, Candahar, and Herat , 
but the greater part consists of high downs, ill-suited to agri- 
culture, and mhabited by pastoral tribes, who live m tents 
They h’ave the same government and the same character as the 
north-eastern Afghans, except that they are much less turbulent 
and contentious In the pastoral tracts, the Afghans are almost 
unmixed, but a great part of the population of the plamsy in- 
cluding the cities, consists of Tajiks, who speak Persian, and aie 


500, 000? 

” Page 515 

The city of Citbul is 6, 000 feet above 
the sea (Burnes’ Travels, vol i p 151) 
See an essay by Mr J BaiQie Fraser, 
m Transactions of the Moyal Geographical 
Society 


Herdt is just beyond the ridge which 
divides the waters that run to the south 
from those that flow northward to the 
Oxus , but it is on the same level with 
the rest of the table-land, and may be 
regarded as forimug a part of it 
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tlie same people that occupj^ similar situations in Pcisia and 
Tiansoxiana 

The plains alone fonned the conquests of the Pcisian and 
Indian kings The Afghan tubes remained independent, 
though those neai the possessions of the tivo great monai chics 
Giuijc” must no doubt have been influenced by then powei 
The gieatest of the ivcstcin tubes ivcrc the Glnljeis, who 
AM ill- (or inhabited the coimtiy lound Candahdi, and tlie Ab- 
Dm-rmis) V liosG oiiginal scat was m the mountains of 

Ghoi, but who chiefl}^ lesided at the time now spoken of in the 
countiy lound Heidt These tubes weie always iivals, and often 
at wai with each otliei 

Duimg the leign of Slnlii Ilosein (the last of the Safaris) the 
Beroitoftiio Ghiljeis had given such offence to Pci-sia as to piovoke 

Giuijeis. ^ foimidable expedition against them Guigin Khan, 
the piince of Geoigia (a conveit from Chiistianity to the 
Mahometan lehgion), was sent to Candahai with an aimy of 
upwards of 20,000 men, a foice his opponents were unable to 
Withstand But so gallmg was the yoke of the Peisians, that 
the Ghiljeis, eie long, lesolved to lun all nsks tothiow it off 
They weie headed by Mh Weis, then lieieditaiy chief, a man of 
talents and euteipnse, and well awaie of the feeble condition 
of the Persian empire Conducting his opeiations with equal 
caution and boldness, Mh Weis suipiised Candaluti, expelled 
the Persians from the suriounding countiy, and formed his 
acquisitions, ivith the oiiginal possessions of Ins tribe, into an 
independent state This achievement took place in 1708, and 
was followed by repeated attempts of the Peisians to recover 
Candahai, in which they weie at one time assisted by the Ab- 
dalls In A,D 1716 that tube joined the Ghiljeis against them, 
and took Herat, and oveiian the greater part of Peisian Kho- 
lasan The two tribes, howevei, contmued their mutual 
hostihties the Persians profited by then disunion, and perse- 
vered in opeiations against both until 1720, when the chief of 
the Ghiljeis foimed the bold lesolution of carrying the war into 
Persia, and striking at once at the existence of the government 
which had oppressed him and his people 

Mir Weis had died in A.D 1715, and was at fii-st succeeded 
by bis bi other , but his son, whose name was Mahmud, 
theGMjeis before long seized on the government, and it was by 

The Abdalis agieed, about the begm- tion against the Uzbeks 
umg of the seventeenth centuiy to pay jcou caUed DuiTdms 

tnbute to Peraia on condition of protec- Malcolm’s Petsia, lol l p 601 
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him that tlie invasion of Persia was planned The Persians had 
befoie this been defeated in a gieat battle with the Abdalis, who 
now tliieatened Meshhed, and whose piogiess was assisted by the 
incuisions of the Uzbeks fiom the Oxus 

The noith-westein part of Peisia, also, had been invaded by 
the Ldzgis, horn Mount Caucasus, and the misconduct of the 
government itself made it weaker than those foieign attacks 

Mahmfid left Candahd.r with 25,000 men He first marched to 
TCirman, and thence to Yezd, from which place he moved diiectly 
on Isfahan^® 

He was opposed at Gulnab^d, in the neighbourhood of that 
capital, by an aimy of very supeiioi numbers, admiiably 
equipped, and fuimshed with twenty-four pieces of cannon^® 
But the spirit of the Peisians was declined and their councils 
divided the Afghans obtained a complete victoiy, and soon 
after began opeiations against the town Isfahan had at this 
time attained to its highest pitch of magnificence and popula- 
tion^® The last advantage became a calamity on the present 
occasion, for the Afghd,ns, finding themselves unable to make 
an impiession on the walls, had recourse to inter cepting the 
supplies It seemed a wild project to blockade so extensive a 
city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans were now 
reduced, yet so well did Mahmiid supply the want of numbers 
by vigdance and activity, that the mhabitants before long began 
to suffer all the honors of famme The extent of this calamity, 
and the miseries enduied by the besieged, aie described by most 
wiiteis as surpassing the greatest extremities ever known on such 
occasions This dispropoHioned contest contmued foi no less 
than SIX months, a proof of the prostration of the courage of 
the Persians as well as of then powers of endurance At length, 
after all their sallies had been repulsed, and aU the attempts of 


He had before been, for a time, in 
possession of Hirmdn, while in a tem- 
liorary alliance with Persia against the 
Abddlls (Jones’ Histoire de Nadir Shah, 
introduction, sect 6 ) 

18 Persian soldiers looked fresh 

and show j , and all their eqmpments, from 
the tents in which they reposed, and the 
dresses they wore, to the gold and 
enamelled furniture of the sleek horses 
on which they lode, weie rich and splen- 
did The Afghdns had hardly a tent to 
cover them, their horses were lean from 
fatigue, the men were clothed m tatters, 
and tanned by the rays of the sun , and, 
throughout their whole camp, it was em- 
phatically observed, nothing glittered 


‘but their swords and lances’” (Mal- 
colm’s Pei sici, vol 1 p 623) 

™ Hanway, folloiving Chardin, states 
the inhabitants at 600,000 souls (vol u 
p 164) , and although the comparisons 
drawn by travellers between this city and 
those of India render so great a popula 
tion mcredible, yet it cannot be unreason- 
able to admit one-third of it, or 200,000 
souls 

*• The poet Mohammed All Hazln, 
however (who was m Isfahdn durmg the 
siege), contradicts these statements, and 
doubts if any man actually died of 
hunger (BeKour’s Memovrs of Haz'm, 
p 122) 
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tioops fiom tlie provinces to foice in convoys liad failed^ tlie 
necessity of submission became appaient The king vent foitli 
with all his pimcipal comtieis in deep niouniing, suricndeied 
himself to Mahmhd, and with his own hand placed the diadem 
on the head of the conqueioi (October, 1T22) 

Mahmiid’s government was, at Hist, cxeiciscd with unexpected 
Their tjTan- Icnicncy , but liis gaiiison in Cazvln liaving been sui- 
w^^govem- massacicd by the inhabitants ol that cit}-, 

he became alarmed foi Ins own safety, put seveial of the Pei- 
sian chiefs to death, and compelled all the aimed pait of tljo 
population to quit the city, on pain of a similai fate Tliough 
the ciuelties of the Ghiljeis have been extmvagantly exagge- 
lated,^^ it lb easy to imagine tlie insolence and baibaiity of a 
tribe of shepheids, suddenly laised to uncontrolled powei ovei 
then foimei oppressois, and lendeicd deaf to compassion by a 
consciousness ot numeiical insignificance winch could hud no 
protection hut fiom teiioi 

Mahmud had not leigned two yeais when tlic agitation and 
anxiety he was exposed to, togethei with the eficct of icltgious 
austeiities and penances which he supeistitiousl}'’ imposed on 
himself, unsettled Ins leason He became laving mad, and 
either died oi was put to death, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Ashief (Apiil, l72d) 

The new king was a man of talents and sngoiir Befoie he 
Theirwars ^ad Completed the conquest of Peisia, he was assailed 
T^ks^d o^ce by the Russians and Turks, who had enteied 
Russians coufedeiacy foi dismembeimg the kingdom 

The western provmces weie to belong to the Poite, and the 


“ J^n example imy be found in the 
different accoimts of the transaction just 
mentioned Hanway, who is hy no means 
given to exaggeration, hut who sometimes 
drew hm information from popular ru- 
mour or from worse authority, asserts 
that Mahmiid extirpated the whole of the 
nobdity, and hunted down their children, 
turning them out one by one, like be.ists 
of chase , and that he afterwards ordeied 
the slaughter of every man, civil or mih- 
tary, who had received pay (m however 
humble a capacity) from the former go- 
■vemment, commencmg the massacre by 
the execution of 3,000 of the late king’s 
guards On the other hand, the authoi 
of the NadirndmeJi, whose statement 
may almost be considered as official, and 
who certamly had no wish to extenuate 
the atrocities of Mahmud, relates that 
‘ he formed a design to massacre the 


Persians , and, on the same da\ on uhich 
the ihfgh^ns amied from Cn^iin, he 
caused one hundred and jourtcen persons 
to be put to death, coufoundmg the good 
with the bad, and the small uith the 
great ” (From Sir W Jones’ French 
translation, lol v of hia Works, p 12) 
The same author relates that soon after- 
wards his e\il genius led him to massacie 
all the princes of the blood, and that lie 
put them to death to the number ot 
thirty-TiiTie These statements are not 
very consistent wath the idea of a mas- 
sacre by thousands , and it may be 
observed that, during all this time, Sbdh 
Hosem was left aliie, and, so far from 
bemg cruelly treated, he complained of 
his condition because he uas confined to 
a small palace, and only attended by hi e 
male aud fii e female ser\ ants (Jlalcolm’s 
Htstory of Peisia, vol i p 04f) 
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iioithein as far as the Aiaxcs, to Russia Asliief turned his 
attention in the fiist instance to the Tuiks* lie defeated them in 
lepeatcd actions, and conipellcd them to acknowledge his title, 
hut lie ^\as not able to expel them fi orn the conquests they had 
made. The Russians, though led by the Czar Peter in peison, 
Mcic IcbS dangeious, from the stiong country thiough which 
they had to advance the}* had, however, made then way to 
Eesht, on the south of the Caspian Sea, when their caieei was 
inteirujited, and afteiwaids abandoned, in consequence of the 
death of the Gzai 


But Ashiefs most forandable enemy was now using 
ncaier homo Tahnnisp, the son of Hosem, had fled n,soof 
fiom Jsfahdn, and had icmamcd undei the piotection 
of the tube of Kdj^i, on the shoie of the Caspian, with 
nothing of the io 3 *al dignity but the name The flist sign of 
a change of foituno was his being joined bj'' N^dn Cull, the 
gieatest waiiior Peisia has evei pioduced 

This chief, who had fiist collected tioops as a fieebootei, now 
appealed as the deliveiei of his coiintiy He raised the courage 
of the Peisians by his example and bis success, called foith then 
lehgious zeal, and ie\aved then national pnde , until, by degi'ees, 
lie elevated them fiom the abject condition into which they had 
sunk, to as high a pitch of militaiy gloiy as they had evei 
befoie enjoyed 

His hist exploits weie the cap tine of Meshhed and theiecoveiy 
of KhoiAsXn fiom the Abddlis and Mohammed Khdn of nodmes 

Out the 

Sfstdn, who had seized on part of that piovince he ouiiji-is, 

^ androco\ei8 

afteiwaids eno^a^ed the Gliilieis undei Asm ef, who ad- Kiioi-.<i.iu 
vanced to the noithem iiontier to attack him, diove Abuiiis 
them, in a succession of battles, to the southern limit of the 
kingdom, and so effectually wore down then aimy that they at 
last di&peised, and gave up the possession of then conquest, 
which they had letained for seven yeais Most of their number 
weie killed in the war, oi peiished in the deseit on then return 
home Ashief was murdered by a Bel6ch chief between Knman 
and Candahdi (January, 1729) 

N4du next maiched agamst the Turks, whose treaty with 
Ashief left them in possession of part of the Persian teriitoiies 
He had already lecoveied Tabiiz, when he received mtelligence 
of a using of the Abdalis, and was obhged to letmn to Khoi^san 
On his former successful expedition against that tube, he. had 
followed up his victory by measures of conciliation By those 
means, and fiom their common eumity to the Ghiljeis, he gamed 
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a stiong paity among the Abdalis, and to its leadei he confided 
Renewed m the chaigc of Hcidt The othci paity had now gamed 
the ascendancy, had oveiiun Khoidsdn, and laid siege 
to Meshhed, then held by Nidu’s biothei Ibidhlm, whom they 
had just befoie defeated in the field They had even foimed a 
connexion with the Ghiljeis , but the new allies had no soonci 
met than then old enmities biolce out, and they scpaiatcd moie 
estianged than evei This wai was moic tedious than the 
formei one, the siege of Heult alone occupying ten months, but 
Nidirtakes the AbdaKs weie this time completely subdued Nddir 
^d\m measuies to attach them to him after 

the attich- his Yictoiv, and as he not long aftei embiaccd the 

meut of the ,, iii-i 

Ahddiis Sunni leligion they became the most devoted oi ins 


followers 

The length of time occupied m these opeiations piodiiced a 
ciisis in the affairs of Peisia While the sole lunction of the 
government was the employment of the aimy, the king natuially 
lemained a mere pageant in the hands of the geneial, but 
when restoied to the capital, and acknowledged thioughout the 
kingdom, he became a peison of moie iinpoitance, and duiing 
the absence of Ndrdii he took upon him the exeicise of all the 
loyal prerogatives 

Nadu was not at all disposed to acquiesce in such a tiansfei 
He^B| ose3 of authority, and, as soon as he had settled the affaiis 
shdh of Khoiasan, he lepaiied to Isfahan, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the odium cieated by an unfavouiable tieaty with 
the Turks, he deposed Tahmasp, and laised his infant son to the 
nominal soveieignty This may almost be considoied as the 
avowed commencement of his own leign , but it was not till he 
had gamed many victories over the Tuiks, lecoveied the whole 
of the territory occupied by that nation and the Russians, and 
made jieace with both poweis, that hefoimally assumed the tide 
of King of Persia Before he was invested with that dignity, 
he repaired with his aimy to the plain of Mdghdn, to which 
place he summoned the civil and militaiy officeis, the goveinois 
of distiicts, the magistiates, and all the othei men of distinction 
m the empire, to the number of 100,000 peisons the 

ib himself unauimous voice of this assembly he was ofieied the 
elected king whicli, after some aff’ected leluetance, he ac- 

cepted, on condition that the Shia lehgion should be abolished, 
and that of the Sunnis established throughout Peisia (1736) 


^ Nddt-tnameJi Jones’ toI t leligion, and abolishing that 

p 237 Hanway represents NJdir as only of the Shias 
stipulating for a toleration of the Sunni 
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By tins change of religion NAdir hoped to eiad.icate all 
attachment to the Safavis, whose claims were founded He sup- 

, 11 presses the 

on their hemg the champions of the Shia sect , but, as swaieiigion 
the Peisians remained at heart as much devoted as evei to the 
national faith, the leal effect of the measuie was to produce an 
alienation between the new king and his subjects, and led to 
consequences equally calamitous to both 

Though little aware of this result at the time, Nadir felt that 
a thione estabhshed by a succession of victories must be main- 
tained by similar achievements he therefore determined to 
giatify the pride of his countiymen by retaliating on then 
former conquerors, the Glnljeis, and lestoimg Candahar to the 
Pei Sian monarchy 

He made great prepaiations foi this expedition, and set out 
on it at the head of an aimy estimated, by some au- imadesthe 
thoiities, at 80,000 men^^ He had, on this occasion, 
the heaity co-operation of the Abdalis, while the Ghiljeis were 
dispirited and disunited But they had not so far lost their 
martial character as to yield without a struggle, and it was not 
till after a close blockade of neaily a twelvemonth that Nddir 
ventured on an assault of Candahar even then he was ^akes can- 
moie than once repulsed' before the city fell into his 
hands (March, 1738) While the siege was pending, he settled 
the greater part of the surrounding country, and, at the same 
time, his son, Beza Cub Mirza, who had marched from Meshhed 
against the Uzbeks, not only conquered the provmce of Balldi, 
but gamed a victory on the Oxus, over the king of Bokhara in 
person 

Nddir’s conduct towaids the Ghiljeis was moderate and poli- 
tic he took no vindictive measures in letahation for HisconcUia- 
the invasion of Persia, he treated the Ghiljeis like his 
other subjects, and enrolled many of them in his army , but he 
removed a portion of the tribe from their lands round Candahar, 
which he made over to the Abdalis, and particularly to that part 
of them who had been settled about Nlshapdr, in the west of 
Khorasan 


Malcolm’s Sistory of Persia, vol u 
p 68 Hanway (vol u p 355) says that 
this army of 80,000 men was closely fol- 
loved by anothei of 30,000 , hut these 
great numbers do not seem probable to 
the west of the Indus, where the vast 
armies common m India are very seldom 
seen 

^ Jones’ Nadmameli, Works, vol v 


p 275 The account of the Ghiljei con- 
quest IS almost entirely di awn from Han- 
way and the Nddirndmcli, that of 
Niidir Shdh’s proceedmgs chiefly from 
the latter work. Hanway is himself a 
man of 3 udgment and veracity, but his 
facts seem sometimes to lest on the au- 
thority of the JDci mei e ll6i6lution dc la 
Peise, a sort of version, we are told, of 
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The acquisition of the Gliiljei teiritoiy brought Nadir to the 
His differ- fiontiGi of the Mogul empiie The extreme 'vveah'ness 
tlie go^ em- of that monarchy could not escape his observation, 
and the prospect of lepairmg the exhausted resources 
of Peisia from so iich a mine was scarcely a gi eater temptation 
than the means of employing the warlike tribes now subject to 
his authoiity, and combimng their rival energies in an under- 
taking so acceptable to them all 

While engaged in the siege of Candahar, he had applied to 
the couit of Delhi foi the seizuie or expulsion of some Afghans 
who had fled mto the country near GhaTui The Indian 
government was probably unable to comply with this demand, 
and they seem also to have had some hesitation in acknowledg- 
ing Nadir Shah’s title for these reasons they allowed a long 
peiiod to elapse without returning an answer Nadir Shah le- 
monstrated m strong tenns agamst this neglect of his applica- 
AD 173S, tion, and without further delay advanced on Ghazni 
AH 1151, Cabul i\n other messenger, whom he now des- 

patched to Dellii, having been cut off by the Afghans 
in the mountams, N^dir thought himself fuUy justified in an 
invasion of India Cabul had fallen into his hands with little 
difficulty , but he lemained m that neighbourhood for some 
months, for the purpose of settling the country, and did not 
commence his maich to the eastward till near the approach of 
oaohlrf winter. The court of Delhi had been too much ab- 
sorbed in the dread of the Maiattas and its own in- 
Suiwiencss temal factions to pay much attention to the proceedings 
ofDoui of Nadu' As long as he was engaged in a contest 
withm the old teiiitoiy of Persia, they looked on with total in- 
diffeience, and even when he had invaded their own territory 
and taken Cabul, they stfll expected that the mountain tribes 
between that city and PeshAwar would check his further ad- 
vance But the money which, in regular times, was paid for 
the jiuipose of keeping up an influence with those tribes, had 
foi some yeais been ^vlthheld, and they had no inclination, if 
they had possessed the powei, of interfermg in favour of the 


tlic notes of Fatlier Krusmski, a Polish 
Jesuit, uluch, though founded on good 
infonmtiou, is too fanciful and highly 
coloured to he at all depended upon It 
heu-a considerable semblance, in these 
lespccts, to Catiou, formerly mentioned 
(in the 1 eign of Shah J ehju) Ivi usin«ki’s 
own uoilv has since been published in 
Germany, but 1 hai e ne\ ei seen it The 


Nddtindmeh is a Persian histoiy, by 
Miizft Mehdi, who is stated by Sir J 
Malcolm to have been confidential secre- 
tary of Nildir Sbfib Though a mmister 
and a panegjuast, he is a much more 
faithful histonan than Abdl Fazl , and his 
style, m Sir W Jones’ Fieneh tiansla- 
tion at least, is much cleaiei and more 
comjiact. 
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Moguls. It -was tlieiefoie AVith dismay pi oportioned to Nddirm 
their foimer supineness that the Moguls learned that 
Nadu had passed the mountams, had defeated a small November, 
foice under one of their goveinois, had thioivn a Diidge Rimazan 
of boats ovei the TnduSj and Avas advancmg into the Panjab 

Notivithstanding a faint show of opposition, attempted by 
the governor of L^hdr, Nidii met with no real obstiuction 
till he approached the Jumna, Avitlun one hundred miles of 
Delhi, when he found himself m the neighbourhood of the Indian 
army 

Mohammed Shah had at length exerted himself to collect his 
force he had been joined by A'saf Jah, and had moved Defeats mo- 
to Carnal, where he occupied a foitified camp Sadat siwii 
Khan, the viceroy of Oudh, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
this camp about the same time with NAdii Shah, and an attempt 
to intercept him by the Persians brought on a partial action, 
Avhich ended in a general engagement The Indians would in 
no circumstances have been a match for the hardy and expe- 
rienced soldiers opposed to them , and they were now brought 
up in confusion and without conceit, A'saf Jah having, from 
some leal oi pretended misconception, taken no part in the 
action 

The result was the rout of the Indian army , KhAni DourAn, 
the commander-in-chief, Avas killed, and Sadat Khan taken 
prisoner, and Mohammed had no lesouice but to send i^gt, 
A'saf Jah to offer his submission, and repair himself, 

'Avith a feAV attendants, to the Persian camp Nadir 
Shah received him with great courtesy, and allowed him to le- 
tum on the same day to his own encampment He did not on 
that account desist from pressmg his advantages , for he soon 
after obliged Mohammed to join his aimy, and in this mauuer 
the two kings marched on toAvards Delhi Different accounts 
are given of the negotiations earned on during the mteival, 
Avhich were embarrassed by the rivalry of A'saf Jah and Sadat 
Khan , but such intrigues could have no result of consequence, 
for Nadir had the power completely nr his own hands, and re- 
quned no prompter to tell him hoAv to exercise it Advances to 

The army reached Delhi m the beginning of March, 
when both kings took up their residence m the royal • 

^ The lournal translated by Fiaser enumeration, by a news-wnter m bid 
{Life of Nddii, p 154) makes Nddir’s camp, states his whole force, ^v?len at 
whole army, with the followers, who weie PesJiaioar, at 64,500 fighting men and 
all armed, amount to 160,000, but an 4,000 followers {Ibid pp 140, 141) 
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palace N^dii distributed a portion of his tioops thioughout 
the town, he ordeied strict disciphne to be observed, and 
AH 1151, placed safeguards in different places for the protec- 
zi Haj ' of inhabitants 

These precautions did not succeed in conciliating the Indians, 
Insurrection who lookcd on the ferocity of these strangeis with 
tabitaSs tenor, and on their intiusion with disgust On the 
second day after the occupation of the city a report was spread 
that Nadu Shah was dead, on which the hatred of the Indians 
broke forth without restraint They fell on aE the Peisians 
within their reach , and, from the manner in which those tioops 
were scattered throughout the city, a considerable number fell 
sacrifices to the popular fuiy The Indian nobles made no effort 
to protect the Persians , some even gave those up to be murdered 
who had been furnished for the protection of them palaces 

Nddir Shah at first apphed his whole attention to suppressing 
the tumult, and though provoked to find that it contmued 
duiing the whole night, and seemed lathei to increase than 
dimmish, he mounted his hoise at daybreak, in the hope that 
his presence would restore quiet The fiist objects that met his 
eyes in the streets weie the dead bodies of his countiymen, 
and he was soon assailed with stones, arrows, and fireaims 
Gener-ii fioi’i the houses At last one of his chiefs was kiUed 
inagiore aimed at himself, when he gave 

Persians ^^g^y- passion, and oidered a geneial massacre of 

the Indians^® The slaughter raged from sumase till the day 
was far advanced, and was attended with all the hoirors that 
could be inspired by rapine, lust, and thiist of vengeance The 
city was set on fiie in several places, and was soon involved in 
one scene of destruction, blood, and terror 

At length Nadir, satiated with carnage, allowed himself to be 
pievailed on by the intercession of the emperor or his prime 
ministei, and gave an older to stop the massacre, and, to the 
infinite ciedit of his discipline, it was immediately obeyed 


-■ Fraser 

Hazm states the number cut off at 
700 (p 281 of Mr Belfour’s edition of 
the oiiginal , in the tianslation, p 299, it 
IS 7,000, but doubtless from an error of 
the pie«s) Scott (vol ii p 207) makes 
It 1000 

Fiaser, p 183 

The authentic accounts differ about 
the suspension of the massacre It is said 
that N.ldii, dining the uhole period, sat 
in gloomy silence m the little mo«que of 


Rokn ud doula, m the Great Bdzdr, where 
Mohammed Shdh and his nobles at length 
took courage to present themselves They 
stood before him with downcast eyes, 
until Kiidir commanded them to speak , 
when Mohammed burst into tears, and 
entreated Nddir to spare his subjects I 
wish there was better authority than Dow 
foi this not improbable anecdote The 
best account of the massacre is that of 
Hazm, who was an eye-witness, and whose 
narratne is copied, almost veibatim, by 
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But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with 
this tiagedy Nadirs sole object in invading India N-idirs 
was to enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to 
discuss the contiibutions from the moment of his victory His 
fiist advisei was S^dat Khd,n that nobleman died soon after 
leaching Delhi, when the woik of exaction was committed to 
Siibuland Khd,n and a Persian named Tahmasp Khan, and their 
pioceedmgs, which were sufficiently rigorous of themselves, 
weie uiged on by the violence and impatience of NMir 

Thej)- fiist took possession of the impeiial tieasures and jewels, 
including the celebiated peacock throne They afterwards seized 
on the whole effects of some gieat nobles, and compelled the 
rest to saciifice the largest pait of their propeity as a ms rapacity 
lansom for the lemainder They then fell on the in- ^dvioience 
feiior officeis and on the common mhabitants guards were 
stationed to pi event people leaving the city, and every man was 
constiained to disclose the amount of his foitune, and to pay 
accordingly Eveiy species of cruelty was employed to extort 
these contiibutions Even men of consequence weie beaten to 
draw forth confessions Great numbeis of the inhabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destioyed themselves to 
avoid the disgrace and torture “ Sleep and rest foisook the 
city Tu every chamber and house was heard the ciy of afflic- 
tion It was before a general massacre, but now the murder of 
individuals ” 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of piovinces , 
until Nd,dii was at length convinced that he had ex- He prepares 
hausted all the souices from which wealth was to be 
obtained, and prepaied himself to leturn to his own dominions 
He made a treaty with Mohammed Shah, by which all The^counfay 
the country west of the Indus was ceded to him He ^dus ceded 
mained his son to a princess of the house of Timur, Mo^mmed 
and at last he seated Mohammed on the thione, invested stored 


tte author of the Seir ul MutuUm in , 
and the journal of a native Indian who 
was secretary to Sirbuland, given by 
Fraser in his Histoiy of Nadu ShdJi 
The succeeding transactions (m some of 
which the writer must have been an ac- 
tor) are minutely recoided in the same 
journal Hazin informs us the massacie 
lasted for half the day, and that the 
numbers slain were beyond calculation 
Fraser makes the amount from 120,000 
to 150,000 , but the author of the Na- 
diinameh seems nearest the tiuth, and 
piobably below it, in stating that ,the 


slaughter contmued for almost the whole 
day, and that about 30,000 persons were 
put to the sword duiing the course of it 
Scott (vol u p 207) restricts the number 
to 8,000, but he does not give his autho- 
rity , and it IS mcredible that so small a 
result should be pioduced by many hours 
of unresisted butchery by a detachment 
of 20,000 men, which was the body em- 
ployed on it 

The words between inverted commas 
are drawn from Scott (vol ii p 210) , 
but the substance is the same m aU the 
nairatives 
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lum witli liis own Rand AVitli the oin aments of the diadem, and 
enjoined all the Indian nobles to obey him implicitly, on pam 
of his fntuie mdignation and vengeance 

At length he maiched fiom Delhi, after a residence of nfty- 
Amoiintof eight days, caiiying with him a tieasuie in money, 
owoff " amounting, by the lowest computation, to eight oi nine 
millions sterlmg, besides seveial millions in gold and 
silvei plate, valuable fuinituie, and lich stufis of eveiy desciip- 
tion , and this does not include the jewels, which were inesti- 
mable He also earned off many elephants, houses, and camels, 
and led away the most shilful woihmen and aitisans, to the 
numbei of some hundieds 


CHAPTER III 

TO THE DEATH OF MOHAIHIED SHAH 

Foe some time after Nadir Shah’s departure, the inhabitants of 
uepioiaue Delhi remained in a sort of stupoi They had not yet 
tii8aq)itoi, recoveied the tenor of the past, and the destniction of 
then fortunes many of their houses weie in rums ; much of 
the city was entirely deseited, and the whole mfected by the 
stench of the bodies which still lay unburied m the streets It 
was not till long after Nadu was gone, that the court awoke as 
if fiom a lethaigy^ The view of the empiie which presented 
and of the itself was as fuU of luin and desolation as the capital 
empire aimy WES dcstioycd, the treasury emptied, the 

finances all but annihilated , the Maiattas still threatened on the 


^ The vaiious sums of money enumera- 
ted by Scott aniounttobetweeu 8 000,000i 
and 9,000,000Z The Naditnameh says 
fifteen crores of rupees , Fraser, thn-ty 
Cl ores of rupees , and Hanway, thirty 
croi es, which he estimates at 37, 500,000Z , 
and all these sums are the money alone 
The imperial treasures must have been 
greatly encroached on smee the reign of 
Shah J ehdn the peacock throne, which 
Tavernier estimated at 6,000,000Z , is 
only valued, m the Nadnnameh, at 
2,000,000Z , and mScott only at l,O00,OOOZ 
Many stones nhich were current at the 
tune, about the causes of this mvasion, 
are preseived m Dow’s Hindostan Ac- 
cording to those narratives, Hddir was 
invited to India by A'saf Jdh and Sddit 
Khdn, and the loss of the battle of Camdl 


was concerted between those chiefs Hd- 
dn Shdh rewaided their tieachery by 
spitting on their beards, and oidermg 
them to be driven from his court The 
two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed to end 
them shame by a voluntary death but 
as they weie rivals, and each suspected 
the smeenty of the other, they sent spies 
to discover whether the resolution was 
earned mto effect A'saf Jah, the moie 
craftj’’ of the two, took an mnocent 
draught, and soon after pretended to fall 
down dead , on which Sddat, deceived 
by the artifice, swallowed leal poison, and 
forthwith expired These fictions, like 
many others which are beheved m tunes 
of agitation, disappear when full light is 
throivn on the period 
* Fiasei [Cf sitpj a, pp 416, 417 —Ed ] 
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south, and the only provinces which had not been laid waste by 
their ravages had now been destroyed by Nadir’s army 
To these unavoidable evils the court added mternal dissension 
The pi evading faction was foimed of a few gieat intemaidis- 
families, who, fiom their Tuik descent, were called the 
Tuiani nobles the heads were the vazir Kamar ud din Khan 
and A'saf Jah, and they weie connected by mtermairiages as well 
as by party To them weie opposed all those desiious of sup- 
plantmg them, or jealous of their ascendancy, among which num- 
ber the emperor himself was thought to be included 
This divided government would have fallen an easy prey to 
the Marattas, had not ciicumstances procured it a respite from 
the encioachments of those invadeis If the power of Pioceediugs 
Nadir Shah had been underiated by the Moguls, it 
was probably quite unknown to Baji Rao and he seems to have 
been struck with amazement at the appeal ance of this teirible 
antagonist, in a field which he expected to have traversed unop- 
posed His first thought was to suspend all his plans of aggran- 
dizement, and foim a general league for the defence of India 
“Our domestic quariels (he wiites) are now insignificant, there 
is but one enemy in Hindostan ” “ Hindfis and Mussulmans, 

the whole powei of the Deckan, must assemble When he was 
"relieved from the fear of Nadir Shd^h, he returned to his old 
designs He had agioundof quarrel with the Moguls^ BijiBioie- 
as the agreement made by A'saf J^h had not been 
foimally ratified by the empeior, and the obvious couise 
foi him was to have enforced his claim at Delhi but he was led 
to choose the Deckan for the theatie of the wai, that he might be 
at hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla of Berar and the 
Geikwar of Guzerat, who weie plotting to ovei throw his powei 
under pretence of emancipating the raja He disposed of the 
Bosla by engaging him in a i emote expedition into the Carnatic, 
and then attacked Nasir Jang, the second son of A'saf Attacks A saf 
Jah, who had been left in chaige of his fathei’s govern- sessions 
ment, and was encamped with 10,000 men at Burhanpui Baji 
Rao at fiist surrounded him, and piobably expected the irio, 
same success as he had lately met with against A'saf 
Jah himself, but the young viceroy showed a vigour unusual to 
the Moguls of that day, and, being joined by a reinfoi cement, 
he attacked the Marattas, broke through their aimy, and had 
advanced to Ahmednao-ar, on his way to Puna, when is repulsed 
Baji Rao thought it piudent to come to an accommo- Nosiijdu- 

- Grant Duff, vol i p 547 
3 A 
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elation with him The pdshw^ seems now to have been reduced 
Perplexed to pciplexity by the variety of embairassments which 
mj‘l nfo he had brought on himself,^ and was letuinmg to 

His death Hiudostan (for what purpose is not known), when hiS 

April * 23 plans were ai rested by his death which took place on 
the Nei'badda 

He left thiee sons B^aji Rao, who succeeded him as pdshwa, 
uiBEOTis R^onat Rao, or Ragoha, who was at one time much 
connected with the Enghsh, and was the father of the last pdsh- 
wa , and Shamshir Bahadur, to whom (though an illegitimate 
son by a Mahometan woman, and brought up in his mother’s re- 
ligion) he left all his possessions and pretensions m Bundelcand 

Ruling the last years of Baji Rao’s administration he had been 
Wars in the engaged in wais in the Concan They weie chiefly 
Contnn conductcd by his brothel, Chimnaji , and, from the posi- 
Kio’s death q£ Pjg enemiGS in foits and islands, protected on one 
side by the sea, and on the other by hills and jungles, le- 
ciuired extraoidinary exertions, and weie attended with imperfect 
success 

e 

These enemies were A'ngria of CoMba, the Abyssmians of 
VhthA'ngna Jinjera, and the Portuguese A'ngria, after his ac- 
laiowledgment of S^ho Rija, remained in nominal dependence 
on the Maratta state, but employed his own resources with little 
or no control His piracies (which he called “ levying choMi on 
the sea”) rendered him formidable to all his neighbours The 
English made lepeated attacks on him, with considerable naval 
forces, and on one occasion with the co-operation of the Portu- 
guese (a d 1719), yet failed in all then attempts The Hutch 
also sent a strong force against him at a later period, (AD 1124), 
with equal ill-success The peshwa interposed in a dispute 
between two bi others of the family, and received from one of the 
competitois two forts which they possessed in the Ghd.ts (about A D 
1 /'34) The contest, however, continued , and the pdshwa, though 
latterly assisted by an English fleet, was unable to bung if to a 
conclusion till the time of Baji Rdo’s death ^ 

The wai with the Abyssmians was still less successful Those 
AbS^nnns ^lussulmans were as powerful at sea as A'ngiia They 
of jiujcra weie, besides, in the practice of ravaging the Maiatta 

^ He xMites thus to his spintinl guide I could meet death ” (Grant Duff, ’yol i 

I am inroh ed in difficulty, in debt, p 559 ) 
and in disappointments, and like a man ^ Grant Duff [The two strongest forts 
readj to snallon poison near the rdja of the A'ngnas, Sevemdi-ug and Vwn- 
mo mj enemies, and should I go at this ding, weie taken by the combined Enghsh 
time to SattJra, they niJl put their feet and Mahiatta force m 1755 and 1756 — 
on my hi cast I should be thankful if LnJ 
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tciiitoiies oil the m<ainlancl, and had even seized on some of 
then foifcs The utmost icsult of the pdsliw^’s eSoits Avas. to 
procnie foiheaiance fiom those aggressions (ad. 1736),'’^ 

The Avai ivith the Poitiigiiose oiigmated in the contest between 
the A'ngiias (ad 1737) It ended in the loss of the 
PoitiignesD jiossobsions in Salsette, Bassein, and the 
neighboming parts of the Concan (ad 1739) The difficulties 
encountcied by the Maiattas in this conquest may be estimated 
liom their loss at the siege of Bassem, Avliich they themselves 
admit to have amounted to 5,000 lolled and wounded “ 

Tlie storms Avhieh weic gatheiing lound Baji Bao at his death 
might have been expected to ovei whelm his successoi , luiijiiiio 
but Bd-laji, hoAvevci mfeiioi to his fathei in othei respects, was 
at least his equal in addiess , and the skill with which he availed 
himself of some favouiable ciicumstances effected his dcliveiauce 
fiom the difficulties with which he was suiiouuded 

The dangeis felt by Edji Bao, besides his ill-success against 
Nilsii Jang, weie caused by his financial embaiiassments Donic‘;tic 

ITT rrri T f. /. T Cllemifo of 

and Ins domestic enemies The chief of his enemies Baji k.io 
weie the pffti mdhi, Baghu]! Bosla, and Damaji Geikwd,i ludlii 
The fiist Avas the old rival of his family/ and, though much 
depressed, was still formidable Paisoji, the foundoi of tlie 
Boslas, afteiwaids ili]as of Bcidi, Avasa piiA’^atohoisemanfrom the 
neighbouihood of Sattaia though he boie the same name Avith 
the house of Sivaji, theie is no pi oof that he AAms of the same 
descent He, hcAAmvei, lose to distinction, and, being one of the 
fiist to.jom Bd]a Sitho Avhen he returned fiom Delhi, Avas faithei 
adA^auced by that prince, and invested Avith a light to collect all 
the Maiatta dues in Bei^i and the foiest countiy faithcr to the 
east Baghujf, his cousin, who was a favour ite of Sd-ho, 
and maiiied to his &istei-in-laAV,Avas raised to his station 
on his death, in piefeicnce to his son, Avho ought to have suc- 
ceeded him BaghujUiad given offence to the pe'shwa by levying 
contributions to the noith of the Neibadda, in the tract Avhich 
had been appropriated to the latter chief he was hkeAvise an 
object of jealousy, from the apprehension that he might prevail 
on Saho to keep up the name of Bosla by adopting him 
The Geikwar had been the gniardian, and was now the 
representative, of Dd,bari, the chief of Guzerat, another of tlie 
pdshwa’s rivals, Avhose own ignorance and debauchery incapaci- 
tated him for business. 


“ Giant Duff 


« Ibid, 


’’ See p (00 
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The last of R^o’s difficulties arose fiom the euorraous 
debts mcuiied in his militaiy expeditions, which, fiom the 
exhausted state of the countij’’ and some changes in the mode of 
war, no longer paid their own expenses 

His principal ci editor, B^iAmatikei, ivas himself a man of some 
conseq^uence, and of immense wealth his unsatisfied demand had 
led to quai rels with Baji Rao, and Raghuji seem ed his co-opei ation 
by piomising to suppoit his claims, and even to piocuie foi him 
an indemnity, in the succession to the high office lately held by 
his debtoi 

Raghuji, as has been mentioned, was on an expedition to the 
Tboir m- Carnatic, and was besieging Ti ichmopoly, when he heai d 
prevent of the pdshwa’s death , and, although he instantly 

Bilijisnc ^ r-i , I / I Tv/i /> 1 

ceethng to hastened to battaia to oppose Halajis succession, ne 
pesinM was obliged to leave the gicatei pait of his anny behind 
him , his views, also, weie as inconsistent with those of the piiti 
nidlii as with the peshwd’s, and he had thciefoie no conceit with 
that miniatei Damaji Geikwar was not leady to take the held , 
and Ni,sir Jang, who soon after rebelled against his father, was 
too much occupied to piofit by the Maiatta dissensions On the 
otliei hand, Balaji was alieady neai the capital he had been 
joined by a poition of his father’s tioops, under his uncle, Chim- 
naji, and the rest weie disposable and at hand the raja was 
suirounded by his cieatuies, and, above all, he was the head of 
the Biamm party , and a-s all the business, even of his enemies, 
was in the hands of that class, he had a prodigious advantage in 
AD 1740, eveiy contest. He was accordingly appointed pdshwa, 
in spite of all opposition, and Raghuji returned to 
his aimy at Ti ichmopoly, whither Baiamatiker, in this change 
of ciicumstances, was glad to accompany him BAlaji, how- 
Succ^'=!s of ever, did not fail to apply himself to the liquidation 

^ of his debts, a task for which he was much better 
fitted than his father 

Aftei more than a year spent on luteinal airangements, Bfilaji 
nnjches turned his attention to his claims on Hindostan, which 
had been enci cached on by Raghuji Bosla Foi this 
puipose he proem ed from the raja a distinct assignment of all 
tlie Maiatta rights and all tribute that might be coUected to the 
noith of the Heibadda, excepting in the province of Guzeidt 
0 giie reality to this grant, Balaji marched towards the point 
lom which he could most easily check the interference of 
Ragjinji he crossed the Nerbadda, took Garia and Mandala, 
and was about to move on Allah Abad, wdien he was recalled by an 
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invasion of Malwa Damaji Geikwar fiom Guzeiat Damaji, 
who peihaps had no object but to make a diversion in favoui 
of Raghuji, letired on his approach , and BalajI took Re\ne3 lus 
advantage of his position in Malwa to press the court ni luila on 

, _ nil court of 

of Demi foi a connimation oi the grant oi that pio- neiiu 
vmce, extorted by Baji Rao from A'saf J^h, which had remained 
in suspense during the Persian invasion His views on this 
subject were facilitated by those very encroachments of Raghuji 
which it had been so much his desire to check 

This chief had, on his return from the Carnatic, sent a foice 
into Bengal, under his Biamm mmistei, Bhasker Pan- imasionof 
dit, which had ravaged the province, threatening thejaf®f®^^y,^^ 
viceroy himself when his troops were dispersed, and 
letiimg into the southern and western hills when he was in foice 
AJi Yerdi Khan,® then viceroy, mamtained a good resistance to 
Bhaskei Pandit , but he was alarmed at the advance of Ragh- 
ujl in person, and besought the emperor to afford him immediate 
assistance, if he did not wish to lose the province The empeioi, 
conscious of his own weakness, oidered Safder Jang Thoempeior 
(who had succeeded his father, Sadat Kh^n, as viceroy the mi of 
of Oudh) to undertake the task , at the same time he fomiaue!^^ 
took the more effectual measure of calhng in the aid Mah\a 
of B^laji Rao, and purchased it by a confirmation of the giant 
of Malwa® Nothing could be moie agreeable to Balajl Rdo than 
this invitation He immediately marched by Allahabad and 
Behar, and reached MurshidabM, the capital of the province, in 
time to protect it fiom Raghuji, who was approaching from the 
south-west He here received from Ah' Yeidi the payment of 
an assignment granted to him by the coui t of Delhi on the 
an ears of the revenue of Bengal, and, being now zealous in the 


cause which be was so well paid for espousing, he maiched 
against the invader Raghuji retried before him, but 
was overtaken, and suffered a rout, and the loss of his 
baggage, befoie lie was completely diiven out of the 
piovmce After this success Balaji returned to Malwa, 
whence, after some time, he set out for Satt^ia 

His presence was at no time more requued , for Raghuji, on 


B llaji de- 
feats and 
dri\ es out 
Raghuji 

A D 1743, 
A H 1150 


® Ciilled also Molidbat Jang 
® Captain Giant Duff states that the 
grant was not confirmed until after the 
expulsion of Raghuji, m ad 1743, and 
it m^y not hate been foimally dehvered 
over till then, but his mvn abstiact of the 
giant (vol u p 15) beais the date of 


Jamfida’l Awwal, in the twenty-fourth 
year of Mohammed Shdh’s reign, vhich 
would he about May 1742 Bflaji, on 
his part, was to furnish 4,000 horse at 
Ins own cost, and 8,000 more to be paid 
by the empeior 
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his letiuii fiom Bengal, dctei mined to piofil by Jj.ilap s 
ne^icom- absence, and was on lull maicli foi the cnpital Ba- 

binitions 

Bia]i Geikwai ^vas also appjoaclnng liom ana 

Sr agent of the piiti nidhi (who was himself di'^ablcd by sick- 
ness) was in active piepaiation to assist him Balnp must ha^c 
foiined a high estimate of the powei of this combination, since 
he thought the dissolution of it woitli the saciihcc of those 
exclusive lights beyond the Keibadda lor mIik-Ii he had 


Tic Inn s or _ 

^m!i’.er\i SO successfully contended lie conceded to llnglupi 
"T’lTn levying tiibutc in all Bengal and Belun, if 

.\ n ir.r 2 iot also m Allaiiahad ainl Oiidli By this ndjustincnt 
the othoi coniedeiates wcie loft without suppoib, hut it suited 
the pi%lnva’s pi ejects to temjionsc with tlieni, and the stoiin 
wdiicli tlneatened so much distuihancc w.is thu'' quietly dis- 
pelled The conco'^sioii to Baghuji seems to have 'been dictated 
hy sound policy’ his view's w’cie hcneefoilh tinned towaids the 
east, and Ins designs on the succession to the laja ajijicai to 
have been laid aside Bengal, indeed, soon atfoulcd liim sufii- 
cient employment 

Bhaskei Pandit was again sent into that jn evince • his opcia- 
Biginiji tions m the field weie successful, hut he sulieied Inm- 
^^leliiA- self to he inveigled into an inteiviow' with AH Veuli, 
by Avhom he was ti eacliei ously nniidcied, and at the 
w'*' moment his aimj’- w’as attacked and dispemed 

AD it 4 j, Bengal was thus, for a time, dehveicd fiom the i^Ia- 

AHiios lattas But Alt Yeidfs chief suppoit in his warn had 

been a body of Atglians, under a celebiated Icadci named Mus- 
tafa Khan, and with them he now quai idled A seiiou'i 
levolt ensued, of which Baghuji took adiantage, and, although 
the 1 evolt was at last subdued, and many other vicissitudes be- 
fell the contending paities, yet Raghuji was so far successful in 
the end, that m AD 1751, not long hefoie the death of AU 
Hl latimnte- Yerdi, he obtained a cession of Cattac (the soutlieiii 
ti'jecboiaof division of Oiissa), and an engagement foi the pay- 
S^fouof"^ ‘ ment of twelve lacs of lupees (120,000?) as the cliout 
01 tribute of Bengal 

Dining all this time the Maiattas had been entiielj’’ fiee 
AfliD^of disturbances on the side of the Moguls in the 

peckan A'saf J4h had been lecaUed fiom Delhi, in 

Kei olt of TOT 

Is iMi Tang AD 1/11, by a revolt of his second son, Kasii Jang, 
unnJtocir when it was suppressed, lie w'as involved in dis- 
Ueokan tuibauces in the snboidinate government of Aicot,^ 
* [See ]\rin’s Hist vol lu cli 2 — Ed ] 
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■wlucli occupied liim till lie died, at tlie age of seventy- 
seven 

His death led to contentions among Ins sons, which, 
being unconnected with events in the othei paifcs of India, and 
chiefly influenced by the French and English, will be best 


undei^tood when we come to relate the proceedings of those 
nations 


The death of A'saf Jdh was followed, before the end of the 
succeeding year, by that of Saho R 4 ja, and the latter Deatiiof 
event produced the crisis for winch the peshw^ bad all ®‘d”i74o' 
along been preparing, and which was to decide the ) 

future fortunes of himself and Ins desceiidants 


As Sd,ho was without issue, it was necessary by the Hindh 
custom that he should adopt a successor , and the intngiies 
same custom restricted the choice to Ins knidred The 
nearest kinsman, in this case, ^vas the laja of Colaphi , 
and his claim, in itself so difiicult to set aside, was supported by 
a close alliance Avitli S^watii Bar, the wife of Saho, and the rival 
and enemy of the p^shwa 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of Balaji, 
the personal conduct of the rAja was almost as much under the 
control of Ins wife, the imbecility into which he had of late 
years fallen rendering him incomxietent to judge foi himself 
There was, therefore, a continual danger of her prevailing on 
Saho to adopt the ra]a of CoMpur, and it was impossible for 
Balaji to anticipate her, as he was unprovided with a claimant, 
and could not yet venture to seize on the government in his 
own name In this perplexity he had recourse to a Boldness and 
stratagem well worthy of the subtlety of his class BAiaji 
Taia Bar, the widow of Raja Ram, who had so long maintained 
the claims of her son, Sivaji II , in opposition to Saho, was still 
alive at an advanced age , and although her enmity to the p^shwa 
was not abated, she was tempted, by the prospect of recovering 
her influence, to enter into the designs of that minister In 
furtherance of their project, a secret intimation was conveyed 
to Saho, that a posthumous ^son of Sivaji II had been concealed 
byvTaia Bai, and was still alive Saho made known his sup- 
posed discovery to the pdshwa, and it was determined to question 
Tara Bar It may be imagined that she readily admitted the 
fact , but the whole story was tieated with ridicule by the other 
party, and Sawatii Bd^i redoubled hei vigilance to prevent the 


[See Mill’s Hxstory, vol ui — Ed ] 
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laia fiom acting on tiie delusion pioduced b}’- ib She was safe 
from an adoption, which could not take place without a cei tain 
degiee of publicity, but she was cii cum vented by a stioke of 
audacity foi which she could not have been piepaied it was 
Alleged no Icss than an asseition that the laja had signed an 
of sihom instrument, tiansfeiiing all tlie poweis of his govem- 
ment to the pdshwa, on condition of his maintaining 
the royal title and dignity in the liouse of )Siva]i thioiigh tlie 
giandson of Tai^i B^i It is said that this impoitant deed was 
executed at a seciet mteiview between Balajl and the ia.]a. but 
whether the signature (if genuine) was obtained by pei suasion 
01 fraud, ^vhen the deed was pioduced, and how far its authen- 
ticity was admitted at the time, aie left m an obscuiity whicli is 
lendeied moie mysteiioiis by the conduct of Balaji and Tfiia Bdi 
in ciicumstances which will appear in the secpiel 

At the moment of the death of Saho, the pcishwa called m a 
Baaji takes hosh foicc to Sattaia, and seized on tlie head of the 
theToveni-^ opposite paity He then proclaimed the grandson of 
ment Ti,i£ Bai by the title of Ram Raja, and took measuies 
to promote the influence of that pimcess, ivith the intention 
AD 1750 of turning it to his owm use After these picpaia- 
tions, he summoned the great chiefs to couit, that the new 
ariangements might be confirmed by then recognition. Dama]i 
Geikwar did not attend, but Raghiijl Bosla appealed as an ally, 
and, after some affected inquiries, acknowledged the succession 
of Ram Raja The former concessions to him wmie confiimed, 
and he received, in addition, a portion of the lands of the phbi 
nidhi, which were now confiscated Vaiious other chiefs leceived 
advantages calculated to bind them to the new’' government ; 
and, among otheis, Smdia and Holcar received assignments of 
the whole revenue of Malwa, except a small portion granted to 
other chiefs 

The establishment of the peshwa’s authority wms not effected 
ivithout some attempts at insurrection, and ivas endangered by 
a tempoiaiy quarrel between him and his cousin, Seddsheo 

^limMTsa- 5 at length so fully completed as to 

B^lajf at liberty to engage m the affairs of foreign 
Asaf jiiii states He then undertook the cause of Ghazl ud din 

I possess no facts relating to tins to tlie transfer of tlie sovereignty 
revolution but what are given by Grant i- Of 1,500,000?, vbicb foimed the 
Gull , but I have been led to conclusions whole revenue, 750,000? vas allotted to 
somewhat different from that authoi, both Hdlcar, 650,000? to Smdia, and 100,000? 
mth regard to the reality of Rdm Edja’s to Pdar and othei chiefs (Giant Duff, 
descent, and the iondjide consent of Sdho vol n p 40 ) 
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Khan, the eldest son of A'saf Jah, against Salahat Jang, his 
thud son, who was in possession of the family mheiitance, 
aftei the death of two other competitors, cut off duiing a civil 
wai He had hefoie tiansfeiied his lesidence to Pdna, and he 
now left Hdm Raja at Sattaia in peifect freedom, hut under the 
contiol of TAiA Bai He then marched into Nizam’s terri- 
toiy, and was alieady m the neighhoui hood of Salabat’s aimy, 
when he leceived intelligence which obliged lum to lehnquish 
his undertaking, and to return by forced maiches to his own 
country He had no sooner set out on his campaign HeisreciUed 
than Taia Bai, whose ambition and violence were not 
tamed by age, secietly invited Damaji Geikwar to 
maich with his army to Sattara at the same time 
she pioposed to RAm Raja to assert his soveieignty , and, finding 
the lAja aveise to hei design, she took advantage of the appioach 
of Damaji to seize his peison, and confine him to a dungeon She 
had it still in hei powei to have made use of hei piisoner’s name 
instead of that she pioclaimed him an impostoi, and earned on 
the government without any ostensible authoiity but hei own 
Notwithstanding the rapidity of the pdshwa’s return, his 
ofiiceis had aheady moie than once encountered the GeikwAr, 
and the advantage, after some alternations of success, was on 
their side, when BAlaji ariived But that wily Biamm trusted 
to other aims than the swoid, he procuied a meeting Biiaji seizes 
with Damaji, at which he tieacheiously made him treaciiery 
prisoner , attacked his army, thus depiived of their leader, and, 
m the end, completely bioke up and dispeised his force Tara 
Bai, though skipped of mihtary foice, and founding no title on 
the lAja’s pietensions, had still some inexplicable influence which 
pi evented the peshwa from ciushmg her She derived Sal ibat Jang 

^ T.dv^IlC6S Oil 

aid at the present moment fiom the advance of Salabat Puna 
Jang, who invaded the Maratta dominions in his turn, and was 
moie formidable than any of his piedecessors smee Auiangzib , 
being accompanied by a Fiench subsidiary force of 500 Euio- 
peans and 5,000 sepoys, under M Bussy, the most supenonty 
distinguished of the ofiicers of lus nation that evei 
appeared in India Though Balaji opposed the invasion “ 
with all the resources of Maratta war, he soon learned their 
inefficiency against his new adversary, who repulsed 
his assaults, beat up Ins camps, and, before long, estab- 
lished a geneial impiession of lus own superiority By these 
means the army advanced to within twenty miles of Pdna 
- Balaji piobably felt little uneasiness about his infant capital, 
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■but was alaimed by tbe discovery that the mvadeis wore in 
coiuTnunicatioii with Taia Bai and the laja of Coiapui, and 
made oveitures foi peace, which weie m the couise of nego- 
BiHjiis tiation, when he was unexpectedly lelievcd fiom tlie 
piesence of his enemies Howevei supenor to all paities 
lu the field, Bussy was dependent on tlie civil ainange- 
ments of the prince with whom he seived, and the mismanage- 
ment of Salabat and liis mimsteis had embairassed his finances, 
thrown his troops into arieais, and bi ought on such discontents 
that the army became neatly ungovernable , at the same time 
Baghuji Bosla, (who had just obtained the cession of Cattac 
and the tribute of Bengal foimeily mentioned) bioke into tlie 
Nizam’s part of Berai, took the forts of Gdwcilghar and Nainiila^ 
AD i7o2 and thieatened fuithei hostilities Salabat was theie- 
fore well satisfied to make up an armistice, and move back 
Anarmistico to his own domiiiions , wheie new tioubles, m whicli 
concluded Marattas weie again actois, awaited him at no dis- 


tant one 

The division of India into seveial states, and the necessity of 
^Msirtions puisuing their separate histones, make it difiicult, at 
resumed this Stage, to pieseive tlie Older of time, and have 
earned us on in the Maratta tiansactions foi seveial yeais be- 
yond the date to which those of Delhi have been bi ought down 
These last, however, weie foi a long time of little importance 
On the depaituie of A'saf Jah foi the Deckan (A. I) 1741), his 
place at court was taken by his son, Ghazi ud din, whoso political 
connexion with the vazii, Kamar ud din Khan, was strengthened 
by his bemg maiiied to the daughtei of that minister Their 
union enabled them to lesist many intrigues and combmations, 
which were stamed with treachery and assassinations, on both 
sides, beyond the worst epoch of foimei histoiy 

The only event of importance within that period was the rise 
Rise of the Bohfilas, au Afghan colony, which acquired pos- 

session of the country east of the Ganges fiom Oudh to 
the mountains, and made a consideiable figure in later times 
Their chief was Ali Mohammed, a Hindu convei t, adopted bj’" an 
Afghan officer , and they were themselves mostly composed of 
Yusufzeis and other tnbes of the north-east Though no long 
period had elapsed since their appearance as a state, they had 
The emperor already attained to considerable imjiortance, and it le- 
Smnsr quned an expedition headed by the empeior to bring 

temporary submission 

A H 1150 But a fai more foimidable combination of the same 
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people was foimmg within tlicir native limits, and fresh inva- 
sions wcic piepaicd foi India, by the death of her most rrc-^inn- 

- , , * ^ vasions from 

dieadcd enemy thoMdoof 

^ rcrsijx 

Though NAdir Slidh had not attained to soveieignty Ru\oiutioii3 

without inclining all the vaiicties of guilt by which that country 
piize must be pui chased in tlie East, and although he jSildir Shall 
had moic than once given instances of baibaious seventy in 
his ticatment of some offending towns, yet on tlie whole, up to 
the taking of Delhi, he was, peihaps, less sanguinary than the 
geneiality of Asiatic monai chs, especially those of Peisia But 
the scenes of spoil and slaughter to which he was habituated, 
togcthei with the intoxication of unintcri upted success, appeal 
to have commenced an alteration in his chaiactei, which gia- 
dually changed him from a ngoious but not unjust master, 
mto a ciuel and capncious tyiant These qualities did not at 
once disclose themselves to their full extent The first yeais 
aftei his letuni fiom India weie occupied in the conquest of the 
kingdoms of BokhAia and KhAiizm (which he subdued and 
evacuated as he had done India), in an attempt to i educe the 
hill-tiibe of Lezgi, and in tliiee campaigns against the Turks 
but when this wai was teiminatcd by a tieaty, and the mind of 
Nadii remamed A\ithout a vent foi its natural eneigj’-, it turned 
its poweis against itself, and became the abode of dark suspicions 
and ungoverned passions His chief uneasiness aiose Hisfeirsof 
fiom the lehgious piejiidices of his countiymen 
Tliough he had endeavouieff" to lender the Sunni religion moie 
acceptable, and to give it something of a national chaiacter, by 
placing its establishment under the special piotection of the 
Imiim Jdfii, who was a descendant of All, and a favourite saint 
inPeisia, yet he was aware that the people were still zealous 
Shias, and that the feelings of the sect weie turned against 
him by the priests, whose lands and stipends he had confiscated 
immediately after his accession. He theiefoie looked on every 
Pei Sian as his enemy, but was especially jealous of his eldest 
son, Peza Culi, who, he thought, was the fittest mstrument for 
the pui poses of the disaffected He had been wounded in/ a 
foiest, on one of his campaigns, by a shot from a seciet hand , 
and although theie was no leason to think that the assassin was 
not one ot the enemy, yet he could not divest himself of the 
behef that he was an emissary of the piince The He puts out 
woiking of these feelmgs at last led him to put out the 
eyes of Rez^ Culi, and his remoise, instead of softenmg his 
heait, exaspeiated his fury. He noAV taunted all who entreated 
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liim foi mercy witli tlieii failuie to inteicede wliGii liis own son 
was in danger ECis conduct Toecaine tliat of an open enemy 
Hisintoiera speciGs His ciueltiGS wciG equalled Lj’’ Ins 

"bie cruelties extoitious, and Botli WGiG accompanicd by tlneats and 
expiessions of batied against Ins subjects These oppressions 
led to levolts, which diew on fiesh cnoimities whole cities 
weie depopulated; and toweis of heads laised to cominemoiate 
then luin eyes weie tom out, tortuies inflicted, and no man 
could count foi a moment on his exemption fiom death in tor- 
ments Duiing the two last yeais of his life his lage was 
inci eased by bodily sickness, until it paitook of fieiizy, and 
until his subjects weie compelled to laj^ plots foi ndding them- 
selves of a tyiant whose existence was incompatible with their 
His favour own In Ins distiust of Ins counti3’'men, he had eiitei- 
ghiiis ' tamed a bodj^ of Uzbek meicenaiies, and he had 
thiown himself, without leseive, on the Afghans, taking a plea- 
sure m moitifymg his old soldieis by a maiked piefeience of 
then foimer enemies and Ins owm He now began to haibour 
a design foi employing these new albes in hostility to his own 
nation, of whom he lived in constant dread On the day befoie 
his death, while labouiing under some presentiment of e^nl, he 
leaped on Ins hoise in the midst of his camp, and was on the 
point of fljnng from his own aimy to take lefuge in a foi ti ess 
When his mind was somewhat calmed, aftei this act of mad- 
ness, he sent for the Afghan chiefs, appealed to then fidehty 
foi the pieseivation of his life, and concluded by instiuctmg 
them to disperse his Peisian guaids, and to seize on his piin- 
cipal nobles These oideis were not given so secietlj’' but they 
came to the ears of those so nearly concerned , and as the night 
was to pass befoie then destruction was accomplished, they had 
time to anticipate it by the assassination of then enem^’" 

A number of the conspirators, among ivliom were the captam 
guard and the chief of his own tube of Afshai, 
thePerei-ms entered his tent aftei midnight, and, although they 
involuntarily drew back when challenged by that deep voice at 
which they had so often trembled, yet they soon recovered then 
coinage One of them made a blow at the king with a sabre, 
and biought him to the giound, he endeavouied to raise him- 

attempted to beg his life , but the conspua- 
I’edoubled then blows until he expned “the 
sani. boast, the teiioi, and the execration of Ins country 

^ Bazm (Jjctttes Ud'tfianfes, vol Shdli as Ins pliysician in the last years of 

IV j i IS Jesuit, ho accompanied Nadir his life, giies the best account of that 
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On the 3ic\t moimng an attack was made on the Peisians by 
the iUghans, nndei the command of Ahmed Khan Ab- notieitof 
dal i, who was joined by the U^ibeks It was made in ‘“s 
the hope of being still in time to icscuc the Shdli , but, con- 
sidciing the infciiority of tlie numbeis of tlic Afgh<ins, they 
may be icckoncd foitunate in making good then letieat to then 
own coiinti}’’, near the fiontici of which the deatli of Nadu took 
place ^ * 

Ahmed Kh.in was the son of Zemiin Kh^n, the heieditaiy 
cliief of the Abdalls, who headed them on their fiist Aiuned 
conquest of Khoi<ts5.n He was descended of the family amuh 
of Saddiizei, which was looked on with a soib of leligious veneia- 
tion by their tube, and, although only twenty-tin ee yeais of 
age, he had been distinguished by the paiticulai notice of Nddn 
'Shah 

He had, theicfoie, alieady the command of his own tube, 
which he hastened to conliim, and, extending his in- ^vumed 
flucnce ovei the neighbouiing tubes and countiies, 
before the end of the yeai he was foimally declaied 
king at Candahfu Fiom some supeistitious motive, cimnges tho 
he cliangcd the name of his tube fiom Abdali to Dm- AbJiniifto 
itlni, by which it has been since known He modelled 
his comb on that of Nadu Shah, and assumed all the pietensions 
of that monaich, but exeicised them with the modeiation that 
was lequiied by Ins cncumstances He was absolute in the 


penod The other authorities for Ins 
hiitoij aic Sir John JIalcolm’s Pcism, 
the JSauhindmch (translated by Sir W 
Jones), and Hanuay Han^say giaes a 
different Meu of the transactions i elating 
to Rc/1 Cub, but Bazin s is confiiincd by 
the Nadnnamch, uhich, hkeuise, gnes a 
Inelj pictuie of the tyranny and atiocities 
of N.ldii Shilh (Livre a i chap xi\ 

398 Jones’s iroj k ?, vol v ) 

An animated dcscnption of this un- 
equal contest, and of the valoui and good 
Older a\ith which the 4,000 ^ifghtlns con- 
ducted their retreat, is gnen by Bazin, 
avho avas a spectatoi of tho action, “au 
■milieu des balles et des sabies ” 

The iieison of a Sadduzei aa'as in- 
arolable, and no officer, of aadiatca^er rank, 
could put an Abddll to death aaithout tho 
authontj of a Sadduzei I haa e been led 
to think that the common stoiy of Ah- 
med haa mg been a mace-bearei of Njf- 
dii Shith oiigmatod m tho ciicumstance 
that the aaord “chdbddr,” aahich on the 
aa est of the Indus belongs to a fcav of the 
gieatest officers of state (aaho canyaaands 


or gold sticks), IS in India aiiphed to a 
common in ice-be.uei , jet it is not pio- 
bable th it one of those high ofhees aa ould 
be confciied on tho chief of a foreign 
tribe Ahmed’s earlj'- histoiy is aaell 
knoaa n Ho avas a pnsonei aa ith the Ghil- 
jeisaahen Candahai aaas taken bj' N.tdii 
ShJh That conquei oi receia ed him aanth 
faa 0111 , assigned him an honourable main- 
tenance, and sent him to leside m Md- 
/anddiAn [Nadnnamch, a'ol v of Jones, 
p 274) His object pi obably aaas to keep 
him at a distance from his tube as long 
as the countiy aa as unsettled , for it ap- 
pears, fiom a contemporaiy aaaiter, aaho 
accompanied the Persian camp, that “ Hd- 
dn Shdh alaa'aj'S kept a aa atchful eye oa'ei 
him, but the officeis of all lanks treated 
him, m piia\ate, aa ith great respect ” (i)/e- 
mon a o/ AhdoolLci eem, p 176 ) 

By an unaccountable confusion, the 
Indians sometimes call the Duridnis, Ghil- 
jeis , 111 the north they are also c died 
Khoidsdnls, but Duit.IhI is the usual as 
aaell as the coriect appellation 
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His skilful plains and cities, as well as in Balkli, Sind, Casliinii, * n 
inanagemont and otliei conqueied piovinccs, he left the Afghan 
subjects ^ tubes to their internal government, ictaining only 
power enough to secuie then contingents of troops oi money, 
and to preseive tianquillity Beldchistdn, Sistaii, and some 
other places lemained under then native chiefs, and owed alle- 
giance and militaiy seivice The dissensions of Peisia pi evented 
his being distuibed on that side, and enabled him to take posses- 
sion of most of Khoiifsan, but he saw the difficulties of iuither 
piogiess in that dnection, and contented himseli with piotecting 
Sh^lh Rdkh, the son of Nfidii Shah, in Meslihed, wliilc his own 
immediate dependencies weie confined to the east of that city. 

His vieiis to India that he looked foi conquest, as well as 

on India pccuniaiy lesouicos and employment foi his aim}’’, 

and his fiist opeiations m that kingdom took piecedence, in point 
of time, of the settlement of seveial of the othei countiics just 
mentioned 


TTis coionation, indeed, was scaicely ovei, when he began his 
He occupies niai-ch foi the east, and soon brought all the country 
thePanjcib indus uudci liis autlioiity The ciicum- 

stances of the Panj^b invited his fuithei advance. The \uceioy 
was in revolt, and had no aid fioin Delhi, so that he oficied but 
a feeble opposition, and Ahmed, after taking possession of 
L£h(5r and other to^vns on the road, pursued his march to the 
Satlaj Wlien he reached that river, he found the fords occu- 
pied by the Mogul army, which had been sent fiom Delhi to 
oppose him, under Prince Ahmed, the heir -apparent, and the 
^sedbyan ‘'^^^ir, Kamai ud din Khan Though his force did not 
undeTrS^Je 12,000 meu,^^ he saw that his best chance lay 

h^appa-^^ ^ ^ Vigorous use of it he crossed the river where 
rent theic was no ford, left the Indians in his rear, and took 
Siihind, where their baggage and stores had been deposited. 
Among other advantages of this success, he got possession of 
some guns, with which he was before entirely impiovided His 
boldness intimidated the enemy, who halted when they approached 
him, and intrenched their camp A small body of horse could 
do little m such circumstances , and although the Mogul vazlr 
was killed by a cannon-ball, while at prayers m Ins tent, yet his 


He marched with this number from 
Candahdr, and although it was probably 
mci eased befoie he crossed the Indus, it 
would necessarily be agam reduced by 
the garrisons in the Panjsib The Seir zil 
Aiviallic'i In says lie had “ not moj e than 


67,000 horse,” which wmuld he a greater 
aimy than that of Hddir Shih but the 
Life of Rdfiz Jlchmet, translated by Mr 
Elliot, gives tbe more reasonable number 
of 15,000 men (p 25) 
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aimy continued to lepel the Durid,nis till the tenth day, when, 
aftei a geneial and despeiate attack on the intrenchments, 
duiuig which a party of them made its way into the midst of 
the camp, the assailants weie totally lepulsed and de- 
ieated, and compelled to maich off homewaids duiin^ ah n’ei, 
the ensuing night Aivivai26 

The Mogul piince forthwith sent a viceroy to the Panjab , but, 
as he was immediately aftei waids recalled to Delhi by the illness 
of his father, Ahmed Shdh turned back before he had reached 
the Indus, and did not quit the Panjdb until the new viceroy 


had engaged to pay a permanent tribute 


Death of 
Alohammed 


Mohammed Shdh expired within a month after the 
battle of Siihmd, and was succeeded by his son, who 
bore the same name as his Durrani neighboui RabiusSfini 


CHAPTEK IV 


TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 

Ahmed Shdh 

The letuin of the Afghan monarch to the Panjab, combined 
with his well-known power and activity, kept the new a d 1745, 
sovereign in a^ state of continued anxiety, and obliged internal 
him to sacrifice a portion of his independence foi the ments of 
sake of such allies as might secure him from foreign long 
conquest He theiefoie offeied'the appointment of vazir to 
A'saf Jah , and on his declining it (which was soon followed by 
his death), he mvited Ndsu- Jang (who succeeded A'saf m the 
Deckan) to move to his assistance with all the troops he could 
assemble But it was not long befoie he learned that the 
Duiiani king was occupied m the western part of his dominions , 
in consequence of which intelligence he was enabled to dispense 
with the aid he had solicited, and was left to make his internal 
ariangements in the way best suited to his own views He 
appomted Safder J ang, the son of S^dat Kh 4 n, to be vazir , and 
as that nobleman retained his viceroyalty of Oudh,the fiist efforts 
of the imperial government were directed to the suppression of 
the Rohillas, who had again become formidable in the northern 
part of that province 

Safder Jang’s prospect was favourable, for All Mohammed 
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Attempt to 
subdue the 
Rohillas bj 
fcjafdei Jang, 
the a azli 
AD 1748, 
December , 
A n 1161, 

Zi Haj 


was dead, and he engaged Oaiam Khdn Bangash, the Afghan 
jdgud^i of Faiokhilbdd, to conduct the war against his 
countrymen but Oiliam Klidn, though at iiist success- 
ful, lost his life in battle, and Safder Jang, disap- 
pointed in his mam object, turned his misfoitunc to 
account, by dispossessing the widow of his ally of the 
gieater pait of hei teintoiy IIis ungenerous conduct 
bi ought him no advantage the people of Caiam Khftn’s countiy 
lose upon his agent, and called m the Rohillas, against vhom 
the vazir was obliged to march in person lie was accompanied 
by a veiy numeious aimy, but so ill-disciphiied, that they 
sacked then own town of Baia (so famous as being peopled by 
descendants of the piopliet), and massacied many of the inhabi- 
tants who lesisted the outiage It is not suipiising 


The a azir 

agaimtthem that such an aimy wms loutcd by a vciy infciioi foice 

]n person, 
and IS de- 
feated 
A D 1750, 

A n 1104 


The vazii himself was wounded , the Rohillas proceeded 
to cany then anus into Ins countiy , and, though 
beaten off fiom Lucknow and Bdlgidm, they penctiated 
to Allahabd-d, and set the powei of the vazii and the empcior 
alike at defiance 

Safdei Jang saw his embaiiassments mciea^ing, while his oun 
He colls in powei of resisting them was exhausted, and had le- 
theMarattas (joui’se to tlic humiliating expedient of calling in the 
Maiattas He applied to Malhai Rao Hdlcai and Jciapa Sindia 
(whom the peshwa had recently sent back into J>Ifdwa), and 
induced them, by the piomise of a laige subsidj'’, to join him 
with the greater pait of then foices By the same means he 
obtained a lenewal of the sei vices of Suiaj Mai, iJ]a of the Jats, 
AD 1751 , ’'^ho had been Ins confedeiate on the foimer expedition 

AH 1164 AVith these auxiliaries, he defeated the Rohillas in a 
pitched battle, overran then country, and diove them into the 
lower blanches of the Himalaya, which foim their boundaiy on the 
north-east To satisfy the claims of the Maiattas, he authoiised 
them to levy their subsidy from the conquered teiiitory, and 
then lavages reduced it to a state fiom which it did not lecovei 
for years 

By the activity of these plundeieis, the Rohillas were i educed 
Wlio compel to such difficulties for subsistence, that they submitted 
las to sub- to Safder Jang, and were content with the assignment 
of a few villages for the maintenance of their chiefs ^ 

The little advantage which the Mogul government gained by 

x> 1 '^**^*^ Hufiz Hehmet gives an account more favourable to the success of tbe 

noliillas 
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tliis success wab moic than compensated by the defeat of the 
goveinoi of Ajmii, who had iiiteifeicd in a civil wai 
between two claimants to the pimcipality of Jodpiii 

AVliile the weakness of the Mogul government was thus daily 
moie displaj'ed, intelligence ai lived that Ahmed Shah second m- 
BuiK^nl had again invaded the Panjiib, and it Avas lumodfhAh 
soon followed np by accounts of his having obtained 
complete possession, and by an ambassadoi demanding a foimal 
cession of the pioAunce The visit of N'ldii Sluih was still 
siifiiciently lemcmbeied to produce a leady compliance ccs^on of 
AVI til the demand, and Avhen the Amir aiiiA'’ed at Delhi 
Avith his jMaiatta allies, he found the aiiangement concluded 
'J'licie IS no leason to doubt that he Avould liimseK' have agieed 
to it if he had been on the spot, oi that he Avould have disregarded 
it, aftci it A\as made, if he had thought that he could gain by 
infiinging it, but he had other grounds of dissatisfaction Avith the 
couit, and he made this cession, which he lepiesented as degrading, 
the pretext of his complaints Duimg his absence in Discontent 
Rdhilcaiid, his influence at couit had been supplanted j^muftuo 
by a eunuch named JaAvid, aa'Iio was faAmiued both by 
the empeioi and his mothei Safder Jang, finding that his 
piG'-cnce did not lestoic his author it}’-, took a course noniR-w- 
Avhich had become familiar at Delhi he invited JaAAnd ompwoJ’r 
■bo an cnteiiainnient, and had him muideied duimg the 
banquet The empeior was naturally exasperated at this out- 
rage, and he soon got a suitable instrument to avenge him on 
the A^azii Ghdzl iid din, the eldest son of A'saf Jdh, GUAziuddin 
had lemained at Delhi duimg the fiist pait of the con- thojounger 
test betAveen his younger bi others , but seeing an opening 
afterAvaids, he entered mto a connexion with the pdshAva, and 
set ofi* foi the Deckan, accomjiamed by Holcar and Sindia He 
died soon after his arrival at Auiangdbdd, and his son, a mere 
youth, Avhom he had left at Delhi, was promoted by the vazii’s 
favour to the title of Ghazt ud din, and the high office of com- 
mander-m-chief It was this young man that now guided the 
operations designed against Tiis benefactor He was a specimen 
of such of the Mogul couitieis as weie not quite sunk in sloth 
Restless and ambitious, as skilful in dissembling his passions 
as mcapable of controlling them, he looked on perfidy and 
murder as the natural means of attainmg his ends, and was as 
reckless of consequences as legaidless of principle 

The result of his measures was a civil war, not de- Resists the 
termined, as usual, by a battle in the field, but carried 

3 B 
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on for SIX months ui daily combats in the stieets of Delhi The 
factious hostility of the parties was embittered by leligious fury 
the vazii was a Shia, and the test-word of his sect, and that of 
the SoTTnlSj became the war-cnes of the combatants on each 
side At length, the vazir, finding his position becoming 
Calls m the wcakei, and alaimed at the approach of the Marattas 
llarattas, under Malhar Rao, whom Ghazi un din had called in 

•md expels ’ 

thevaiir auxiliary, consented to make peace, retaining 

possession of the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad Ghdzi ud 
din, thus lelieved, and anxious to employ his Maratta ftiends, 
while he revenged himself on a partisan of the vazir, marched 
against Sliraj Mai, the raja of the Jats, in the siege of whose 
stiong foi-ts, especially Dig and Bhartpur, he found ample occu- 
Tho emperor pation foi’ his army But the emperor was by this 
ahtaSdto time moie disgusted with his arrogant and overbeaimg 
temper than he had ever been with Safder Jang, and moved 
out with what troops he could assemble, on pretence of huntmg, 
but leally to profit by the difficulties m which Ghazi ud din was 
entangled So bttle judgment was shown in his ill-concerted 
operations that no step had been taken to secure the co-opeia- 
tion of Safder Jang , and it did not require the acuteness and 
activity of Ghazi ud diu to turn the whole scheme against Jus 
Is defeated ©uemy Without discontmumg the siege on which he 
und deposed employed, he sent his Maiatta confedeiate against 
Ahmed, but when he heaid that the emperor was taken piisonei 
in the battle which followed, he lepaired m person to the camp, 
A T> 1Y54, deposed the captive king, and put out his eyes, as well 
a’? iicT, ^ those of the queen. Ins mother He then fixed on 
one of the prmces of the blood foi successor to the 
tin one, and proclaimed him by the title of Alamgir II ^ 

A'lamgir II. 

Safder Jang died soon after this revolution, and Ghazi ud din 
soptomte, office of vazir to himself, leaving Shuja ud 

zin”^^’ the son of Safder Jang, in possession of his 

® provinces, of which he was unable to dispossess 
Hir violent him A longei period of tianquillity now elapsed than 
government might have been expected fiom the lestless ambition 
of the new vazir, but his mternal government was still as 
aibitiaiy as evei At length he provoked a numeious body of 

Sngor*in"v to mutmy, and made himself personally so 

mutmj odious, that he was seized by the insurgents and 

•'account IS from the Seir of the Marattas [He was a son of Je- 
Htij and Grant DufTs Ht^tory hdnddr Shdh, named Aziz nd din — 3 
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dragged tliiougli the streets witliorit Ins slippers or his turban 
Though thieatened with instant death, he continued to levile his 
captors, and to say that they should pay for their insolence with 
then heads At length he was rescued by the mtei position of the 
officers , when he instantly ordered a massacre of the whole body, 
giving up their tents, horses, and pioperty to plundei, so as not to 
leave a vestige remaining of the corps 

A'lamgir, on pietence of saving the hfe of Ghazi ud din, had 
offered, while the distuibance was at its height, to pay his suspi- 

’ ,.^1 ^ 1 1 cions of the 

the mutineers a consideiable sum of arrears, if they would emperor 
delivei their prisoner mto his hands, but the pioposal served 
only to awaken the suspicions of the vazir, who took additional 
measures to guard against the possible intiigues of his nominal 
sovereign. 

When interrupted by this adventure, ^hazi ud dm was on liis 
march towards Ld,h6r, and he now continued his pro- um, 
gress Mil Manu, the Mogul governor of the Paniab, Histreiohe- 
whom Alimed Shah had continued his office after 

Slidh Dur- 

the cession, had died His son had been appointed rini’sgovor- 

1 1 nor of the 

his successoi by the Duri^ni monarch, but was an Panjih 
infant under the tutelage of his mother This state of things 
presented an ii resistible temptation to the young vazii he 
immediately enteied mto a most amicable correspondence with 
the widow, claiming the hand of hei daughtei, to whom he had 
really been affianced, and advancing towards Lah6r as if to 
celebrate the marriage , when he had completely lulled all sus- 
picion, he surprised the town and made the governess piisoner 
m her bed While they were conveying her to the camp she 
broke mto invectives against the treacheiy of hei son-m-law, and 
prophesied the rum of India, and the slaughter of its inhabitants, 
as the certain consequence of the vengeance of Ahmed Shah Hei 
piediction was but too eaily accomphshed, for Ahmed 
no sooner heard of the outiage offeied to him than he medsinh 
flew to levenge it , and speedily effecting his march flom Can- 
dahdr, passed through the Panjab witliout opposition, and soon 
presented himself within twenty miles of Delhi Ghdzi ud din, 
having contiived to pacify the widow of Mir Manu and to pro- 
em e hei mtei cession, lepaiied at once to the Duir^ni camp, and 
leceived paidon as far as his own peison Ahmed Shah, however, 
insisted on pecuniaiy compensation and marched on to Delhi to 
enforce his demand Neaily all the honors of Ndihi uef-tivc'i 
Shah’s mvasion were repeated on his aiiival , foi though 
not himself ciuel like that monaich, he had much less command 
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over Ills tioops , and tlie city again Became a scene oi lapme, 
violence, and muidei 

Noi weie tliese sufFeimgs confined to tlie capital , Alimcd Shall 
Massicies sent a detachment of his aimy, with Gliazi ud din, to 
levy a contiihution fiom Shiija ud doula, and marched, 
himself. With a similai intention against tlie Jdts Pic took a 
foit called Balamghai aftei an obstinate lesistance, and put the 
gaiiisoii to the swoid, but the action which leaves the deepest 
stain on his chaiactei, or lathci on that of his nation, was the 
massacie at Mattia This city (one of the most holy among the 
Hindus) was suipiised by a hght detachment dining the height of 
a leligious festival, and the unoffending votaiies weie slaughtered 
with all the mdiffeience that might be expected fiom a baibaious 
people, accustomed to seive undei Nadu’, and equally filled vith 
contempt foi Indians and hatied foi idolatiy ]\lcan while Ahmed 
himself was advancing towaids Agia, to which city as well as to 
one of the J^t foits, he laid siege But by this time the summei 
was far advanced, and a moi tality broke out among the Dundnis, 
who aie mcajiable of beaiiiig heat, he was theiefoie obliged to 
His return be Content with the money he had levied, and 
dominions diiect his couise towaids his own domiiiioiis Befoie 
ibout June , he went he maiiied a piinccss of the house of Delhi, 
Slmvual’ and contiacted anothei to his son, afterwaids Timfu 
mentf&i^ttie Shdh , and liaviiig been entieated by the empeioi not 
Aimngrif ^0 ^eave him at the nieicy of the va-iii, he appointed 
Najib ud doula, a Rohilla chief of abilities and of 
Kajibud excellent chaiactei,^ to be commandei -in- chief at Delhi, 
ter in the hope that his owm influence, even when at a 

distance, would lender that nobleman a counteiiioise to Ghdzi ud 
din^ 

But no soonei had he quitted India, than Ghazi ud din once 
Spiies“ defiance He was at Faiokhdbad when 

Sae'ofthe ^fghdu klug depaited, and he immediately gave the 
Moiattns appomtment ol commandei -m-chief to Ahmed Khan 
Bangash, the chief of that place, in supersession of Najib ud 
doula But as he was not sufficiently stiong to effect anothei revo- 
lution by himself, he called m the aid of the Maiattas, who weie 
now in gaeatei power than evei 

Although Balaji made peace with Salabat Jang (as has been 


* [See Mill, 111 p 551, note — Ed ] 

® The above account is chiefly from the 
Se 2 i vl Mutallieiin it agiees, in most 
respects, witl the Afghan accounts , but 


the latter state that Ahmed Shah did not 
lea\e Delhi, and that the whole expedi- 
tion to Agia, as nell as that to Mattra, 
was commanded by Sndar Jehan Khan 
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stated) in tlie beginning of AD 1752, it was no obstacle to Ins 
enteiing into fresb intiigues witb Gliazi ud din the prcMous 
elder, the bi other and competitor of Salabat On the 
airival of that piince fiom Delhi, Balaji joined him at 
Aurangabad with all his forces , and s^nimeious was the combined 
army, that even the aid of Bussy f^ht have been insufficient 
to have^ved Salabat Jang, if the danger had not been aveited 
byvthe sudden death of Gliazi ud din After this Balaji became 
invmved in affaiis to the south waid, and tiansactions with the 
French and Enghsh, which will belbest related with the histoiy 
of those nations But as his govjeinment got settled at home, 
he ventuied to lelease Damaji Gefkwar, and to avail himself of 
his assistance in settling the provmce of Guzeiat He made 
severe terms, mvolvmg payments and leseivations which led to 
many disputes in the end but at fiist all went piospeiously 
Damaji set out in company with the pdshwa’s bi other, Ragoba^ 
(ad 1755), and they soon reduced the whole province to com- 
plete subjection and obedience Ragoba next levied contiibu- 
tions on the Rajput states, and returned through Malwa to the 
Deckan In the end of AD 1756 he was again sent 
into Mdlwa, and it was to him that the present 
application was made by young Gh5,zi ud cb'n Sup- maioiiesto 

. _ , „ , ? T ■r^ n supportGh l- 

ported by this ally, the vazir advanced on Delhi, occu- ziuddintho 
pied the city, and laid siege to the foitified palace, 
which held out moie than a month 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najib ud doula could no 
longer withstand his enemies , and the emperor had TakebDeUu 
already taken the precaution of sending his son, after- tiirueir”^ 
wards Shah Alam, to a place of safety , the escape of 
Najib himself was the principal difficulty remainmg, uddoiiin, 
and it was accomplished by means of a bribe to Malhar Rao 
Holcar The emperor then opened his gates and received Gh^i 
ud din as his vazii Najib ud doula retmed to his own country, 
which was about Sehaianphr to the north of Delhi, and divided 
from Rdhilcand by the Ganges 

After the taking of Dellii, Ragoba remained encamped near 
that city, until he was called away to an important and ^ d itos, 
easy conquest When Ahmed Shah withdrew from 
India in the preceding year (ad 1757), he left his ^^iTofthr' 
son Timur in charge of the Panj^b, under the guidance 
of Sirdar Jehcin Rhan Then most dangerous opponent was 
Adina Beg, a man of a tuibulent and artful chaiactei, who had 
been deputy to Hii Manu, and whose intrigues had mainly con- 
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tiibuted to the vaiious distuibances and revolutions in tlic Pan- 
jdb He had fled fiom the piovmcc when it was occupied by 
Ahmed Shdh, and now letuincd foi the puiposc of continuing 
his factious designs He fiist employed his influence vnth the 
Sikhs, who had lecoveied their stieiigth duiing the past dis- 
oiJers, but not finding their powei sulflcient for his jiuipose, 
he applied to Ragoba, and pointed out the ease with which lie 
might gam a rich piize loi his countiymcn Ragoba maichcd 
AD 1758 accordmgl}'-, took possession of Lahdi in ]\Iay, 1758, 
A 2^1171 and occupied the whole of the Panj.ib, the Duiianis 
shiiMn ’ letiimg acioss the Indus without attempting a battle. 
The goveiament was confeired on Adina Bdg , and on his deatli, 
which happened soon after, a native ]\laiatta was appointed his 
successor Before this change, Ragoba had set off for the Heckan, 
leaving the Panjdb in tempoiaiy secuiit}’-, and the Maiatta 
affaiis prospeious in othei paits of Hmdostan A foice had 
maiched fiom Delhi undei Dataji Sindia, foi the puipose of 
puisumg Najib ud doula into his letreat, and Hajib, unable to 
resist, left his countiy to be plundeied, and took post at Sakei tal, 
a defensible fold of the Ganges He maintained himself with 
difficulty m this position thiough the whole of the lainy season ; 
AD 1769 , duimg this peiiod theie was time to matuie a 

soptembei, Combination, to which all the neighboui mg piinces 
AH 1172 -v^rere called by a common and mgent dangei 

The Marattas weie ahead}'' masteis of tlio Panjab they had 
Plans of the concertcd with Ghdzi ud din a plan for taking posses- 
the conquest siou of Oudli , and they talked without the least reseive 
stan'^ ° of their mtended conquest of the whole of Hmdostan 
biTation*^*^^ The appiehensions excited by this state of thmgs 
homSau'" “educed Shuja ud doula to foiget his old enmities, and 
prmces to enter into a league with Najib ud doula and his 
foimer opponents the RohiUas, the most considerable of whom 
was Hafiz Rehmet Khan As soon as Dataji Smdia was 

of tliis coufedeiacy he detached Gdvind Rao 
Kdliilcand Bonddla^ to mvade Rdhilcand. So effectually was tlie 
ordei performed that 1,300 villages weie destioyed m little moie 
than a month, while the Rolnllas weie obhged to letieat- for 
safety into the mountains They weie relieved fiom this distiess 
Novembei Shujd ud doula He marched fiom Luclmow 
lEs' invasion, surprised the Maiattas, 

Auwai and drove them with heavy loss acioss the Ganges 

* A Maratta Bramm, so called fiom liis employment m “ Bundelcand,” and ancestor 
of the late chief of S^gar and Ciilpi 
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Dataji Smdia’s foice was weakened by the losses of his de- 
tachment , but he had a stiongei motive foi desirmg peace, in 
the lepoited approach of Ahmed Sh^h fiom Cabul teims weie 
theiefoie pioposed to Shuja ud doula and the confederates, and 
a peace was concluded, which was of no long continuance ® 

The Afghd,n king was occupied in the north-westein part of 
his dominions, when his son was expelled from the Fourth m 
Panjab (ad 1758), and, when about to maich to 
recover that country, he was ariested by the revolt of 
Nash Khd-n, the luler of the Beldches, who made an attempt to 
establish his entiie independence The operations necessary 
to place the affairs of that country on a satisfactory footing 
delayed Ahmed Sh5,h for a consideiable time, after which he 
moved by the southern j.oad of Shik5,ipur to the Indus, and, 
mai clung up that iiver to Pdsh^wer, he crossed it m the month 
of Septembei, and advanced into the Panj^b The 1759 ^ 
Maiattas offeied no opposition, and he avoided the 
swollen iiveis and exhausted country by keeping near Moharram 
the northern hills, until he crossed the Jumna opposite Seh£- 
ranpffr During the Shah’s advance, Ghazl ud din, mindful 
of A'lamgii’s connexion with that monarch and with Najib ud 
doula, took alarm at the thoughts of his mtngues and his ven- 
geance He therefore at once gave oiders foi his assassination, 
and raised another member of the royal family to the 
throne ® This prince’s title was never acknowledged 
Shd,h A'lam, tliQ heir-apparent, was absent on a scheme ai> 1759, 
for getting a footing m Bengal, and the confederate 
piinces cairied on their operations without any osten- 
sible head 

At this time the Marattas, though not suppoited by their 
aUies the Jats, had 30,000 horse of then own in the xFe Maratta 
field, but they weie in two bodies at some distance from HmdosS,n 
each other , and the hatred of the country people, who 
were exasperated by their depredations, kept them m 
Ignorance of the movements of the enemy Ahmed Shah came 
suddenly on the body under Dataji Sindia, and so effectually 
surpiised it that the chief and two thirds of the foice were cut 
to pieces on the spot The other division under Malhar Rao 
Holcar was still at a distance, and commenced its flight towards 
the countiy south of the Chambal it was drawn fi?om the dnect 

® Seir 111 MuMkherin, and Grant Duff ’’ Seir ul Mutjfklierln Alnned SMh’s 

® [Muhyi’s sunnat, the son or grandson proceedings are from Afghdn accounts 
of Cimbakhsh — Ed ] 
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line by the temptation of plundeiing a convoy, and was ovci- 
taken and almost destioyed by a DuiiAni detaclimcnt which had 
made a piodigious maich for the puipo.se« Long bcfoie these 
reverses, Eagoba had aiiivcd in the Leclcan Tlie gloiy of his 
conquests did not reconcile the Maiatta couit to the financial 
results which they produced instead of an ample haivest of 
plunder, as used to be customaiy, he had bioiiglit home near a 
million steilmg of debt This mipiodnctivc campaign appealed 
to moie disadvantage when contiasted with that in Avhich the 
peshwas cousin, SecMsheo Edo Bhio^ (best known in India as 
“ the Bhdo ”), was engaged he had icmaincd as home minister 
and coramander-in-chief in the Beckan, had just obtained pos- 
session of Ahmednagar, and was on the eve of a settlement, 
afterwaids concluded at U'dgir, by which tciiitoiial and pecu- 
maiy cessions of gieat extent weie obtained fiom Salabat Jang, 
and such a buiden imposed on the j\Iogul govcinment in 
the Deckan as it was never able to lecovei Tliis contiast led 
to jealousy on the pait of Eagoba, who, to Sedashco’s lemon- 
stiances on the piofusion of his expcnditiiie, icplied that the 
Bhao had bettei undeitake the next expedition himself, when 
he would find the difierence between that and seiving in the 
Deckan Seddsheo took him at his woid, and an exchange of 
duties was foithwith agieed on 

The Maratta power was at this time at its z:enith Their 
Power of the frontiei extended on tlie north to the Indus and Hima- 
Its zenith laya, and on the south nearly to the extieinity of 
the penmsula all the teiiitoiy within those limits that was not 
their own paid tiibute The whole of this gieat powei was 
wielded by one hand a settlement had been made with Taia 
Bai, by which the person of the laja was consigned to his 
nommal minister, and all pietensions of eveiy desciiption weie 
concentiated in the pdshw^® 

The establishments of the Maiatta government had inci eased 
Their army with its power Its foice was no longei composed of 
predatory bands alone, it included an aimy of well-paid and 
well-mounted cavahy in the duect seivice of the state, and 
10,000 disciplmed infantry, who, though a very imperfect copy 
of that commanded by Europeans, were fai supeiioi to any 
infantry previously known in India 


® Seir ul Mutdkherin Grant Duff 
* [The son of Chimna]i — Ed ] 

® Chiefly Giant Duff [Grant Duff 
states that, though the Pdshwfis really 
held all the powei, they always made 


out all their accounts as generals m 
command of the Rflja’s troops, and 
continued to submit all them receipts 
and disbursements to the Sattdra lajas 
to the very last See vol u p 16 — Ed ] 
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The Alaiattas had now also a train of aitilleiy surpassing 
that of the Moguls, which they had so long regarded with awe 
and envy They even endeavoured to assume the pomp which 
was characteristic of then rivals Rich di esses, spacious tents, 
and splendid caparisons became common among them, and their 
courts and letmues were formed on the Mogul model 

This show of greatness did not seem misplaced in the p^shwa 
and his ministers, who were Concan Biamms, a comely race, 
prepared by the miWness and gravity of then maimers to take 
up dignity without any appearance of mcongruity, but it sat 
very ill on the little active Maiattas, whose sturdy figures and 
vulgar manners gave a ludicrous effect to then attempts at a 
stately demeanour 

Whatever the nation possessed either of power or magni- 
ficencp was brought forth to give weight to Sed^sheo Great pre- 
Bhao The news of the misfortunes of Sindia and S?econtStm 
Holcar were only a fresh stimulus to exertion , and it 
seemed to be resolved, by one great and decisive effort, to put 
the finishing stroke to the conquest of Hmdostan 

The pimce thus elevated was naturally haughty and over- 
bearing, proud of the new greatness of his family, and Arrogance 
puffed up by recent success into an overweening con- mande““e'- 
fidence in his own abilities both as a statesman and a 
soldier He was accompanied by Wiswas R^o, the pdshw^’s 
youthful son and heir-a^Dparent, and by all the great Biamin 
and Maratta chiefs without exception Many R^jpfit detach- 
ments were sent to jom him as he advanced, and Suraj Mai is 
said to have lemfoiced him with a body of 30,000 Jats 

This experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed to 
act With the Marattas, took occasion to advise the Bhao to leave 
his mfantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the Jat 
territory, where it would be protected by strong forts, to advance 
with his hoise alone, to harass his enemies m the Maiatta 
manner, and protract the war until the Duri^nis, who had 
already been many months in India, should be constrained by the 
climate to withdraw to their native mountains This prudent 
counsel, though seconded by the Maiatta chiefs, was at once 
rejected by then commander, who looked down on a victory ob- 
tained by such means, and who also attached an undue import- 
ance to his regular infantry and guns This was not the only 
occasion on which he slighted Sdraj Mai, whom he treated as a 
petty zemindar, incapable of judging of politics on a large scale 

" Seir ul Mutikherin Giant Duff 
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He also offended his Maiatta chiefs by his Biarrnn piide, as well 
as by his imperious mannei of exercising his command, and the 
absence of the fieedom and familiaiity to which they weie ac- 
Hef^kes customed in then leadeis In this manner he advanced 
to Delhi, which was held by a small garrison of Dui- 
lanis and then paitisans, Ghazi ud din having taken lefiige in 
the Jat country^ The gieat extent of the city walls enabled a 
paity of Maiattas to climb up a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel yielded to the aitillery after attempting a shoit defence 
The Bhao made an injudicious as well as ungenerous use of this 
conc[uest He defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the 
sake of the iich ornaments which had been spared by the 
Peisians and Afghans He tore down the silver ceiling of the 
hall of audience, which was corned into seventeen lacs of 
rupees,^^ and seized on the throne (no longer so precious as of 
old), and on all other royal ornaments He even proposed to 
pioclaim Wiswas Rao emperor of India, and was only prevailed 
on to postpone the measure until he should have driven the 
Duiianis across the Indus All these proceedings alarmed and 
disgusted Suiaj Mai, who was unwillmg to go to extremities 
with his own near neighbours He soon after entered on a 
secret consultation with Shuja ud doula, and withdrew to his 
own territory without openly lenouncmg his aUiance with the 
Maiattas The Bhd,o afiected to treat this defection as a matter 
beneath his notice 

During this time the Shah was cantoned for the rams at 
siwh'^nego -^^pshehi, on the frontier of Oudh, whither he had 
shujau'd*^^ heen drawn by an important negotiation He was sure 
douio. of cordial assistance from Najib and the Bohillas, but 
the co-operation of Shuja ud doula was by no means equally 
ceitain Though that ruler could not declare agamst the 
Mahometans, his interests counselled neutrality, and he had an 
hei editary disinclination to joining Ahmed Shah, to whom his 
IMiojoma fathei, Safdei J ang, had been openly opposed It was to 
iiiota 1 con- influence him that the Shah advanced to Amlpshehr , 
AD iTio, ^^d this movement, with the persuasion of Najib ud 
A 1 / 1173 doula, who paid him a visit for the purpose, succeeded 
'lUij ^ procuring his accession to the Mussulman cause 

* [Ghdzi ud din joined the Vazlr of (l^lill, ni 405 , iv 51 )— Ed ] 

Oudh after the battle of Bu^ar in 1765, “ 170,000Z Casi Bai’s Narrative (Jsi- 

AVitii a Jiancuul of follo^^el‘s, the mise- attc JRescarcheSy vol iii p 97) [He was 
former poi\ei , ” and a Hindu of the Deckan, who was a muta- 
111 17 1 9 he was discoveied at Surat in the saddi in the seivice of Shujd ud doula — 
disguwe of a pilgrim, and forbidden to Ed J Grant- Duff makes the 170,000^ 
appear withm the Oompanj’s teriitoiies include aU the plate in the palace 
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He neveitlieless kept up a constant communication Vith the 
jMaiattas, which might seive to secure an accommodation, if 
expedient, and was in the mean time a useful channel for ovei- 
tuies between that people and the Shd-h^^ 

Aftei this aiiangement was concluded, Ahmed was still pie- 
vented moving by the violence of the peiiodical lains Ahmedsudh 
but befoie that season was well over, he broke up his agamst 
cantonment, and maiched towards Delhi His 'move- shdo 
ment was accelerated by hearing that the Bhd,o had set out with 
a picked force to attack Cunjpuia, on the Jumna, sixty miles 
above Delhi, where there was a Duir^ni garrison, under an 
officer of distinction On reaching that river near the capital, 
he found it still swollen and rapid he' proceeded up the banks 
in search of a ford, until he got near Cunjpura, where he had 
the mortification to hear that the place had been taken, and the 
whole gai risen put to the sword Enraged af this disgrace in- 
flicted almost befoie Ins eyes, the Shd,h passed the river, msboidpas- 
between fording and swimming, and though he lost jumna 
many men in this bold undertaking, it made so great oc” 25 ’ 
an impression on the enemy, that they hastened to 
remove out of Ins reach, and soon retired to Pd,mpat, m- 

where they threw up works round them camp, encom- 
passed by a bioad and deep ditch, and protected by then nume- 
rous artillery The Bh^o’s force consisted of 55,000 Their num- 
cavahy m regular pay, with at least 15,000 predatory 
Maiatta horse, and 15,000 infantry, of whom 9,000 were disci- 
plined Sepoys, under Ibrdhim Khan G^rdi, a Mussulman deserter 
from the French service He had 200 guns, with numerous wall 
pieces, and a great supply of rockets, which is a favourite weapon 
with the Maiattas These tioops, with then numeious followers, 
made the numbeis within his lines amount to 300,000 men 

Ahmed Sh^h had about 40,000 Afghd.ns and Persians, 13,000 
Indian horse, and a force of Indian infantry estimated 
at 38,000, of which the part consisting of BohiUa Af- AhmedShah 
ghans would be very efficient, but the great majority the usual 
rabble of Indian foot soldiers He had, also, about thirty pieces 


Cdsi Rdi, the author of the Narrative, 
was one of the agents in this intercourse 
Grant Duff agrees with Cdsi Kdi in 
making the paid horse and infantry 7 0,000, 
as above, and estimates the predatory 
horse and followers at 200,000 Gdsi Sdi 
states the whole number at 500,000 (d»i- 
atic Researches, vol m p 123 ) 

“ The accounts of the Durrdnis them- 


selves make the number of the army that 
crossed the Indus 63,000 , but, fiom a 
comparison ivith Nddir Shdh’s force, and 
that of Shdh Zemifn, in later times, as 
well as from the incorrectness of Asiatic 
mustei -rolls, I conceive the amount to be 
much exaggerated There must also have 
been a great reduction from garrisons in 
the Panjdb and other places, casualties in 
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of cannon of diffeient caliloies, chiefly belonging to the Indian 
allies, and a nmnhei of wall pieces 

The infeiioiity of the Sluili’s foice making an attack on the 
protracted enemy’s camp impossible, he obliged hi encamp 

operations tlllOW Up llllCS lOlllld lllS ailliy TllC OCCUl- 

lence of a geneial action being thus suspended, tlic Bhaos jiios- 
pects weie by no means unfavouiable He had oidcicd Gdvind 
R^o Bonddla to collect what tioojis he could on the lowci couise 
of the Jumna, and that chief now appealed with 10,000 or 12,000 
horse in the leai of the Duiiaiii camp He Iccpt at a safe dis- 
tance fiom the airay, but spicad o\ci the country in the Maiatta 
mannei, so as to mtcicept all supplies It is piobahlc that the 
Bli^o employed his own light cavahy in the same mannci , foi, 
befoie much time had elapsed, the jMussulman camp began to 
suffei seveiely fiom the scaicity of piovisions 

But although the Dun 'nils wcie not accustomed to the dcsul- 
raiiuroof toiy waifaic used by the "Maiattas, the}’’ made up for 
supplies then deficiency by the bold and lapid movements of their 
detachments , and on this occasion, a body of their hoise imdei 
Attai Khan, the giand vazli’s nephew, made a maich of upwaids 
of sixty miles, siiipiised Gdvind Rdo’s camp about da}bieak, and 
completely destioyed his pai ty, Gdvind Rao himself falling in the 
action When the DuiiAnis had got the command of the open 
countiy, the Bhao soon felt the difficulty of his situation, enclosed 
m a foitified camp with such a multitude as lie commanded. 

The Maiattas aie excellent foiageis Eveiy moi nmg at day- 
bieak, long Imes of men on small hoises and ponies aie seen issu- 
ing fiom their camps in all diiections, who letiiin befoie night 
loaded with fodder foi the cattle, wnth fiiewood torn doivn fiom 
houses, and giain dug up from the pits wheie it had been con- 
cealed by the viUageis , detachments go to a distance foi some 
days, and collect pioportionately laiger supplies of the same kind , 
and convoys, each of many thousands of oxen, aie also bi ought in 
fiom remote countries by banjaias, a soit of camp gi am dealeis, ' 
who paitake of the chaiactei of the soldieiy moie than of the 
meicantile body All these lesouices weie now cut oflT, and 
aftei the Marattas had entiiely eaten up and consumed the town 
of Panipat, which was within their lines, they began to feel the 
severest piessure of want 


action, and deaths from the climate du- 
ring the hot season and rams , so that I 
thmk 40,000 a sufficient allowance for the 
Afghclns The Indian numbeis aie from 
Cdsi Rdi Shuja ud doula had only 2000 


home and the same number of foot Casi 
Rai’s statement, that the Durrdnls h.’d 
forty guns of their o^^^l, is quite contrary 
to their own account and to all proba- 
bility 
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AATiile things weie tending to this conclusion, neither party 
was inactive in its efforts to hasten the ciisis Continual skii- 
niishes went on between the aimies the Maiattas made thiee 
vigoious attacks on the Duir^ni lines, convoys weie always 
attemptmg to make then way into the camp , and though one 
chaiged with tieasuie fiom DeUii fell into the hands of the 
Afghans, otheis were secietly forwarded by Shiaj Mai and the 
Rajput chiefs, and as the Bhao boie his difficulties with dignity 
and resolution, then extent and daily increase were unknown to 
his enemies In these circumstances, the Indian alhes lost all 
patience, and wearied Ahmed Sh^h with then importunities 
that he would put an end to their fatigues by a decisive action 
but his constant answer was, “This is a matter of war with 
which you are not acquainted In other affairs do as you 
please, but leave this to me.” He had a small red tent pitched 
in front of his mtienchment, to which he lepaned every morn- 
ing in time for praj'-eis at daybreak, and where he generally 
returned to dme in the evenmg He was on horseback for the 
whole day, visitmg his posts, and reconnoitring the enemy , 
and never rode less than fifty or sixty miles a day At night 
he placed a picket of 5000 horse as near as he could to the 
enemy, while other parties went the rounds of the whole 
encampment “He used to say to the Hmdostani chiefs, 'Do 
you sleep , I will take care that no harm befalls you , ’ and to 
say the truth, his orders were obeyed like destiny, no man 
daring to hesitate or delay one moment in executing them ” 

During this time the Bhao’s embarrassments became daily 
more urgent, and he made frequent applications to Shuja ud 
doula through Casi R^i (the author of our Narrative) to mediate 
a peace between him and the Mussulmans When his proposals 
were made known to the Sh^h, he replied that he was only an 
auxiliary, and had no views of his own , that he claimed the 
entire control of the war, but left the Hindostam chiefs to carry 
on their negotiations as they pleased The majority of those 
chiefs were well disposed to an accommodation, which would 
have been particularly acceptable to Shuja ud doula, but 
Najib always steadily opposed the overtures, and succeeded m 
impressing on the rest the rum to which they would be 
exposed if the Shah left India while the Maratta power was still 
entire 

It is not difficult to conceive what must now have been the 


« Cfei Edi 
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state of the Maiatta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a 
blockaded camp, among dead and dying animals, suuounded by 
famished foUoweis, and thicatened with the tciuble consumma- 
tion of the evils which they alieady suffeied Among their last 
eftbits they sent out a foiaging paity, with innumeiablc camp 
followeis, to endeavour to bung in some relief, but the help- 
less crowd was discoveicd by tlie enemy, and slaughtcied m 
piodigious numbeis On this the chiefs and soldicis suuounded 
the Bh^o’s tent in a body, they said tliat they had entiiely 
exhausted the last lemains of thcii piovisions, and that it was 
bettei to lun any iisk in the field tlian to peiisli in iniseiy The 
Bhao agreed to theii wish they all paitook of bltel leaf, 
and swoie to fight to the last, and oideis M'eie given to make 
the attack on the next nioining befoie daybieak. 

In this extiemity the Bhdo wiole to Casi Eai a short note ivitli 
his own hand “The cup is now full to the biiin, and cannot 
hold anothei diop If anything can be done, do it, or else 
answei me plainly at once , heieafter theie will be no time for 
wilting 01 speaking” 

Cd,si Ek was communicating this note to Shiijd iid doula 
Battieof about thiee in the moiniiig, when his spies came to ic- 
Pmipat Maiattas weie gettmg under aims Shuia 

immediately lepaiied to the Shdh’s tent, and dcsiicd he might 
be awakened without delay The Shah soon made Iiis appear- 
ance, leady dressed, and, mounting a hoise which ahvays stood 
saddled by his dooi, he lode towards the enemy, oideiing his 
own tioops out as he advanced 

One of his first steps was to send for Cdsi Bdi, and inteno- 
jvnu^^o, about the souice of the intelligence he had 

jamdda’s’ commumcatcd This he did as he was moving fonvaid, 
Sim until, about a mile fioni the camp, he met some Dui- 
ranl horsemen, loaded with plunder, who lepoited that the 
Marattas had deserted then camp and fled On heaiing 
this, Ahmed turned to Casi Rdi and asked him what he said 
to that ? but while he was yet speaking, the Marattas announced 
then presence by a general discharge of their aitiUeiy along 
the whole of their hne “ On tins the Shdh, who was sitting 
upon his horse smoking a Persian kalyan, gave it to his servant, 
and with great calmness said to the nabob (Shuja), ‘Your 
servant’s news is very true, I see’” He then sent orders to 
hasten the advance of his own army When objects became 
discernible, the columns of the Marattas were seen advancmg 
slowly and regularly with then artillery m front The Sh^h 
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drew up Ins aimy opposite, and, Eimself, took post at kis little 
led tent, wliicli was now in the leai of the hne 

The Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns , and 
as those of the Maiattas appioached, the shot went over the 
heads of their adveisaiies The actual engagement was begun 
by Ibrahim Khan G^idi, who lode up to the Bhao, respectfully 
salutfed him, and said, “ You have often been offended with me 
for insistmg on regular pay to my men , you shall now see that 
they have not earned it m vain” He then seized a colour with 
his own hand, and ordered his battalions to cease firing and 
charge bayonets Their attack fell on the EohiUas, whose un- 
disciplined valour only mcieased then loss, and who were broken 
after a prodigious slaughter Then defeat laid open the right 
of the gland vazh,^° who commanded the centre of the Durrani 
line, and who was now charged b57- the Bhio and Wiswas Bao 
with the fiower of the Maiatta aimy In this charge. Attar 
Khan, the vazir’s nephew, was killed by his side, and Ins Dui- 
ranis were forced to give ground , but he himself dismounted, 
and. With the few that were near him, determined to die at his 
post Shuj4 ud doula was next to the grand vazh’s division, 
but could not see what was passing for the dust fiudmg the 
sound of men and horses in that quarter suddenly dimimsh, he 
sent Cdsi Rd.i to inquire the cause He found the grand vazii on 
foot in full armour, m an agony of rage and despair, reproach- 
ing his men for quittmg him, and endeavouring to bring them 
back to their ranks " Bide to Shuja ud doula,” said he, " and 
tell him that if he does not support me immediately, I must 
perish” But Shuja, though he kept his giound, did not venture 
to take part in the action 

Meanwhile these transactions had not escaped Ahmed Shah , 
and the reserve which he had ordered up arrived at the critical 
moment to prevent the destruction of the grand vazir The 
battle now became stationary, but the advantage still inclined 
to the Maiattas , until Ahmed, after rallying the fugitives and 
ordermg all who refused to return to be cut down, gave orders 
for an advance of his own line, an(^ at the same time directed 
a division on his left to wheel up and take the enemy m flank 
This manoeuvre was decisive , for though the closest combat was 
raging m the centre, where the Bhao and Wiswas were engaged 
on horseback, and where they fought on both sides with spears, 
swords, battle-axes, and even daggers, yet, “all at once, as if 


[The Duridnl Shdh Wall Klidn — Ed ] 
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by encbantmenfc, the whole Maratta army turned their backs 
and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle covered with 
heaps of dead” The victois pursued them with the utmost 
fuiy , and as they gave no quaiter, the slaughter is scarcely to 
Derfmction be conceived , the pursuit continuing in every direction 
for fifteen oi twenty mdes A laige pioportion of 
those who escaped fiom the enemy were cut off by the peasants , 
and great numbeis who fell ahve into the hands of the Duiranis 
weie cruelly massacied in cold blood The Shah himself was 
not exempt fiom a share in these barbarities for he not only 
took no means to prevent them, but, at the instigation of Najib, 
he made a strict seaich for Jancoji Sindia, who was concealed 
b}'- a Duiiani chief, and who was made away with to prevent 
detection He also compelled Shuja ud doula to give up the 
gallant Ibiahim Khan, who had been made pnsoner , sent for 
him into his presence to leproach him, and then gave him over 
to the giand vazir to be placed in confinement, where he died 
of his wounds within a week 

The body of Wiswas Eao was found, and a headless trunk 
which was believed to be the Bhao’s , but the fate of the latter 
was so far fiom certain, that, many yeais aftei, an impostor 
obtamed credit foi a time by assuming his character The 
whole number of the slain is said to have amounted to neai 
200,000^® Almost all the great Maiatta chiefs were killed or 
wounded, except those who had been left with a force at Delhi , 
and Malhai Eao Holcar, who was accused of too early a retreat 
Mahaji Sindia, aftei wards the founder of a gieat state, was 
t lamed foi life , and Ndnd Famavls, who long kept off the down- 
fall of the peshwa’s government, nairowly escaped by flight^® 

Nevei was a defeat more complete, and never was there a 
pc«>pondencj Calamity that diffused so much consternation Grief 

of tilo >la A j 1 

rattn nation aiicl desponclency spiead over the whole Maiatta people, 
most had to mouin lelations, and all felt the destiuction of the 
aimy as a death-blow to their national greatness The pe'shwa 
Deithoftho uever lecoveicd the shock He slowly retieated from 
jjjg f 2 ontier towards Puna, and died in a temple which 


C'1'51 Kdi says lie was treated witli 
the greatest eruelty, and that it was 
reported that poison was put into his 
•w ounds , but that u as not a moment when 
■V engcance (if there had been any moti% e 
for it) Mould ha\e taken so indirect a 
course 

Gnnt Duff, vol n p 156 

The account of Seddsheo Edo Bhdo’s 


campaign is compiled from Grant Duff, the 
Seir ul Mutdkherin, and Cdsi Edi’s ac- 
count of the battle of Pdnipat (in vol ui 
of the ^s^a^^c c/ies, p 91, etc ) This 
last IS, perhaps, the best specimen to be 
found of narrative by an Indian The 
Afghdn accounts of Ahmed Shdh’s pro 
ceedmgs also furnish some information 
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lie liad himself elected near that city^° The wreck of the army 
letiied beyond the Neibadda, evacuating almost all their acquisi- 
tions 111 Hmdostan Dissensions soon broke out after the death 
of Bdlajl, and the government of the pdsh-wa nevei legained its 
vigour Most of the Maiatta conquests veie recovered at a sub- 
sequent peiiod , but it was by independent chiefs, with the aid 
of Euiopean officeis and disciplined sepoys The con- dissolution 
fedeiacy of the Mahometan princes dissolved on the n^o^n coS° 
cessation of then common danger Ahmed Shdh federaej 
letuined home Avithout attemptmg to piolit by his victoiy, and 
nevei afteiwaids took any shaie m the affaiis of India 

The actois in the last tiansactions having now all left the stage, 
the histoiy of the Mogul empne here closes of itself Its Extinction 
tenitoiy IS bioken into sepaiate states, the capital is empire 
deserted, the claimant to the name of empeioi is an exile and a 
dependent, while a new lace of conquerois has alieady com- 
menced its caieer, which may agam umte the empne undei 
bettei auspices than befoie^^ 

Grant DuCf 

** SirJ Malcolm’s ^jraZjca,\ol i pp 120, 

121 

** [He recognised All Gohar, the eldest 
son of Alamglr II , as emperoi, under the 
title of ShiUi Alam II Hajib ud Doula, 
hotveier, remained the imperial deputy 
at Delhi until his death in 1770 Shdh 

t 

Alam returned to his capital, by the aid 
of the Mahrattas, m Dec 1771 —Ed ] 


® [It may be interesting to notice a few 
of the contemporary events which were 
now passing in different parts of India 
In Oct 1760, Mir Ja’farwas deposed in 
Bengal, and Mir Kdsim set up m hi a 
place , Daily surrendered Pondicheiry to 
the English, Jan 14,1761, and m the fol- 
lowing May, Haidar Ali finally established 
himself m Mysore — Ed ] 
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ON THE STATES EORSIED ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE 

OF DPT HI 

Bahmani Kvngs of tlw Deckan ^ 


BAUMAN f KINGS ' 

OF THE 1 


A D 

A n 

DECKAN 



Jlnhmfld I 

1378 

780 




Ghij is ud din 

1397 

799 


A D 

A II 

Shams ud din 

1397 

799 

Hasan Gdngii (or Ala 



Flniz 

1307 

800 

ud din 

1347 

748 

Ahmed I 

1422 

825 

Jloh.immed I 

1358 

759 

lUa ud dm 

1435 

838 

Mmdhid 

1375 

776 

Humdyun 

1457 

802 

Dlfid 

1378 

780 1 

Niz<im 

1461 

805 


AD AH 

Mohammed 11 1403 867 

Mahmdd II 1482 887 

>,OMIl.AL KINGS 

Ahmed II - 1518 924 

Aid ud dm II 1520 927 

■Wall 1522 

KaHm . 1526 


Hasan GaNGiJ,* the first king of the Deckan, was an. Afglidn of the lowest rank, 
and a native of Delhi He fanned a smaU spot of land belonging to Founded by ^ 
a Biamin astrologer, named Gangfi, who was in favour with the king , 
and having accidentally found a treasure in his field, he had the hon- Delhi i 

esty to give notice of it to his landlord The astiologer was so much stiuck with, 
his integrity that he exerted aU his influence at court to advance his fortunes 
Hasan thus lose to a great station in the Deckan, where his merit marked him out 
among his equals to he their leader in then revolt He had before assumed the 
name of Gdngfi, in gratitude to his benefactor , and now, from a similar motive,' 
added that of Bahmani (Biamin), by which his dynasty was aftenvards distin- 
guished He fixed his capital at Giilbaiga 

The revolt of the r4]a of "Warangal, and the foundation of the new government 
of Bi]ayanagar, were favourable to the insm gents at first, as they mcreased the 
embaiTassments of Mohammed Tughlak, the idja of Warangal also sent a body 
of horse to assist Hasan Gdngu in his final struggle, but their estabhshment 
cut off a large portion of the Mussulman dominions towards the south, and soon 
led to boundary disputes, which mvolved them in an unceasmg war with the new 
monarchy 

After the death of Hasan Gdngii, these wars, especially that with Bijayanagar, 
continued, almost without intermission, until the end of his dynasty warb ivith the 
They did not foi a long time make much alteration m the Hindil and Hmdus 
Mahometan limits the id]as of Onssa and Tdlmgdna, at one time, a d 1461 , 
made their way to the gates of Bldar, which was then the capital ^ 

but the Mahometans were gamers on the whole , they occupied most of the 
country between the Kishna and Tumbadra, and m ad 1121, the Bahmani 
king, Ahmed Shdh, took permanent possession of Warangal, and compelled the 
Td 3 a of Tdhngdna to relmqmsh his ancient capital 


* The accounts of the infenor Mahometan dy- 
nasties, where not otherwise specified, are taken 
from Fenshta, who lias written a separate lustory 
of each (vols ii , in , and iv of Col Bnggs' 
translations) 


° The royal title assumed by Hasan y, as Aid 
vd dm hut, to distinguish him from other kings 
of the same name, I hare retained his original 
appellation 
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At length, in the reign of Mohammed 11 , the last of the Bahmanl kings who 
exercised the functions of sovereignty, Amber Eai, a relation of the 
ra 3 a of Orissa, apphed to the Mussulman prince to assist him in 
asserting his right to that government, promising, in the event of success, to 
become his tiibutary, and to cede to him the districts of Ed]amandn and 
CondapiUi at the mouths of the Eishna and Goddveri Mohammed accepted 
the offer, and sent an army to support the pretender Amber Eai was put in 
possession of Onssa, and the two districts were made ovei to the Mussulmans, 
and occupied by their troops Amber Eai subsequently endeavoured 
to regain possession of the distiicts he had ceded , when Mohammed 
moved against him in person, mvaded his country, reduced him to 
submission , and, after settling Ed 3 amandii and Cbndapilli, carried his 
arms to the southward along the coast, annexed Masulipatam to his 
dominions, and pushed his incursions to the celebrated temple of Cdnchl, or Con- 
3 eveiam, neai Madras which he plundered 

The same king met with equal success on the opposite coast of India, 
his mimstei having acqmied possession of the Cbncan, the tract be- 
tween the Western Ghdts and the sea from Bombay to Goa The Bah- 
mani kings had been occupied in this conquest for more than forty 
years, and had suffered severe losses in that lugged and wooded 
countiy, and, after aE, were never able perfectly to shbdue it 
The Bahmani kings were several times engaged in wars with those of 
Khdnd^sh and Malwa, generally on the frontieis of Berar on one occasion 
(AD 1461-2), the king of Malwa advanced to Bldar, then the capital, and 
might have taken it, but for the timely aid of the king of Guzerdt 


A D 1477, 

A H 882 

Conquest of 
Rijamandri 
dud Miisuh- 
p itam 


Pirtnl con 
quest of the 
Concin 
From 

A D 1469 to 
A D 1471, 

A n 874 to 
A H 870 


Dynasty of A'dil Shdh at Bijd'p'dr 

FOUNDED BY YlJSUF A'DILSHAH, A TUEKISH SLAYE 


AD ^V.H 

■J usuf A dll Sliih 1489 895 

Pin ill A'dil fell di 1510 915 

Idnllfi A'dil fell ih 1534 941 


AD AH 

Ibralum A dll Shdh 1535 914 
All A dll Shah 1557 955 


AD AH 

Ihrdhlm A'dil Shdh 
II 1579 987 


Yuscr A'dil ShAh claimed an illustrious descent, supported by a plausible 
histoiy The Indian historians repiesent him as son of the Ottoman sultan 
Amuiath and bi other to Mohammed II, the conqueror of Constantmople They 
relate that he was an infant at the accession of Mohammed, that he escaped 
being put to death ivith the rest of his brothers by the contrivance of his mother, 
and u as by her means com eyed to Peisia 

Being obliged to fly from Persia at the age of srsteen, on account of some 
suspicion of his buth, he was inveigled to the Babmanf court, and there sold as 
a sla^e 

lie rose according to the course of Mamliik adventurers, until he assumed 
the crown, as has been related 

Fi om that time he was occupied in resisting KAsim Barfd, the usurper of the 
Bahmanl government, and in seizing the possessions of other chiefs around, who, 
like him, weie endeavouring to assert their independence He was also engaged 
in wars with the idia of Bi3ayanagar, in which, on the whole, he was successful 
His conquests acquired sohdity, from a sort of partition-treaty with the other 
two new fang:, (of Ahmednagai and BeiAr), by which the title of each to his 
possessions w as recognised 
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A notion of fhc cst-ent of Ins kingdom may be gained by assuming the Bima 
and Kisbna ineis foi bis boundary on the cast, tbc iivei Tumbadia Evtontoftho 
on tbc south, tbe sea fiom ncai Goa to near Bombay on the west, tuigdom 
and peibaps tbe Niia incr on tbc noitb 

He aftci\\aids involved bimscK infiesb troubles by bis zeal for tbe Sbta reb- 
gion. vlucb be bad imbibed in Persia fiom some of tbe immediate Attempt to 
followers of Sb6kb S^fi He declaicd that faith to be tbe established mtrodute the 
ichgion of the state , and by a piocceding so unexampled in India, be religion 
caused much disaffection among bis ouni sub3ects, and pioduced a combination of 
all tbc other ]\Iabomctan kings against bim He sboued great icsolution in 
supporting himself against this confcdeiacy, and gieat skill in disuniting its mem- 
beis; but it was only by i enouncing bis innovations in lebgion that be was able, 
at last, to loconcilc bimseK to all bis opponents 

His son Ismail v as a minoi at bis death Tbe mimstei who acted as regent 
planned tbe iisuipation of tbc govcinment, and with this view put Religious 
himself at tbe bead of tbe Sunni oi native faction, and depressed and factious 
ebsebarged tbc foreigners His plan having failed, tbe young king became as 
Molent a Sbla, foimed bis army entirely of forcigneis, and would enlist no Indian, 
unless he weie tbe son of a foicignei, a Pitdii,® oi a Eajpilt He affected foreign 
manners, and always used tbc Persian and Tiiiki languages m prefeience to that 
of tbe Deckan ■' » 

Ibiabim, tbe fourth king (tbe third baling only leigned six months), was a 
zealous Sunni, and discbaiged all tbe foreign ti oops They weie recalled by bis 
son All, an enthusiastic Sbia Dunng the minonty of All’s son, Ibiabim II , 
there was a stiuggle between the factions, in which, at length, tbe Sunnis 
pi ei ailed 

A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects was tbe nse of 
tbe ]\Iaiattas These Hindils having fallen completely under tbe Rise of the 
kings of Abmednagar and BijApilr, iii consequence of tbe extinction ^turattas 
of their own laja of Dedgirl, were tieatcd as subjects, and employed without 
distrust Tilsuf, tbe first A'dil Sbdb, is said to have given a command of 
12,000 infantij to a Maiatta chief,® and in tbe subsequent leigns they sbaied 
tbc fortunes of tbe natives, being cnteitmiied in gieat numbers whenever that 
party prevailed They were known under the name of Bdrgis, w^'ere often boise, 
and by then bgbt and predatory operations contributed to introduce the system 
of defence to which tbe Bijapilr government always bad recourse when attacked 
A remarkable innovation was mtioduced by Ibrahim (tbe fourth king) He 
directed tbe public accounts to be kept in tbe Mai’atta language, instead of tbe 
Persian Considering that this was tbe language of all tbe village accountants, 
and that tbe body of tbe officers of revenue and finance were also generally Hm- 
diis, itis surprising that tbe improvement was not introduced sooner, and more 
extensively copied 

There w^ere constant wars and shifting confederacies among tbe Mussulman 
knigs , in both of which tbe rAjas of Bijayanagar often took a part, as 
did tbe kings of Khdnddsb and Guzerat, tbe latter with much weight other Mahome- 
In all these wars tbe constant enemy of tbe A'dil Sbdb was tbe Nizam kmss 
Sbdb of Abmednagar, their bostibty being caused by iival claims to tbe possession 
of Soldpdr and some other districts on tbe left bank of tbe Bima 
At length, tbc four great Mahometan governments, A'dil Sbdb, Nizam Sbdb, 

° Pirtn [or rather Pathln] is a name often that Deokani (n dialect of Hmdostaiu) was the 
applied hy the Iiuhansto the Afghans, hut more usual language of the Mussulmans^m the hegin- 
geneially to the Indian descendants of that ning of the sixteenth century 
people “ Grant Duff, vol i p 84 

* Peribhta, vol u p 72 The remaik shows 
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League against Baud, and Kutb Shdh, foimed a league against Edtn Ed]a, then 
Biji^amgnr luhng at Bijayanagar, the result of which has been lelatcd in the 

text (page 477) 

Among the other wais of the A'dil Shdhl langs, those mth the Portuguese are 
Wais vi-ith the mentioned by the native historians with afEccted neghgence They 
Portuguese state that Goa was lost undei Ydsuf, ictaken by that king in person, 
and lost again undei his son Ismail,® but as the kings of Bijdpdi and Ahmed- 
nagar afteiwards made a simultaneous attack on the Poituguese at Goa and 
Choul (A D 1670), and weie both lepulsed, it is evident that they could not haie 
been insensible to the formidable character of their antagonists '' 

This confedeiacy, as well as the battle of Tahcdta, was subsei^uent to the 
accession of Akbci When that empeior fiist interfeied effeetnally in the alfaus 
of the Deckan, the last-mentioned king, Ibidhlm II, had emerged fiom a long 
minoiity, md was taking an active paitinthe internal disputes of 
Abmednagai 


A D 1595, 

AH 1001 


Dynasty of Ntzdm Shdh at Ahmeclnagar 

FOUNDED BY AHJIED, A HINDlI CONVEKT 



A D 

< H 


A n 

A n 


\ D 

A H 

Ahmed , 

1490 

S90 

JOrin Husem 

15SS 

906 

Ibr-lhim 

1504 

1003 

Buihan 

150S 

914 1 

Ismail 

1588 

997 

jUimcd II 

1594 

1004 

Husem 

1553 

961 

Burhdn II 

1590 

999 

Baliadur 

1590 

1004 

JIurteza 

1505 

972 








The fathei of Ahmed, the founder of the Nizdm Shdhl dynasty, was a Bramin 
of Bljdpur Having been taken prisoner and sold for a slave to the Bahman 
king, he was conveited, and lose to the first digmty in the state, and his son 
declared himself king (as has been related) on the dissolution of the Bahmanl 
government So far were his descendants from being ashamed of their oiigin, 
that they had frequent wars with the kings of Bei dr for the possession of Patii, 
a village in the latter counLij, to which their Biamin ancestoi shad been heredi- 
taiy accountants In the same spirit Burhan (who was the second king) 
appomted a Bramm, named Kdwar Sein, to be his pdshwd, oi piime minister, 
and derived great advantage from the confidence he reposed on him This 
dynasty imitated that of Bl]dpdr in employing Marattas, but not to the same 
extent Those in their seivice were chiefly infantry, and much employed as 
garrisons in hdl-forts 


Their liberahty to other religions did not save the Nizdm Shdhs from the 
influence of the sects in their own The second king openly jirofessed 
A D 1537, ^Be Shfa rehgion , and, although assailed by tumults witbm, and a 

A H 94:4 combination of the orthodox kings around, was more successful than 

his neighbour at Btjapur, and made good the estabhsbment of his oun sect 
A change took place in consequence of the murder of Mlrdn Husem, the fifth 
^ ^ the foreigners by whom that act was effected being massacred, 

A.H j9b Sunni rehgion introduced 

A feud, however, broke out among the Sunnis themselves under the snxth 
king, Ismail, in consequence of a powerful prime minister declaring for a new 


° This WTs the second capture by Albuquerque, 
m A D 1510 


’ ^nesa’ FmsMa, vol m p 134 Grant Duff, 
vol 1 p 77 
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sect called Melidevi, or G-lieir Melidl, -wliicli is very odious to tlie otlier Mussul- 
mans It may have been omng to this division that we find the a d 1588, 
native Deckanis and the Abyssimans on different sides in the dissen- ^ 
sions which ultimately destroyed the monarchy, but those dissensions had not 
much of a rehgious character 

The share of the Abmednagar governments in the wars and confederacies of 
the other kings has been noticed It had also wars of its own with 
Khdnd6sh and Beidr, the last of which kingdoms it subverted, in other imgs of 
AD 1672, and annexed the territory to its own Previous to 
success, the Nizdm Shdhl king was subjected to a great humiliation, having been 
besieged in his capital by Bahddur Shdh, king of Guzerdt, and compelled to 
acknowledge bis superiority, and to do homage to him in very submissive forms ® 

A stiU greater degradation awaited his successor, who was besieged in 
-Abmednagar by Ham Edja of Bijayanagar, then combmed with a d 1630, 
Bljdpiir, and reduced to accept an interview with him on terms of 
marked inferiority 

It was the pride displayed by Edm Ed] a on this and some other occasions, that 
led to the general combmation against bim, the result of which has ad 1565 , 
been already mentioned 91^2 

It gives a great idea of the power of j^bmednagar, although on an unfortu- 
nate occasion, that in one campaign against the A'dil Shdh, the king MisceUaneous 
lost upwards of 600 guns Many of these may have been mere 
swivels, but one was the famous caimon now at Bljdpiir, which is one of the 
largest pieces of brass ordnance m the woild ® 

Feiishta mentions the great prevalence of duels (an uncommon practice in 
Asia) under this dynasty They were occasioned by the most trifling disputes, 
it was reckoned dishonourable to decline them, and no blame was attached to 
the death of the parties, piovided the combat was a fair one Fenshta himself 
witnessed a meetmg of this soit, m which there were three on each side, and 
five of the combatants greybearded men, and in considerable estimation at court 
Thiee were killed on the spot, and the survivors died of then wounds These 
duels were always fought with sabres 

At its greatest extent the kingdom of .Abmednagar comprehended aE that is 
now called the Sfibah of AurangdbM, and all the west of that of Extent of the 
Berdr It also possessed a portion of the seacoast m the C6ncan, luugdom 
between the tracts belongmg to Guzerdt and Bijdpiir 


Dynasty of Kuth Shdh at Golcdnda 

FOUNDED BY KUkf KUTB, A TTJEKMAN SOLDIEE 


A,D A H. 

SultlnKuU 1512 918 

jAmshid . 1543 940 


. A.D A H. 

Subhdn Knll 1550 957 

Ibrdhim . 1550 957 


A.D A H 

MohaniTned Kiilf 1680 988 


SxjLTlN Kuiif Kuib Sh/(h, the founder of the dynasty, was a'Tiirkman of 
Hamaddn m Persia He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and he 


“ On this occasion Bahddur Shdh showed his 
supenoritj by speaking Guzerdti, his oivn lan- 
guage , and the Nizdm bhdh rephed in Persian, 
which might be considered as common to both 
° Bnggb Fa i^hta, Tol m. p 243 This gun 
IS four teet eight inches in diametei at the muz- 


zle, the calibre is two feet four mches (Grant 
Duff, vol 1 p 112), it IS only fifteen feet long 
(Colonel Sykes, Bombay Transactions, vol in 
p 62), and weighs forty tons (Colonel Bnggs, 
above quoted) 

Bnggs ienshta, vol m p 208 
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ccrtiinly came to India a free man in quest of military service He entered the 
quards of the Bahmani king distmgmshed himself on many occasions, and -was 
qoiemor of Tdlmedna vrhen the monarchy broke up It is not certam when 
he assumed the royal title, but he was king in substance from A D 1512, A H 


Kill! profe =^3 JXC openly professed the Shla rehgion from his accession, and met 
with no opposition in introducing it into his domimons 
At the end of a long leign he left a territory extending from the Goddveii to 
E-ctonfc of bi3 ond the Kishna, and from the sea to a hne drawn west of Heide- 
i.\b id about the seventy-eighth degiee of east longitude The north- 


western districts of this tenatoiy were fragments of the Bahmani kingdom, and 
those on the south-vest weie gained from Bqayanagar, but by far the greater 
Conciuc--t3 from pait of Suit All Hull’s conquests were from the remams of the Wa- 
the iiimhib rangal family and other chiefs of Tdhngdna He gained a great victoj y 
it Cdndapilh over all those chiefs united, vnth the addition of the idja of Orissa, 
and although the xdja of Bqayanagai afterwards endeavomed to support the 
cause of his lehgion, the government of Waiangal was never restored, nor the 
lilahometan power disturbed, -withm the limits above mentioned 
Sultan Hull vas sometimes interrupted in his operations against the Hindds 
the Gy attaeks from his Mussulman neighbours, especially Ismail A'dil 
o.!i„r ilaliome Shdh He, howcver, took a much less active share than the rest in 
tin kiiiffi among the kings of the Deckan 

lie vas murdeied at the age of ninety, by his son Jamshld, who succeeded 
him and leigncd for seven years The thud king was a mmoi, and only leigned 
a fev months , but Ibrdhim, the fourth of the hne, reigned thiity years, and his 
lime vas marked by most of the few important transactions of the dynasty 
He had a Hindil mimstci named Jagded, and most of his infantry and all his 
ibrlhim, tho garrisons veic composed of Tdlmgas of the same religion Jagdeo 
fourth kuii, quarrelled V ith his master, fled to BeiAi, and was there appointed to 

.1 great command He aftervards went over to EAm Baja of Bqayanagar, and 
Ilisvars by his influence a combination, formed betveen the laja, All A'dil 
bliah, and All Baiid Shah, was enabled to oveiiun a great part of IbiAhim’s 


tnuntrj’, and shut him up in his capital peace was however restored, and Ibra- 
him afterwaids joined in the general confederacy against Kdm Kdja 

The Kutb Shah! kings look part in the wars and alliances of the other 
o^Iahomctan moiiaichs, in vhich they aie generally connected nuth the kings of 
Ahmedn igar , but these occasioned no permanent change in their condition their 
roiirniLiti oil aggrandisement was always at the expense of the Hindiis Ibidhlm 
toixmin.ki ^ distmbances in Orissa, and the invasion of that 

country flora Bengal, to recover lldjamandii and the country noith 
of the Godaicil up to Clucacdl, vhich had been seized by tbe Hindils on the dis- 
solution of the Lahmanl kingdom , and his successor, hlohammcd Hull, canaed 
on his coiKpicsts to the south of the Kishna, and added Gandicdta, Cadapa, and 
the icst of the couiitrj up to the river Pendi, to his dominions 
^ It V IS this last king vho built Heidcidbad He at first gave it the name of 
Lh ignagar (b^ vliich the Hindus call it still), and to it he transfeiied his capital 
Irom the neighbouring site of Golcdiida 

Mohunmed Kuli leigned for many jeais after Akber’s captiue of Ahmednagar, 
but his situation vas htllc affected bj those lemote transactions 
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Dynasty of Imdd Shah in Berdr 

FOUNDED BY FATH ULLAH, DESCENDED A CONVERTED 

HlNDtJ. 


A B AH 

Eith Ulhli 14S4 SOO 

Ala nd dfn 1504 910 


AD A ll 

Dorj ll (about) 1520 03G 

Burhilu (i)orhaps) 1500 90S 


AD AH 

T»if.U 


The little that IS known of tins small kingdom has foimd a place in the history 
of the neighhom ing states It extended from the Injddn hills to the Goddveii 
on the cst it hoi dci od on Ahmcdnagai and Khanddsh, about the middle of the 
seventy-sixth degree of cast longitude On the east its hmits are uncertain, but 
piohahly did not take in Nagpilr 

Though Path Ullah cxeicised sovereign authority, yet Aid ud dfn seems first 
to have taken the title of king ’* 

Dining the minority of Buihdn Imdd Shdh, uho piohahly succeeded about 
16G0, his piunc mnnstci, Tufal usuiped the government, and the state merged 
m that of Ahmcdnagai in A D 1672, A H 980 


Dynasty of Barid Shdh at Bidar 


Kitsim 

Amir 

AH 


A D A.n 

1403 a04 
1504 010 
1549 945 


Ibrahim 
ICdsim II 


AD AH 

1502 990 
1509 997 


Mirzil All 
Amir II 


AD AH 

1572 1000 


The Barfds derived some importance at first from appearing as the mimsters 
and representatives of the Bahmanl kings, hut the illusion was not kept up 
beyond the hfe of Kdsim neithei he nor Amii took the title of king 
Then teriitoiies were small and ill-defined, and the period of their extinction 
IS unceitain 

Amir II was reigmng in A D 1609, A H 1018, when Ferishta closed that part 
of his history 


Guzerdt 


KINGS OF GUZERIt 


AD AH 

Mozaffer Sh-lb 1300 799 

Ahmed bbth 1412 810 

Mohammed ShAh 1443 847 

KutbShuh 1451 855 

Difid Shdh reigned one a^ eek 


AD AH 

MahmfidSli'lhBdgardl459 803 
Mozaffer Shah II 1511 917 

Secander Sh Ih 1520 032 

Mahmfid Sh-lh II 1520 932 

BahddurShiUi 1526 932 


AD AH 

Mil In Mohammed 
ShlhFamki 1536 943 

Mahmfid Shlh III 1553 961 

AlimedShahll 1561 909 

Mozaffer Shih III 1501 969 


Gttzbkat is hounded on the north-east and east by a hilly tract which connects 
the Aiavalh mountains with the Yindhya chain , on the south it has Description 
the sea, which nearly surrounds a part of it, and forms a pemnsula of Guzerdt 
equal m extent to all the rest of the piovmce, on the west it has the desert, 
mcludnag that portion called the Rin The only open part of the frontier is on 


This IB variously related in different places of F&nshta , but see vol. in pp 350, 351 
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tli6 noxth.-'WGStj vrlicTG 9* pltiiiL IjctwcBn tli6 Tiills Sriid. tli6 d-Gsort COHUGCtS it Wltll 
Mdnvar 

The northern hills are steep and rugged , and the branches which they send out 
towards the south are covered with thick woods, as are the numerous ravines 
vhich run from their base to the principal nvers The countiy gradually gets 
more open as it recedes from the mountains, and the lower part, stietcbmg for 
about miles in depth along the sea, is a plain of extraordinary fertihty 

The peumsula is sometimes distingmshed from the rest of Gurerdt, and was 
formerly called Sdreth (or Surashtra), now Katiwdr 

It is for the most part composed of low hiUs, and is, in general, naked and 
unfertile but there are separate plains on the sea, which extend to a great dis- 
tance inland, and aie rich and open > 

Nearly in the south is a billy district, called Babnawd-r, which is covered with 
woods j 

When Guzerat separated from Delhi, the new king had but a narrow territory 
Onginal extent on the plam On the north-west were the independent rdjas of Jhalor 
of the kingdom. girdhi, from whom he occasionally levied contributions The raja 
of Tdar, another Rajput prince, was m possession of the western part of the hiUs , 
and though he was often obhged to pay contributions, and sometimes regular 
tribute, yet those advantages weie seldom gained without a struggle , and he was 
a constant source of disturbance to the king of Guzerat, by joining his enemies and 
haibourmg fugitives from his country 

The rest of the hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tribes of Bhlls 
and Giills, among whom some Rajpiit princes, mostly connected with Mdwar, had 
also founded petty states 

The peninsula was in the hands of nine or ten Hindii tribes, who had mostly 
come from Cach and Sind, at riifferent periods, some centuries before They were 
piobably tributary, but by no means obedient All these petty states pieserved 
their existence during the ascendancy of the Moguls, and were, within these few 
j^ears, almost as independent as under the kings of Guaer^t The real possessions 
of those kings, therefore, only included the plam between the hills and the sea , 
and even of that the eastern part belonged to an independent rhja, who resided in 
the bill-fort of Champanlr On the other hand, the Guzerat territory stretched 
along the sea to the south-east, so as to include the city of Surat and some of the 
countiy beyond it 

With these small means, the kings of Guzerdt made, at least, as considerable a 
figure as any of the minor kings, except the Bahmanl family, mthe Deckan. 


Mozaffer Shdh. 


Faettat TTli Mtok was appomted governor of Guzerdt in the reign of Firuz 
rounded by Tughlak Having given great offence to the Mussulmans of the pro- 
sou of^Ru^put even excited the suspicions of the court of Delhi, by the 

convort means he took to court the Hindus, he was displaced by Ndsir ud din, 
and Mozaffer Kb an was appointed in his room Farhat opposed the entrance of 
A D 1391, new govemor, with an army chiefly composed of Hindils , he was 

\ 11 7‘>i-2 defeated, and Mozaffer took possession Mozaffer was the son of a 

” Dongurpur, BhansivAruli, etc , these subsist " Mr Bird’s Histoiy of Guzerat u 181 and 
to tbo present daj notes > > 
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RAjpili convert, tvIio Iiid risen from a low station about the couit to tlie highest 
oflices He had himscK been bi ought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and 
appears to have been rathei desirous of making his origin be foigotten byhostihty 
to the Ilindhs 

It IS uncertain when he took the title of king IIis leign commenced in reahty 
fiom the time when he became govcinoi He was successful in his 
wais He occupied I'dai, and bioiight the ihja to submission He a h 793 ’ 
fought a gicat battle in the peninsula, aftei which he took and letained m its 
D ii'i, on the seacoast he went to u ai ivith the king of KhAnd6sh, about the dis- 
tiict of Sultdnpili , and although hostilities ueie often renewed in after reigns, yet, 
foi his time, the question was favomably settled 
He once besieged Slandalghar, in Ai , and extoi ted a contribution he pro- 

ceeded fiom that place to A]mlr, on a pilgiimage , and on his way back plundered 
JhAlAi, and dcstioycd the temples 

His gieatcst war uasvuth Malua HAshang ShAh, the second king, was sus- 
pected of poisoning his father , and as Mo7affer had been on very occupation 
fiicudly terms vith the deceased, he made the revenge of his mmder a and subsequent 
pretext foi uivading MAlwa He was successful beyond his hopes 
he defeated HAshang, made hun piisonei, and got possession of the 
whole of his kingdom He soon found howevei , that he could not a-b 1407, 

' A . TT 310 

retain his conquest , and, pei cciving that the inhabitants were about 
to set up another king, he thought it piudent .to get what he could from his 
pnsonei. and to icstorc him to the thione Duiing Moraffei’s govern- a d 140 S, 
ment, MahinAd Tughlak came to Gurci At, on his flight from Delhi he ® 
v as ill-received, and obliged to repair to MAlwa 

HAshang ShAh did not feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
MorafEcr he took part with a faction opposed to the accession of that 
king’s grandson, Alimed ShAh, and began a senes of wars between the a d 1411 , 
two countnes, that lasted for many years Ahmed ShAh thrice in- 
vaded MAlwa, and once penetrated to SAianpAi, in the east of the MilAiaandhis 
kingdom, where he gained a victory On the other hand, the king of aeigli- 
MAlwa assisted Ahmed’s enenues, Hindu as weU as Mahometan, com- 
bmed with the lefiactoiy rAjas within the temtory of GuzerAt, and a d 1422, 
tivice made his way to the capital, but without any important result 

Ahmed ShAh made, also, the usual expeditions against I'dar, JhAlAr, and the 
peninsula, and had two wars with KhAndAsh On one occasion, he And ivith other 
marched as far as NAgAr, in the north of MArwAr, where his uncle was 
in revolt against Seiad Hhizr, of Delhi He was obliged to retreat on ^ 
the advance of that pimce, and was pursued as far as JhAlAr ah 819 

He was also engaged with a new enemy, in consequence of the capture of the 
islands of Bombay and Salsette by the Bahmani king of the Deckan, a d 1429, 
durmg an attempt to subdue the CAncan 
It does not appear how those places came into the hands of the king of GuzerAt 
It may be inferred that they were detached possessions, as the expedition to re- 
cover them was made by sea The Bahmani king was driven out, but remained 
hostile, and more than once joined the king of KhAndesh in his wars with Ahmed 
ShAh Notwithstanding all these disturbances, Ahmed ShAh brought the mterior of 
GuzerAt into good order He estabhshed foits m different places, to bridle the 
disaffected , and built the town of Ahmednagar (the sohd and extensive walls of 
which still remam), as a check on the rAja of I'dar He also founded AhmedAbAd, 


Ferishta, vol i p 509, vol ii p 18, and 
Bud s Guzei dt, p 189 

' Bnggs’ Fenshia, vol ii. p 413 A somewhat 


different order is given to the same events in vol 
IV p 27 
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Slolnmnied 
S)i<ni 
A D 1449, 

A H S93 

Kutb SlHh 
A D 1451, 

A H S55 
His wars with 
Hitt Vr 


tliencefortli Ins capital, and still one of the greatest cities in India, both from the 
number of the mhabitants and the magnificence of the bmldings 

Ahmed Shdh iras a zealous Mussulman He destroyed temples and built 
mosques , and is said to have greatly contributed to extend his lehgion among his 
subjects 

The usual contests ■with Malwa and I'dar contin'ued under the two next kings, 
Mohammed Shah and Kutb Shdh The second of them (Kutb Shdh) 
commenced a more serious war "with Kiimbho, the idna of Mdwdr, 
v>hose capital was Chitdr Mdwdr had been invaded by Ahmed Shdh 
in the time of Mdkal, the predecessor of Kdmbho , but the present 
war onginated m the support given by Kutb Shdh to his relation in 
Kagdr against the Edjpdt piuice, who was laying the foundation of 
that great poner, afterwards employed by his grandson Sanga against Bdbei 
In these wars the kmg of Guzerdt had almost invariably the advantage He 
AD 1467, gained t-v\o victoiies, besieged Chitdr, took A'bu (a mountain 

A n Sol celebrated for its sanctity), and subdued the idja of Snohi, one of 

Kilmbho’s aUies 

On the death of Kutb Shdh, his uncle, Ddiid Khdn, was placed on the 
throne He was deposed -within a few days for incapacity, and became 
an eminent dervise He was succeeded by Mahmud, sumamed Bdgard, 
a brothel of Kutb Shdh Mahmiid was fourteen years old at his 
accession , he reigned for fifty-two years, and was one of the greatest 
of the kings of Guzeidt He soon showed his vigour in repressing 
the turbulence of his nobles , and at an early period of his reign he 
made a diversion in favour of the former enemy of his house, the 
Bahmanl king of the Deckan, when besieged in his capital, and 
reduced to extremities by the king of Malwa 
His territory havmg been harassed by depredations from Cach, he crossed the 
jlirclies to tho Bin, overran that country, earned his arms to the Indus, and defeated 
Indus a considerable body of Beldches on its banks 

His greatest exploits were the reduction of Girndr, or Jiinaghar, and of 
Takes Gimdr Chdmpdnh The first of these places (Girndr) is in the south of the 
andCluun- peninsula, and stands on ahiU equally lemarkable for its strength 
and sanctity 

These enterprises occupied several years,*® and afforded examples of the usual 
despciation of the Edjputs, and of more than ordinary bigotry among the Mus- 
sulmans Tho laja of Girndr was compelled to embrace the religion of Mahomet, 
and the laja of Chdmpdnir was put to death for a firm adherence to his own 

Mahmdd also quelled insmTections at home, and levied tribute on 
I'dar In one of his wars ivith Kfidnddsh, he marched as far as 
Astighai , and on a previous occasion, he had obhged the Kizdm 
bhdht king of Ahmednagar, in the Deckan, to raise the siege of 
Doulatabad 


Dilud IGiSn 
AD 1459, 

A H 853 
Haliindd 
B< 5 gai 4 
A D 1459 to 
A D 1511 
His a jgoroiis 
go\ oniment 
He rescues tho 
B \htnaul kmg 
of the Deckan 
A D 14o2, 

A n SCO 


Ills uars with 
ihorattan 
kings 
A D 1507 , 

A 11 913 
A D 1499, 

A II 905 


Ahmed Shdh is said to have introduced the 
jinctico of giving to each soldiei lind to tho 
VLarlv value of half his paj, tho whole having 
])rovjou«lj licon ismod in nionov Theineasmo 
i-^ spoken of hj tho Guzerit historian vnth ap- 
plui‘-o although it appcirs calculated to in)iiie 
liotli the disciiiliiio aiitl the comfort of the soldier 
(Bud 8 y/ivfo) >' ) 

Tho European travellers of lus daj seem to 
have fonnid a tiemendous idea of this monarch 
Bartcma (m i{n)iUt<!io, vol i p 147 ) and Borhosa 
are hoth full of him One of tlicm gives (En- 
vol 1 ji 290 ) a formidable account of his 
ivorsonal appeanuct, and hoth agree that a pnn- 
cipal part ol his food consisted of mortal poisons , 


and 80 impregnated was his system with lus diet, 
that if a fly settled on lum it instantly dioiiped 
doini dead His usual waj of putting men of 
TOiiseqnonce to death was to blow on them ifter 
he li id heen chew ing bltel He is the ongmtd of 
Biitlei s i’l tnce of Camlay, whose 

“ daily food 

Is asp, md basilisk, and toad ’’ 

The fate of his wives is i elated with perfect 
senousuesa bv tho above authors 
. attacked from AD 14 G 8 

to 14 / 0 , A H S /3 to 875 , and ChiCmpAiilr "was not 
taKou till A D, 14 S 3 y A H 8 S 8 
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But wlint cbicfl'^ distingmsbcs bun from former Slussulman princes is the 
numbei of bis maritime cvpeditions lie took tbe islands of Hismautime 
and B(it,tbeii, asm iccent tunes, nests of pirates, and sent out A^essels pouer 
mounting guns from Cambay, nbicb defeated tbe piiates of Balsai in a u 1482, 
an iction at sea ^ 

ITc also sent a sea and land force against Bombay, then occupied by a lerolted 
officei of the Babm.inl king On this occasion, this fleet was dcstioyed a d 1491, 
in a storm, and be owed bis reco%eiy of Bombay to the co-operation ^ 
of the king of tbe Dcckan 

He bad afterwaids a moie conspicuous opportunity for signalling bis naval 
enterpnse Tbe Jlamli’ik Sultan of Egypt had equipped twelve ships operates 
in tbe Bed Sea, for tbe pin pose of attacking tbe Poituguese ui India, v-ith the Mam- 
aiid Mabmiid enteied realously uito bis views He sailed, himself, to in')fna-raf war 
Damdn, and afteiiiards to Bombay , and at length sent a large fleet inth the Portu- 
fiom Dili, under tbe command of AiAz Sultdni. an officei who bad 
distinguished biinsclf at CbdiiipAnti The Gu/erdt vessels, though much inferior in 
sire to those of the Mamluks, iicic numerous , and tbe combined fleets were strong 
enough to attack the Poituguese sqiiadion m tbe baiboui of Ghoul, south of Bom- 
bay 

The particulars of the operations that followed belong to tbe history of tbe Por- 
tiigue'^e It may be sufiicient to say, here, that tbe Mussulmans weie successful in 
this first action, and that Aidz is mentioned Math applause by tbe Portuguese writers 
for bis humanity and courtesy on the occasion Tbe combined fleet a d 1508 , 
w as aftenvards defeated, and tbe Mamliik part of it annihilated, in a 
great battle close to Did 

Tbe ^lamluks, bow ever, continued to send squadrons to tbe Indian seas, a prac- 
tice which was imitated by the Tuiks after their conquest of Egypt Then object 
was to open the nangation of the Red Sea and tbe Persian Gulf, and for this pur- 
pose they assisted the native powers of India in their waais ivitb tbe Portuguese , 
but they nevei entertained any views towards obtaimng possessions for themselves 
in that country 

Tbe'icign of Mozalfer II opened watb a splendid embassy from Sbdb Ismail, 
kmg of Pei si a Tbe same compliment was paid to most of the Indian jiozaffer li 
pimces, and was probably designed to conciliate their favour to tbe ^ d 1511 , 

Sbla rebgion, which Ismail was so eagei to intioduce ^ ^ 

Tbe next six years w ere spent in inglorious wmrs watb Pdar A more honourable 
enteipiise presented itself at tbe end of that time Mabmdd, king generosity to 
of Mdlwa, having been almost entirely depnved of bis authority by tlio Kmg of 
Mcdnl Rdi, a Hindd chief to whom be bad confided tbe management 
of bis affairs, fled to Guzerdt, and sobcited tbe aid of Mozaffei, who went in per- 
son into Mdhva, took tbe capital, compelled Edna Sanga, who was coming to tbe 
aid of the Hindii cause, to retreat , and, aftei restoimg Mabmdd to bis authority, 
witbdiew to Guzerdt without exacting any saciifice in return He bad a d 1519, 
not long quitted Malwa befoie Sanga retmned, defeated Mabmdd, ^ 
and made bimpiisoner, but generously released bim, and made an ^;^g^i4na 
honourable peace Sanga was now able to revenge himself on Mozaffer of M^wlr 
II , by maicbing to tbe assistance of tbe raja of Pdar, and plundering Guzeidt as 
far as Abmeddbdd 

Next year, Mozaffer II retabated by sendmg an army, under Aidz Sultdni, 


Th" Mahometan histonans suppress this de- 
feat, an i say veiy little of their u ars with the 
Portuguese, oven when their oivn party was sue 
cessfuL Three or four yeais after this battle, an 
mterview took place between Albuquerque and 


Ai4z, and the character of the latter, given by 
the Portuguese viceioj, is related m lana (vol 
1 p 193) “He said he had not seen a inoie 
perfect corn tier, 01 fitter to deceive, and at the 
same time please, an undei-standmg man ” 
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against Sanga Aid/ be'^icgccl tliciunn in 'Manflcsi')r, anil granted liim terms, 
wlien tlie king of MiUwa amved to co-opcintc mtli Ins tirnij J lie king uirncstlj 
pressed Aidr to piolit by this adiantagc, but Auir was steady to Ins engagement, 
and ivitbdiew Ins troops in spite of Ibc king’s rcmonslraiu c-. 

A H 932 Mo/affci II died in A J) 1520, after a reign of fourteen jcais 

The lapid disappcar.ancc of ti\o sons and snctesiors of Mo/affer (v,bos( names 
Bahitdur -ttcic Secandci and jMnbnii'id II) left tbc throne open to Ikdiddiir 
This pnnee, though only the thud of Mo/atTei s sons, s(>c.nis alv. a\s to haie been 
looked on as the piobablc hen of his father on some diseontr nt , lion cv or, lie had 
left the coiiit and gone to Delhi, n here he remained nith .Sultan Ihruhtm Lodi 
until Biihoi’s iniasion IIis absence oirasioncd Ins Iciiiporni'j e'^flnsion , hut the 
assassination of one biothci and the deposal of the olhet repl-mod him m Ins 
station lie had still to cncountei opposition from a third brother, vliovas 
assisted by Sanga and some othei Iliridii dnefs 'J’Ins last pretender being I died 
in action, Bahddui remained the onh ihnmant to the throne 

His first mcasuie nas to icduec the Bujput piinccs of I'dnr and the neigh- 
Takespartm boiiiing mountains lie nas soon after soluit^'d h\ his nephen, 
tlioi\ar8of the king of Khanddsh, to eonic to his assisiaiue, and that of the 
thoDeckan Beuii, nho had coiifcdciated anainst Ihirhati Nniiin bliiih of 

Ahmednagar 

The ivhole conduct of the nai nns conceded to Bahadur, .''iid his permanent 
His Bupromacy supicmacynas foimallj ad now Icdncd h\ the other 1 mgs Po suc- 
acknoMleilgcd ccssful were his operations, that K 17 Am ShAh though joined Irt Band 
iSilnd&h,^ Shdb, king of Bldai, was obliged to \ield the piints in contest with 
Bontr, and KhAndAsh and BoiAi and to gratify the lamtj of Bahadur SliAh 
Ainnednagar homage, as lias Ixioii inciitioneal in another place 

Bahddm’s next ciitcipii«c was attended with a still more splendid result 


Conciiicstof Mahmi'id, king of MAlw.a, who had hcni rostoied to his throne by 
MiluU, audits Mo/a£Eci II, was not rest i aincd hy that obligation fiom intngiiing 
G^er.vb^'*'^^ against the son of his hencfactoi , and with equal ingrititiide he 
seized the opportunity of B urn feanga’s deith to attack hio sncecs=or, 


Edna Eattan Sing The r.ina was bcfoie in close .illiance with BahAdur ShAh, and 


they now united to icvenge their eommon injnncs Mahmud was 
AH made prisonei m Mandu, his c ipital andwas sent toGii/crAt lie was 

ShAbin afterwaids put to death , and his dominions were taken possession of 

by Bahddur Shdh, and .annexed to his hcrcditaiy kingdom 
Bahddui had not sufficient moderation long to enjoy so much good fortune 


Troubles m One of the pimcipal instruments of the rciolution in Jldlwa was 
Malwa Silhadi, a Edjpi'it, who had nsen under Jlahmdd to the government 

of Edisin, Bhilsa, and the othci places in the cast of Malwa, to which he had 


since added the possession of TJjem 


Bahddui Shdh appears to have thought his conquest incomplete, while so power- 
ful a chief lemained, especially as Silhadi was iii some measure under the protec- 
tion of the rdna of Mdwdr He therefore made him prisoner while on a nsit to 
the royal^camp , and, taking advant.age of the sui prise occasioned hy this act of 
treachery, got possession of the city of Ujein BAp.at Edi, the son of Silhadi fled 
to Chitdr , and Edisfn, a strong hill-foit hcloiiging to that chief, held out under 
his brother 


It was long before Bahddur could overcome the opposition thus raised , and he 
might have entirely failed m doing so, if Eattan Sing, the rdna of Chitor, had not 
died, and been succeeded by his son Vicramajit, under w'hom that government lost 
much of its eneigy 

During Bahddui ’s absence on this expedition, a serious attack had been made on 
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Dili by a great arninmcnfc of the Port«gHC5C, but had been repulsed by the valour of 
the garrison (Feb IH^l) 

^n^'^ng taken vhntcN or meacures weic necessary against this enemy, Bahddur 
Shdh asam turned Ins attention to Clutdr So much vas the powei wm. 
of Jfdwdr diminished, that he commenced his operations vnth the JFi'iVr 
siege of the capital, and at the end of three months constiaincd the 2 n 938^’ 
raia to purchase jicacc by the payment of a heavy contribution It a n 1533, 

Mas about this time that BaliAdui Shifli pio\okcd the ivar JJ^ 

Iliimdyihi the result of m I nch has already been related*' During mai fin, 
Bahadur’s abode at Dn'i. he entered into negotiations Math the Borhi- 
guc=c. Among other concessions he ga\c them leave to huild a fac- 
tors* , and they funiished him, 111 return, Math a body of 600 Europeans BaJiddnr ro- 
to assist him in recoiennghis kingdom As soon ns Guverdt was 
settled after thcictre,it of the ’Moguls, Bahddur Shdh again turned his 
attention to Dm, Mhcrc tlic Portuguese Mere sin rounding then ncM* the Portngneso 
f ictory M ilh a m all, and ns he concen cd, com crtiiig it into a fortifica- 
tion lie there found Nuno do Cnnhn, the Poitiigucse viceroy, M-ho had come Math 
a fleet to secure his iicm* acquisition Bemonstrances and explanations took place, 
to appearance on a friendly footing , but both the Mussulman and Portuguese 
historians jnstih the hehefthat trc.ichcry M'as mctbtalcd by both parties, and that 
each Mas Matching an oppoitunity to execute his design Nuno de 
Cunha,Mhcn imatcd toiasit the king, feigned sickness, and Bahddur, tbo Portuguese 
to lull his suspicions, M'cnt on board his ship m ith a few attendants '’“my 
IVlion on hoard, Bahddur Shdh M.as alarmed at some M’lnspenng and signs M*hich 
passed hetMCcn the tacoroy and Ins attendants, and, taking a hast}* leave, got into 
his boat to go ashore An nflfTny took place, iihich the Poitugucse Death of B-ibo- 
icpicscnt as acadtntal, and the JIussulmans ns designed, and the 
result Mas, that several lives Mere lost on each side, and that Bahadur Shah threw 
himself into the sen, and, after hoing stunned by a bloM* of an oar, m ns despatched 
Math a halbert 

As both parties equally held that faith vrns not to be kept with infidels, neither 
has the slightest claim to a fmourahle construction, but B.ahddux could have 
had no immediate act of perfidy in vieiy ivhen he came on boaid unattended , 
and as the object of the Poi tuguese must have been to seize and not to murder 
the king, it is unhkcly that they iiould, if prepaicd for such a step, have allowed 
him to leave the ship The atli.ay, thcicforc, probably arose unin- ad I53r, 
tcntionally, fiom the mutual alarm of the parties if either M*as 
guilty of premeditated treachery, the greatest M*eight of suspicion lests on the 
Portuguese " 

Bahildur Shah’s natural heir M'as his nephew Mahmiid, the son of Latlf Fhdn, 
M-ho had formerly been his nval , but that pnnee m as a pnsoner in the hands of 
his cousin by the mother’s side, Mtran Sh.lh, king of Khdnddsh , and ^ 

the latter availed himself of the circumstance to claim the crown for 
himself He, hoMCver, died a natural death Mithin six weeks, and as 
Ins brother, mLo succeeded in Khdnddsh, though m possession of the same advan- 
tages, was not so fortunate in profiting by them, Mahmiid M'as at length set at 
liberLj , and alloM ed to take possession of his right 

He took the title of MahmM III , and had a reign of sixteen years, remark- 

Amongtlioinopertygiion up on tius occa- of tins first siege, see Bird’s 0 / Guzodt, 

Sion IV Ts a girdle of jeiiels, Mliicli had been taken p 21C, note 

from a former king of Giirerlt, and vvlin-b was Pages 442, 448 

afterwards sent with BabWur Slnlb’s familj to “ See a full and judicious examination of the 
Medina, and found its way at last into the accounts of both parties m a note on Colonel 

trcasiiTj of the Grand Signor (Colonel Bnggs’ Bnggs’ Fenshta, vol iv p 132 

note on Eerw/ila, \ol iv p 141) For the date 
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Mahmfid III able for nothing but the intrigues and factions of his chiefs His 
A H 944^’ death was attended TOth circumstances sufficiently out of the ordinary 
course, he was assassinated by his domestic chaplain, horn he had 
at one time ordered to be built up to the neck in a wall and left to starve, and had 
released when nearly dead, on his attempting, even in that extremity, to 
bend his head to the king as he passed The chaplain, after the murder, sent 
for the pnncipal nobles, and put each privately to death as he appeared 
He then assumed the crown , but, as might have been expected, was put to 
A D 1553 4, death by the remaining officers, the moment he presented himself 
A H 961 in public 

Mahmiid III built the castle of Surat, which still remains , and likewi so enclosed a 
park of fourteen miles in circumfeience with a vail, an unusual work in a countiy 
vheie deei and game of all sorts are so abundant 

Alimed II A supposititious child was now set up by a party under the name 
A » 1561, of Ahmed II He lived to glow up, and probably to have a vnll of 
A H 969 own, foi he was assassinated after a reign of eight years 

A similar pageant w as next set up under the title of ^loraffer III , and the kuig- 
MoviSev III dom w'as partitioned aipong the leading conspirators Dissensions 
Guzerit con- bioke out among them, and the country became a scene of continual 
Akbei war, confusion, and tumult, until finally settled by Akber, as wall 

AH 980 ^’ appeal in his reign 


Mdlwa 


FOUNDED BY DILAwAE, OF A FAJIILY FEOSI GHOE 


KIKOS OF JIALWA 

A.D A H 

Dil^wai Ghdri 1401 S04 


ad ah 

Htish-mg Gli6rl 1405 SOS 
MohTmmed Gliori 1432 835 
ilatimud Klnljl 1430 S39 


AD AH 

Glnj.ls ud dfn KliiJji 14S2 SS7 

Nabir ud din Kliilp 1500 906 

JHliiuMIl Ivlulji 1512 910 


It has been mentioned that Malwa became independent at the end of the reign of 
bultan Finlz Tughlak The first king w as Dilawar Ghdrf whose ancestors were 
natives of Ghor, and who claimed through his mothei a connexion vvnth the royal 
family of that countiy 

His successoi founded the capital, Mandii, remarkable for its situation on a 
nch table-land of thirty-seven miles’ ciicumference, surrounded by rocky preci- 
pices, as well as for the magnificence of its buildings ^ 

He was engaged in those constant wars with Guzeiat, which have already been 
WarsinHin- related m the account of that kingdom His successors were gene- 
Deofiin rally at peace with Guzeidt, but they had frontier wars with the 
^D“i4or Jounpiir on the Jumna, and with the king of Khandesh on 

A H sio.’to ^^ey had also wars with the Bahmani kings m Berdr , 

1 H 83?' ■tlie capital of the last-named 

A D 1440, monarch (A D 1461) One kmg, Mahmud I , besieged Delhi, and was 

A H 844 defeated by Behliil L6di, as has been related The same prmce 

Horn began a senes of wais with Kilmbho Sing, the raia of Chitdr, or 

1 H slS'to although they lasted upwaids of fifteen years, involved 

A D i4o8, other Hindu piinces, and led to many battles and sieges, they made 

A H 803 HO mateiial changes in the extent of the Mahometan terntory. 

“ Sir J Malcolm’s Central India, vol i. pp 29, 40 
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The reign of MahTniid II was more fertile m events than all that preceded it, 
and deseiTes to be paiiiculaily noticed ii 

Immediately on the accession of this prince he was engaged m a cml war with 
his brother, Sdhib Kbiin,in which his success was prmcipaUy owing to ad 1512, 
the suppoit of a Edjpiit chief named M4dnl Kdi, who jomed him at ^ 
the commencement mth a considerable body of his tribe The struggle ^ 

was long and arduous, and was renewed, aftei an interval, with assist- TfiDdu chief 
ance to the pretender from the hmg of Delhi , but the courage and talents of 
Mddnl Edi again prevailed 

These long-continued services gave the Edjpiit chief a complete ascendancy over 
his master, and threw the whole administration of the government into his hands 
The superiority thus conferred on a Hindii excited universal discontent among 
the Mahometans, and led to the rebelhon of several governors of provmces, who 
were crushed in succession by Mddnl Edi 

By the results of these contests Mddnl Edi became all-poweiful, removed eveiy 
Mahometan from about the Icing’s person, and fiUed the court and army with 
Edjpiits Mahmdd at length became alarmed , and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to recover hisauthonty, he felt that he was a prisoner m biq own capital, and seized 
an opportunity of escapmg to Guzerdt Mozaffer Shdh, Icing of ^ ^ 
that country, came to his assistance The war lasted for more than a . h 923 ’ 
a year Mandii, the capital, was taken after a desperate defence 
by the Edjpdts, and the Icing of Guzerdt, havmg restored MahmM 
to his authority, returned to his oivn domimons Mddni Edi had ^ ^ 
retired to Chanddrl, of which place he was perhaps the hereditary ah 924 ’ 
chief Mahmdd maiched against him, and found him strengthened by Sh^ 

the alhance of Ed] a Sanga, who had come with the whole of his 
army to defend Chanddrl 

A battle ensued, in which Mahmdd was defeated , and as, although weak in 
other pomts, he was distmguished for his courage, he endeavoured to Is defeated, 
mamtmn the combat untd he was covered with woimds, unhorsed, and l^a^releSeTby 
made prisoner The Edjpdt prince treated him with courtesy, and 
after a short mterval released him 

The mean spmt of Mahmdd was incapable of imitatmg the magnanimity of his 
enemy On the death of Sanga he thought to avail himself of the Hir ingratitude 
difficulties of a new reign by attacking Eattan Smg, the son of the late 
rd]a Eattan Smg apphed to Bahddur Shdh, who had succeeded 932 ’ . 
Mozaffer on the throne of Guzerdt, and who had likewise reason to jg defeated 
complam of the mgratitude of the king of Mdlwa Mahmdd, unable and his king 
to withstand so powerful a confederacy, saw his capital taken by ^Guzerdt 
Bahddur Shdh, and was afterwards hrmself made prisoner , when the ^ ^ 
kingdom of Mdlwa was permanently annexed to Guzerdt ah 937 ’ 
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Khdnddsh 


FOUNDED BY MAT, IK eAJA, A PERSON OF ARAB DESCENT 


farCkhi kings of kh^^- 
p£sh 

A.D A H 

Jlslik B'tja 
Nnsir ICluin (first 
kuig) 1399 SOI 

Mlrln AdilKhAn 1437 841 


AD AH 

SUrm Jlobfok 1441 S44 

AdilKlianI 1457 861 

DifldKlidn 1503 909 

A'dilKb-Inll 1510 916 

Mfrdn Moliammed 
Shiih 1520 926 


AD AH 

Mlr-tn Mobink 1535 942 

Mfrdn Moboiriined 
Klidn 15GG 974 

K4n All KliAn 1576 984 

Bihddvir Sh£fb 1596 1005 


The kingdom of Khand4sli was merely the lower part of the Talley of £he 
Tapti (the upper part hemg included in Berdr) , on the south it had the lulls 
which support the table-land of the Deckan, and on the north the Injddri range 
It was only sepaiated from Guzerdt by forests It was a rich country, wateied 
by innumerable streams Its history is almost entirely compiised in the small 
poition which its wars and alhances contributed to that of the neighbouring 
countries 


The first pnnce who threw off his dependence on Delhi claimed a descent from 
the Cahf O'mar. He was married to the daughter of the king of Guzerdt, from 
nhom his son leceived the title of king, and to whom both he and his successors 
acknon lodged a sort of subordination 

There is nothing to mention in then domestic history, except the taking of the 
strong hill-fort of Asughai by treacheiy from a Hindil chief, and the founding of 
the city of Bmhdnpiir near that fortress Buihdnpur was made the capital It is 
still a large city , and the ruins of pubhc edifices around it show it to hare 
Pro<ipontyof formeily much more considerable The whole of Klianddsh, 

Kb4nd4sb indeed, seems to have been in a high state of prosperity under 
its kings the numerous stone embankments by which the streams were 
icndeied apphcable to ungation, are equal to anything m India as works of 
industry and utdity , and, whether they were made by the Hindiis or the kings 
of Khdnddsh, they must have been in use under the latter, though now in rmns 
and bin led in woods 

Khanddsh was leannexed to Delhi by Akber, in A D 1699 

AD 1599, 

A 1! loos 


Bengal 


, AD AH 

lakhruddin’* 133S 739 

Ala ud d{n 1340 741 

Eh IS (or Shams 
tiddm) 1342 743 

Secnidtr 1357 759 

Ohnii.suddfn 1307 709 

SulWn ns Rildtiu 1374 775 

Shams ud dm II 1383 785 

IMja Khis 1380 78S 

Jit Mai (or Jelal ud 

dm) 1302 705 



A D 

A H 

Abmed 

1409 

812 

N4sirud dfn 

1426 

830 

Nasir 

1426 

830 

Barbik 

1428 

832 

Yusuf 

1445 

849 

Eath 

1401 

866 

ShihrAdeli 

1481 

886 

Emiz 

1481 

886 

Jlahmfid 

1493 

899 

Mozaller 

1494 

900 

AUuddln II 

1497 

904 



A D 

A H 

Nasi-at 

1d21 

927 

Malimud 

1534 

940 

Shir Shdli 

1537 

945 

Selim 

1545 

952 

Adalf 

1548 

955 

Babddur 

1553 

961 

Jeldl ud din 

1500 

968 

Solemiin ICmlnf 

1563 

971 

Bayazid 

1573 

981 

Ddud 

1573 

981 


Tnr kingdom of Bengal went on for upwards of two centimes after its revolt 
from Mohammed Tughlak, nath frequent changes of dynasty, but uathout events 


•' Tho carli dates m this dmastv are uncer- 
t un Ib 1 Batuta loft Dellu m a d 1342, and 


found r iklir ud dlii ahvo in Bengal at least a 
jear or tao after 
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•worth recording Among the usurpers was Edja Kdns, a TT7ndii zemfnddr His 
son emhiaccd the Mahometan lehgion ^ 

This kingdom seems at one time to have comprehended North Behdr It mcluded 
Sundergong (Dacca) Jdjnager (Tipeia) was tributary Assdm was occasionally 
plundered Cattak and the ad]oiTnng parts of Onssa were not acquired tdl 3ust 
before the extinction of the state 

It was conquered by Sblr Shdh, as has been related, and was in the hands of a 
revolted officer of one of his successors at the time of Akber’s accession. 


Jown'p'wT. 


AD AH 

KliAja Johfin 1304 796 

Mobdnk 1399 802 


A D A-H 

IbrAhIm 1401 804 

Maluntid 1440 844 


AD AH 

MohaTtiTned 1457 862 

Husem 1467 862 


Nhaja Jehan, vazlr at the time of Mabmiid Tughlak’s accession, seems to have 
been unable to retain his ascendancy during the minority, and to have retired 
to his government of Jounpilr, and made himself independent Four of his 
family followed him in succession, and earned on wars with the kings of Mdlwa 
and Delhi They twice besieged the latter capital , but, at length, them govern- 
ment was subverted, and their temtoiy restored to Delhi by Behliil L6dl, in A D 
1476 

It was soon occupied by Bdber after his conquest, and was taken by Shir Shdh , 
and, after the fall of his dynasty, passed through diffeient hands tiU conquered by 
Akber early in his reign 

It stretched along the Ganges from Canon], on the north-west, to the frontier 
between Bengal and South Behdr on the south-east 


8%nd 

Aetee the expulsion of the Arabs*® (AD 760), Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, re- 
mained m the hands of the Sumera EAjpdts, until the end of the twelfth century , 
when the reigmug family beenme extmet, and the government, after some changes, 
fell mto the hands of another Esijpilt tnbe, called Sama 

It IS uncertam when the Sumeras first paid tribute to the Mahometans , pro- 
bably about the begiumug of the twelfth century, under Shahdb ud dlu Gh6ri, or 
his immediate successors 

The early Samas seem to have been refractory, for one was invaded by Ftrilz 
Tughlak, as has been related (about A D 1361) The Samas were soon after con- 
verted to the Mahometan rehgion, and kept the country till expelled by the 
Arghiins, who held it at Akber’s accession 


Multdn 

Multan levolted during the confusion which followed the invasion of Tamerlane 
It fell into the hands of an Afghan family of the name of Langa, who held 
it fox about a century ^ 


“ [In tbe Journal HAS, 1866, there is a 
very full account, by ilr Thomas, of the Emgs 
of Bengal, as far as their leigns can be lUustrated 
from their coins — ^Ed ] 

[In p 312, It has been shown that the Arabs 
held Smd and Multdn until towards the end of the 


fourth century of the Hijra Sir H EUiot (Ai ahs 
in Sind) tbinks that the Sfimras embraced the 
Karmathian heresy when they established their 
power The Samas appear to have expelled 
the Sflmras about a d 1350 , and they were con- 
quered by the Arghdns in a d 1520 — ^Ed ] 
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Smd, 521 Recovers Candahar, 522 
His settlement of Hmdostan, 522 His 
expedition to the Deckan,’ 522 Peace 
agreed on, 524 War renewed, 524 
Conquest of Khandesh, 525 Returns to 
Hmdostan, 625 Refractory conduct 
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AKB 

of Ins oldest sou, 526 Is reconciled, 
528 Death of, 530 ^Vnd cliatnclei, 
631 His mtcrual policy, 532 Piogu-^s 
of Ins religious opinions, 532 His 
leligious and philosophical confcicnccK, 
635 His icligious system, 536 His 
discouiagcmciit of Mahouiotim pocuh* 
antics, 537 His restrictions on Hindu 
siipei-stition, 538 His geneial indul- 
gence to Hindus, 538 Liniifed pio 
giess of his leligion, 510 His end 
goveinincnt, and icicinie sistem, 511 
His reform and new model of tlio ai nj\ , 
545 His foitifications and puldic 
woiks, 547 His household and court, 
547 

AUct, Pnnee, joins the Rajputs, oil 
Proclaimed Finjicior, 6 11 1 lies to the 

Marattas, 612, 018 Goes to Pcrria, 
655 

Alamgu SeeAuiang/ib 
Alamgii JI proclaimed, 738 Suspect* d 
bythoaa/ii Gha/i ud dm, 730 Ihi- 
ticats Aliincd Shah Dutram to prot<ct 
him against the a n/ir, 7 iO ^^lunh n d, 

743 Eaciitsaftci Ins death, 714 753 
Ala ud din’s imnsiou of the Dccknii, 3S'> 
His accession, 300 Conqucils in the 
Deckan, 394 His death and ch uaclci, 
398 Internal policj of, 398 
Ala ud din Gliou, his sack of Gln/ni, 
355 His death, 359 
Ala tid dm Lodi, 421, 442 
Ala ud din Masaitd, 377 
Ala ud din Saad, 418 
Algcha, 142 

Alienation<i for military senico, 81 
Ah Ifoscm See Hosein 
Ah Meidan Khan, his success against 
Balkh, 583, 584 

Alptcgin, his rebellion, 319 His death, 
320 

Altamish, 371 Death of, 374 
Amber See Jeipur 
/Amber, Malik, 553-557, 563 
Ames cot, 453, 482 

Amusement, in-door, of Hindus, 193 
Andhi a, kings of, 242 Kings m lilagadha, 
157 

Angna, 699 Wars of BajiRao with, 722 
Animals of India, 97 
Antiochus, 153 
Appeals, m judicature, 28 
Aiabs, their supenority in war, 89 Con- 
quests, 300 Of Sind, 306 Their ex- 
pulsion, 312 Conquest of Transoxiann, 
316 

At acan, flight of Shuja to, 611 
Atom, 371 

At avalli liiUs, their extent, 2 

Atbitration, 28, 91 

Architectut e, 175 Mussulman, 491 


ai;b 

AtuMlr, rcscmhlniirc of Hindu logic to 
the itjalcin of, 133 
Arkhuiitic, 1 12 

At mil, how re* nut* d and paid in Menu, 
2(» In mod* rn tune^', hi, ho, 18*’ It* 
fonn of, bj Af *>( r, 5 {5 'i’Jt*' Alaritt i, 

comp lied with the Mogul, 650 
Ardnu, h’ultan, '*'55 
,*l7/sof life, m Menu, 51 
Ath (me, nt pri » »t, 173 
A^af hhnn,bh\ 1 mt* s v ith Sli'-h .lolian, 
.57} Impiis**!!* the tinprt , 575 
D*dt d t .Shfhin*ir, 575 
A'<‘iJ Jnh (Chtv fitltilt hhnn), 657,692 
J/‘'t d>IiHlK-' his jKiwer m th»' D^cknn, 
693 1)( fi at 1 the mmi* o* tin S*iids, 

693 Jf<*'>'m All man h* s a,, nti .1 him, 

hot Malt \e/it, 6**6 St nt agunstthc 
itfritl'iij govirnorof Gur 'Hit, 69" 
Quell* the in uirn ■ (lull, 607 H* •e^iH 
luM *>lhi t‘, and r<) to th* Dn'kau. 608 
Ilispcilnj t*>wiid* th>* Maf the*, 60 o 
lonuuti th<M fli*' ‘-ii*!‘iii‘, 7<>2 la 
ettacjul and inal • t cone* ii!f*tr 702 
Ren* V ( d mtii/u* fof,/!*} 1« neoncil**! 
t*j the imp* lor, 70” Am.t * at I)* i(u, 
and m irdi* s n/.un'>t I*ajj R ei, /O*' 
Altiflidhj IJ iji U u), TO' Ilin tn atj 
with Biji Kao, 709 K* ti.riH t<* th* 
Deik.m, 72'] Hi* <1* atli, 727 
Jiretirt, Hindu, 62, 259 
Asiatir JIM nt, tiuirhinls h**w mhd*it*’d, 
1 Mord-*, proniincaatioii of, prt 1 
A‘or<[ (King), ojul'iiiporarj vatii Antm- 
chu«, 15.3 His stupe*, 250 
Aruim, expedition to, of Mir Jurnh, 
612 

A f I'll mat mu, bj th*‘ IVrenn’*, of Nadir 
bhih, 7]’>2 

Artnmomg, 1,39 Origin ditx of the Hindu, 
11 } 

Aihti'iftotl Sankhj.a Sch<>*l, 125 Its con- 
nccti'^n with HuddliHin, 119 
^Koiiit, doctimc of, 1 , 3*7 
Attol, bmltbj AUx-t, 512 
AUornciit, 91 

Amatigrib sent ag mist the Urbeks, 58 1 
Besieged m B dkh, 58 1 IIh disastrous 
retreat, 585 Bc-iegc-> Caiidah ir, 5S6 
ar m the DecLin, 5SS Intngues at 
Golcoiida, 5S8 Trcacherouilj attacks 
Hcidembad, 5S9 His character, 591 
Cautious measures of, 593 Colludes 
with Mir Juinla, 593 Alarchcs to join 
Morad, 594 Defeats the inipcnal 
army, 595 His xictory oicr Dam, 
59b Enters Agra, 598 Impnsons 
Morad, and assumes the goi eniment, 
599 Marches from Delhi, and pui sues 
Dara, 604 Treacherous attack on lus 
^9ggage, 605 Defeats Shuja, 606 
Wins over Jeswaut Smg, 607 Attacks 
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AZA 

and defeats Dara, 608 His dangerous 
illness, 613 Forgives Sivaji, 621 
Prosperity of his empire, 629 Makes 
peace with Sivaji, 630 Schemes to 
entrap him, 631 Breaks* the peace, 
632 "Wars against the north-eastern 
Afghans, 633 Eetiums to Delhi, 635 
His bigotry, 636 Revives the poll- 
tax on infidels, 638 Treatment of the 
ividow and cluldren of Raja Jeswant 
Smg, 638 Marches agamst the Rajputs, 
640 Devastates their tenitory, 640 
And permanently alienates them, 640 
His dangerous situation, 642 Arrives 
in the Deckan, 649 Advances to Ah- 
mednagar, 651 Invades Golconda, 
652 Takes Bijapur, and destroys the 
monarchy, 652 Besieges and takes 
Golconda, 653 Impnsons Prince 
Moazzim, 653 Besieges Raighar, 656 
Cantons on the Buna, 662 Releases 
Cambakhsh, 662 His resentment 
agamst his geneial Zulfikar, 663 His 
new plan of employing a besiegmg and 
puisumg aimy, 664 Takes Sattaia,664 
His peiseverance, 665 His indefati- 
gable mdustry, 666 Distrusts all 
aiound bim 666 Pressed by the Ma- 
rattas, 669 Retreats to Ahmednagar, 
670 Dechnes m health, 670 His 
alarm at the approach of death, 671 
His death and character, 672 His 
letters, 673 Miscellaneous transac- 
tions of his reign, 673 His successors, 
675-753 

Azam, Prince, his contest with Moazzm, 
675 

Azam Khan pursues Khan Jehan, 578 


B 

Pahc) , invasion of India by, 420 Descent 
and early hfe, 423 His wars, 424 
Driven from Transoxnna, 426 Ac- 
quires Cabul, 428 Discontent of bis 
troops, 430 War -with Sanga, 431 
Victory at Sikri, 433 Victory m Ben- 
gal, 435 Death and charactei, 437-440 
Bactiia, Greek kingdom of, 266-270 
Badalhshan, 429, 436, 468 
Bahmlm Shah (see Moazzm), 675 His 
proceedmgs in the Deckan, 67 6 Trans- 
actions vith the Rajputs, 677 War 
with the Sikhs, 678 His death, 681 
Bahadui Shah, of Guzerat, his war with 
Humayun, 442 Expels the Moguls, 
443 His reign, 766. Disputes wnth 
the Portuguese, 767 His death, 767 
Bahinani kmgdom of the Deckan, 475 
States formed out of, 47b Its history, 
755 


BID 

Bail am Khan, 462, 464 Fw arbitrarj'- 
government, 496 His revolt, pardon, 
and death, 499 

Bayi Rao, 700 Ravages Malwa, 701 
Obtains a cession of the chout, 701 
Kills Dabaii, 703 Compromise ivith 
Asaf, 704 His successes m Malwa, 
705 Appears before Delhi, and re- 
treats, 707 Forces Asaf to a treaty, 
708 His death, 722 
Balaji Rao, character of, 724 Marches 
to Malwa, 724 Revives demands on 
Delhi, 725 Expels Raghuji, 725 
Buys over Raghuji, 726 Possesses the 
government, 728 Marches against 
Salabat, 728 Recalled by insuiTection, 
729 Seizes Damaji, 729 Saved by a 
mutiny, 730 Intrigues agamst Sala- 
bat, 741 His death, 752 
Balaji Wtswanath, 699 Estabhshes the 
government of Saho, 699 His revenue 
system, 699 Dies, 699 
Balban vazir, 377 Becomes kmg, 379 
Puts down the influence of slaves, 380 
His death, 382. 

Balkh, 423, 429, 469 Reduced by Prince 
Morad and Ah Merdan Khan, 584 
Overrun by the Uzebeks, 584 Aurang- 
zib besieged there, 584 
JSanda leads the Sikhs, 679 Pursued by 
Bahadur, 680 Escapes, 680 Cruel 
execution of, 686 
Banjaias, 87, 748 

Bai id Shah, dynasty of, at Bidar, 477, 
761 

Baioch plundered by Sambaji, 651 
Bauddhas, religion of the, 112, 287 
Bcgara Mahmud, 764 
Behai, conquest of, 360, 435 Possessed 
by Slur Khan Sur, 446. Mutiny of 
Akber’s troops m, 511 
Behlul Lodi, 418 
Belli am, Moizz ud din, 377 
Belli am, Sultan, 355 
Bclal Rajas, 240 

Bengal, conquest of, 366, 509 Revolt of, 
406, 410 Of Farokhsii m, 682 De- 
feat of the king of, 435 Conquest of, by 
Shir Khan, 446 Military features of, 
446 Conquest of, by Akber, 509 
Mutmy of Akber’s troops in, 511 
Insurrection of Afghans in, 511 
Fmal settlement of, 512 Invaded by 
Raghuji, 725, 726 The chout of, ob- 
tained by Raghuji, 726 
Bciar, djmasty of Imad Shad m, 477, 
761 

Bermci, 598, 608 
Bhats, 211 
Bhaiani, 97 
Bhoja, 231 

Bidar, history of, 477, 701 
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Bhartpur, the Jats of, 668, 674, 697 
Bijapur, 476 War "vsitli, 680 Be- 
sieged, 580 Failure of another attempt 
upon, 682 Peace effected, 582 Un- 
provoked war with, 690 Revolt 
against, by Siva]i, 620 Seizes Sliahji 
Bosla as a hostage, 620 Makes peace 
with Sivaji, 623 Sivaji and Jei Sing, 
CO operate against, 627 Failure of the 
attack on, 630 Tribute levied upon, 
by Siva]!, 681 Sivaji’s conquests from, 
644 Besieged by the Moguls, 646 
Siege of, raised, 647 Invaded unsuc- 
cessfully by Pnnee Azam, 651 Aii- 
rangzib moves agamst it, 652 The 
capital taken, and the monarchy de- 
stroyed, 653 Dynasty of Add Shah 
at, 766 

Btjayanagai , rise of the kingdom of, 406 
League agamst, and fall of, 477, 758 
Bilanir, 481 

Buna, Aurangzib cantons on the, 662 
Bopol, 703 

Bosla, nse of the family of, 617 

Bosla, liaghuji, 723, 720 

Bosla, Shahji See Shaliji 

Bosla, (Sitajt See Saviji 

Boundai ics, disputes about, in Menu, 35 

Brahma, 40, 95 

Brahmanism and Buddhism, companson 
of the antiquity of, 119 
Bramins, 13 Their occupations in Menu, 
13, 16, 27, 56 At present, 59, 108 
British possessions, extent and popula- 
lation, 3, 276 

Buddha, 113 Date of his death, 121, 151 
Buildings, magnificent, by Shah Jehan, 
602 The Ta] Mahal mausoleum, 602 
Bunddeand, 482 Kban J ehan mtercepted 
there, 579 Baji Eao obtams posses- 
sions m, 705 
Bussy, M , 729 

Buyades, dynasty of, 319, 340 


C 

Cahul acquired by Baber, 428 Its sepa- 
ration from India, 441 Affairs of 
468, 503, 512 The Koshemyas m| 
517, 558 Seized by Nadir Shah, 716 
Cafur, intngues of, 397 
Califs, of Baghdad, 304, 817, 326 Disso- 
lution of their empire, 379 Of Egypt 
408 

Caligna, 242 

Calinjer, 333 Shir Shah killed there, 457 
Calusha, a court favourite, 649 
Cambalhsh, entrusted with the siege of 
Jm]i, 661 Restrained by Zulfikar, 
662 Released, 662 TTis revolt, de- 
feat, and death, 676 


CON 

CaiUian, governor of Cahul, 441 Driven 
out by Iluinayun, 169 Surrenders, 
and IS kindlj ticatcd, 109 Rebds 
again, 469 Defeats llumnjun, 470 
Again expelled, 170. Is blinded, 471 
And dies, 472 
Canal CSC language, 237 
Cumlahm, 451 Taking of 167 Ceded 
to the Persians, 407. Recovered by 
Ilumajun, 467 Recover} of by Ak- 
ber, 522 Taken by the I’crsinnB, 561 
Recovery of, 588. Rctikcn b} the 
PcrBians, 585 Aiirang/ib first, and 
then Dara sent to rccovent. 586 The 
Fiego against, raised, 586 Last attempt 
of the iMogultt agamst, 680 'Jaken by 
N.idir blinh, 715 

Canouj, kingdom of, 233, 303 BtJicged by 
M.ihtniid, 332 Captuio of, 365 
Cape Comoiin, 109 

Carnaln, 237, 210 Conquest of, 396 
Recovered li} the Hindus, 400, 174 
Cathmir, conquest of 511 
Cast among the Hindus, 13, 19, 50 
Changes in, 58, 258 
Cattac ceded to Rsghu]i, 720 
Chand, knltana, her defeuco of Ahracd- 
nagnr, 523 Her death, 525 
Chamlcn taken, 131 

Chaltdi/as of Calinga 212 Of Carnata 2 11 
Champami taken, 4 13 
Chamlragupta, 152, 228 
Charaus, 211 

Chaigiz Khan, coiiqiiests under, 372 
Chcia, 289 

Chm Aihch Khan See Asaf Jah 
China, conqiio'-t of attempted, 404 
Chinac annals, 120, 157 Chinese tra- 
vellers in India, 287 

Chitor c.apturcd, 394 Recovered by the 
Rajputs, 398 Taken by Shir Shah. 
457 B} Akber, 506 
Chola, 239 

Chout, the first levied by Sivaji 032 688 
Of Giizcrat, 701 Of Bengal, obtamed 
b} Raghuji 726 
Chonology of the Hindus, 119 
Chimar siege of, 446 
Chinch, 485 

Civil Law, Hindu, 32, 89 Mahometan, 
484 

Cmhsation, Hindu, 48, 187 
Climate, Indian, 4 
Coaslingtve.de, 184 
Coins, Bactnan, 268 
Coinage, 368, 490 
Colapur, 702 
Commerce, 182 

Comnwn Law of India, 91, 484 
Community village, 71, 75, 262 
Concan, 240 The noidhem, taken by 
Siva]i, 620 Destruction of Moazzim’s 
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CON 

army m, 650 Wars m Baji Eao’s time, 
722 

Confederacy, Hindu, defeated, 321, 328, 

364 

Conquests, Arab, 300 Conquest of Persia, 
304 Of Smd by the Arabs, 306 Of 
Transoxiana, 316 Of Gbor, 330 
Of Persia by Mabmud, 340 Of Gbaz- 
m, 356 Of A]mir, 364 Of Delhi, 

365 Of Oudh, Behar, and Bengal, 

366 Of Carnate, 396 Of Maaber, 
> 396 Of Maharashtra, 397 Of Mala- 
bar, 401 Of Tehngana, 402 Of 
China, attempted, 404 Of Guzerat, 
390, 507 Of Bengal, 366, 509 Of 
Cashmir, 514 Of Smd, 521 Of 
Hhandesh, 525, 770 Of Persia by the 
Ghil 3 eis, 710 Of Hmdostan, Maratta 
plan for, 742 

Contracts, 36 

Conversions of Hindus, 487 
Converts, Mogul, massacred, 397 
Coppei money, 405 

Coromandel coast, rebelhon of, 406 Con- 
quests on, 760 

Court of the Hmdu govemment, 24, 265 
Of Abber, 547 
Creation, Hindu idea of, 41 
Criminal law, 28 
Cnshna, 100 
Csluxtriyas, 16, 58 


D 

JDdban, m Guzerat, 687, 703 Marches 
to depose the peshwa, 703 Anticipated 
by Baji Rao, defeated, and billed, 703 
Damaji Geihioar, 723 Intrigues agamst 
Bala]i 724 Insurrection by, 729 
Seized by treachery, 729 
Daniyal, death of, 529 
Dara Shukoh, Prince, his great expedition 
against Candahar, 586 His failure 
and retreat, 687 His character, 591 
Administers the government, 593 His 
defensive measures, 594 His son, So- 
leunan, 594 Marches to oppose his 
brothers, but totally defeated, 596 
Fhes to Delhi, 598 Supported by Shah 
Jehan, 598 Pursued by Aurangzib, 
604 Phes from Labor, 605 Appears 
m Guzerat, 607 Is abandoned by 
Jeswant Smg, 607 Attacked and de- 
feated, 608 Kies to Guzerat, 608 Met 
by Benner, 608 Fhes towards Smd, 
609 Betrayed to Aurangzib, 609 Is 
brought to Delhi, 609 Sj mpathy of the 
people for, 609 Is put to death, 610 
Daud Khan Panm, entrusted with the 
Deckan administration, 676 Defeat 
and deathjof, 685 


DIS 

Pelts, law of, m Menu, 34 

Pechan, 1 Natural divisions of, 2 Early 
state and divisions of, 236, 238 In- 
vasion of, by Ala ud dm, 386 Expe- 
ditions to the, 394, 396, 400 General 
revolt there, 407 Independence of, 
recogmsed, 410 kingdoms of, 475 
Disputes of, mterfered with by Abber, 
513 Abber’s expedition to the, 522 
Wars in the, 553 Shah Jehan sent to 
settle the, 661 Renewal of disturb- 
ances, 562 Quelled, 563 State of, 
666, 677, 643 Famine and pesti- 
lence in, 579 Unsuccessful operations 
m, 581. War renewed m, under 
Aurangzib, 588 Further disturbances, 
614 Khan Jehan, viceroy of, 633 
Arrival of Aurangzib in, 649 Its dis- 
ordered state, 654 Revolt of Cam- 
bakhshm, 676 Bahadur’s proceedings 
m, 676 Hosem Ab marches to, 685 
Asaf Jah estabhshes his power, 693, 
698 Bahmam monarchy of, founded, 
475, 755 Other kingdoms of, 476, 
756-761 

Deilemites, 319, 340 

Peities, of the Veda, 40, 278 Of Menu, 
41, 42 Modem, 94 Local, 103 

Pelhi, conquest of, 365 Kings of, 370 
Defeat of Moguls at, 392 Sack and 
massacre of, by Timur, 415 Anarchy 
at, 417 Occupation of by Baber, 422 
Taken by Humayun, 472 Recovered 
by Akber, 496 Dara brought there,and 
put to death, 609, 610 Siva]! entrapped 
there, by Aurangzib, 628 Escape of 
Jeswant Smg’s family from, 639 State 
of the court of, 688, 693 Ba]i Rao 
appears before it, 707 Asaf Jah ar- 
rives there, 707 Supmeness of the court 
of, 716 Nadu- Shah advances upon it, 
717 Occupies it, 718 Massacre m, by 
the Persians, 718 Plunder of , by N adir, 
719 Demands on the court of, revived 
by Bala]!, 725 Taken byAmed Shah 
Durram, 739 Massacres and exactions 
there, 740 Taken by Ragoba, 741 
Taken by Sedasheo, 746 

Peogin, 246 Submission of, 387 Taking 
of, 397 Removal of the capital to, 
408 

Pern, 97 

Penal Pevi, the prmcess, 395, 401 

Phwma, 211 

Pilawar founds kmgdom of Malwa, 768 

Pilir Khan, deserts Soleiman 603 In- 
vades Golconda, 646 Lays siege to 
Bi]apur, 646 

Pisaffection of the Hindus m the Deckan, 
638 

Piscontents, Mussulman, under Akber, 
539 
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DIU 

Dm, 443 Disputes with, the Portuguese 
at. 767 

Doula, Najib ud, minister, 740, 742, 
746 

Diama, TTiudu, 164 

Di avida, country, 237 Language, 237 
Dyess, Hindu, 201, 265 
Dunams, the, 733 See Abdahs' 

Dm yam, Ahmed Shah, mvasions of, 734, 
737, 739, 743 
Dyeing, Hindu 180 

Dijnasties after the Cahf’s empire, 317 
After the dissolution of the empire of 
Delhi, 474, 755-772 

E 

East coast, trade from the, 185 
Education, 204 
Embassy of Sir T Roe, 558 
Empeyoys, nominal, 691 
Eyyiployynent of classes, 13, 59 
English character, Kafi Ttban’s impres- 
sion of the, 674 

Entertainments of the rich, 195 

El as of YicramadityaandSahvahana, 158 

Escheats, 23 

Europe, companson between it and India, 
as to climate, extent, and population, 3, 
4, 276 

Evidence, law of, in Menu, 33 
Exercises, 200 

Expoy ts m ancient and modem tunes, 186, 
187 

F 

Fables and Tales, 172 
Factions of Ra]a Saho and Tara Bai, 676 
Rehgious, 476, 757 
Fa-ham, 288 
Fans, 197 

Fahiy s, or dervises, 485 
Famines, 52 In the Deckan, 579 
Fanatical Sect, account of, 460 
Fanaticism, less than superstition in 
India, 487 Of the Sikbs, 679 
Farolhsir, Frtnce, his levolt m Bengal, 
682 Is supported by the governors 
of Behar and Allahabad, 682 Hia 
accession and character, 683 His jea- 
lousy of his chief confidant, 683 His 
intngues, and submission to the Seiads, 
684 Instigates Daud Klian Paum to 
resist Hosem Ah, 685 Refuses to ratify 
a treaty, 688 His plots, 688 Deposed 
and put to death, 690 
Fan likhzad, Sultan, 354 
Fath Khan, the mmister, murders the 
king of Abmednagar, 580 His ter- 
giversation, 680 Final surrender of, 

eoi ^ 


GOL 

Fazi, tianslates from the Sansent, 633 
His death, 534 

Feudal iomirei of the Rajputs, 82, 83, 274 
How it difiers from that of Europe, 83 
Fiefs, existence of, 83 
Finances, disorder of Aurangzib's, 669 
Fine arts, 173 
Fiiuz Tuglilah, 410 
Food, manner of eatmg, 20, 192 
Foyest tnbes, 212 
Foy tif cations of Akber, 547 
French, subsidiary force, aidmg Salabat, 
729 

Funeyals, 206 
Futuie State, 106, 283 


G 

Ganges, the, 1 The most ciwilwed tract, 2 
Gangu, Hasan, 408, 475, 755 
Gardens, 197 

Geikioar, Pilap, 703, 705 Damaji, 723, 
724, 726, 729 
Geogy aphy, 146 
Geometry, 142 

Ghaziuddin{s.oTxoiMsA), 728, 730 Ghazi 
ud dm the younger, his character, 737 
Expelsthevazir, 738 The emperor plots 
against, 738 Becomes vazir, 738 His 
violent government, 738 His trea- 
cherous seizure of the governor of the 
Panjab, 739 Seeks the aid of the Ma- 
rattas, 740 Advances on Delhi, 741 
Mm’ders Alamgir II , 743 He flies, 
746 

Ghazni, house of, founder of the, 319 
Rings of, 323 Destroyed by the 
Ghonans, 356 The house of, retue 
to India, 357 Taken by the Seljuks, 
358 Expulsion of the house of, from 
the Panjab, 361 

Ghevr Mehdis, doctrines of the sect, 460 
Ghiljeis, the revolt of, 710 Conquer 
Persia, 710 Their tyrannical govern- 
ment, 712 War with the Turks and 
Russians, 712 Driven out, 713 In- 
vaded by Nadir Shah, 716 
Ghiyas ud dm Qhon, 356 Balban, 377, 
379 Tughlak 1 , 402. Tughlak II , 
412 

Ghoy , conquest of, 330 Crael execution 
of the king of, 356 House of, 357 
Dissolution of the Ghonan empire, 368 
Ghoyi, Ala ud dm, 356 Seif ud dm, 359 
Ghiyas ud dm, 359 Shahab ud dm, oi 
Mohammed, 360, 366 Mahmud, 368 
Gods See Deities 

Golconda, 477, 578, 583 Intngues at, 
by Aurangzib, 588 Submission of the 
king of, 589 Tribute levied on by 
Sivaji, , 631 Invaded by the Moguls, 
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646 By Aurangzib, 652 Peace made 
■witB tlio kmg of, 652 Peace ■watli, 
broken, 653 Taken by Amangzib, 653 
Dynasty of kings of, 759 
Oold-iooi ling m India, 180 
Gorpaia, Santaji, 658, 661 
OoM , taken by Humayun, 448 
Ooveinment, in Menu, 20 Changes in, 
66 Of a township, 69 By a village 
community, 71 Of Saltan Mahmud, 
346 Mahometan, 482 Civil, of Akber, 
541, 544 Of Sivaji, 631 
Govid, Gum, 678 
Giants, religious, 84 

Grcdc accounts of India, 253 Kingdom 
of Bactna, 266 

Grcel schools, resemblance of Tlmdu 
metaphysics to, 136 

Greels regarded the Indian character 
favouraWy, 266 

Gui u Gomnd, forms the Sikhs into a com- 
monwealth, 678 

Guzerat, 1, 162, 232, 761-768 Differs 
from Bengal, 3 Its relation and re- 
semblance to Hindostan, 3 Mahmud’s 
expedition to, 334 Expedition of Ala 
ud dm to, 390 Eevolt of, 398, 407, 
413 Humayun’s conquest of, 442 
Expulsion of the Moguls from, 443 
Flight of the Mirzas to, 504 Conquest 
of, 507 Insurrection m 512 Resi- 
dence of Jehangir m, 562 Acknow- 
ledges Dara, 607 ^af Jah governs, 
697 The chout ceded m, 702 Mo- 
deration of Baji Rao, m settlmg, 703 
History of the kings of, 761 Con- 
quered by Akber, 507, 768 


H 

Halim, Pnnce, nominally governs for his 
brother Akber, 503 Invades the Pan- 
jab, 504 His revolt and flight, 512 
His death, 514 
Haiauti, 481 
Hasan, Sultan Aiul, 354 
Hasan Gangu, founds the Deckan kmg- 
' dom, 475, 755 
Headman, his duties, 69 
Heat of India, 4 

Heiderabad, 589, 698 See Golconda 
Hemu, a low Hmdu, made prime minister, 
460 His vigour and talents, 461 De- 
feat and death, 462, 496 
Herat, 710 

Hereditary thieves, 209 
Heroic poetry, Hmdu, 169 
Hindostan, natural divisions of, 1 Early 
history of, 225 State of, 362, 374, 
478 Settlement of, by Akber, 522 
Maratta plan for the conquest of, 742 


HUM 

Hindus, 10-246 Division and employ- 
ploymentof classes, 13 Government, 20 
Administration of justice, 27 Religion, 
39 Manners and character, 48, 187, 
263,298 Their origin, 53, 284 Changes 
in cast, 58, 250 Changes in government, 
66 System of war, 25, 85 More hu- 
mane than the Mahometan, 85 Changes 
in the law, 89 Religion, observations 
upon present state of, and philosophy, 
92, 123 Astronomy and mathematical 
science, 139 Science, ongmahty of, 
144 Geography, 146 Chronology, 
149 Language, 161 Literature, 163 
Arts, 173, 180 Agriculture, 181 Com- 
merce, 182 Settlements, m Java, &c , 
185 Character m ancient and modern 
times, 222 History of, up to the 
Mahometan ^mvasion, 225 State of, at 
the Mahometan invasion, 313, 362 
Kingdoms, restoration of, m Tehngana 
and Carnata, 406, 476 Increased m- 
tercourse with, by the Mussulmans, 388, 
475,493 Conversions of, 487 Super- 
stition of, Akber’s restrictions on, 538 
But general mdulgence to, 505, 538 
Vexatiously treated by Aurangzib, 636 
General disaffection of, 638 

HtoucnThsang, bis account of India, 288- 
299 

Holcar, ongm of this Maratta family, 704 

Hosein Ah, 682, 683 Sent against the 
raja of Marwar, 684 Makes peace, 

684 Marches to settle the Deckan, 

685 His ill success, 687 Makes peace 
ivith Raja Saho, and submits to pay the 
clout, 688 Returns ivith 10,000 Ma- 
rattas, 688 Marches agamst Asaf Jah, 
694 Assassmated, 694 

Household of Akber, 547 

Houses, Hmdu, 193 

Humayun, first reign of, 440 Disputes 
with the King of Guzerat, 442, 767 
Marches agamst Shir Khan, 446 Takes 
Gour, 448 Retreats, 448 Intercepted, 
449 His army surprised and dispersed, 
449 His second campaign 450 De- 
feat and flight, 450 Arrives at Labor, 
451 Fails m attemptmg Smd, 451 
Seeks refuge m Jodpur, 452 But is 
refused, 452 His homble march 
through the desert, 452 Hospitably 
received at Amercoat, 453 Second at- 
tempt on Smd, 453 Retires to Canda- 

har, 454 His dangers, 454 Fhes to 
Persia, 455 Reception of, m Persia, 
463 Professes the Shia rehgion, 463 
Recovers Candahar, 467 Takes Cabul, 
468 Accepts Camran’s surrender, 469 
Invades Balkb, 469 Defeated, 470 
Blmds Camran, 471 Marches to re- 
cover India, 472 Defeats Secander 
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Sur, 472 Takes Delhi and Agra, 472 
Death of, 472 

Eusla 7 id and -nife, TTnidu laiv, 35 
I 

Tbfdhwi Lodi, 420 Defeat and death of, 
421 

mahivi, Sultan, 355 lhrahmi,king of Gol- 
conda, 760 Hiswarsandconquests, /60 
Ilal Khan, 323 His invasion and defeat, 
827 

Itnad Shah, his dynasty in Berar, 761 
Imjooi'ts, 187 

India, its extent and population, 1-4 
Climate and seasons, 4 Natural pro- 
ductions of, 5 Animals, 9 Hfmerals, 
10 Languages of, 161 Scythian 
settlers in, 252 Greek accounts of, 253 
Manners and customs unaltered smce 
the Greeks, 263 Chinese accounts of, 
287 Sloiv progress of Mahometans m, 
its cause, 312 Expeditions of Mahmud 
to, 326-339 Government of, relation 
of different nations to, 349 Foundation 
of Mahometan empire m, 353, 360 
First expedition to, under Shahah ud d in, 
360 Shahah ud din’s conquestm India, 
364, 368 Independence of, under the 
Slaves, 370 The Mahometan territory, 
■when greatest, 410, 654 Invaded by 
Tameilane, 414 Invaded by Baber, 420 
Cabul separated from, for a time, 441, 
503 State of, at Akber’s accession, 
473-495 Independent states of, 473, 
475, 478 Internal state of, after the 
Mahometan conquest, 482 Towns and 
commerce of, 488 State of the countiy 
m 14th and 15th centuries, 488 Ak- 
ber's government of, 541 Its state at 
J ehangir’s accession, 550 Its prospenty 
under Shah J ehan, 600 Invaded by 
Hadir Shah, 717 By Ahmed Durram, 
739, 743 

Indian words, pronouncia'tion of, pref x 
Difference of Indian nations, 187 In- 
dians, west of the Indus, 254 Charac- 
ter, opmionof theGreeks respecting, 266 
Indus,!, 253 Countiy west of, ceded to 
Nadir Shah, 719 
Infidels, poll-tax on See Jizya 
Inhabitants, classes of, m -viUages, 71 
Inheritance, law of, 37 
Inland trade, 187 

Insuboi dination of Akber’s officers, 500 
Insui J ections under Mohammed Tughlak, 
406 A,fghan, 434, 441 Afghan, in 
Bengal, 511 InGuzerat, 512 OfPrmce 
Fhusiou, 551 In Cabul quelled, 558 
Of the Satnarami rehgiomsts, 635 
Intellectual creation, Sankhya theory of, 
126 


JIN 

Interest of money, 34 
Islands, eastern, of India, 185 

J 

Jamas, religion of, 116, 122 
Jats, the, 252 Insurrection of, 668, 674 
Expedition against, 697 
Java, Hindu settlements in, 185 
Jchandar Shah, his accession, 681 His 
incapacity, 681 Bctiayed and put 'to 
death, 682 

Jehangir, refractoiy conduct of, 526 The 
title of, assumed by Selim, as emperor, 
550 His son Khusrou flies the court, 
rebels, and is imprisoned, 5.)1 Punishes 
the rebels, 5 52 Unsuccessfully ini ades 
theDcckan,553 Eecoiers Ahmednagar, 
and marries Nur Jehan, 553 Attacks 
Ahmednagar, but is defeated, 556 Suc- 
cessfully nars with Men ar 557 Quells 
an msurrection at Cabul, 558 Sir T 
Roe’s account of his court, character, 
and empire, 558 The emperor mo\e3 
to Mandu, Sir T Roe’s descnption of 
his march, 561 Resides m Gurerat, 
562 Quell ^ disturbances in the Deckan, 
562 H increased distrust of Shah 
Jehan T -m-appirent), 565 Advances 
against Shah Jehan, 565 Marches 
agamst. the Rosheniyas in Cabul, 567 
His duel treatment of Mohabat’s son- 
in-law, 568 His person ■seized by 
Mohabat, 56S Is joined by the empress 
in his captii ity, 571 His artifices to 
regam hberty, 571 Is rescued by the 
aid of the empress, 572 His sickness 
and death, 573 See Sehm 
Jeipal, raja, bis mvasion and repulse, 321, 
326 

Jeipui, 481, 505, 639, G77J 
JciSmg,5Q! Deserts Soleiman, 603 Sent 
agamst Sivaji, 626 With whom he 
co-operates, 627 Failure of bm attack 
on Bijapm, 630 His death, 630 Jei 
Smg II , anceroy of Main a, 706 
Jclal ud din Kliilji, mild government of, 
385 As-sassmated, 388 
Jcsalmei, 481 

Jeswant Sing deiesAed, 595 Treacherously 
attacks the baggage of Aurangzib 605 
Threatens Agra, and flies to Marwar, 
606 Is won over by Aurangsab, 607 
Abandons Daia, 607 Returns vnth 
Prmce Moazzamto replace J ei Smg, 630 
His death, 638 His -widow and chil- 
dren oppressed by Aurangzib, 638 
They escape from Delhi, 639 
Jinjei a, failure of Sambaji at, 649 Wars 
"With the Abyssimans of, 722 
Jinjt, -taken by Sivaji, 645 Raja Ram’s 
escape -to, 656 Zulfikar Kban sent 
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JIZ 

to reduce, 657 Its siege committed 
to Prince Cambaklish, 661 The siege 
obstructed by Zulfikar, 661 Santa]i 
Gorpara advances to raise the siege, 
661 Retreats, 662 The siege re- 
newed, but operations protracted, 663 
Taken by Zulfikar, 663 
Jizya, or poll-tax on infidels, 310 Abo- 
hshed by Akber, 538 Revived, 638 
Abohshed, 690 
Jodpui,ii0 See Marwar 
Jones’ Sii W , Indian orthography, pref 

IX 

/owrapa?, 418, 479 Kingdom of, 771 
Judicial Officers in Menu, 27 Under the 
Mahometans, 484 Under Akber, 544 
J umla, Mir See Mir Jnmla 
Jun, 453, 609 

Justice, administration of, in Menu, 27 
Mahometan, 484, 544 

K 

KeiKobad, 382 
Kerala, 239 

KJidndesli, 414, 525, 770 
KhanJelian Lodi, bis history, 576 His 
flight from Agra, 577 His proceedings 
in the Deckan, 577 The emperor 
marches against him, 577 Is driven 
out of Abmednagar, 578 Pursued by 
Azam Khan, flies from the Deckan, and 
IS killed, 579 

Khai izm, kingdom of, 358 Unsuccessful 
mvasion of, 366 Kmg of, pursued 
mto India, 372 
Khie^ Khan, Seiad, 417 
Kkoiasan, 317, 324, 713 
Khwiam, Pnnce See Shah Jehan 
Khusrou, Sultan, his retreat to Labor, 357 
Conquered, 361 

Khusiou, Amit, the poet, 380,383, 395 
Khusrou, the slave, 400 
Khusi ou, Prince, 528 Hia flight, rebel- 
lion, and seizure, 551 His imprison- 
ment, 552 Descnption of him by 
Sir T Roe, 561 His suspicious death, 
563 

Knowledge, purpose of, and means of at- 
taining, among Hindus, 124 
Kuli Kuth, or Kuth Shah, founder of the 
dynasty m Golconda, 477, 759 Pro- 
fesses the Shia religion, 760 Extent 
of his kingdom, 760 History of the 
dynasty, 759, 760 
Kuth ud din Eibah, 370 

L 

Lahor, the ra]a of, his mvasion, 321 
Land, grants of, by government, 75 81, 
298 Property in, 79 Tenure of, 73 


- matt 

Land Revenue, 23, 76, 543 How annually 
settled, 77 Under Akber’s settlement, 
641 

Landholdei s, village, 71 Their rights and 
status, 72 And tenants, 73 
Lands alienated for military service, 81 
Among the Ra 3 puts, 83, 275, 362 For 
services not military, 84, 298 Held free 
of service, 84 Tributary, and other 
dependent territories, 84 
Languages of the Hindus, 161 Of the 
Indian Mahometans, 494 
Laio, 28 Cnmmal, 28, 91 Civil, 32, 
89 Of evidence, 33 Changes m the 
written, 89 Local, 92 Under Ma- 
hometan government, 484 Mahometan 
and Common 484 

Letters of the emperor Aurangzib, 673 
Literature, Hindu, 163 Mahometan, 493 
Litmgy, Hindu, its character, 111 
Lodi, nse of the family of, 418 Behul 
Lodi, 418 Secander, his good admims- 
tration, 419 His bigotry, 419 Ibra- 
him, his defeat, and death, 421 Khan 

Jehan Lodi, 576 

Logical Schools, 133 Their resemblance 
to Aristotle, 133 
Lunar Races, 160, 226 


M 

Maabo', conquest of, 396 
Magadha, kings of, 1 61, 228 
Mafia Bharata, 100, 17 0, 228 Date of the 
war of, 156, 227 

Mahai asht/ra country, 244 See Marattas 
Mahometans, first invade India, 306 
Causes of their slow progress in India, 
312 Their mtercourse with the Hin- 
dus, 353, 388, 475, 493 
Mahometan religion, 300 Bmpiie in 
India, foundation of, 360 Tenatory m 
India, when greatest, 410, 654 Empire, 
mtemal state of the, 482 Law, 484 
Literature, 493 Peculianties discou- 
raged by Akber, 537 Confederacy, 742 
Mahmud Begat a, vigorous government of 
m Guzerat, 764 Co-operates with the 
Mamliiks of Egypt, m a naval war with 
the Portuguese, 765 
Mahmud Ghoi i, 368 

Mahmud Sultan, 323 Disputed succession 
of, 323 Declaies bis mdependence, 
325 His expeditions to India, 326 
328, 330, 331, 333, 334, 344 Defeats 
the Tartars, 328 Decisive battle, 
328 His capture of Tanesar, 331 
Conquest of Transoxiana, 321 Per- 
manent occupation of the Panjab, 
333 Sets up a ra 3 a m Guzerat, 337 
Hjs conquest of Persia, 340 His 
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death, and character, 340 His court 
and army, 346 
Mahmud TughlaL, 413 
Mai, Todai See Todar 
Malabai, 239, 401 

Mahl Amber, his talents as minister, 553 
Retakes Ahmednagai, 553 Defeats a 
combined attack, 556 Renews dis- 
turbances m the Deckan, 562 Is de- 
feated,- and makes terms, 563 Unites 

ivith Shah Jehan m rebellion, 566 
His death, 57 4 

Malih, Sultan Khusrou, 357, 361 
hlahva, 231, 296, 374 Revolt of, 414 
War m, 501 Ba]i Rao’s successes m, 
706 Balaji marches to„ 724 Formal 
cession of, by Moharmned Shah, 725 
History of the lings of, 768 
Mamhihs of Egypt, 765 
Marattas, the, 238, 244, 295, 615, 757, 
758 Weatoess of, 656 System of 
their defence, 657 War by, 658 
Their arrmes compared with the Mo- 
guls, 659 Dissensions among the, 663 
Their successes, 668 Press hardly 
upon the grand army, 669 Their state 
m Bahadur’s reign, 676 A truce made 
with, 677 Progress of, 686 Pohcy 
of Asaf Jah towards them, 698 Con- 
Bohdation of their government, 699 
Their dissensions fomented by Asaf, 

702 A great Maratta chief, Dabari, 

703 Maratta families, their ongm, 704 
Their retahation on the assassmation 
of Pila]i Geikwar, 705 Malwa 
tacitly surrendered to them by Jei 
Smg II, 706 Proceedings of, 721 
Invaded by Salabat, and a French sub- 
sidiary force, 729 Aid in subdumg 
the Rohillas, 736 Their aid sought 
byGhaziud dm, 740 Plans of, for 
the conquest of Hindostan, 742 In- 
vade Rohilcand, 742 Their troops in 
Hindostan dispersed, 743 Power of, 
at its zemth, 744 Retire to Panipat, 
and intrench their camp, 747 Their 
numbers, 747 Failure of their sup- 
phes, 748 Mihtary character of, 748 
Battle of Panipat, 750 The desU ac- 
tion of their army, 752 Their de- 
spondency, 752 

Marriage, Hindu law of, 35 Ceremonies, 
203 

Alarwa/r, 480 Invasion of, 457, 505, 
640 Fhght of Jeswant Smg to, 606 
Treaty with, 677 Ra]a of, Hosem jUi 
sent agamst the, 684 

Masaud, Sultan, 351 His wars with the 
Seliuks, 352 Deposition and death, 
353 

Massacre of Mogul mercenaries, 383 Of 
Mogul converts, 397 Timur’s in Delhi, 


■ MOO- 

415 Shir Shah’s in Raism, 456 By 
the Persians, 718 
Mastc) and Servant, Law of, 35 
Maudud, Sultan, 353 
Medicine, 159 

Menu, laws of, 11 State of Hindus at 
the time of, 48 Rehgion of, 41 Since, 
92 The age of, 12, 247 
Mcrdan Khan, Ah, 583, 584 
Metaphysical opmions of Hindus, 123 
Mewar, 480 Sanga, rana of, 431 War 
in, 563, 557 Rana of, makes fa- 
vourable terms with Aurangzib, 640 
Breaks the peace, 640 Wars with, 
764 

Military service, lands taken for, 81 
Among the Rajputs, 83 Establish- 
ment of Akber, 644 Reform and new 
model of his army, 545 Works and 
fortifications by Akber, 547 Spirit, 
decline of, 560, 659 
Mineials, 10 

Mimstci s, the King’s, 21 483 
Muzas, their revolt, 504 They fly to 
Guzerat, 504 

Mir Jumla, prime minister, 588 Col- 
ludes mth Aurangzib, 593 Attacks 
Shuja, 610 His expedition to Assam, 
612 Death of, 613 
Mixture of classes, 19, 60 
Moazzim, Prince, sent against Sivaji, 625, 
630 Des' \ ction of his army in the 
Concan, 650 His mvasion of Bijapur, 
651 Imprisoned by Auranczib, 653 
His contest with his brother, 675 His 
victory, 675 Assumes the crown with 
the title of Bahadur Shah, 675 See 
Bahadur, ante 
Mobaril, ^ad, 417 
Mdbanh Khilgi, 400 Murder of, 401 
Mohainz, governor of Heiderabad, sent to 
supplant Asaf Jah, 698 Defeated and 
slam, 698 

Moguls, their conquests, 31 5, 372 Irrup- 
tion mto the Panjab, 372 Irruption, 

382 Massacre of Mogul mercenanes, 

383 And of converts, 397 Incur- 
sions, 391 Serious mvasion by, 391 
Unsuccessful, 394 Discontmuance of 
their mcursions, 394 Mogul troops 
rebel, in Guzerat, 407 Why Indian 
Mussulmans called so, 424 Baber’s 
opmion of, 391, 424 Provmces, 
plundered by Sivaji, 624 Ravages m, 
632 Defeated in a field action by 
Sivaji, 633 Agam mvaded by Sivaji, 
644 Invade Golconda, 646 Sambaji 
deserts to the, 646 Besiege Bijapur, 
646 Comparison of the Maratta army 
with that of the, 659 Change in their 
system of war, 664 Their exhaustion, 
664 Extmction of Mogul empire, 753 
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Mohabat Khan, called to court by the 
empress, 565 Chases the rebellious 
Shah Jehan, 565, 566 Persecuted by 
^ the empiess, 567 His^histoiy, 567 Is 
summoned to court, 567 His son-in- 
law brutually treated by Jehangir, 568 
Seizes on the emperor’s person, 568 
His camp attacked unsuccessfully by 
the empress, 570 Insecurity of his 
power, 571 Terms granted to him, 
573 Joins Shah Jehan agamst the 
emperor, 573 Receives the Deckan, on 
Shah Jehan’s accession to the throne, 
576 

Mahommed Adtl, or Adah, murders his 
nephew, and usurps the thione, 460 
His vices, and incapacity, 460 His de- 
feat and death, 462 
Mohammed Amin Khan, 694, 695 
Mohammed Ghori, 366 See Shahab tid 

dm 

Mohammed Shah, accession, 691 Pru- 
dence of, 693 His plans agamst the 
S eiads, 694 Assumes the govern m ent, 

695 Rapid decline of his monarchy, 

696 His indolence, his favourites, 
and prejudices, 696, 697 Instigates 
the governor of Heiderabad to supplant 
Asaf Jah, 698 Is reconciled to him, 
707 Refuses to ratify Asaf’s conces- 
sions, 721 Defeated by Nadir, 717 
Restored, 719 Purchases aid, by con- 
cession, 725 Marches agamst the 
Rohillas, 730 His death, 735 

Mohammed, Seiad, 417 
Mohammed Tughlah, 403 Wild schemes 
of, 404 Death, 408 Rebelhons m 
his leign, 406 States formed on the 
dissolution of the empire under, 474 
Moizz lid din Behram, 377 
Monastic orders, 62 Then ascendancy, 
111 

Money, paper, introduction of, 405 See 
Comage 

Monotheism, 40, 277, 283 
Moon, race of the, 150, 226 
Moiad, Prince, reduces Balkb, 584 Is 
disgraced, 584 His character, 592 
His rebellion, 593 Deceived by Au- 
rangzib, 594 With Aiirangzib, defeats 
the imperial army, 595 Dismissed by 
Aurangzib, 599 Imprisoned, 599 
And murdered, 612 
Moulavis, 485 
Mountaineei s, 212 

Mozafer Shah, kmg of Guzerat, his his- 
tory, 762 
Multan, 306, 326 
Music, 173 

Mutiny of Akber’s troops m Bengal and 
Behar, 511 Balaji, saved by a, 730 
Mysore, 645 
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N 

Nadu Shah His rise, 713 Drives out 
the Ghiljeis, and recovers Rborasan 
from the Abdalis, 713 Takes Herat, 
714 Gams the attachment of the Ab- 
dahs, 714 Deposes Tahmasp Shah, 

714 Is elected king, 714 Suppresses 
the Shia rehgion, 715 Invades the 
Ghiljeis, 715 His conciliatory pohcy, 

715 Invades India, 717 Defeats 
Mohammed Shah, 717 Advances to 
Delhi, 717 Orders a massacre by the 
Persians, 718 His extortions, 719 
His rapacity and violence, 719 The 
country west of the Indus ceded to him, 
719 Restores Mohammed Shah to his 
throne, 719 Amount of treasures car- 
ried off by, 720 His tjuanny, 731 
His feais of the Shias, 731 Puts out 
Ills son’s eyes, 731 His cruelties, 732 
Favouis the Afghans, 732 Is assas- 
gmated by the Persians, 732 

Nagarcot, Temple of, 329 
Najih ud JDoula, minister, 740 His es- 
cape, 741 His league mth Shuja ud 
Doula, 742 
Names, Hmdu, 205 
NanaL, 678 

Nanda's reign, date of, 151, 155, 228 
Nasir ud din Mahmud, 377 
Nasn ud dm Tughlah, 413 
Nasir Jang, repulses Baji Rao, 721 Re- 
volts, 726 

Nations, Tartar, 314 
Naval war with Portuguese, 723, 765 
Nerbadda, the, fixed as the limit of the 
Mogul provmces, 1 Crossed by Sivaji, 
644 

Nidhi, the Pirti, 699, 700 
NiZam Shah, dynasty of, 476, 758 
Nur Jehan, her marriage, and romantic 
history, 553 Her mfluence, 555 Sup- 
ports Shah Jehan, 558 Is ahenated 
from him, 563 Calls to court Moha- 
bat, 565 Distrusts and persecutes 
Mohabat, 567 Her spirited conduct, 
569 Attacks Mohabat’ s camp, 570 
Is repulsed, 570 Joms the emperor 
m his confinement, 571 Her plots and 
preparations, 572 Rescues her hus- 
band, 572 Her devotion to him, im- 
prisonment, and death, 575 


0 

Observances, Ritual, Hmdu, 43 
Opinions, metaphysical, 123 Rehgious, 
of Akber, 536 
E 
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Oideis, Monastic, 62, 111 
Origin of tlie Hindus, 53, 284 Of vil- 
lage communities, 75 
Onssa, or Unya country, 163, 238, 242, 
474, 726 

Oudh, 226, 366, 475, 502, 694, 735 
Oudipui See Mewar 
Ownership, sale without, Hindu law of, 
35 

P 

Painting, Hindu, 174 
Pandya, 238 

Panipat, battles of, 421, 462, 750 
Panjah, the, 1, 234, 262 Kanjit Sing’s 
possessions m, extent and population 
of, 3 Permanently occupied by Mah- 
mud, 333 Expulsion of the Ghazni 
house from, 361 Mogul irruption into 
the 382 Re-annexed to Delhi, 418 
Revolt of, 461 Campaign m the, 496 
Invaded by Halcun, 504 Occupied by 
Ahmed Khan, 734 Cession of, 737 
The Governor of, treacherously seized, 
739 Seized by Ragoba, 741 Fourth 
invasion of Ahmed Shah, 743 
Papei money, introduced in Persia, 405 
Party, ascendancy at court of a Hindu, 
401 

PoAvvi, Pnnce, elder brother of Shah Je- 
han, 561 Reprimanded, 563 Chases 
his rebellious brother, 565, 566 
Pastorals, Hindu, 172 
Peiseeation of the Sihhs, by the Mahome- 
tans, 686 

Persia, conquest of, by the Arabs, 304 
Conquered by Mahmud, 340, 348 Pro- 
]ected conquest of, by Mohammed Tugh- 
lak, 404 Reception of Humayun m, 
463 Candahar ceded to, 467 Takes 
Candahar, 564 Loses it, 583 Retakes 
it, 585 Transactions m, 709 Con- 
quered by the Ghiljeis, 710 Reign of 
Nadir Shah in, 714, 731 
Philosophy of the Hmdus, 123 
Pdaji Oeihioai, assassinated, 705 
Pilgrims, Chinese in India, 287 
Pilgrimages, Hindu, 197 
Pirti nidhi, the, 699, 700 
Poetry of the Hmdus, 163 Dramatic,164 
Sacred, 169 Heroic, 169 Descriptive, 
^ 167, 172 Pastoral, 172 
Police estabhshments of Akber, 544, 545 
Pomp of the rich Hmdus, 195 
Population of India, 3, 4, 276 
Portuguese, wars with the, 723, 758, 767 
Prince Sultan, his operations agamst 
, Shuja, 606, 610 Goes over to Shuja, 
\ 611 Returns to his aUegiance, and is 
\ imprisoned, 611 Released, 634 
mncess Daival Devi, story of, 395, 401 


EEL 

Pioductions of India, 6, 7 
Piopeity in the soil, 79 
Ptiai, origm of the family, 704 
Puna occupied by Shayista Khan, 624 
Sivaji’s night exploit there, 624 
Punishment of rebels, 552 
Pm anas, 94 156 

Pythagoras, similanty of Hindu doctnnes 
to the School of, 136 


R 

Races, Solai and Lunai, 150, 226 
Rafi ud Daiajat, 691 
Rafi ud Doula, 691 
Ragoha, 722, 741 

Raighai , coronation of Siva]! at, 644 
Besieged and taken, 656 
Ram m India, 5 Double that of Eng- 
land, 5 

Raism, massacre, of the garrison of, 456 
Rajamandii, 388 Conquest of, 756 
Raghvji Bosla, his character and pouor, 
723 Intngues agamst Balnji, 724 
Invades Bengal, 725 Defeated bj Ba- 
laji, 725 Bought over by Balaji’s ces- 
sions, 726 Again invades Bengal, 726 
His geneial murdered by the viceroj% 
726 Obtains the chout of Bengal, and 
a cession of Cattac, 726 
Rajputs, feudal system among, S3, 275 
Descent of, 58, 250 Kingdoms of, m 
Shahab ud din’s time, 362, 303 Recoi or 
Chitor, 398 State of, at Akbei’s acces- 
sion, 480 Akber’s treatment of, 505 
Then services in the Hmdu Cush moun- 
tams, 584 Combmation of, 639 Pur- 
sued by Aurangzib, 640 Devastation 
of their temtoiy, 640 Peimanently 
alienated, 640 domed by Pnnce Ak- 
ber and his army, 641 Protracted war 
with, 642 Transactions wntb, by Ba- 
hadui, 677 Peace wath, 677 
Rama, the Hindu god, 99 Expedition 
of, 226 

Ram, Raja, his regency, 656 Escapes 
to Jinji, 656 Proclaimed raja, 656 
Takes the field in person, and dies, 664 
Ramayana, 169 Antiqmty of the, 226 
Rashid Sultan Abul, 354 
Rebellion of Alptegm, 319 Against Eezia, 
376 Against Ala ud dm, 392 Agamst 
Mohammed Tughlak, 406 Agamst 
Ibrahim, 420 Agamst Adah, 461 Of 
Akber’s officers, 500 Of PianceKhus- 
rou, 551 Of Shah Jehan, 565 Of , 
Shuja, 593 

Refoims under Akber, 541-544 Of the 
army, 545 

Religion, Hindu, 39, 92, 103 Of Menu, 
41 Of the Bauddhas and Jamas, 112 
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hel 

Comparative antiquity of tlie Hindu 
rebgious sects, 119 Else of tlie Ma- 
hometan, 300 Limited pi ogress of 
Alvber’s, 540 Sliia and Sunni, 463 
Slua suppressed by Hadir, 715 Shia, at- 
tempt to introduce the, in theDeckan, 
476, 757 

Jiehgtous system of Akbei, 536 His con- 
ferences, 535 

ResU ictions on Hmdu supeistition by 
Akbei, 538 

Mctrcat, calamitous, fiom Balkh, 585 

Jieicnuc, 22, 76, 80, 263 Divisions, 67 
Public land, 76 Special exemptions 
from, 76 Evil of farming, 78 Sys- 
tem, notes on the, 270 System of 
Akber, 541 Compheated system of, 
by Balaji 699 

liezia, Sultana, her virtues, 375 De- 
feated and put to death, 376 

Jlzch Hindus, entertainments and pomp 
of, 195 

Ritual, Hindu, 110 

Roe, St) T , his embassy from James I , 
558 Describes the empire, court, and 
charactei of Jcliangir, 558 And Jehan- 
gir’s march to Maudu, 561 

Rofalcand, invaded by the Marattas, 742 

Rohtllas, Else of the, 730 The emperor 
marches against, 730 Attempted sub- 
3 Ugation of, 736 Defeat Safder Jang, 
736 Submit to the Marattas, 736 Join 
Abmed Shah, 746 

Roshenv/as, sect of, 517 Marched agnmst, 
m Cabul, 667 

Ruin ud din, 375 

Russian wars ivith the Afghans, 712 

Ryots, 73, 273 


S 

Saad Ullah Khan, his death, and charac- 
ter as mimster, 588 

SahuTdigin, a slave and successor to Alp- 
tegin, 320 Defeats Jeipal, 322 His 
death, 323 

Sack of Delhi, 415, 718, 739 
Sadat Khan, 694, 707, 717 
Safavi family, 429, 463 Its corruption 
and decay, 709 Dethroned by the Af- 
ghans of Candahar, 709, 712, 714 
Sender Jang attempts to subjugate the 
Eobillas, 735 Marches agamsb them 
and IS defeated, 736 Discontent of, 
737 Is resisted by Asaf Jah’s grand- 
son, and expelled, 738 His death, 738 
Saho, Sambaji’s son, 656 His faction, 
676. His government established, 699 
His character, 701 Accommodation 
between him and his rival, Samba, 703 
Death of, 727 


BEL 

Saldbat Jang, march of Bala]iagamst,728 
Advances on Puna, 729 Mutmy in bm 
army, 730 
Sales, law of, 34 
Sahvahana, eia of, 168 
Saniani, house of, 318 
Samba, 699, 702, 727 
Sambaji (Sivaji’s son), deserts for a time 
to the Moguls, 646 Unsuccessful at- 
tempt to set him aside, 647 Is ac- 
knowledged raja, 648 Jomedby Prince 
Akber, 648 Gives himself up to a 
favourite, 649 Declme of bm afiairs m 
the Deckan, 649 Plunders Baroch, 
651 Inactivity of, 654 Made pn- 
soner and put to death, 655, 656 
Sand) acottus, 152, 229 
Sanga, rana of Mewar, 431, 765, 769 
Sanlhya school, 125 

Sanscrit, language, 161, 284 Hioiien 
Thsang’s account of, 298 Feizi’s trans- 
lations from the, 333 
Santaji Go) pa/ra, 658 Advances to laise 

the siege of Jmji, 661 Murdered, 663 
Satire, Hindu, 172 Mahometan, 494 
Satis, 50, 207, 265 

Satnaoamis, rehgionists, then msurrec- 
635 

Sattara, 663, 724 

Scenery, Hindu descriptions of, 167 
Schools of philosophy, 123 Sankhya, 125 
Vedanta, 130 Logical, 133 Greek, 
resemblance to the Hmdu, 136 
Science, Hindu, its ongmahty, 138, 144 
Sculpture, 174 

Scythian settlers m India, 252 
Seasons, Indian, 4 

Secander Lodi, his good administration, 
419 His bigotry, 419 
Secandc) S'lir, revolt under, 461 Defeated 
by Hiimaynn, 472 His submission, 496 
Sects, 107, 487 Eivalry of the Shia and 
Sunni m the court and army, 476, 757 
Of the Eosheniyas, 517 
Sedaskeo Bhao, 728 Arrogance of this 
commander, 745 Takes Delhi, 746 
Abmed Shah marches agamst, 747 His 
supposed death m battle, 752 , ^ 

Seiads, house of 417 
Seiads, Kbwr Khan, 417 Mobarik, 417 
Mohammed, 417. Ala ud dm, 418 Ab- 
duUah, 682 Hosein All, 682 The 
origm of their name, 683 Them t 
government, 684 Set up nominal 
emperors, 691 General indignation 
against, 692 Internal dissensions of 
their party, 692 Armies of, defeated 
by Asaf Jah, 693 Plans of Mohammed 
Shah against, 694 Their'fate, 694 
Seifud din Ghon, 359 
Seleucus, contemporary with Chandrag- 
upta, 152 
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' SEL 

Selim Shah Sm supplants Ins elder bro- 
tlier, 458 Quells an obstinate rebel- 
lion, 459 Dies, 459 

Selim (Akber’s eldest son), his refractory 
conduct, 526 Instigates the muider 
of Abul Fazl, 527 Is reconciled to 
ALber, 528 His continued misconduct, 
628 Is placed tmder restramt, but 
soon released, 528 Quarrels with his 
son Khusrou, 529 Intrigues regarding 
the succession, 529 Unsuccessful com- 
bination to set him aside, 530 Suc- 
ceeds his father, by the title of J ehangn, 
550 SeeJehangir 

Seljuls, revolt of, 340 Suppressed, 340 
Rise of, 351 Their wars, 352 Take 
Ghazni, 358 Their f<ill, 358 

Set vant and m ister, law of, 35 

Services, lands taken for Tmhtaiy, 81 
And other, 84 

Shahah ud dm founds his Mahometan em- 
pire m India, 360 His first expedition, 
360 Defeat of 363 His return to India, 
364 His death, 367 Extent of his 
conquests in India, 368 

Shah Jehan (Pnnce Khurram), his vic- 
tories and moderation, 557 Counte- 
nanced by the Empress, 558 Becomes 
unpopular, 661 Declared hen -appa- 
rent, at\d sent to settle the Deckan, 561 
His success, 562 Marches to quell dis- 
turbance in the Deckan, 562 His suc- 
cess, 663 Is dishked by the Empress, 
563 Ordered to retake Candahar, 564 
Remonstrates, 564 His tioops trans- 
ferred to Prince Shehnyar, 564 Rebels, 
565 Retreats to Bengal, 566 Seizes 
Behar and Bengal, 566 Defeated and 
flies to the Deckan,566 Deserted by his 
army, 666 Flies to Smde 573 OnJe- 
hangir’s death, arrives from the Deckan 
and IS proclaimed, 57 5 His wai m the 

Deckan, 577 Succeeds against the 
King of Ahmednager, 579 His iiar 
with Bijapur, 580 Failure of the 
siege, 581 Another failure, 582 Ex- 
acts tnbute from Golconda, 583 
Moves to Cabul, 584 Abandons his 
conquests, 585 His dlness, 591 His 
government administered by his son 
Dara, 593 His 'daughters, 592 Reas- 
sumes the government, 594 His wishes 
disregai'ded by Dara, 596 On Dara’s 
defeat by Anrangzib, is confined in his 
palace, 599 Close of his reign, 599 
Chaiacter, 603 Death of, 629 

Shahji Bosla attempts to restore the Kmg 
of Ahmednagar, 682 His submission, 
582, 618 Seized by the Bijapur go- 
vernment, as a hostage for Ins son, 620 
Is released, 621 His death, and pos- 
sessions m India, 626 


Si:il 

Shah Sm Adah (Mohammed). 460- 

462 „ 

Shah Tahmasp forces Humayun to pro- 
fess the Shia lehgion, 403 Sends an 
aimy to restore Humayun, 466 
Shavis ud dm AUavnsh, 371 Death of 
374 

Shaijisla Khan, marches against Snaji, 
624 Governoi of Bengal, 625 
Shehrnjar, Prince mariics Hur Tchan’s 
daughter, 563 Supciscdes Shah JcTnn 
in the task of retaking Candahar, .lO 1 
Defeated and put to death, 575 
Shia religion forced upon Humajuin, 463 
Suppressed by Nadu, 715 Nadir’s 
feais of the, 731 Yusuf Add Shah's 
attempt to mtioduce 757 
Shir Khan Sin, eaily life and rise of. 441 
Obtains possession of Behar, 445 And 
conqueis Beug.al, 446 His pi in for re- 
sisting invasion 417 Actne operations 
of, 448 Assumes the title of king 

448 Intercepts Humajun’s retreat, 

449 Surpnses .and disperses his 
.army, 449 Takes possession of all 
Humayun’s domuiions, 456 Recovers 
Malwa, 456 Massacres the garnson 
of Raisin, 456 Im ades Marw ar, 457 
Takes Chitor, 457 Is killed, 457 
Character of, 457 His internal improi e- 
ments, 457 

Shuja , Pi incc, 591 His lehelhon, 593 
Advances on Agra, 594 Is defeated, .ind 
returns to Bengal, 594 Ad\ aiicesfrom 
Bengal to Benaies, 605 Is defeated, 
606 Further operations against hy 
Pnnce Sulkan .and Mir Jumla, 610 
Prmce Sultan goes o\er to, Gll^ Flies 
to Aracan, 611 Uncci-tainty regarding 
his fate, 611 

Shuja ud Paula, 738, 742, 7 46 
Shutoh, Dara See Daia 
Siege of Chanden, 434 Of Cliunar 446 
Of Bijapur, 580, 052 Of Candahar 
587 Of Jinji, 657-063 
Silks, rise of the, 678 Their character, 
678 Persecuted by the Mahometans, 
678 Formed into a religions and mili- 
tary commonwealth, 678 Are at first 
overpowered, 679 Fanaticism of, 679 
Successes, ravages,and cruelties of, 679 
Marched against by Bahadur, 680 They 
are dnven mto the hdls, 680 Renew'ed 
devastations of, 686 Defeated and 
nearly extirpated, 686 
Siln, battle of, 432 

Sind, its 3 unction with Guzerat, 2 Con- 
quest of by the Arabs, 306 Arabs 
expelled, 312 Attempts upon by 
Humayun, 451 Conquest of, hy Akber, 
521 History of, 771 
Sindia, ongm of this Maratta family, 704 




